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" Thb btb sees okly that which it bbikgs with it the power 
OF SBBiUG."— Cl'cdro. 

'' OpBK thou mike EYES, THAT I MAT BEHOLD WOUTBBOUS THIKGS 
OUT OF THT LAW."— P«(rfw 119 : 18. 

" Fob WITH THEE IS THB FOUNTAIN OP LIFE : In THT LIGHT SHALL 

WE SEE LIGHT.'*— P«aZin 86 : 9. 
"Fob we know in paet, and we pbophest in pabt; but whbn 

THAT which is PBBFECT IS OOHE, THAT WHICH IS IN PABT 
SHALL BE DONE AWAT."— i CoT. 18 : 9, 10. 
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The present work is a reviBion and enlargement of my 
'^ Systematic Theology/' first published in 1886. Of the original 
work there haye been printed seven editions, each edition embody- 
ing successiTe corrections and supposed improyements. During 
the twenty years which have intervened since its first publication 
I have accumulated much new material, which I now offer to the 
reader. My philosophical and critical point of view meantime has 
also somewhat changed. While I still hold to the old doctrines, I 
interpret them differently and expound them more dearly, because 
I seem to myself to have reached a fundamental truth which 
throws new light upon them all. This truth I have tried to set 
forth in my book entitled '^ Ohrist in Creation,'' and to that book 
I refer the reader for further information. 

That Ohrist is the one and only Beyealer of God, in nature, in 
humanity, in history, in science, in Scripture, is in my judgment 
the key to theology. This yiew implies a monistic and idealistic 
conception of the world, together with an eyolutionaiy idea as to 
its origin and progress. But it is the yery antidote to pantheism, 
in that it recognizes eyolution as only the method of the tran- 
scendent and personal Ohrist, who fills all in all, and who makes the 
uniyerse teleological and moral from its centre to its circumference 
and from its beginning until now. 

Neither eyolution nor the higher criticism has any terrors to one 
who regards them as parts of Ohrisfs creating and educating pro- 
cess. The Ohrist in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge himself furnishes all the needed safeguards and limita- 
tions. It is only because Ohrist has been forgotten that nature and 

yii 
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law have been personified, that history has been regarded as unpur- 
posed development, that Jndaism has been referred to a merely 
human origin, that Paul has been thought to haye switched the 
church oS from its proper track eyen before it had gotten fairly 
started on its course, that superstition and illusion have come to 
seem the only foundation for the sacrifices of the martyrs and the 
triumphs of modem missions. I belieye in no such irrational and 
atheistic eyolution as this. I belieye rather in him in whom all 
things consist, who is with his people eyen to the end of the world, 
and who has promised to lead them into all the truth. 

Philosophy and science are good servants of Christ, but they are 
poor guides when they rule out the Son of God. As I reach my 
seventieth year and write these words on my birthday, I am thank- 
ful for that personal experience of union with Christ which has 
enabled me to see in science and philosophy the teaching of my 
Lord. But this same personal experience has made me even more 
alive to Christ's teaching in Scripture, has made me recognize in 
Paul and John a truth profounder than that disclosed by any 
secalar writers, truth with regard to sin and atonement for sin, 
that satisfies the deepest wants of my nature and that is self- 
evidencing and divine. 

I am distressed by some common theological tendencies of our 
time, because I believe them to be false to both science and 
religion. How men who have ever felt themselves to be lost sin- 
ners and who have once received pardon from their crucified Lord 
and Savior can thereafter seek to pare down his attributes, deny 
his deity and atonement, tear from his brow the crown of miracle 
and sovereignty, relegate him to the place of a merely moral teacher 
who infiuences us only as does Socrates by words spoken across a 
stretch of ages, passes my comprehension. Here is my test of 
orthodoxy : Do we pray to Jesus ? Do we call upon the name of 
Christ, as did Stephen and all the early church ? Is he our living 
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Lord, omnipresent, omniBcient, omnipotent ? Is he diyine only 
in the sense in which we are divine, or is he the only-begotten Son, 
Ood manifest in the flesh, in whom is all the fnlness of the 
Godhead bodily P What think ye of the Christ ? is still the critical 
question, and none are entitled to the name of Christian who, in the 
face of the evidence he has famished ns, cannot answer the ques- 
tion aright 

TTnder the influence of Bitschl and his Kantian relativism, many 
of our teachers and preachers have swung off into a practical denial 
of Ghrisf s deity and of his atonement We seem upon the verge 
of a second TTnitarian defection, that will break up churches and 
compel secessions, in a worse manner than did that of Channing 
and Ware a century ago. American Christianity recovered from 
that disaster only by vigorously asserting the authority of Christ 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures. We need a new vision of 
the Savior like that which Paul saw on the way to Damascus and 
John saw on the isle of Patmos, to convince us that Jesus is lifted 
above space and time, that his existence antedated creation, that he 
conducted the march of Hebrew history, that he was bom of a 
virgin, suffered on the cross, rose from the dead, and now lives 
forevermore, the Lord of the universe, the only God with whom we 
have to do, our Savior here and our Judge hereafter. Without a 
revival of this faith our churches will become secularized, mission 
enterprise will die out, and the candlestick will be removed out of 
its place as it was with the seven churches of Asia, and as it has 
been with the apostate churches of New England. 

I print this revised and enlarged edition of my ** Systematic 
Theology/' in the hoi>e that its publication may do something to 
stem this fast advancing tide, and to conflrm the faith of God's 
elect I make no doubt that the vast majority of Christians still 
hold the faith that was once for all delivered to the saints, and that 
they will sooner or later separate themselves from those who deny 
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the Lord who bought them. When the enemy comes in like a 
floods the Spirit of the Lord will raise up a standard against him. 
I would do my part in raising up such a standard. I would lead 
others to avow anew, as I do now, in spite of the supercilious 
assumptions of modem infidelity, my firm belief , only confirmed 
by the experience and reflection of a half-century, iu the old 
doctrines of holiness as the fundamental attribute of Gk>d, of an 
original transgression and sin of the whole human race, in a divine 
preparation in Hebrew history for man's redemption, in the deity, 
preexistence, virgin birth, vicarious atonement and bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord, and in his future coming to judge 
the quick and the dead. I believe that these are truths of science 
as well as truths of revelation ; that the supernatural will yet be 
seen to be most truly natural ; and that not the open-minded theo- 
logian but the narrow-minded scientist will be obliged to hide his 
head at Christ's coming. 

The present volume, in its treatment of Ethical Monism, Inspir- 
ation, the Attributes of God, and the Trinity, contains an antidote 
to most of the false doctrine which now threatens the safety of the 
church. I desire especially to call attention to the section on 
Perfection, and the Attributes therein involved, because I believe 
that the recent merging of Holiness in Love, and the practical 
denial that Bighteousness is fundamental in Ood's nature, are 
responsible for the utilitarian views of law and the superficial views 
of sin which now prevail in some systems of theology. There can 
be no proper doctrine of the atonement and no proper doctrine of 
retribution, so long as Holiness is refused its preeminence. Love 
must have a norm or standard, and this norm or standard can be 
found only in Holiness. The old conviction of sin and the sense of 
guilt that drove the convicted sinner to the cross are inseparable 
from a firm belief in the seU-affirming attribute of God as logically 
prior to and as conditioning the self-communicating attribute. The 
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tindologj of onr day needs a new view of the Righteous One. Such 
a yiew will make it plain that Ood must be reconciled before man 
can be sayed, and that the haman conscience can be pacified only 
upon condition that propitiation is made to the divine Bighteoos- 
ness. In this yolnme I propound what I regard as the true Doc- 
trine of God, because upon it will be based all that follows in the 
yolumes on the Doctrine of Man, and the Doctrine of Salyation. 

The uniyersal presence of Ohrist, the Light that lighteth eyery 
man, in heathen as well as- in Christian lands, to direct or oyerrule 
all moyements of the human mind, gives me confidence that the 
recent attacks upon the Christian faith will fail of their purpose. 
It becomes evident at last that not only the outworks are assaulted, 
but the very citadel itself. We are asked to give up all belief in 
special revelation. Jesus Christ, it is said, has come in the flesh 
precisely as each one of us has come, and he was before Abraham 
only in the same sense that we were. Christian experience knows 
how to characterize such doctrine so soon as it is clearly stated. 
And the new theology will be of use in enabling even ordinary 
believers to recognize soul-destroying heresy even under the mask 
of professed orthodoxy. 

I make no apology for the homiletical element in my book. To 
be either true or useful, theology must be a passion. Pectus est 
quod theologum fadty and no disdainful cries of ^'Pectoral 
Theology I '' shall prevent me from maintaining that the eyes of the 
heart must be enlightened in order to perceive the truth of Ood, 
and that to know the truth it is needful to do the truth. Theology 
is a science which can be successf ally cultivated only in connection 
with its practical application. I would therefore, in every discus- 
sion of its principles, point out its relations to Christian experience, 
and its power to awaken Christian emotions and lead to Christian 
decisions. Abstract theology is not really scientific Only that 
theology is scientific which brings the student to the feet of Christ. 
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I would hasten the day when in the name of JesoB eyery knee shall 
bow. I belieye that, if any man serve Ohrist^ him the Father will 
honor^ and that to serve Christ means to honor him as I honor the 
Father. I would not pride myself that I believe so little^ but 
rather that I believe so much. Faith is God's measure of a man. 
Why should I doubt that Gk>d spoke to the others through the 
prophets ? Why should I think it incredible that Ood should raise 
the dead ? The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with Ood. When the Son of man comes, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? Let him at least find faith in us who profess to be his 
followers. In the conviction that the present darkness is but 
temporary and that it will be banished by a glorious sunrising, I 
give this new edition of my ''Theology** to the public with the 
prayer that whatever of good seed is in it may bring forth fruit, 
and that whatever plant the heavenly Father has not planted may 
be rooted up. 

BOCHBBTEB THEOLOGICAL SeMINABY, 

BooHBSTBB, N. Y., August 3, 1906. 
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SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 



VOLUME L 

THE DOOTEESTE OF GOD. 
PAET L 

PBOLEGOMENA. 



CHAPTER I. 

IDEA OP THBOLOGT. 

L Definition. — ^Theology is the soienoe of Qod and of the relations 
between God and the nniverse. 

Though the word "theology" Is ■ometlmeB employed in dogmatic writings to 
designate that single department of the science which treats of the divine nature and 
attributes, prevailing usage, since Abelard (A, D. 1079-1142) entitled his general treatise 
**Tbeologia Christiana," has included under that term the whole range of Christian 
doctrine. Theology, therefore, gives account, not only of Qod, but of those relations 
between Ood and the universe in view of which we speak of Creation, Providence and 
Bedemption. 

John the Bvangelist is caUed by the Fathers "the theologian,** because he most fully 
treats of the internal relations of the persons of the Trinity. Gregory Nasianzen 
fSBB) received this designation because he defended the deity of Christ against the 
Arians. For a modem instance of this use of the term "theology' ' in the narrow sense, 
see the title of Dr. Hodge's first volume: "Systematic Theology, Vol. I: ThetiUnn** 
But theology is not simply "the science of God," nor even "the science of God and 
man." It also gives account of the relations between God and the universe. 

If the universe were God, theology would be the only science. Since the universe is 
but a manifestation of God and is distinct from God, there are sciences of nature and of 
mind. Theology Is "the science of the sciences," not in the sense of including all these 
scienoes, but In the sense of using their results and of showing their underlying ground; 
( see Wardlaw, Theology, 1 : 1, 8). Physical science is not a part of theology. As a mere 
phystdct, Humboldt did not need to mention the name of Gk)d in his " Cosmos" ( but see 
Cosmos, 2: 418, where Humboldt says: "Psalm 104 presents an image of the whole 
Cosmos"). Bishop of Carlisle : " Science is atheous, and therefore cannot be athelstia" 

Only when we consider the relations of finite things to God, does the study of them 
furnish material for theology. Anthropology is a part of theology, because man's 
nature is the work of God and because God's dealings with man throw light upon the 
character of God. Gkxl is known through his works and his activities. Theology 
therefore gives account of these works and activities so fftr as they come within our 
knowledge. All other sdenoes require theology for their complete explanation. Proud- 
hon : "If you go very deeply into politics, you are sure to get into theology." On the 
1 
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deflnltlon of theology, see Lathardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 1: 8; Blunt, Dlot 
Doot. and Hist TheoL, art. : Tbeolory : H. B. Snith, Introd. to Christ. TbeoL, 44; pf. 
Aristotle, MetaplL, 10, 7, 4 ; 11, 6, 4 ; and Laotantius, De Ira Del, IL 

n. Anc. — ^The aiin of theology is the asoertainment of the facts respeot- 
ing God and the relations between God and the universe, and the exhibi- 
tion of these facts in their rational unity, as oonneotod parts of a formulated 
and organic system of truth. 

In defining theology as a scienoe, we indicate its aim. Sdenoe does not oieate; it 
discovers. Theology answers to this description of a saenoe. It discovers ftuits and 
relations, but it does not create them. Fisher, Nature and Method of Bevelation, 141— 
** Schiller, referring to the ardor of Columbus*s faith, says that, if the great discoverer 
had not found a continent, he would have created one. But faith is not creative. Had 
Columbus not found the land— had there been no real object answering to his belief— 
his faith would have been a mere fsncy." Because theology deals with objective facts, 
we refuse to define it as ** the science of religion "; verms Am. Theol. Bev^ I860 : lOl-UO, 
and Thomwell, Theology, 1 : 180. Both the facts and the relations with which theology 
has to deal have an existence independent of the subjective mental proc e ss e s of the 
theologian. 

Sdenoe is not only the observing, reoording, verifying, and formulating of object- 
ive facts; it Is also the recognition and explication of the relations between these 
facts, and the synthesis of both the facts and the rational principles which unite them 
in a comprehensive, rightly proportioned, and organic system. Scattered bricks and 
timbers are not a house ; severed arms, legs, heads and trunks from a dissecting room 
are not living men ; and facts alone do not constitute science. Science *- facts + rela- 
tions; Whewell, Hist. Inductive Sciences, I, Introd., 4a-** There may be facts without 
science, as in the knowledge of the common quarryman ; there may be thought with- 
out science, as in the early Greek philosophy." A. MacDonald r " The a priori method 
is related to the a posteriori as the sails to the ballast of the boat : the more philosophy 
the better, provided there are a suffioient number of facts ; otherwise, there is danger 
of upsetting the craft." 

President Woodrow Wilson : ** *■ Give us the facts ' is the sharp injunction of our age 
to its historians . . . But facts of themselves do not oonstltnte the truth. The truth is 
abstract, not concrete. It Is the Just idea, the right revelation, of what things mean. 
It is evoked only by such arrangements and orderings of facts as suggest meanings." 
Dove, Logic of the Christian Ealth, 14—^* The pursuit of science is the pursuit of rela- 
tions." Bverett, Science of Thought, 8—** Logy" (e. 0., in "theology"), from xtyot, 
«word + reason, expression + thought, fact + idea; ef.Uka, 1: i— "Istht^siBsiic vMtht 
WoPl" 

As theology deals with objective facts and their relations, so its arrangement of these 
facts is not optional, but is determined by the nature of the material with which it deals. 
A true theology thinks over again God's thoughts and brings them into God's order, as 
the builders of Solomon's temple took the stones already hewn, and put them into the 
places for which the architect had designed them ; Beglnald Heber : '^ No hammer f^U, 
no ponderous axes rung ; Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung." Sdentiflo 
men have no fear that the data of physics will narrow or oramp their intellects; no 
more should they fear the objective facts which are the data of theology. Wo cannot 
make theology, any more than we can make a law of physical nature. As the natural 
philosopher is ** Naturse minister et interpres," so the theologian Is the servant and 
Interpreter of the objective truth of God. On the Idea of Theology as a System, see 
H. a Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 126-106. 

UX PossiBiLErT. —The possibility of theology has a threefold gronnd : 
1. In the existence of a Gk>d who has relations to the nniverse ; 2. In the 
capacity of the human mind for knowing God and certain of these relations ; 
and 3. In the provision of means by which Qod is bronght into aotoal con- 
tact with the mind, or in other words, in the provision of a revelation. 

Any particular science is possible only when three conditions combme, namely, the 
actual existence of the object with which the science deals, the subjective capacity of 
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the haman mind to know that object, and the prorision of definite mdatiB by which the 
object i6 brouirht into contact with the mind. We may illustrate the conditions of 
theology from selenology — the science, not of ** lunar politics," which John Stuart Mill 
thought so vain a pursuit, but of lunar physics. Selenolofry has three conditions : 1. 
the objective existence of the moon ; 2. the subjective capacity of the human mind to 
know the moon ; and 3. the provision of some means ( «. 0., the eye and the telescope ) 
by which the gulf between man and the moon is bridged over, and by which the mind 
can come into actual cognizance of the facts with regard to the moon. 

1. In the existence of a God who has relations to the universe,-^li has 
been objected, indeed, that sinoe Qod and these relations are objects 
apprehended only by faith, they are not proper objecte of knowledge or 
sabjeots for science. We reply : 

A. Faith is knowledge, and a higher sort of knowledge. — ^Physical sci- 
ence also rests npon faith — ^faith in our own existence, in the existence of a 
world objective and external to ns, and in the existence of other persons 
than ourselves ; faith in our primitive convictions^ snch as space, time, 
cause, substance, design, right ; faith in the trustworthiness of our facilities 
and in the testimony of our fellow men. But physical science is not thereby 
invalidated, because this faith, though unlike sense-perception or logicfJ 
demonstration, is yet a cognitive act of the reason, and may be defined 
as oertitode with respect to matters in which verification is unattainable. 

Hie objection to theology thus mentioned and ansyrered is expressed in the words of 
Sir William HamUton, Metaphysics, 44, 631— *'niith— belief —is the organ by which we 
apprehend what is beyond our knowledge." But sdence is knowledge, and what is 
beyond our knowledge cannot be matter for science. Pres. B. G. Boblnson says well, 
that knowledge and faith cannot be severed from one another, like bulkheads in a ship, 
the first of which may be crushed in, while the second still keeps the vessel afloat. The 
mind is one,— "it cannot be cut in two with a hatchet." Faith is not antithetical to 
knowledge,— it is rather a larger and more fundamental sort of knowledge. It Is never 
opposed to reason, but only to sight. Tennyson was wrong when he wrote : '' We have 
but faith : we cannot know ; For knowledge is of things wo see" ( In Memoriam, Intro, 
duction). This would make sensuous phenomena the only objects of knowledge. Faith 
insuperaenslole realities, on the contrary. Is the highest exercise of reason. 

Sir William Hamilton consistently declares that the highest achievement of sdenoe 
is the erection of an altar ^ To the Unknown God." This, however, is not the repre- 
sentation of Scripture. C/.Jeh&i7: 3— "tUtisIift 0te^lIl,tllAttteJ8holUdkli0vtilM^thl«lllJtrlM(kd^' 
andJer.9: 24—" tot hia that giomft glcry in Uuit h^ hath WTulflrrtMidiTig >ad kaoirrth m." For criticism 
of Hamilton, see H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 297-888. Fichte : ^ We are bom in 
faith." Bven Goethe called himself a believer in the five senses. Balfour, Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt, 277-IB9S, shows that intuitive beliefs in space, time, cause, substance, 
right, are presupposed in the acquisition of all other knowledge. Dove, Logic of the 
Christian Faith, 14 — ** If theology Is to be overthrown because it starts ftom some pri- 
mary terms and propositions, then all other sciences are overthrown with it." Mozley, 
mrades, defines faith as ** unverified reason." See A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Be- 
lig1on,l»-80. 

B. Faith is a knowledge conditioned by holy affection. — ^The faith which 
apprehends God's being and working is not opinion or imagination. It is 
certitude with regard to spiritual realities, npon the testimony of our 
rational nature and upon the testimony of God. Its only peculiarity as a cog- 
nitive act of the reason is that it is conditioned by holy affection. As the 
sdenoe of aesthetics is a product of reason as including a power of recog- 
nizing beauty practically inseparable from a love for beauty, and as the 
sdenoe of ethics is a product of reason as including a power of recognizing 
the moially right practically inseparable from a love for the morally rights so 
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the Bcience of theology is a product of reason, bat of reason as induding 
a power of recognizing Qod which is practically inseparable from a love for 
God. 

We hero me the term ** reason" to wigtdtj the mind's whole power of knowing. 
Reason in this sense Inoludes states of the sensibility, so far as they are indispensable 
to Jcnowledge. We cannot know an orange by the eye alone ; to the onderstandinff of 
it, taste is as neoesBary as sight. The mathematios of sound oannot give us an under- 
standing of music : we need also a musical ear. Logic alone cannot demonstrate the 
beauty of a sunset, or of a noble character; love for the beautiful and the rlffht pre- 
cedes knowledge of the beautiful and the right. UUman draws attention to the derlva- 
tion of mipienlia^ wisdom, from tapBre^ to taste. Bo we cannot know God by intellect 
alon e ; the heart must go with the intellect to make knowledge of divine things possible. 
" Human things,'* said Pascal» "need only to be known, in order to be loved; but 
divine things must Unt be loved, in order to be known." ** This [religious] faith of 
the intellect," said Kant, "is founded on the assumption of moral tempers." If one 
were utterly indifferent to moral laws, the philosopher continues, even then religious 
truths *' would be supported by strong arguments from analogy, but not by such as an 
obsttaimte, sceptical heart might not overcome." 

Faith, then, is the highest knowledge, because it is the act of the integral soul, the 
insight, not of one eye alone, but of the two eyes of the mind, intellect and love to Qod. 
With one eye we can see an object as flat, but, if we wish to see around it and get the 
stereoptic effect, we must use both eyes. It is not the theologian, but the undevout 
astronomer, whose science is one-eyed and therefore Incomplete. The errors of the 
rationalist are errors of defective vision. Intellect has been divorced from heart, that 
is, from a right disposition, right affections, right purpose in life. Intelleot says: ** I 
oannot know God ' ' ; and intellect is right. What intellect says, the Scripture also says : 
1 Cor. 8: 14— "the natonl bu nceiTstkBot tbt tkiact of thi Spirit of Qod: for tkoy an fooluhsMi utoUa; aadhi 
ouiBot kao V ttai, booMM tkojaroipiritudlyjndgod";! : Si— ''intho vifdonof Qodtko voridyuroogkiiiWW- 
doB know not God." 

The Scripture on the other hand declares that "^ bj Cutk vo kaov '* ( lob. 11 : 3 ). By "ho«ri*' 
the Scripture means simply the governing disposition, or the sensibility + the will ; and 
it intimates that the heart is an organ of knowledge : b. 35 : 85— "tbo woboa thit wm wm- 
hourtod**; Pil34: S-^OtHtoudtoettotJohonkitgood" »a right taste precedes correct sight; 
;or.84: 7— *'I wUlgivothoBakatrttokBovno": Hirt. 5: 8— "BlMHdan tko put ii katrt; Ibr tkojihoU aos 
Qod":Uko84:85-"iIovofkiirtto1ioUovo"; Johi7:i7— "IfujaMvillolktodokiswill, hoihoUkaovof 
tte teMhing, vMkor it U of God, or whothsr I ipotk ftm ajailf" ; IpL 1: 18-"liATiag tko o jw of yov hoort 
oikIigktfliud,tkAt7omjk]iov'';i;ok&4:7,8— •'InrjoMthAtlofotkiiHottiaorGod.oadkBovotk lo 

fkki loTitk not knovotk not God." See Frank, Christian Certainty, 808-324 ; Clarke, Christ. 
Theol., 883 ; Slingworth, Biv. and Hum. Personality, 114-137 ; R. T. Smith, Man*s Know- 
ledge of Man and of Ood, 6 ; Fisher, Nat. and Method of Bev., 8 ; William James, Hie 
Will to Believe, 1-01 ; Geo. T. ladd, on Lotae*s view that love is essential to the 
knowledge of Gk>d, in New World, Sept. 1805 : 401-408 ; Gunsaulus, Transflcr* of Christ, 
14,1s. 

C. Faith, therefore, can famish, and only faith can fomiah, fit and 
sufficient material for a scientific theology.— As an operation of man's 
higher rational nature, though distinct from ocular vision or from reason- 
ing, faith is not only a kind, but the highest kind, of knowing. It gives 
us understanding of realities which to sense alone are inaccessible, namdy, 
God's existence, and some at least of the relations between Qod and his 
creation. 

PhUippi, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 60, f oUows Gerhard in making faith the Joint act of intel- 
leot and win. Hopkins, Outline Study of Man, 77, 78, speaks not only of ** the SBSthetlc 
reason" but of **the moral reason." Murphy, Soientiflo Bases of Faith. 91, 109, 146, 191— 
"Faith is the certitude oouoeming matter in which verifloation is unattainable.*' Bmer- 
son. Essays, 8 : 98—" BeUef consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul— unbelief 
in rejecting them." Morell, Philoe. of Religion, 88, 62, 68, quotes Coleridge: "Faith 
consists in the synthesis of the reason and of the individual will, • . . and by vir- 
tue of the former (that is, reason), faith must be a light, a form of knowing, a beiiold- 
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log of truth." Faith, then, is not to be pictured as a blind frirl oUnffinff to a cross- 
faith is not blind—** Btae the cross may Just as well be a cruoiflz or an image of Oaud- 
ama.** " Blind unbelief," not blind faith, '* is sure to err. And scan his works in vain.'* As 
in oonsoienoe we reooff niae an invisible authority, and know the truth Just in propor- 
tion to our willingneflB to " do the truth,*' so in religion only holiness can understand 
holiness, and only loye can understand love (c/.J«US: M— "h« tkAtdMtli thttntk MuUto tkt 
ligkt"). 

If a riffht state of heart be indispensable to faith and so to the knowledge of God, 
can there beany 'tbeologia iiregenitorum,'* or theology of the unregenerate? Yes, we 
answer ; Just as the blind man can have a sdenoe of optics. The testimony of others 
gives it claims upon him ; the dim light penetrating the obscuring membrane corrob- 
orates this testimony. The unregenerate man can know God as power and Justice, 
and can fear him. But this is n^t a knowledge of God*s inmost character ; it furnishes 
some material for a defective and ill-proportioned theology; but it does not furnish 
fit or sufficient material for a correct theology. As, in order to make his science of 
optics satisfactory and complete, the blind man must have the cataract removed from 
his eyes by some competent oculist, so, in order to any complete or satisfactory theol- 
ogy, the veil must be taken away from the heart by God himself (c/. 8 Oor. 3: 15, it—'% 
T«l liitk itpaa thair hMit But vhanioeTer it [marg. *» man'] shiJl tarn to tliA Lord, tkt Ttil ii U1l6& »vaj";. 

Our doctrine that faith is knowledge and the highest knowledge is to be distinguished 
from that of Ritschl, whose theology is an appeal to the heart to the exeUuion of the 
head— to fiduda without notUia, But fidueta includes tiotftio, else it is blind, irrational, 
and unsdendflc. Robert Browning, in like manner, fell into a deep speculative error, 
when, in order to substantiate his optimistic faith, he stigmatised human knowledge 
as merely apparent. The appeal of both Ritschl and Browning from the head to the 
heart should rather be an appeal from the narrower knowledge of the mere 
intellect to the larger knowledge conditioned upon right affection. See A« H. 
Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 441. On Ritschl's postulates, see Steams, 
Bvldence of Christian Experience, 274-880, and Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl'sche Theologie. 
On the relation of love and will to knowledge, see Kaftan, in Am. Jour. Theology, 
1000: 717; Hovey, Manual Christ TheoL, 9; Foundations of our Faith, 18, 18; Shedd, 
Hist. Doct, 1: 164-164; Preeb. Quar^ Oct. 1871, Oct 1872, Oct 1878; QUderwood, 
Philos. Infinite, 99, 117; Van Oostenee, Dogmatics, 8-8; New Bnglander, July, 1878: 
4Sl : Princeton Rev., 18M: ]»; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt 184, 186; Grau, Glaube als h^h- 
Bte Vemunft in Beweis des Glaubens, 1866: 110; Domer, Gesch. prot Theol., 288; 
Newman, Univ. Sermons, 806 ; Hinton, Art of Thinking, Introd. by Hodgson, 6. 

2. In the capacity of the human mind for knowing God and certain 
of these relations. — ^But it has urged that saoh knowledge is impoceible 
for the following reasons : 

A. Because we oan know only phenomena. We reply : (a) We know 
mental as well as physical phenomena. (6) In knowing phenomena, 
whether mental or physical, we know snbstanoe as underlying the phe- 
nomenal as manifested through them, and as oonstitating their ground of 
unity, (c) Our minds bring to the observation of phenomena not only 
this knowledge of substance, but also knowledge of time, space, cause, and 
rights realities which are in no sense phenomenal Since these objects of 
knowledge are not phenomenal, the fact that God is not phenomenal can- 
not prevent us from knowing him. 

What substance is, we need not here determine. Whether we are realists or idealists, 
we are compelled to grant that there cannot be phenomena without noumena, cannot 
be appearances without something that appeais, cannot be qualities without something 
that is qualified. This something which underlies or stands under appearance or qual- 
ity we call substance. We are Lotieans rather than Kantians, in our philosophy. To 
say that we know, not the self, but only its manifestations in thought, is to confound 
self with its thinking and to teach psychology without a soul. To say that we know 
no external world, but only its manifestations in sensations, is to ignore the principle 
that binds these sensations together ; for without a somewhat in which qualities inhere 
they can have no ground of unity. In like manner, to say that we know nothing of 
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God but hifl manlfeitetlons, la to confound Qod with tbo world And pnotionlly to deny 
that there to a Ood. 

8tfthlin, in hto work on Kant, LotM and Ritschl, 186-191, 218, 219, says w(dl that " Umita- 
tion of Icnowledffe to phenomena involves the ellmioation from theology of all daim 
to know the objecti of the Christian faith ae they are in themaelves.'* This critieiam 
Justly dasses Ritschl with Kant, rather than with Lotxe who maintains that knowlnir 
phenomena we know also the noumena manifested in them. While Ritsohl professes 
to follow Lotae, the whole drift of his tbcoloary is in the direction of the Kantian 
identification of the world with our sensations, mind with our thoughts, and Ood with 
such activities of his as we can perceive. A divine nature apart from its activities, a 
preezistent Christ, an immanent Trinity, are practically denied. Asaotions that God 
is self-conscious love and fatherhood bocome Judgments of merely subjective value. 
On Ritsohl, see the works of Orr. of Garvie, and of Swinir ; also BCinton, in Pres. and 
Ref. Rev., Jan. 19QS: Jefr-169, and C. W. Hodge, ihid^ ApL 1902 : »l-a26 ; Flint. AgnosU- 
otam, 600487 ; Bverett, Bnays Theol. and Lit., 9>90. 

We grant that we can know Ood only so far as his aoUvitlea reveal him, and so far as 
our minds and hearts are receptive of his revelation. The appropriate faculties must 
be exercised— not the mathematioal, the logical, or the prudential, but the ethical and 
the religious. It is the merit of Ritaohl that he reoogniaes the practloal in distinction 
from the speculative reason ; his error is in not recognising that, when we do thus use 
the proper powers of knowing, we gain not merely subjective but also objective truth, 
and come in contact not simply with God's activities but also with God himself. Normal 
religious Judgments, though dependent upon subjective conditions, are not simply 
*^ Judgments of worth *' or " value- JudgmentB,*'-<hey give us the knowledge of **things 
in themselves." Edward Calrd says of his brother John Caird (Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, Introd. czxi)— ''The conviction that Ood can be known and ia known, and 
that, in the deepest aenae, all our knowledge is knowledge of him, waa the oonier-«tone 
of hia theology." 

Ritaohra phenomenaliam la allied to the poaitlviam of Gomte. who regarded all ao-called 
knowledge of other than phenomenal objecta aa purely negative. The phraae '* Posi- 
tive Philoaophy " impllea Indeed that all knowledge of mind ia negative ; aee Gomte, 
Poa. Philoaophy, Martlneau'a translation, 28, 28, 33—*' In order to ol)aerve, your intel- 
lect muat pauae from activity— yet it ia thia very activity you want to obaerve. If you 
cannot effect the pauae, you cannot observe ; if you do effect it, there ia nothing to 
obaerve." Thia view ia refuted by the two facts : (1) conadouaneas, and (2) memory ; 
for conadouaneaa ia the knowing of the aelf aide by aide with the knowing of ita 
thoughts, and memory ia the knowing of the aelf aide by aide with the knowing of iia 
paat; aee Ifartineau, Bsaaya Phlloa. and Thcol., 1: 24-40, 207-S12. By phenomena we 
mean "facta, in diatinction from their ground, principle, or law " ; "neither phenom- 
ena nor qualitiee. aa auch, are perceived, but objecta. percepta, or beings; and it is 
by an after-thought or reflex proceaa that theae are connected aa qualltiea and are 
referred to aa aubatancea " ; aee Porter, Human Intellect, 5], 238, 620, 819-637, 610-813. 

Phenomena may be internal, e. 0., thoughta; in thia caae the noumenon ia the mind, of 
which these thoughta are the manifestationa. Or, phenomena may be external, e. g^ 
color, hardneea, ahape, aiae ; in thia caae the noumenon to matter, of which theae qualltiea 
are the manlf eatationa. But qualltiea, whether mental or material, imply the exiatenoe 
of a aubstance to which they belong : they can no more be conceived of aa exiatlng 
apart from aubatance, than the upper aide of a plank can be conceived of aa ezlating 
without an under aide; see Bowne, Review of Herbert Spencer, 47, 207-217; Martin- 
eau, Typea of Ethical Theory, 1 ; 466, 466—** Comte'a aasumption that mind cannot know 
itself or ita atatea to exactly balanced by Kant'a aasumption that mind cannot know 
anything outside of itself. ... It to precisely because all knowledge to of relations 
that it to not and cannot be of phenomena alone. The absolute cannot per ae be 
known, because in being known it would ipso/oeto enter into relations and be abso- 
lute no more. But neither can the phenomenal per ae be known, {. a., be known aa 
phenomenal, without aimultaneoua cognition of what to non-phenomenal." McOoah, 
Intuitlona, 188-154, atatea the characteristics of substance as (1) being, (2) power, (8) 
permanence. Diman, Thetotio Argument, 837, 883—** The theory that disproves God, 
dtoproves an external world and the existence of the soul." We know sometiiing beyond 
phenomena, vis. : law, cause, force,— or we can have no adence ; aee TuUoch, on Comte, 
in Modem Theories, 63-73; aee atoo Bib. Sac., 1674: 211; Alden, Philosophy, 44; Hop- 
kins, Outline Study of Man, 87; Fleming, Vooab. of Philosophy, art: Phenomena ; 
New Bnglaader, July, 1876: 637-639. 
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B. Becanae we can know only that whioh bears analogy to onr own 
nataie or experience. We reply : (a) It is not essential to Imowledge 
that there be similarity of nature between the knower and the known. 
We know by difTerence as well as by likeness. ( b) Onr past experience, 
though greatly facilitating new acquisitions, is not the measure of our pos- 
edble knowledge. Else the first act of knowledge would be inexplicable, 
and all revelation of higher characters to lower would be precluded, as well 
as all progress to knowledge which surpasses our present attainments, 
(e) Even if knowledge depended upon similarity of nature and experience, 
we might still know God, since we are made in Gk>d's image, and there 
are important analogies between the divine nature and our own. 

(a) The dictum of EmpedocdeB, "Bimilia slmilibus perdpiuntur/* must be supple- 
mented by a second dictum, ** Slmiiia dissimilibus pcrdpiuntur." All things are alike, 
in beinff objects. But knowlnir is distingruishlDg, and there must be contrast 
between objects to awaken our attention. Ood knows sin, though it is the antithesis 
to his holy being. The ego knows the non-ego. We cannot know even self, without 
objectifying it, distinguishing it from its thoughts, and regarding it as another. 

(b) VertuB Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 79-82— ** Knowledge is recognition and 
clasgifloatlon.** But we reply that a thing must first be perceived in order to be recog- 
nized or compared with something else; and this is as true of the first sensation as of 
the later and more definite forms of knowledge,— indeed there is no sensation which 
does not involve, as its complement, an at least incipient perception ; see Sir Wil- 
Ham Hamilton, Metaphysics, 861, 862 ; Porter, Human InteUect, 206. 

(c) Porter, Human Intellect, 486— "Induction is possible only upon the assumption 
that the intellect of man is a reflex of the divine intellect, or that man is made in the 
image of God.*' Note, however, that man is made in Gkni's image, not Ood in man's. 
The painting Is the image of the landscape, not, vice versa, the landscape the image of 
the painting; for there is much in the landscape that has nothing corresponding to 
it in the planting. Idolatry perversely makes God in the image of man, and so deifies 
man's weakness and impurity. Trinity in Gk)d may have no exact counterpart in man's 
present constitution, though it may disclose to us the goal of man's future develop- 
ment and the meaning of the increasing differentiation of man's powers. Gore, Incar- 
nation, 116— '^If anthropomorphism as applied to God is false, yet theomorphism as 
applied to man Is true; man is made in God's image, and his qualities are, not the meas- 
ure of the divine, but their counterpart and real expression." See Murphy, Scientific 
Bases, 12S; McCosh, in Intemat. Rev., 1875: 106; Bib. Sac, 1867: 624; Martineau, 
Types of ethical Theory ,2:4-8, and Study of Beligion, 1 : 94. 

0. Because we know only that of which we can conceive, in the sense 
of foiming an adequate mental image. We reply : (a) It is true that 
we know only that of which we can conceive, if by the term "conceive** 
we mean our diBtingnishing in thought the object known from all other 
ol^eotB. But, (b) The objection confounds conception with that which is 
merely iiis occasional accompaniment and help, namely, the picturing of 
the object by the imagination. In this sense, conceivability is not a final 
test of truth, (c) That the formation of a mental image is not essential 
to conception or knowledge, is plain when we remember that, as a matter 
of fact, we both conceive and know many things of which we cannot form 
a mental image of any sort that in the least corresponds to the reality ; for 
example, force, cause, law, space, our own minds. So we may know God, 
though we cannot form an adequate mental image of him. 

The objection here refuted is expressed most clearly in the words of Herbert Speo^ 
oar. First Principles, 26-36, 96— **The reality underlying appearances is totally and for- 
ever inconceivable by us." Mansel; Prolegomena Logics, 77, 78 ( e/. 26 ) suggests the 
source of this error in a wrong view of the nature of the concept : '* The first distln- 
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flrolililiif fMtare of a concept^ vis.: that It oannot in Itaelf be deplotod to aeue or 
Imaginatton." Porter, Hummn Intelleot, 80 (see also 429, 6S6>— '*Tbe concept is not a 
mental imsffe*'— only tlie percept is. Lotse : ** Oolor in general is not lepresentable by 
any imsffe ; it looks neither green nor red, but hss no look whatever/* The generic 
horse hss no particular oolor. though the individual horse may be black, white, or 
bay. So Sir William Hamilton speaks of ''the unpicturable notions of the intelligenoe.** 

Msrtlneau, Beligion and Materialism, 80, 40-" This doctrine of Nescience stsnds in 
exactly the same relation to causal power, whether you construe it as Material F6rce 
or as Divine Agency. Neither can heobeerved; one or the other must be onumed. If 
you admit to the category of knowledge only what we learn from observation, par- 
ticular or generaliaed, then is Force unknown: if you extend the word to what is 
imported by the intellect itself into our cognitive acts, to make them such, then is 
Ood known." Matter, ether, energy, protoplasm, organism, life,— no one of these can 
be portrayed to the imagination; yet Mr. Spencer deals with them as objects of 
Science. If these are not inscrutable, why should he regard the Power that gives 
imlty to all things as inscrutable ? 

Herbert Spencer is not in fact consistent with himself, for in divers parts of his writ- 
ings he calls the inscrutable Beality back of phenomena the ooo, eternal, ubiquitoua, 
infinite, ultimate, absolute Existence, Power and Oaus& ** It seems," says Father Dal- 
gaims, **that a great deal is known about the Unknowable." Chadwick, Unitarianism, 
75—^* The beggar phrase 'Unknowable* becomes, after Spencer's repeated designatlona 
of it, as rich as Croesus with all saving knowledge.'* Matheson : " To know that we 
know nothing is already to have reached a fact of knowledge." If Mr. Spencer 
Intended to exclude God from the realm of Knowledge, he should first have excluded 
him from the realm of Bxistence; for to grant that he is, is already to grant that we 
not only may know him, but that we actually to some extent do know him ; see D. J. 
Hill, Genetio Philosophy, ffi; McOosh, Intuitions, 180-188 (Bng. ed.,2U); Murphy, Sden- 
tiflc Bases. 188; Bowne, Review of Spencer, 80-8i ; New Bnglander, July, 1875: 648^ 644; 
Oscar Craig, in Presb. Bev., July, 1883 : 804-808. 

D. Because we can know truly only that which we know in whole and 
not in part We reply : (a) The objection confounds partial knowledge 
^th the knowledge of a part We know the mind in part, but we do 
not know a part of the mind. (6) If the objection were Talid, no real 
knowledge of anything would be poBsible, since we know no single thing 
in all its relations. We condlnde that, although Qod is a being not com- 
posed of parts, we may yet have a partial knowledge of him, and this 
knowledge, though not exhaustive, may yet be real, and adequate to the 
purposes of science. 

(a) The objection mentioned In the text is urged by Mansel, Limits of Beligious 
Thought 87, 86, and is answered by Martineau, Bnays, 1 : 881. The mind does not exist 
in space, and it has no parts : we cannot speak of its south-west comer, nor can we 
divide it into halves. Yet we find the material for mental sdenoe in partial knowledge 
of the mind. So, whUe wo are not '^geographers of the divine nature" (Bowne, Beview 
of Spencer, 72), we may say with Paul, not "now know we a part of God," but "aov I 
kaov [God] in put" (i Cor. 18 : It). We may know truly what we do not know exhaustively; 
seeSpk.d:i»-'iokiiovtktloT*flfGkratvkiApMMtkkBovlidg«." I do not perfectly understand 
msrself, yet I know myself in part; so I may know God, though I do not perfectly 
understand him. 

(b) The same argument that proves God unknowable proves the universe unknow- 
able also. Since every particle of matter in the universe attracts every other, no one 
particle can be exhaustively explained without taking account of all the rest. Thomas 
Oarlyle : "It la a mathematical fact that the casting of this pebble from my hand 
aiters the centre of gravity of the universe." Tennyson, Higher Pantheism : "Flower 
in the crannied wall, I pluck you out of the crannies ; Hold you here, root and all, in 
my hand. Little flowor; but if I could understand What you are, root and all, and 
all in all, I should know wliot God and man Ib." Schurman, Agnosticism, 119— "Partial 
as it is, this vision of the Ciivlne transfigures the life of man on earth." Pfleiderer, Phi- 
los. Beligion, 1 : 107— "A faint-hearted agnosticism is worse than the arrogant and 
titanic gnosticism against which it protests." 
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R Beoaose all predicates of God are negative, and therefore famish 
no real knowledge. We answer : (a) Flredioates dexived from onr oon- 
sdoiisneaB^ such as spiiiti love, and holiness, are pointiye. (6) The terms 
*< infinite ** and "absolute," moreover, express not merely a negative bnt a 
positive idea — the idea, in the former case, of the abeenoe of all limit, the 
idea that the object thus described goes on and on forever ; the idea, in 
the latter case, of entire self-snfficienoy. Since predicates of God, there- 
fore, are not merely negative, the argoment mentioned above famishes no 
valid reason why we may not know him. 

Venus Sir WlllJam Hamilton, Metaphysios, Saf^** The absolute and the Infinite can 
each onlj be conceived as a negation of the thinkable ; in other words, of the abaoluto 
and infinite we have no conception at alL" Hamilton here confounds the infinite, or 
the abaenoe of oO limits, with the indefinite, or the absence of all known limits. Per 
eorUra, see Calderwood. Moral Philosophy, JMS, and Philosophy of the Infinite, 27S~ 
**Neffation of one thing is possible only by affirmation of another." Porter, Human 
Intellect, SS^-*'If the Sandwich Islanders, for lack of name, had called the ox a not' 
Ikog, the use of a negative appellation would not necessarily authorize the inference 
of a want of definite conceptions or positive knowledge." So with the infinite or not- 
finite, the unconditioned or not-conditioned, the Independent or not-dependent,— 
these names do not imply that we cannot conoelve and know it as something positive. 
Spencer, Ftrst Principles, OS— **Our consdousnesB of the Absolute, Indefinite though 
it Is, is positive, and not negative." 

Sohunnan, Asceticism, 100, speaks of "the taroe of nesdence playing at omniscience 
In setting the bounds of science." *' The agnostic," he says, ''sets up the invisible pictiure 
of a Grand ilere, formless and colorless in its^ absolutely separated from man and 
troJD. the world— blank within and void withoutr-its very existence indistinguish- 
able from its non-existence, and, bowing down before this idolatrous creation, he 
pours out his soul in lamentations over the incognlzableness of such a mysterious and 
awful non-entity. . . . The truth is that the agnostic's abstraction of a Deity is 
unknown, only because it is unreal." See MoCosh, Intuitions, 194, note ; Mivart, Lessons 
from Nature, 86S. God is not necessarily infinite in every respect. He is infinite only 
in every excellence. A plane which is unlimited in the one respect of length may be 
Umited in another respect, such as breadth. Our doctrine here is not therefore incon- 
sistent with what immediately follows. 

F. Beoanse to know is to limit or define. Henoe the Absolute as 
unlimited, and the Infinite as undefined, cannot be known. We answer : 
(a) God is abeolnte, not as existing in no relation, bnt as existing in no 
necessaty relation; and (6) Oodjs infinite, not as exdading all coexistence 
of the finite with himself, bnt as being the ground of the finite, and so 
unfettered by it (o) God is actually limited by the unohangeablenessof his 
own attributes and personal distinctions, as well as by his self-chosen 
relations to the universe he has created and to humanity in the person of 
Ghiist God is therefore limited and defined in such a sense as to render 
knowledge of him possible. 

Vermu Mansel, Limitations of Beliglous Thought, 76-84, 98-06; ef. Spinosa : "Omnis 
determinatio est negatio ; " hence to define God is to deny him. But we reply that 
perfection is inseparable from limitation. Man can be other than he is : not so God, 
at least Internally. But this limitation, inherent in his unchangeable attributes and 
psnonal distinctions, is God's perfection. Bxtemally, all limitations upon God are 
self-llmttBtloDS, and so are consistent with his perfection. That God should not be 
able thus to limit himself in creation and redemption would render all self-sacrifice in 
him impossible, and so would subject him to the greatest of limitations. We may say 
therefore that God's 1. Perfection involves his limitation to ( a) personaUty, ( h ) trinity, 
(e) righteousness; S. JZeoekiMon Involves his self-Umitation in (a) decree, (h) creation, 
(6) preservation, (cO govenmient, (e) education of the world : 8. Redemption involves 
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his inflnite lelf-llmitetton In the (a) person and (b) work of Jeeua Chrltt; see A. H. 
Strong, Chrlot in Craatton, 87-101, and in Bap. Quar. Rev., Jan. 1891: ttl-6aL 

Bowne, PhikM. of Ibelam, 185— '*The inflnite it not the qnantitati^^ all ; tbe aliMd,ate 
is not the unrelated . . . Both absdlate and inflnite mean only the independent ground 
ofthlaga." Juliua MIUler,Doot. Bin, Introduc, 10— "^Baliglon has to do, not with an 
Objeot that must tot Itself be known because its very ezistenoe is oondngent upon its 
belnff known, but with the Objeot In relation to whom we are truly subject, dependent 
upon htm« and waiting until he manifest himself.'* Jamee Martineau, Study of Bell- 
gion, 1 : 846— " We must not oonf ound the inJImUe with the total. . . . The self-abnegation 
of infinity is but a form of telf-assertlon, and the only form in which It can reveal 
Itself. • . . However instantaneous the omniscient thought, however sure the 
almighty power, the execution has to be distributed in time, and must have aa order 
of suooesBlve steps; on no other terms can the eternal become temporal, and the infi- 
nite articukitely speak in the finite." 

Perfect personality excludes, not se^-determination, but determination from wttfe- 
ottt, determination by atnather, God's self-Umitations are the self -limitations of love, 
and therefore the evidences of his perfection. They are signs, not of weakness but of 
power. God has limited himself to the method of evolution, gradually unfolding him- 
self in nature and in history. The government of sinners by a holy God involves con* 
Btant self-repression. The education of the race is a long process of divine forbear- 
ance ; Herder : *'' The limitations of the pupil are limitations of the teacher also.** In 
inspiration, God limits himself by the human element through which he works. 
Above all, in the person and work of Christ, we have infinite self-limitation : Iniinlty 
narrows itself down to a point in the Incamatioo, and holiness endures the agonies of 
the Cross. God's promises are also self-limitations. Thus both nature and grace are 
self-imposed restrictions upon God, and these self -limitations are the means by which 
he reveals himself. See Pfleiderer, Die Beligion, 1 ! 180, 196 ; Porter. Human Intellect, 
663; Murphy, Scientific Bases, laO; Calderwood, PhUcs. Infinite, 1«8; MoCosh,. Intui- 
tions. 186; Hickok, Bational Cosmology, 86; Martineau. Study of Ueliglon,d: 86,86,808; 
Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 189-191. 

G. Beoanse all knowledge is relaiiye to the knowing agent; that is, 
what we know, we know, not as it is objeotiyelj, bat only as it is related 
to onr own senses and faoolties. In reply: (a) We grant that we can 
know only that which has relation to oar faoolties. Bat this is sunply to 
say that we know only that which we come into mental contact with, that 
is, we know only what we know. Bat, (&) We deny that what we come 
into mental contact with is known by as as other than it is. So far as it ia 
known at all, it is known as it is. In other words, the laws of onr knowing 
are not merely arbitrary and regolatiye, bat correspond to the natare of 
things. We conclade that, in theology, we areeqaally wazranted in 
assoming that the laws of oar thoaght are laws of Qod's thoaght^ and that 
the results of normally condaoted thinking with regard to God correspond 
to the objectiYe reality. 

Feraus Sir Wm. Hamilton, Metaph., 86-116, and Herbert Spencer, First Principles. 
68-97. This doctrine of relativity is derived from Kant, Critique of Pure Beason, who 
holds that a priori Judgments are simply ** regulative.' ' But we reply that when our 
primitive beliefs are found to be simply regulative, they will cease to regulate. 
Theformaof thought are also facts of nature. The mind does not, like the glass of a 
kaleldosoope, itself furnish the forms ; it recognises these as having an existence exter- 
nal to itself. The mind reads its ideas, not into nature, but in nature. Our intuitions 
are not green goggles, which make all the world seam green : they are the lenses of a 
micraaoope, which enable us to see what is objectively real (Boyce, Spirit of Mod. 
Phllos., 126). Kant called our understanding '* the legishitor of nature. " But it is so, 
only as discoverer of nature's laws, not as creator of them. Human reason does 
Impose Its laws and forms upon the universe ; but. In doing this, It interprets the real 
meaning of the universe. 

Ladd, Phllos. of Knowledge ; '' AU Judgmeot implies an objective truth aoodsdlng 
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to whioU we judge, whioh oonstitateB tbe standard, and with whloh we have some- 
thing In common, i. e., our minds are port of an infinite and eternal Mind." French 
aphorism: ^ When you are right, you are more right than you think you are.** Qod 
will not put us to permanent intellectual confusion. Kant vainly wrote "No 
thoroughfare '* over the reason In its highest exercise. Martineau, Study of Religion, 
1: US, 180—** Over against Kant's assumption that the mind cannot know anything out- 
side of Itselft we may set Oomte's equally unwarrantable assumption that the mind 
cannot know itself or its states. We cannot have philosophy without assumptions. 
You dogmatize if you say that the forms correspond with reality; but you equally 
dogmatise if you say that they do not. . . . 79— That our cognitive faculties corres- 
pond to things as they art, is much leas surprising than that they should correspond to 
things OS t7k«]/ ore not.*' W. T. Harris, in Joum. Spec. Philos.. 1:8S, exposes Herbert 
Spencer's self-oontradictlon: '*A11 knowledge is, not absolute, but relative; our 
knowledge of thisftu>t however is, not relative, but absolute."' 

Bltsohl, Justlflcation and Reconciliation, 8 : 16-Sl, sets out with a correct statement 
of the nature of knowledge, and gives in his adhesion to the doctrine of Lotae, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Kant. Rltschl's statement uay be summarised as follows: 
** We deal, not with the abstract God of metaphjrslcs, but with the Ck>d self-limited, 
who is revealed in Christ. We do not know either things or God apart from their 
phenomena or manifestations, as Plato imagined ; we do not know phenomena or man- 
ifestations alone, without knowing either things or Qod, as Kant supposed ; but we do 
know both things and God in their phenomena or manifestations, as Lotse taught. 
We hold to no mystical union with €K>d, back of all experience in religion, as Pietism 
does ; soul is always and only active, and religion is the activity of the human spirit, in 
which feeUng, knowing and willing combine in an intelligible order." 

But Br. C. M. Mead, Rltschl's Place in the History of Doctrine, has well shown that 
Ritsohl has not followed Lotze. His *' value- judgments " are simply an application to 
theology of the *' regulative " principle of Kant. He holds that we can know things 
not as they are in themselves, but only as they are for us. We reply that what things 
are worth for us depends on what they are in themselves. Ritschl regards the doc- 
trines of Christ*s preexistence, divinity and atonement as intrusions of metaphysics 
into theology, matters about which we cannot know, and with which we have nothing 
to do. There is no propitiation or mystical union with Christ; and Christ is our 
Bxample, but not our atoning Savior. Ritschl does well in recognizing tliat love in 
U8 gives eyes to the mind, and enables us to see tbe beauty of Christ and his truth. 
But our Judgment is not, as he holds, a merely subjective value-Judgment,— it is a 
coming in contact with objective fact On the theory of knowledge held by Kant, 
Hamilton and Spencer, see Bishop Temple, Bampton Lectures for 1884 : 13 ; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and PhUosophy, 297-886; J. S. MiU, Bxamination, 1: 118-134; Herbert, 
Modem BeaUsm Examined; M. B. Anderson, art.: '* Hamilton," in Johnson's Bncydo- 
poBdia; McOosh, Intuitions, 18»-146, 840, 841, and Christianity and Positivism, 97-128; 
Bfouricc, What is Revelation? Alden, Intellectual Philosophy, 48-79, esp. 71-79; Por- 
ter, Hum. Intellect, 623; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 308; Bib. Sac. April, 1868: 841; 
Princeton Rev., 1864: 122; Bowne, Review of Herbert Spenoer, 76; Bowen, in Prince- 
ton Rev., March, 1878: 445-448; Mind, April, 1878: 257; Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 
117 ; Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 109-113 ; Iverach, in Present Day Tracts, 5 : No. 29; 
MarUneau, Study of Religion, 1 : 79, ISO, 121, 185, 136. 

3. In GocTm actucU reveloHon of himself and oertain of these rela- 
tions. — Aa we do not in this place attempt a positive proof of Gk3d's ezist- 
enoe or of man's capacity for the knowledge of God, so we do not now 
attempt to prove that God has brought himself into contact with man's 
mind by revelation. We shall consider the grounds of this belief here- 
after. Our aim at present is simply to show that, granting the fact of 
reyelation, a soientifilc theology is possible. This has been denied upon 
the following grounds : 

A. That revelation, as a making known, is necessarily internal and 
subjective — either a mode of intelligence, or a quickening of man's cog- 
nitive powers-— and hence can fumish no objective facts such as oonstitate 
the proper material for science. 
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MoreU, PhUot. Beliffion, 128-181, 148-**Tbe Bible oannot la rtrict aoouraoy of lan- 
guaffe be oalled a revelation, slnoe a revelation alwajra Implies an aotual prooeas of 
InteUlgenoe in a living mind.'* F. W. Newman, Phaaea of Faith, 1S2— '* Of our moral 
and aplrltual Ood we know nothing wlthout-every thing within.*' Theodore Parker: 
** Verbal revelation can never communloate a almple Idea like that of Ood, Jnstioe, 
Love, Bellglon *' : aee review of Parker In Bib. Baa, 18 : 24-27. Jamea Biartlneau, Seat 
of Authority In Bellflrion : "Aa many mlnda as there are that know God at flrat hand, 
80 many revealing acta there have been, and aa many aa know him at aeoond hand are 
atrangera to revelation *' ; ao, aaaamlng external revelation to be Impoaatble, Martin- 
eau BUbjeotB all the proof a of auch revelation to unfair destructive criticlam. Pfleid- 
erer, Phlloa. Religion, 1 : 186—*' Aa all revelation la originally an inner living experience, 
the aprlnging up of religloua truth In the heart, no external event can belong in Itself 
to revelation, no matter whether It be naturally or aupematurally brought about.** 
Profesaor George M. Forbes: "Nothing can be revealed to ua which we do not grasp 
with our leaaon. It follows that, so far as reason acts normally, it Is a part of revela- 
tion." Ritchie, Darwin and Hogel, 80— "The revelation of God is the growth of the 
Idea of God.*' 

In leply to thia objeotion, urged mainly by idealists in philosophy, 
(a) We grant that leyelation, to be effeotive, must be the means of 
indnoing a new mode of inteUigenoe, or in other words, must be nnder- 
stood. We grant that thia understanding of divine things is impossible 
without a quickening of man's cognitive powers. We grant, moreover, 
that revelationy when originally imparted, was often internal and 
snbjeotiye. 

Matheson, Moments on the Mount, 61-53, on 8«I 1: 16— "tonTflftlhisSonlnmi*': **The 
revelation on the way to Damascus would not have enlightened Paul, had It been 
merely a vision to his eye. Nothing can be revealed to us which has not been revealed 
in us. The eye does not see the beauty of the landscape, nor the ear hear the beauty 
of music. So flesh and blood do not reveal Christ to us. Without the teaching of 
the Spirit, the external facts will be only like the letters of a book to a child that can- 
not read.*' We may say with Ghanning : ** I am more sure that my rational nature Is 
from God, than that any book is the expression of his will." 

(6) But we deny that external revelation is therefore useless or impos- 
sible. Even if religious ideas sprang wholly from within, an external rev- 
elation might stir up the dormant powers of the mind. Beligious ideas, 
however, do not spring whoUy from within. External revelation can 
impart them. Man can reveal himself to man by extenml communica- 
tions, and, if God has equal power with man, God can reveal himself to 
man in like manner. 

Rogers, in his Bdipaeof Faith, asks pointedly: *'If Messrs. MoreU and Newman 
can teach by a book, cannot God do the same? ** Lotse, Microcosmos, 2: 860 (book 9, 
chap. 4), speaks of revelation as ** either contained in some divine act of historic 
occurrence, or continually repeated in men's hearts.** But In fact there is no alter- 
native here; the atrength of the Christian creed is that God*s revelation is both 
external and internal ; aee Gore, in Lux Muodl, 838. Rainy, in Crttloal Review, 1 : 1-21, 
well aays that Martineau unwarrantably isolates the witness of God to the individual 
soul. The inward needs to be combined with the outward, in order to make sure that 
it is not a vagary of the imagination. We need to distinguish God's revelations from 
our own fancies. Hence, before giving the internal, God commonly gives us the 
external, as a standard by which to try our impressions. We are finite and sinful, 
and we need authority. The external revelation commends itself as authoritative to 
the heart which recognizes its own spiritual needs. External authority evokes the 
Inward witness and gives added deamess to it, but only historical revelation furnishes 
indubitable proof that God is love, and gives us assurance that our longings after 
God are not In vain. 
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(c) Henoe Qod's reyelation may be» and, as we shall hereafter see, it is, 
in great part» an external revelation in works and words. The nniverse is 
a reyelation of God ; Gk>d's works in nature precede God's words in history. 
We claim, moreover, that, in many cases where truth was originally oom- 
mnnioated internally, the same Spirit who communicated it has brought 
about an external record of it, so that the internal revelation might be 
handed down to others than those who first received it 

We mast not limit revelation to the SoriptureB. The eternal Word antedated the written 
word, and throug^h the eternal Word God is made known in nature and in history. Inter- 
nal revelation is preceded by, and conditioned upon, external revelation. In point of 
time earth comes before man, and sensation before perception. Action best expresses 
otaaracter, and historic revelation is more by deeds than by words. Domer. Hist. Prot. 
TheoL, 1: 231-264— *' The Word is not In the Scriptures alone. The whole creation 
reveals the Word. In nature God shows his power ; in incarnation his grace and truth. 
Scriptore testifies of these, but Scripture is not the essential Word. The Scripture 
Is truly apprehended and appropriated when in it and through it we see the living and 
present Christ. It does not bind men to itself alone, but it points them to the GhrlBt 
of whom It testifies. Christ is the authority. In the Scriptures he points us to him- 
self and demands our faith in him. This faith, once begotten, leads us to new appro- 
priation of Scripture, but also to new criticism of Scripture. We find Christ more 
and more in Scripture, and yet we Judge Scripture more and more by the standard 
which we find in Christ.'* 

Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 71-S2: *' There is but one authority— Christ. His 
Spirit works In many ways, but chiefly in two : first, the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and, secondly, the leading of the church into the truth. The latter is not to be isolated 
or separated from the former. Scripture is law to the Christian consciousness, and 
Christian consciousness in time becomes law to the Scripture— Interpreting, criticizing, 
-verifying it. The word and the spirit answer to each other. Scripture and faith are co5r. 
dinate. Protestantism has exaggerated the first; Bomanism the second. Martlneau 
fails to grasp the co(5rdination of Scripture and faith." 

(d) With this external record we shall also see that there is given 
tmder proper conditions a special influence of Gk)d's Spirit, so to quicken 
OUT cognitive powers that the external record reproduces in oar minds the 
ideas with which the minds of the writers were at first divinely filled. 

We may illustrate the need of internal revelation from Bgjrptology, which is impos- 
sible so long as the external revelation in the hieroglyphics Is uninterpreted ; from the 
ticking of the clock in a dark room, where only the lit candle enables us to tell the time ; 
from the landscape spread out around the Blgl in Switserland, invisible until the first 
rays of the sun touch the snowy mountain peaks. External revelation (^avipuaii^ Rom. i : it, 
SO) must be supplemented by Internal revelation (aroKoAvtfrif, i Oor. 2: 10, 12). Christ is the 
organ of external, the Holy Spirit the organ of internal, revelation. In Christ ( 2 Oor. 1 : 
20) are "th« jm" and "tha imen"— the objective certainty and the subjective certitude, 
the reality and the realization. 

Objective certainty must become subjective certitttde in order to a scientific 
theology. Before conversion we have the first, the external truth of Christ ; only at con- 
version and after conversion do we have the second, " Christ fonaed in u" ( 6aL 4 : 19). We have 
objective revelation at Sinai (Iz. 20 : 22 ) ; subjective revelation in Ellsha's knowledge of 
Oebazi ( 2 L 5 : 26 ). James Russell Lowell, Winter Evenlag Hymn to my Fire : " There- 
fore with thee I love to read Our brave old poets : at thy touch how stirs Life in the 
withered words I how swift recede Time's shadows! and how glows again Through its 
dead mass the incandescent verse. As when upon the anvil of the brain It glittering 
lay, cycloplcally wrought By the fast throbbing hammers of the poet's thought I*' 

(e) Internal revelations thus recorded, and external revelations thus 
interpreted, both furnish objective facts which may serve as proper mater- 
ial for science. Although revelation in its widest sense may include, and 
as constitating the ground of the possibility of theology does indude, both 
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ioAght and ilimninAtioDy it may also be used to denote suni^y a pto- 
vision of the external means of knowledge, and theology has to do with 
inward lerelationB only as they are expressed in, or as they agree with, 
this objeotiTe slandard. 

We have here sussested the ytmt scope and yet the Insaperable limitatioiis of the- 
ology. So ftff as God Is revealed, whether In nature, history, oonsdence, or Scfiptiire, 
theolosT may find material for Its straotore. Sinoe Christ is not simply the inoamato 
Bon of Qod but also the eternal Word, the only Revealer of God, there Is no theoloar 
apart from Christ, and all theology Is Christian theology. Nature and history are but 
the dimmer and more general disclosures of the divine Being, of which the Gross Is 
the culmination and the key. God does not Intentionally conceal himself. Ho wishes 
to bo known. He reveals himself at all times just as fully as the capacity of his crea- 
tures will permit. The infantile intellect cannot understand God's boundlessness, nor 
can the perverse disposition understand God's disinterested affection. Yet all truth Is 
in Christ and is open to discovery by the prepared mind and heart. 

The Inflnite One, so far as he Is unrevealed, is certainly unknowable to the finite. But 
the Inflnite One, so far as he manifests himself. Is knowable. This suggests the mean- 
ing of the declarations : Joknl: IS— "KoauahAtk imOod at any tins ; tha wly bagvttn ta, vto ii ii 
tksboaomoftharukr>katkdMlandhim'^14:9-«'hitkatkatkammakatkaiiathalkthir"; 1 &B. •: 16 
~" vkm no Baa katk asaa, aar eaa aoai" We therefore approve of the definition of Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 1-" Dogmatios is the science of the Christian truth which is believed and 
acknowledged in the church upon the ground of the divine revelation '*— in so far as it 
limits the scope of theology to truth revealed by God and apprehended by faith. But 
theology presupposes both God's external and GK>d's internal revelations, and these, as 
we shall see, include nature, history, conscience and Scripture. On the whole subject, 
see Kahnis, Dogmatik, 8 : 87-48 ; Nltaoh, System Christ. Doct, 98 ; Luthardt» Fund. 
Truths, 198 ; Auberlen. Div. Rev., Introd., 89 ; Martineau, Bssays, 1 : 171, 280 ; Bib. Sac 
1807: 698, and 1878: 4S8B; Porter, Human Intellect, 878-876; C. M. Mead, in Boston Lec- 
tures, 1871 : 68. 

B. That many of the truths thns rerealed are too indefinite to oonsti- 
tnte the material for science, because they belong to the region of the feel- 
ings, because they are beyond our full understanding, or because they are 
destitute of orderly arrangement 

We reply : 

(a) Theology has to do with subjective feelings only as they can be 
defined, and shown to be effects of objectLve truth upon the mind. They 
are not more obscure than are the facts of morals or of psychology, and the 
same objection which would exdude such feelings from theology would 
make these latter sciences impossible. 

See Jacob! and Schleiermacher, who regard theology as a mere account of devout 
Christian feelings, the grounding of which in objective historical facts is a matter of 
comparative Indifference (Hagenbach, Hist. Doctrine, 8:401-408). Schleiermacher 
therefore called his system of theology '* Der Christliche Glaube,** and many since his 
time ha ve called their systems by the name of ** Glaubenslehre." Bitsohl's "value- 
Judgments,** in like manner, render theology a merely subjective science. If any 
subjective sdenoe Is possible. Kaftan improves upon Ritschl, by granting that we 
know, not only Christian feelings, but also Christian facts. Theology is the science of 
God, and not simply the science of faith. Allied to the view already mentioned is that 
of F^erbach, to whom religion is a matter of subjective fancy; and that of TyndaU, 
who would remit theology to the region of vague filing and aspiration, but would 
exclude it from the realm of science ; see Feuerbaoh, Bssence of Christianity, trans- 
UU»d by Marian Evans (George Eliot) ; also TyndaU. Belfast Address. 

(6) Those facts of revelation which are beyond our full understanding may, 
like the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, the atomic theory in chemistry, 
or the doctrine of eyolution in biology, furnish a principle of union between 
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great daases of other f aois otherwise irreoonoilable. We may define oar 

oonoepts of God, and even of the Trinity, at least Baffidently to disttngnish 

them from all other oonoepts ; and whatoyer difficulty may enonmbw the 

putting of them into language only shows the importance of attempting it 

and the yalne of even an approximate saocees. 

Horace Bushnell : ** Theology can neyor be a solenoe, on aooount of the inftrmtttos of 
lanffuage.** But this principle would render yold both ethical and political science. 
Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 14&— ** Hume and Gibbon refer to faith as somo- 
thinir too sacred to rest on proof. Thus religious belief^ are made to hang in mid-*alr» 
without any support But the foundation of these beliefs is no less solid for the rear 
son that empirical tests are not applicable to them. The data on which they rest are real, 
an'^l the inferences from the data are fairly drawn." Hodgson indeed pours contempt 
on the whole intuitional method by saying : ** Whatever you are totally ignorant of, 
assert to be the explanation of everything else I ** Yet he would probably grant that 
be begins his investigations by assuming his own existence. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not wholly comprehensible by us, and we accept it at the ilrst upon the testi- 
mony of Scripture ; the full proof of it is found in the fact that each suooeaaive doo- 
trine of theology is bound up with it, and with it stands or falls. The Trinity is rational 
because it explains Christian experience as well as Ohrlstian doctrine. 

(c) Even though there were no orderly arrangement of these facts, either 
in natore or in Soriptore, an aoonrate aystematizing of them by the human 
mind would not therefore be proved impossible, unless a principle were 
assumed which would show all physical science to be equally impossible. 
Astronomy and geology are constructed by putting together multitudinous 
facts which at first sight seem to have no order. So with theology. And 
yet, although revelation does not present to us a dogmatic system ready- 
made, a dogmatic system is not only implidtiy contained therein, but parts 
of the system are wrought out in the epistiea of the New Testament^ as for 
example in Bom. 5 : 12>19; 1 Cor. 15 : 8, 4; 8 : 6; 1 Tim. 8 : 16 ; Heb. 6: 

We may illustrate the construction of theology from the dissected map, two pieces 
of which a father puts together, leaving his child to put together the rest Or we may 
illustrate from the physical universe, which to the unthinking reveals little of its order. 
" Nature makes no fences.'* One thing seems to glide into another. It is man's busi- 
ness to disttnguish and dasslfy and combine. Origen : ^ Ood gives us truth in single 
threads, which we must weave into a finished texture." Andrew Fuller said of the 
doctrines of theology that ** they are united together like chahi-shot, so that, which- 
ever one enters the heart, the others must certainly follow." George Herbert : " Oh 
that I knew how all thy lights combine, And the oonflguratlon of their glory; Seeing 
not only how each verse doth shine, But all the constellatioDS of the story I " 

Scripture hints at the possibilities of combination, in Bio. 5 : ift-iS^ with its grouping of 
the facts of sin and salvation about the two persons, Adam and Christ ; in tm, 4 : HK* 
with its linking of the resurrection of Christ and our Justification ; in 1 Cw. 8 : 8, with its 
indication of the relations between the Father and Christ ; in 1 Ihn. S : 16b with its poetical 
summary of the facts of redemption (see Oommentarles of DeWette, Meyer, SUr- 
balm); inl^ 6: i. S; with its statement of the first principles of the Christian flsith. 
God*s furnishing of concrete facts in theology, which we ourselves are left to syvtem- 
atiie, is in complete accordance with his method of procedure with regard to the 
development of other sciences. See Martineau, Essays, 1 : 29, 40; Am. TheoL Bev., 
1060: lOl-UB— art. on the Idea, Sources and Uses of Christian Theology, 

lY. NBOEssiTr.— The necessify of theology has its grounda 

(a) In the organising instinct of the human mind. This organizing 

prinoiple ia a part of onr constitntion. The mind cannot endnre confnaion 

or apparent contradiction in known facta. The tendency to harmonize 

and unify its knowledge appears as soon as the mind becomes reflective ; 
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just in proportion to its endowments and caltare does the impabe to bjb^ 
tem&tize and f ormnlate ineroaac This is tme of all departmenta of hnman 
inquiiy, bat it is peooliarly tme of onr knowledge of God. Since the tmth 
with regard to Gk>d is the most important of all, theology meets the deepest 
want of man's rational nature. Theology is a rational necessity. If all 
existing theological systems were destroyed to-day, new systems wonld rise 
to-morrow. So inevitable is the operation of this law, that those who most 
decry theology show nevertheless that they have made a theology for them- 
selvesy and often one snfSoiently meagre and blundering. Hostility to 
theology, where it does not origiQate in mistaken fears for the comiytion 
of Qod's tmth or in a natorally illogical stracture of mind, often proceeds 
from a license of specnlation which cannot brook the restraints of a com- 
plete Scriptoral system. 

President B. 6. Bobinaon : ** Every man has as muoh theolofly as he can hold." Gon- 
soiouBly or nnoonsoioiislj, we philoeophlae, as naturally as we speak prose. *'Se 
moquer de la philosophie o'est vraiment philosopher.'* Gore, Incarnation, SI—** Chris- 
tianity became metaphysical, only because man is rational. This rationality means that 
he must attempt * to give account of things,' as Plato said, * because he was a man, not 
merely because he was a Greek.' " Men often denounoe systematic theology, while 
they extol the sciences of matter. Has God then left only the fiusts withregard to him- 
self in so unrelated a state that man cannot put them together? AU other sciences are 
valuable only as they oontain or promote the knowledge of God. If It Is praiseworthy 
to classify beetles, one sdenoe may be allowed to reason oonoeming God and the soul. 
In speaking of Schelllng, Boyce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 178^ sathrically exhorts 
us: "Trust your genius; follow your noble heart; change your doctrine whenever 
your heart changes, and ohange your heart often,— such is the practical creed of the 
romanticists." Bitohle, Darwin and Hegel, 8—" Just those persons who disoUam meta- 
physics are sometimes most apt to be infected with the disease they profess to abhoi^ 
and not to know when they have It." See Shedd, I>isoourseB and BsBays, 27-GS ; Mur- 
phy, Sdentiflc Bsses of Faith, 196-11W. 

(6) In the reUUUm of systemoHo truth to the development of charac" 
ter, Trath thoroughly digested is essential to the growth of Christian 
character in the indiyidnal and in the chnrch. All knowledge of God has 
its inflnence upon character, but most of all the knowledge of spiritual 
facts in their relations. Theology cannot^ as has sometimes been objected, 
deaden the religions affections^ since it only draws out from their sources 
and puts into rational connection with each other the truths which are 
best adapted to nourish the religious affections. On the other hand, the 
strongest Christians are those who haye the firmest grasp upon the great 
doctrines of Ohristianity ; the heroic ages of the church are those which 
have witnessed most consistently to them ; the piety that can be injured by 
the systematic exhibition of than must be weak, or mystical, or mistaken. 

Some knowledge is neoesnry to conyersion— at least, knowledge of sin and knowl- 
edge of a Savior; and the putting together of these two great truths is a beginning of 
theology. All subsequent growth of oharaoter is conditioned upon the Increase of this 
knowledge. OoL 1 : 10— «v{av6Mi«oi r0 iwiyp^itni rov e«ov [omit ivl — " inflNMiiir bj ths knevM^ 
of God"— the instrumental dative represents the knowledge of God as the dew or rain 
whlohnurtures the growth of the plant; c/. % Pot S:i8— "grov ta tho gnoi tad kBAvlodgt of ov 
Lord tad Unar lom flhriik." For texts which represent truth as nourishment, see Jor. S : 15 
•- " CMd 70a wiU kanrlod«o aBd aBdMStudiag** ; Ibi 4 : 4 -- " lUs ilaU attbfo by bnad tloi^ 
vn4tltttfRmodoaMt«ftboiD0atb«fGod'*;i(kr. S:l,2-"bdMiaGbrtik...IM7oawitkBilk,Bol 
witbBBftt"; H0b.6:i4— "bfttnlidfbodisftrfUl-grovBMa." Christian oharaoter rests upon Chris- 
tian truth as Its f oimdation ; see 1 Cor. S : 10-iS— *' I bdd * foaidatioa, asd uotbir bsildotk tbmoA." 
See Dorus Clarke, Saying the Catechism ; Simon, on Christ DocL and life, in Bib. Sao.. 
July, 1884 :483H89. 
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Iflrnoranoe ia the mother of supentltloa, not of deyotlon. Talbot W. Chambers : 
— **I>octrine without dutj is a tree without fruits ; duty without doctrine is a tree with- 
out roots." Christian morality is a fruit which grows only from the tree of Christian 
doctrine. We cannot long Iceep the fruits of faith after we have cut down the tree 
upon which they have grown. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 82—** Naturalistio virtue 
is paiasitlo, and when the host perishes, the parasite perishes also. Virtue without 
leliffion will die." Kidd, Social Evolution, 214 — *' Because the fruit survives for a time 
when removed from the tree, and even mellows and ripens, shall we say that it is 
Independent of the tree ? " The twelve manner of fruits on the Christmas-tree are 
only tacked on,— they never grew there, and they can never reproduce their kind. 
The withered apple swells out under the exhausted receiver, but it will go back again 
to its former shrunken form; so the self -righteousness of those who get out of the 
atmosphere of Christ and have no divine Ideal with which to compare themselves. 
W. M. Lisle : " It is the mistake and disaster of the Christian world that effects are 
sought Instead of causes." George A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 28 — ** Without the his- 
torical Christ and personal love for that Christ, the broad theology of our day will 
reduce Itself to a dream, powerless to rouse a sleeping church." 

(c) In the importance to the preaclier of definite and just views of 
Christian doctrine. HIb chief intellectaal qualification must be the 
power clearly and oomprehensiYely to conceive, and acoorately and power- 
folly to express, the tmth* He can be the agent of the Holy Spirit in con- 
verting and sanctifying men, only as he can wield " the sword of the 
Spiriti which is the word of God'* ( Eph. 6 : 17), or, in other language, 
only as he can impress truth nx)on the minds and consciences of his 
hearers. Nothing more certainly nullifies his efforts than confusion and 
inconsistency in his statements of doctrine. His object is to replace 
obscure and erroneous conceptions among his hearers by those which are 
correct and vivid. He cannot do this without knowing the facts with 
regard to God in their relations — knowing them, in short, as parts of a 
system. With this truth he is put in trust. To mutilate it or misrepresent 
it, is not only sin against the Bevealer of it, — it may prove the ruin of 
men's souls. The best safeguard against such mutilation or misrepresen- 
tation, is the diligent study of the several doctrines of the faith in their 
relations to one another, and especially to the central theme of theology, 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

The more refined and reflective the age, the more it requires reasons for feeling. 
Imagination, as exercised in poetry and eloquence and as exhibited in politics or 
war, is not less strong than of old,— it is only more rationale Notice the progress from 
"Buncombe", in legislative and forensic oratory, to sensible and logical address. Bas- 
sanio in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 1 : 1: 113 — *^ Gratiano speaks an infinite deal 
of nothing. . . • His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.'* 
So in pulpit oratory, mere Scripture quotation and fervid appeal are no longer suffi- 
cient. As well be a howling dervish, as to Indulge in windy declamation. Thought is 
the staple of preaching. Feeling must be roused, but only by bringing men to "Uio 
knvwladp of tliA tratk" ( 2 Tim. 2 : 25 ). The preacher must furnish the basis for feeling by pro- 
ducing Intelligent conviction. He must Instruct before he can move. If the object of 
the preacher is first to know Gk>d, and secondly to make God known, then the study of 
theology is absolutely necessary to his success. 

Shall the physician practice medicine without study of physiology, or the lawyer 
practice law without study of Jurisprudence? Professor Blaclde: **One may as 
well expect to make a great patriot out of a fencing-master, as to make a great orator 
out of a mere rhetorician.*' The preacher needs doctrine, to prevent bis being a mere 
barrel-organ, playing over and over the same tunes. John Henry Newman: *'The 
false preacher is one who has to say something ; the true preacher is one who has some- 
thing to say." Bpurgeon, Autobiography, 1 : 167— '^Constant change of creed is sure loss. 
2 
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If a tree has to be taken up two or three timesa year, you will not need to build a very 
laive loft in which to store the apples. When people are shifting their doctrinal prin- 
ciples, they do not bring forth much fruit. • . . We shall never have great preach- 
ers till we have great divines. You cannot build a man of war out of a currant-bush, 
nor can great soul-moving preachers be formed out of superficial studenta." Illustrate 
the harmfulness of ignorant and erroneous preaching, by the mistake in a physician's 
prescription ; by the wrong trail at Lake Placid which led astray those asoending White- 
face ; by the sowing of acorns whose crop was gathered only after a hundred years. 
Slight divergences from correct doctrine on our part may be ruinously exaggerated 
in those who come after us. Though the moth-miller has no teeth, its offspring has. 
2 Tin. 2 : 2— "And ikB thingi vluek thm luit baird firamme aaongBULnj witaaoai, the ume ooauBit tkou to bitkM 
mill, Tho ihall be aU« to toMk others also." 

(d) In the intimate connection between correct doctrine and the 
safety and aggressive power of the church. The safety and progress of 
the chnrch is dependent upon her *' holding the pattern of sound words" 
(2 Tim. 1 : 13), and serving as ** pillar and ground of the tmth" (1 Tim. 8: 
15). Defective understanding of the truth results sooner or later in 
defects of organization, of operation, and of life. Thorough comprehen- 
sion of Christian truth as an organized system furnishes, on the other hand, 
not only an invaluable defense against heresy and immorality, but also an 
indispensable stimulus and instrument in aggressive labor for the world's 
oonyendon. 

The creeds of Christendom have not originated in mere speculative curiosity and 
logical hair-splitting. They are statements of doctrine in which the attacked and 
imperiled church has sought to express the truth which constitutes her very life. 
Those who deride the early creeds have small conception of the intellectual acumen and 
the moral earnestness which went to the making of them. The creeds of the third and 
fourth centuries embody the results of controversies which exhausted the possibilities 
of heresy with regard to the Trinity and the person of Christ, and which set up bars 
against fklse doctrine to the end of time. Mahafly : "What converted the world 
was not the example of Christ's life,— it was the dogma of his death." Coleridge : " He 
who does not withstand, has no standing ground of his own." BCrs. Browning : '* Bntire 
intelleotual toleration is the mark of those who believe nothing." B. 6. Bofainson, 
Christian Theology, 80O-8QSS~-*' A doctrine is but a precept in the style of a proposition ; 
and a precept is but a doctrine in the form of a command. . . . Theology is Ood*s 
garden; its trees are trees of his planting; and ' all the tnn of the Lord an M of i^* (Pi 104: 16)." 

Boee, Ecumenical Councils : ** A creed is not catholic because a council of many or 
of few bishops decreed it, but because it expresses the common conviction of entire 
generations of men and women who turned their understanding of the New Testament 
into those forms of words." Domer : ** The creeds are the precipitate of the relig- 
ious consciousness of mighty men and times." Foster, Christ. Life and TheoU 18S— 
*' It ordinarily requires the shock of some great event to startle men into dear appre- 
hension and crystallization of their substantial belief. Such a shock was given by the 
rough and coarse doctrine of Arius, upon which the conclusion arrived at in the Coun- 
cil of Nice followed as rapidly as in chilled water the crjrstals of ice will sometimes 
form wh«i the containing vessel receives a blow." Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 287 
—"The creeds were not explanations, but rather denials that the Arlan and Gnostic 
explanations were sufficient, and declarations that they irremediably impoverished the 
idea of the Godhead. They insisted on preserving that idea in all its inexplicable ful- 
ness." Denny, Studies in Theology, 193— "Pagan philosophies tried to capture the 
church for their own ends, and to turn it into a school. In self-defense the church was 
oompeUed to become somewhat of a school on its own account. It had to assert its 
facts; it had to define its ideas ; it had to interpret in its own way those facts which 
men were misinterpreting." 

Professor Howard Osgood: "A creed is like a backbone. A man does not need to 
wear his backbone in front of him ; but he must have a backbone, and a straight one, 
or he will be a flexible if not a humpbacked Christian." Yet we mxist remember that 
creeds are eredUa, and not eredenda; historical statements of what the church has 
believed, not infallible prescriptions of what the church must believe. George Dana 
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Boftrdman, The Church, 0&— '* Creeds are apt to become oaces.*' Schurman, A^rDOStt- 
dsm, 151—'* The creeds were meant to be defensive fortifications of religion ; alas, 
that they should have sometimes turned their artillery against the citadel itself.'* 
T. H. Green : ** We are told that we must be loyal to the beliefs of the Fathers. Yes, but 
who knows what the Fathers believe now ? " Cteorge A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 60 
— ** The assumption that the Holy Spirit is not concerned in the development of theo- 
logical thought, nor manifest in the intellectual evolution of mankind, is the super- 
lative heresy of our generation. • . . The metaphysics of Jesus are absolutely essen- 
tial to his ethics. . . . If his thought is a dream, his endeavor for man is a delusion." 
See SchafT, Creeds of Christendom, 1 : 8, 15, 16; Storrs, Div. Origin of Christianity, 121 ; 
Ian Maclaren (John Watson). Cure of Souls, 150 ; Frederick Harrison, in Fortnightly 
Bev., Jan. 1889. 

(e) In the direct and indirect ir^unctions of Scripture. The Scrip- 
tnre urges upon us the thorough and oomprehenaiye study of the tnith 
(John 6:39, marg., — '* Search the Scriptures"), the comparing and 
harmonizing of its different parts (1 Cor. 2: 18 — ** comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual "), the gathering of all about the great central fact of 
revelation (CoL 1 : 27-—** which is Christ in you, the hope of glory"), the 
preaching of it in its -wholeness as well as in its due proportions (2 Tim. 4 : 
2 — "Preach the word"). The minister of the Gospel is called *'a scribe 
who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven " (Mat 13 : 52) ; 
the *' pastors "of the churches are at the same time to be ** teachers" 
(Eph. 4 : 11); the bishop must be **apt to teach" (1 Tim. 3 : 2), ** handling 
aright the word of truth " ( 2 Tim. 2 : 15 ), ^'holding to the faithful word 
which is according to the teaching, that he may be able both to exhort in 
the sound doctrine and to convict the gainsayers " (Tit. 1 : 9). 

As a means of instructing the church and of securing progress in his own under- 
standing of Christian truth, it is well for the pastor to preach regularly each month a 
doctrinal sermon, and to expound in course the principal articles of the faith. The 
treatment of doctrine in these sermons should be simple enough to be comprehensible 
by intelligent yoath ; it should be made vivid and Interesting by the help of brief 
illustrations ; and at least one-third of each sermon should be devoted to the practical 
applications of the doctrine propounded. See Jonathan Bdwards*s sermon on the 
Importance of the Knowledge of Divine Truth, in Works, i : 1-15. The aotual sermons 
of Bdwards, however, are not models of doctrinal preaching for our generation. They 
are too scholastic in form, too metaphysical for substance ; there is too little of Scrip- 
ture and too little of illustration. The doctrinal preaching of the English Puritans in 
a similar manner addressed itself almost wholly to adults. The preaching of our Lord 
on tho other hand was adapted also to children. No pastor should count himself 
faithful, who permits his young people to grow up without regular instruction from 
the pulpit in the whole circle of Christian doctrine. Shakespeare, K. Henry YI, 2nd 
part, 4 : 7—** Ignorance is the curse of God ; knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven.*' 

y. BbiiATIOn to Beugion. — Theology and religion are related to each 
other as effects, in different spheres, of the same cause. As theology is an 
effect produced in the sphere of systematic thought by the facts respecting 
Gk>d and the universe, so religion is an effect which these same facts pro- 
duce in the sphere of individual and collective life. With regard to the 
term 'religion', notice: 

1. Derivation, 

(a) The derivation from religdre^ 'to bind back' (man to 6k)d), is 
negatived by the authority of Cicero and of the best modem etymologists; 
by the difficulty, on this hypothesis, of explaining such forms as religio, 
religene; and by the necessity, in that oaBe, of presupposing a fuller 
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knowledge of am and redemption than was common to the ancient iroKld. 
(b) The more correct derivation iB from relegh-e, "to go over again,'' 
^'carefiillj to ponder." Its original meaning is therefore "reverent 
observance '* (of dnties due to the gods). 

For advocacy of the derivation of reliflrfo, as meaning ^ binding duty/' from r€liifirt^ 
see Lange, Dogmatik, 1 : 18&-196. This derivation was flrst proposed by Laotantlua, 
lest. Div., 4 : 28, a Christian writer. To meet the objection that the form rM/gk) seems 
derived from a verb of the third conjugation, Lange cites rebeOio^ from rebeOOre, and 
opiio^ from opiJiure, But we reply that these verbs of the first conjugation, like many 
others, are probably derived from obeolete verbs of the third conjugation. For the 
derivation favored in the text, see Curtlus, Oriechlsche Etymologic, 6te Au1L,864; 
Flck, VergL WOrterb. der indoger. Spr., 2 : 287 ; Vanlcek, Or.-Lat. Etym. WOrterb., 
2 : 829 ; Andrews, Latin Lexicon, in voce ; Nitzsch, System of Christ. Doctrine, 7 ; Van 
Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 75-77 ; PhUippi, Glaubenslehre, l:6;Eahnl8, Dogmatik, 8:16; 
Menzies, History of Religion, U ; Max MOUer, Natural Bellglon, lect. 2. 

2. False Conceptions. 

(a) Beligion is not, as Hegel declared, a kind of knowing; for it 
would then be only an incomplete form of philosophy, and the measore of 
knowledge in each case would be the measure of piety. 

In a system of idealistic pantheism, like that of Hegel, God is the subject of religion 
as well as its object, lleligion is Ood's knowing of himself through the human oon- 
sdousncfls. Hegel did not utterly Ignore other elements In religion. ** Feeling, Intui- 
tion, and fadth belong to it," he said, **and mere cognition Is one-sided.'* Yet he was 
always looking for the movement of thouijTit in all forms of life ; Ood and the universe 
were but developments of the primordial idea, '* What knowledge is worth knowing,*' 
he ssked, *'lf God is unknowable ? To know God is eternal life, and thinking Is also 
true worship." Hegel's error was In regarding life as a process of thought, rather than 
in regarding thought as a process of life. Here was the reason for the bitterness 
between Hegel and Sohldermacher. Hegel rightly considered that feeling must become 
intelligent before it is truly religious, but he did not recognise the supreme importance 
of love in a theological system. He gave even less place to the will than he gave to the 
emotions, and he failed to see that the knowledge of God of which Scripture speaks Is 
a knowing, not of the intellect alone, but of the whole man, including the alfootlonal 
and voluntary nature. 

Goethe : *' How can a man come to know himself ? Never by thinking, but by doing. 
Try to do your duty, and you will know at once what you are worth. You cannot play 
the flute by blowing alone,— you must use your fingers." So we can never come to 
know God by thinking alone. John 7 : 17—" If any b«& vill«tk to do kii vill, ht ihitt kanr of th» tosA- 
Ing, TlieUiar it is of God." The Gnostics, Stapfer, Henry Yin. aU show that there nmy be 
much theological knowledge without true religion. Chilllngworth's maxim,** The 
Bible only, the religion of Protestants," Is inadequate and Inaccurate ; for the Bible, 
without faith, love, and obedience, nuiy become a fetich and a snare : Joka 5 :ll^ K^'^Tt 
Mvok theSeriptBTM, . . . ud ye vill not oomo to no, that je may havo lifd" See Sterrett, Studies in 
Hegel's Philosophy of Beligion; Porter, Human Intellect, 69, 60, 412, lffi6-688, 680,060; 
Morell, Hist. Phllos., 476, 477 ; Hamerton, InteL Life, 814 ; BiU Sao., : 874. 

(b) Beligion is not, as Schleiermacher held, the mere feeling of deiMnd- 
ence ; for sach feeling of dependence is not religions, nnlees exercised 
toward God and accompanied by moral effort 

In German theology, Schleiermacher constitutes the transition from the old rational- 
ism to the evangelical faith. " Like Lazarus, with the grave clothes of a pantheistic 
philosophy entangling his steps," yet with a Moravian experience of the life of God in 
the soul, he based religion upon the inner certainties of Christian feeling. But, as Prin- 
cipal Fairbaim remarks, ** Emotion is impotent unless it speaks out of conviction : and 
where conviction is, there will be emotion which is potent to persuade." If Christian- 
ity is religious feeling alone, then there is no essential difference between it and other 
religions, for all alike are products of the leligious sentiment. But Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from other religions by its peculiar religious conceptions. Doctrine pre- 
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cedes Ufa, and Christian dootrlne, not mere reUgious f eelln^r. Is the cause of Ghris- 
tianitj as a distinctlYe reUglon. Though faith begins in feeling, moreover, it does not 
end there. We see the worthlessness of mere feeling in the transient emotions of 
theatre-goers, and in the oooaslonal phenomena of revivals. 

Sabatler, Philos. Relign 27, adds to Schleiermacher's passive element of dependence, 
the active element of prayer. Kaftan, Bogmatik, 10— ** Schleiermacher regards God as 
the Soume of our being, but forgets that he Is also our End." Fellowship and progress 
are as Important elements in religion as Is dependence; and fellowship must come 
before progress— such fellowship as presupposes pardon and life. Schleiermacher 
apparently believed in neither a personal God nor his own personal Immortality ; see 
his Life and Letters, 2z 77-00; Bfartineau, Study of Religion, 2: 867. Charles Hodge 
compares him to a ladder in a pit— a good thing for those who wish to get out, but not 
for those who wish to get in. Domer : ** The Moravian brotherhood was his mother ; 
Greece was his nurse.*' On Schleiermacher. see Herzog, Bealencydopttdie, in voce ; Bib. 
Sac 1868: 875; 1888: 684 ; Llddon, Elements of Religion, lect. I ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 
14 ; Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 176 ; Fisher, Supemat. Origin of Christiaaity, 6Gi- 
570 ; Oalrd, Philos. Religion, 180-186. 

(e) Beligion is not, as Kant maintaiiied, morality or moral action ; for 
molality is oonf ormity to an abstract la.w of right, while religion is essen- 
tially a relation to a person, from whom the sonl receives blessing and to 
whom it Bozrenders itself in love and obedience. 

Kant, EritOc dor praktlschen Vemunft, Beschluss: ^ I know of but two beautiful 
things, the starry heavens above my head, and the sense of duty within my heart.'* 
Bat the mere sense of duty often distresses. We object to the word " obey " as the 
Imperative of religion, because (1) it makes religion a matter of the will only ; (2) will 
presupposes affection ; (8) love is not subject to will ; (4) it makes God all law, and no 
grace ; (5) it makes the Christian a servant only, not a friend ; cf, Joim 15 : 15—" lo longor do 
I cdl yw Hmaii .... but I hAte oallad joa tnmi»"—a. relation not of service but of love 
(Westoott, Bib. Com., in loco ). The voice that speaks is the voice of love, rather than the 
voice of law. We object also to liatthew Arnold's definition: ^'Religion Is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeUug ; morality touched with emotion." This leaves 
out of .view the receptive element in religion, as well as its relation to a personal God. 
A truer statement would be that religion Is morality toward God, as morality is 
religion toward man. Bowne, FhUos. of Theism, 251— "Morality that goes beyond 
mere oonsdentiousness must have recourse to religion **; see Lotze, Philos. of Religion. 
128-14S. Goethe : ** Unqualified activity, of whatever kind, leads at hist to bankruptcy "; 
see also Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 66-09 ; Shedd, Sermons to the Natural Man, 244- 
M ; IJddon, BlementB of Beligion, 19. 

8. ^89enHal Idea. Beligion in its essential idea is a life in God, a life 
liyed in recognition of Cbd, in communion with Qod, and under control of 
the indwelling Spirit of God. Since it is a life, it cannot be described as con- 
mi^ n g solely in the exercise of any one of the powers of intellect^ affection, 
or wilL As physical life involyds the unity and cooperation of all the organs 
of the body, so religion, or spiritual life, involves the united working of all 
the powers of the souL To feeling, however, we must assign the logical 
pr!oril>y, since holy affection toward God, imparted in regeneration, is the 
condition of truly knowing God and of truly serving him. 

8eeGodet,on the Ultimate Design of Man— "God in man, and man in God"— in 
Princeton Rev., Nov. 1880; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 5-79, and Religlonsphllosophie, 255 
—Religion Is ** Sache desganaen Geisteslebens **i Crane, Religion of To-morrow, 4r-'' Reli- 
gion is the personal influence of the immanent God **; Sterrett, Reason and Authority 
in Religion, 31, 8S^-" Religion Is the reciprocal relation or communion of God and man, 
mvolving (1) revelation, (2) ftilth " ; Dr. J. W. A. Stewart : *' Religion is f eUowship wit h 
God *' ; Pascal : ** Piety is God sensible to the heart " ; Ritschl, Justif . and Reoondl., 13 
—** Christianity is an ellipee with two foci— Christ as Redeemer and Christ as King, 
Christ for us and Christ in us, redemption and monility, religion and ethics *' ; Kaftan, 
Dogmatlk, 8— "The Christian religion is (1) the MtiQdom of Ood as a goal above tho 
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world, to be attained by moral development here, and (S) reconeUiaUon toUh God per- 
mitting attainment of this goal in spite of our sins. Christian theology once grounded 
itself in man's natural knowledge of Qod ; we now start with religion, U e., that 
Christian knowledge of God which we oaU faith." 

Herbert Spenoer: **BeUgion is an a priori theory of the universe**; Romanes, 
Thoughts on Religion, 48, adds: ** which assumes intelligent personality as the orig- 
inating cause of the universe, sdenoe dealing with the How, the phenomenal prooeas, 
religion dealing with the TTTto, the intelligent Personality who works through the 
process.*' Holland, in Lux Mundi, 27—** Natural life is the life in God which has not yet 
arrived at this recognition **— the recognition of the fact that God is in all things — "it 
is not yet, as such, religious; . • . Beligionisthedisoovery,bytheson,of aFather whois 
in all his works, yet is distinct from them all." Dewey, Psychology, 288— ** Feeling 
finds its absolutely universal expression in religious emotion, which is the finding or 
realimtion of self in a completely realized personality which unites in itself truth, or 
the oomplete unity of the relations of all objects, beauty or the complete unity of all 
ideal values, and rightness or the complete unity of all persons. The emotion which 
accompanies the reUgious life is that which accompanies the complete acttyity of our- 
selves; the self is realized and finds its true life in God.** Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 
262— ** Ethics is simply the growing insight into, and the effort to actualize In society, 
the sense of fundamental kinship and identity of substance in all men ; while religion 
is the emotion and the devotion which attend the realization in our self -consciousness 
of an inmost spiritual relationship arisbag out of that unity of substance which con- 
stitutes man the true son of the eternal Father.** See Yan Ooeterzee, Dogmatics, 81-«5 ; 
Julius Mmier,Doct. Sin, 2: 227; Nitach, Syst. of Christ Doct^ KH»: Luthardt, Fund. 
Truths, 147 ; Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : 12. 

4. Iftferences. 

From tiiis definition of religion it f olloimi : 

(a) That in strictness there is but one religion. Man is a religions being, 
indeed, as having the capacity for this divine life. He is actaallj religions^ 
however, only when he enters into this living relation to God. False 
religions are the oaricatores which men given to sin, or the imaginations 
which men groping after light, form of this life of the sonl in God. 

Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 18—** If Christianity be true, it is not a 
religion, but the religion. If Judaism be also true, it is so not as distinct from but as 
coincident with Christianity, the one religion to which it can bear only the relation of 
a part to the whole. If there be portions of truth in other religious systems, they are 
not portions of other religions, but portions of the one religion which somehow or 
other became incorporated with fables and falsities.** John Gaird, Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, 1 : 25— *' You can never get at the true idea or essence of religion merely by 
trying to find out something that is common to all religions ; and it is not the lower 
religions that explain the higher, but conversely the higher religion explains all the 
lower religions.** George P. Fisher : " The recognition of certain elements of truth in 
the ethnic religions does not mean that Christianity has defects which are to be repaired 
by borrowing from them ; it only means that the ethnic faiths have in fragments what 
Christianity has as a whole. Comparative religion does not bring to Christianity new 
truth ; it provides illustrations of how Christian truth meets human needs and aspi- 
rations, and gives a full vision of that which the most spiritual and gifted among the 
heathen only dimly discerned.** 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, sermon on Pronrla 80 : 27— 'Tkt ^irii of man ia Uu lamp of JahoTali**— ^*a lamp, 
but not necessarily lighted; alamp thatoanbelitonly by thetouchof adlvineflame'* — 
man has naturally and universally a capacity for religion, but Is by no means naturally 
and universally religious. All false reUgions have some element of truth ; otherwise 
they could never have gained or kept their hold upon mankind. We need to recognize 
these elements of truth in dealing with them. There is some silver in a counterfeit dol- 
lar, else it would deceive no one ; but the thin washing of silver over the lead does not 
prevent it from being bad money. Clarke, Christian Theology. S— '* See Paul's methods 
of dealing with heathen religion, in Acts U with gross paganism and in Acts 17 with its 
cultured form. He treats it with sympathy and Justice. Christian theology has the 
advantage of walking in the light of God's self-manifestation in Christ, while heathen 
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reUglons grope after God and worship him In Ignorance "; c/. lots 14: 15— "▼• . . • 
kriag yoa good tidingi, th*t 70 skoald turn from tluao tiia things onto * linogGod"; 17: 22— "I porooiro that 70 
V man tkia iimilly roTomit tovord the divinitioi. . . . Vhftt ikanlan 70 vonhip in ignoranoa, this I lot 
forth QBio 70a." 

Matthew Arnold: ** Children of men I the unseen Power whose eye Forever doth 
aooompany mankind. Hath looked on no religion scornfully That man did ever find. 
Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? Which has not faUem on the 
dry heart like rain ? Which has not cried to sunk, self -weary man, Thou must he bom 
agaiQ?'* Christianity is absolutely exclusive, because it is absolutely inclusive. It is 
not an amalgamation of other religions, but it has in It all that is best and truest 
in other religions. It is the white light that contains all the colored rays. God 
may have made disclosures of truth outside of Judaism, and did so in Balaam 
and Melohisedek, In Confucius and Socrates. But while other religions have a 
relative excellence, Christianity is the absolute religion that contains all excellencies. 
Hatheeon, Messages of the Old Bellglons, 828-^42— ^* Christianity Is reconciliation. 
Ghxiatianity includes the aspiration of Bgypt ; it sees. In this aspiration, God in the soul 
(Brahmanism); recognizes the evil power of sin with Parseeism; goes back to a pure 
beginning like China; surrenders itself to human brotherhood like Buddha; gets all 
things from within like Judaism; makes the present life beautiful like Greece; seeks 
a universal kingdom like Borne ; shows a growth of divine life, like the Teuton. Chris- 
tianity is the manifold wisdom of Gkxl.'* See also Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 88-98. 
Shakespeare : " There Is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly 
distill it out." 

(6) That the oontent of religion is greater than that of theology. The 
facts of religion come within the range of theology only so far as they can 
be definitely conceived, accnrately expressed in language, and brought 
into rational relation to each other. 

This principle enables us to define the proper limits of religious fellowship. It should 
be as wide as is religion itself. But it is important to remember what religion is. 
ReUgion is not to be identified with the capacity for religion. Nor can we regard the 
perversions and caricatures of religion as meriting our fellowship. Otherwise we might 
be required to have fellowship with devil-worship, polygamy, thuggery, and the inquisi- 
tion ; for aU these have been dignified with the name of religion. True religion involves 
some knowledge, however rudimentary, of the true God, the God of righteousness; 
some sense of sin as the contrast between human character and the divine standard ; 
some casting of the soul upon divine mercy and a divine way of salvation, in place of 
self-righteous earning of merit and reliance upon one^s works and one's record ; 
some practical effort to realize ethical principle in a pure life and in influence over 
others. Wherever these marks of true religion appear^ even in Unitarians, Boman- 
ists, Jews or Buddhists, there we recognize the demand for fellowship. But we also 
attribute these germs of true religion to the inworking of the omnipresent Christ, 
** tho light Thiflh lightoth •Ter7 man' ' ( John 1:9), and we see in them incipient repentance and faith, 
even though the Christ who is their object is yet unknown by name. Christian fellow- 
ship mnst have a larger basis in accepted Christian truth, and Church fellowship a still 
larger basis in conunon acknowledgment of N. T. teaching as to the church. RettgUma 
fellowship, in the widest sense, rests upon the fact that " God is no nspeeter of penons : bat ia 
•Ttry utieA h« that faanth him and vorketh rightoooflMi is aoosptabla to him" (iota 10 : 84, 85). 

(c) That religion is to be distingnished from formal worship, which is 
simply the ontward expression of religion. As sach expression, worship is 
"formal communion between €bd and his people." In it God speaks to 
man, and man to God. It therefore properly includes the reading of 
Scripture and preaching on the side of God, and prayer and song on the 
side of the people. 

Sterrett, Beason and Authority in Bellgion, 166— "Christian worship is the utterance 
(outeranoe) of the spirit." But there is more in true love than can be put into a lovo- 
letter, and there is more in true religion than can be expressed either In theology or 
in wonihip. Christian worship Is communion between God and man. But communion 
cannot be onesided. Madame de StaO, whom Heine called *' a whirlwind in pettiooats," 
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ended one of her brilliant soliloquies by saying : "What a delightful oonyenation we 
have had !'* We may find a better illustration of the nature of worship in Thomas A 
Kempis'B dialogues between the saint and his Savior, in the Imitation of Christ. 
Goethe: "Against the great superiority of another there is no remedy but love. . • . 
To praise a man is to put one's self on his level." If this be the efFeot of loving and 
praising man, what must be the effect of loving and praising God I Inscription in Gra»- 
mere Church : "Whoever thou art that enterest this church, leave It not without one 
prayer to God for thyself, for those who minister, and for those who worship here/' 
In JuDM 1 : 27 — " Pore religion aod uidsfiled before ou God and Father is this, to risit the fiUkeries and videvi in 
their aflLietion, ud to keep oneself unspotted firem the vorld" — "reli^on," ^fniaKtia, is eultus exterior; 
and the meaning is that "the external service, the outward garb, the very ritual of 
Christianity, is a life of purity, love and self-devotion. What its true essence, its 
inmost spirit may be, the writer does not say, but leaves this to be inferred.** On the 
relation between religion and worship, see Trof. Pay, in New Bnglander, Jan. 1883; 
Prof. T. Harwood Pattlson, Public Prayer; Trench, Syn. N.T., 1: sec 48; Coleridge, 
Aids to Beflection, Introd., Aphorism 23 ; lightf oot, GaL, 8&1, note 2. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MATERIAL OF THEOLOGY. 

L SoiJBcnu OF THBOi<OGY.-~C}od himself, in the last analysis 
only sooroe of knowledge \nth regard to his own being and relations. 
Theology is therefore a summary and explanation of the content of Qod's 
self-revdations. These are, first, the revelation of God in natnre ; secondly 
and supremely, the revektlon of Gk>d in the Scripturea 

Ambrose: ^To whom shall I give greater credit concerning God than to Q06, him- 
self ? ** Yon Baader : ** To know God without God is impossible ; there Is no knowledge 
without him who is the prime source of knowledge.'* C. A. Briggs, VHilther, 8 — *' God 
reveals truth In several spheres : in universal nature, in the constitution of mankind, 
in the historj of our race, in the Sacred Scriptures, but above all in the person of Jesus 
Christ our Lord.*' F. H. Johnson, What is Reality? 883— *' The teacher intervenes 
when needed. Revelation helps reason and conscience, but is not a subsUtuU for them. 
But OatholiolBm alBrms this substitution for the church, and Protestantism for the 
Bible. The Bible, like nature, gives many free gifts, but more in the germ. Growing 
ethical ideals must interpret the Bible.** A. J. F. Behrends : '' The Bible is only a tele- 
scope, not the eye which sees, nor the stars which the telescope brings to view. It Is 
your business and mine to see the stars with our own eyes.** Schurman, Agnosticism, 
178— " The Bible is a glass through which to see the living Gk>d. But it is useless when 
you put your eyes out.** 

We can know God only so far as ho has revealed himself. The Immanent God is 
known, but the transcendent God we do not know any more than we know the side of 
the moon that is turned away from us. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 113— '* The 
word 'authority 'is derived from auctor, augeo^ ^ add.* Authority odds something 
to the truth communicated. The thing added is the personal element of n^itTteas. This 
is needed wherever there is ignorance which cannot be removed by our own effort, or 
unwillingnesB which results from our own sin. In religion I need to add to my own 
knowledge that which Qod imparts. Reason, conscience, church. Scripture, are all 
delegated and subordinate authorities ; the only original and supreme authority is God 
himself, or Christ, who is only Qod revealed and made comprehensible by us." Gore, 
Incarnation, 181— ** All legitimate authority represents the reason of God, educating 
the reason of man and communicating itself to it. ... . Man is made in God's imag'c : 
he is, in his fundamental capacity, a son of God, and he becomes so m fact, and fully, 
through union with Christ Therefore in the truth of God, as Christ presents it to him , 
hecanreoogniae his own better reason,— to use Plato*s beautiful expression, he can 
salute it by force of instinct as something akin to himself, before he can give intellec- 
tual account of it" 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 38IM37, holds that there is no such thing as unastisted 
reason, and that even if there were, natural religion is not one of its products. Behind 
all evolution of our own reason, he says, stands the Supreme Reason. '* Gonsoience, 
ethical ideals, capacity for admiration, sympathy, repentance, righteous indignation, 
as well as our delight in beauty and truth, are all derived from God.'* Kaftan, in Am. 
Jour. Theology, 1900; 718, 710, maintains that there is no other principle for dogmatics 
than Holy Scripture. Yet he holds that knowledge never comes directly from 
Scripture, but from faith. The order is not : Scripture, doctrine, faith ; but rather. 
Scripture, faith, doctrine. Scripture is no more a direct authority than is the church. 
Revelation is addressed to the whole man, that is, to the tolU of the man, and it 
claims obedience from him. Since all Christian knowledge is mediated through faith, 
it rests on obedience to the authority of revelation^ and revelation is self-manifestation 
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on the part of God. Kaftan should have reooffnised more fully that not aimplj 
Scripture, but all knowable truth, is a revelation from God, and that Christ is " tk« light 
w^iA lightatk tmtj nan" ( Joha 1:9). Bevelatioa is an organio whole, which beffins in nature, 
but finds its dimax and key in the historical Christ whom Scripture presents to us. 
See H. C. Minton's review of Martineau*s Seat of Authority, in Presb. and Bef . Bey., 
Apr. 1900:20389. 

1. Scripture and Nature. By nature we here mean not only physical 
facts, or facts with regard to the substances, properties, forces, and laws 
of the material world, but also spiritual facts, or facts with regard to the 
intellectnal and moral constitution of man, and the orderly arrangement of 
human society and history. 

We here use the word ** nature** In the ordinary sense, as indudinsr man. There is 
another and more proper use of the word *' nature,*' which makes it simply a complex 
of forces and beings under the law of cause and effect. To nature in this sense man 
belongs only as respects his body, while as immaterial and peisonal he is a supernatural 
being. Free will is not under the law of physical and mechanical causation. As 
Bushnell has said : '* Nature and the supernatural together constitute the one system 
of God.*' Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 233 — '' Things are natural 
or supernatural according to where we stand. Man is supernatural to the mineral; 
God is supernatural to the man.*' We shall in subsequent chapters use the term 
** nature " in the narrow sense. The universal use of the phrase " Natural Theology, '* 
however, compels us in this chapter to employ the word " nature *' in its broader sense 
as Inducing man, although we do this under protest, and with this explanation of the 
more proper meaning of the term. See Hopkins, in Princeton lleview, Sept. 1882 : 183 a?. 

E. G. Bobinson : " Bushnell separates nature ftom the supernatural. Nature is a 
blind train of causes. God has nothing to do with it, except as he steps Into it from 
without. Man is supernatural, because he is outside of nature, having the power of 
originating an independent train of causes." If this were the proper conception of 
nature, then we might be compelied to conclude with P. T. Forsyth, in Faith and 
Criticism, 100 — " There is no revelation in nature. There can be none, because there 
is no forgiveness. We cannot be sure about her. She is only eosthetic. Her ideal is 

harmony, not rooonciUatlon For the conscience, stricken or strong, she has no 

word. . . . Nature does not contain her own teleology, and for the moral soul that 
refuses to be fancy-fed, Christ is the one luminous smile on the dark face of the world." 
But this is virtually to confine Christ's revelation to Scripture or to the mcarnation. 
As there was an astronomy without the telescope, so there was a theology before the 
Bible. George Harris, Moral Bvolution, ill—" Nature is both evolution and revela- 
tion. As soon as the question How is answered, the questions Whtnce and Why arise. 
Nature is to God what speech is to thought" The title of Henry Drummond*s book 
should have been : '* Spiritual Law in the Natural World," for nature is but the free 
though regular activity of Gk>d ; what we call the supernatural is simply his extraordi- 
nary working. 

(a) Natural theology. — The universe is a source of theology. The 
Scriptures assert that God has revealed himself in nature. There is not 
only an outward witness to his existence and character in the constitution 
and government of the universe (Ps. 19 ; Acts 14 : 17 ; Bom. 1: 20), but an 
inward witness to his existence and character in the heart of every man 
(Bom. 1 : 17, 18, 19, 20, 82 ; 2 : 15). The systematic exhibition of these 
facts, whether derived from observation, history or science, constitutes 
natural theology. 

Outward witness : Pi 19 : 1-6 — " Th« 1imt«iu deoUrs the glory of God "; lets 14 : 17 - " ho loft not hisuelf 
vithoat vitnooi, in that he did good, and gate jou firom heavon rains and frttitAd oeaMns*' ; Rom. 1 : 20~ "for the 
inTiaUo things of himiinoe the oraation of the vorld areelearlj seen, being peroeiTed through the things that are made, 
eren his oTorlasting pover and dlTinity." Inward witness : Bom. 1 : 19— rb ywtvT^v rov ecoO = "that 
vhieh is knovn of God is manifest in them.*' Ck>mpare the diroxo^i^irrercu of the gospel in verse 17, 
with the i.woK9Xvjrrtri of wnith in vorae 18— two revelations, one of 6pyi|, the other of 
xapi« ; see Shedd, Homlletics, 11. Bon. 1: 88— "knoiring the oidinanee of God" ; 2 : 15— 'nhej show the 
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wkoftteUYvnttaLiiitkttrliMrtff;* Therefore even the heathen are "Yith«Ltii8Qae"(Bsm.l: SO). 
There are two boola: Nature and Sorlpture— one written, the other unwritten: and 
there 1b need of studyfaig both. On the paflBa«eB In Romans, eee the Commentary of 
Hodge. 

Spurgeon toid of a godly person who, when sailing down the Rhine, dosed his eyes, 
lert the beauty of the soene should divert his mind from spiritual themes. The Puritan 
turned away from the moss-rose, sasdng that he would oount nothing on earth lovely. 
But this is to despise God's works. J. H. Barrows: '*The Himalayas are the raised 
letters upon which we blind children put our Angers to spell out the name of God.'* 
To despise the works of God Is to despise God himself. God is present in nature, and 
is now speaking. Ft. 19 : 1 —" Th« kMTaos dodan tiia giorj of God, ud the fimuiiat ihoveth his handi- 
vDrh " —present tenses. Nature is not so much a 2>oo7c, as a voice, Hutton, Essays, 2 : 236 
— ** The direct knowledge of spiritual communion must be supplemented by knowledge 
of God*s ways gained from the study of nature. To neglect the study of the natural 
mysteries of the universe leads to an arrogant and illicit intrusion of moral and spirit- 
ual assumptions into a different world. Thisisthelessonof thebookof Job.*' Hatch, 
Hlbbert Lectures, 85~**Man, the servant and interpreter of nature, is also, and is 
thereby, the servant and interpreter of the living God." Books of science are the 
record of man's past interpretations of God's works. 

(6) Natnral theology supplemented. — The Christian revelation is the 
chief source of theology. The Scriptures plainly dedare that the revela- 
tion of God in natore does not supply all the knowledge which a sinner 
needs ( Acts 17 : 23 ; Eph. 8:9). This revelation is therefore supplemented 
by another, in which divine attributes and merciful provisions only dimly 
shadowed forth in nature are made known to men. This latter revela- 
tion consists of a series of supernatural events and communications, the 
record of which is presented in the Scriptures. 

Acts 17 : 23 —Paul shows that, though the Athenians, in the erection of an altar to an 
unknown God, ** acknowledged a divine existence beyond any which the ordinary rites 
of thehr worship recognized, that Being was still unknown to them ; they had no Just 
conception of his nature and perfections" ( Hackett, in loco ). IpL 3 : 9 — " the ajitary vhieh 
h»th baoL hid in God"— this mystery is in the gospel made known for man's salvation. 
Hegel, in his Philosophy of Religion, says that Christianity is the only revealed religion* 
beoaage the Christian God is the only one from whom a revelation can come. We may 
add that as sdenoe is the record of man's progressive interpretation of God's revela- 
tion in the realm of nature, so Scripture is the record of man's progressive interpreta- 
tion of God's revelation in the realm of spirit. The phrase " word of God " does not prima- 
rily denote a record,— it is the spoken word, the doctrine, the vltalizhig truths disclosed 
by Christ; see ]bil3:19—"hMnththovonl of tha kingdom"; Lake 5 : 1— "haud tho word of God"; AeteS: 
25— *'8pokaithovordoftheLord";i3:48,49— "gloriliod the vordof God: . . . the vord of tho Lord vu 
spnad Abroad "; 19:10,20— "hoard tho vord of the Lord, . . . mighUlj grew tho word of tha Lord"; 1 Oor. 
1 : 18 — •' tha vocd of tha tna " — all designating not a document, but an unwritten word ; c/. 
Jar. 1:4 — "tha vocd of JahoTth oama unto ma"; li. 1:3 — "tha vordof Jahorahaamaaxpraiilyiintolnklal, 
thapriatt" 

( c) The Scriptures the final standard of appeal — Science and Scripture 
throw light upon each other. The same divine Spirit who gave both reve- 
lations is still present, enabling the believer to interpret the one by the 
other and thus progressively to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Because of our finiteness and sin, the total record in Scripture of Gk)d's past 
communications is a more trustworthy source of theology than are our 
conclusions from nature or our private impressions of the teaching of the 
Spirit Theology therefore looks to the Scripture itself as its chief source 
of material and its final standard of appeaL 

There is an internal work of the divine Spirit by which the outer word is made an 
inner word, and its truth and power are manifested to the heart Scripture represents 
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tbiB work of tbe Spirit, not as a glylng of new truth, but as an illumination of the mind 
to perceive the fulness of meaning whiohlay wrapped up in the truth alreadjievealed. 
OhrlBtis"thatntk"(Jok]ii4:6); "inwkflmintUtkttaMrwof wiadom«iiikiiovl«dc»kidd«" (0aLS:3) ; 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus saja, "ihaU Ukaof ■taa.AiiiihBUtelM* it uto jw" (J«kai6:14). The 
Incarnation and the Croasexpresstheheartof God and the secret of the uniTsrae: all 
discoveries in theology are hut the unfolding of truth involved in these facts. Hie 
Spirit of Christ enables us to compare nature with Scripture, and Scripture with 
nature, and to correct mistakes in interpreting the one by light gained from the other. 
Because the church as a whole, by which we mean the company of true believers in all 
lands and ages, has the promise that it shall be guided "iito all tki tratk" (JokAi6:iS), wo 
may confidently expect the progress of Christian doctrine. 

Christian experience Is somettmes regarded as an original source of religions truth. 
Experience, however, is but a testing and proving of the truth objectively contained 
in God^l revelation. The word '* experience " is derived from experiar, to test, to try. 
Christian consciousness is not " norma normans," but ** norma normata." Light, like 
life, comes to us through the mediation of others. Yet the first comes from God as 
really as the last, of which without hesitation we say: "God made me," though we 
have human parents. As I get tbrough the service-pipe in my house the same water 
which is stored in the reservoir upon the hillside, so in the Scriptures I get the same 
truth which the Holy Spirit originally communicated to prophets and apostles. Calvin, 
Institutes, book I, chap. 7~"As nature has an Immediate manifestation of God in 
conscience, a mediate in his works, so revehitlon has an immediate manifestation of God 
in the Spirit, a mediate in the Scriptures." ^ Man's nature," said Spurgeon, ''is not 
an orguiized lie, yet his inner consciousness has been warped by sin, and though once 
it was an Infallible guide to truth and duty, sin has made it very deceptive. The 
standard of infallibility is not in man*s consdousnesB, but in the Scriptures. When 
consciousness in any matter is contrary to the word of Gk>d, we must know that it is 
not God's voice within us, but the devil's." Dr. George A. Gordon says that ** Christian 
history is a revelation of Christ additional to that contained in the New Testament." 
Should we not say ''illustrative," instead of " additional *7 On the relation between 
Christian experience and Scripture, see Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 285- 
800 : Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : 8i4r84S ; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 1 : 16. 

H. H. Bawden : *' God is the ultimate authority, but there are delegated authorities, 
such as family, state, church ; instincts, feelings, conscience ; the general experience of 
the race, traditions, utilities ; revelation in nature and in Scripture. But the highest 
authority available for men in morals and religion is the truth concerning Christ con- 
tained in the Christian Scriptures. What the truth concerning Christ is, is determined 
by : ( 1) the human reason, conditioned by a right attitude of the feelings and the will ; 
(2) in the light of all the truth derived from nature, including man ; (8) in the light of 
the history of Christianity; (4) in the light of the origin and development of the 
Scriptures themselves. The authority of the generic reason and the authority of 
the Bible are co-relative, slnoe they both have been developed in the providence of 
God, and since the latter is in large measure but the reflection of the former. This 
view enables us to hold a rational conception of the function of the Scripture in 
religion. This view, further, enables us to rationalize what is called the inspiration of 
the Bible, the nature and extent of inspiration, the Bible as history^-a record of the 
historic unfolding of revelation; the Bible as literature— a compend of life-prin- 
ciples, rather than a book of rules ; the Bible Christocentric— an incarnation of the 
divine thought and will in human thought and language." 

(d) The theology of Soriptare not tmnatoiaL — ^Though we speak of 
the systematized traths of nature as constitating natural theology, we aro 
not to infer that Scriptural theology is unnatural. Since the Scriptuies 
have the same author as nature, the same principles are illustrated in the 
one as in the other. All the doctrines of fhe Bible have their reason in 
that same nature of Qod which constitutes the basis of all material things. 
Ohristianity is a supplementary dispensation, not as contradicting, or cor- 
recting errors in, natural theology, but as more perfectly revealing the 
truth. Christianity is indeed the ground-plan upon which the whole 
creation is built— the original and eternal truth of which natural theology 
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]8 but a partial ezpreasioiL Henoe the theology of nature and the theol- 
ogy of Soriptnre are mutoally dependent. Natural theology not only pre- 
paiee the way for, but it receives stimulas and aid from. Scriptural 
theology. Natoral theology may now be a source of truth, which, before 
the Scriptures came, it could not furnish. 

John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christiaiiity, 88— ** There is no suoh thing as a natural 
reUgion or religion of reason distinct from revealed religion. Christianity Is more 
profoundly, more oomprehensively, rational, more aooordant with tlie deepest princi- 
ples of human nature and human thought than is natural religion ; or, as we may put 
it, Christianity is natural religion elevated and transmuted into revealed.*' Peabody, 
Christianity the Religion of Native, lecture 2—" Revelation Is the unveiling, uncover^ 
ing of what previously ejdsted, and it excludes the idea of newness, invention, creation. 
. . . The revealed religion of earth is the natural religion of heaven." Compare 
|0T. 13 : 8 — " tkt Unb tk&t iaXk bMB ilain from tkt finndatiaa of ttt vorld " » the coming of Christ was 
DO make^shift ; in a true sense the Cross existed in eternity ; the atonement is a re vela- 
tion of an eternal fftct in the being of Gk>d. 

Note Plato's illustration of the cave whl<^ can he easily threaded by one who has 
previously entered It with a torch. Nature is the dim light from the cave's mouth ; 
the torch is Scripture. Kant to Jacobi, in Jaoobi's Werke, 8 : 528— ** If the gospel had 
not previously taught the universal moral laws, reason would not yet have obtained 
so perfect an insight into them." Alexander McLaren : *" Non-Christian thinkers now 
talk eloquently about God's love, and even reject the gospel in the name of that love, 
thus kicking down the ladder by which they have climbed. But it was the Cross that 
taught the world the love of God, and apart from the death of Christ men may hope 
that there is a heart at the centre of the universe, but they can never be sure of it." 
The parrot fancies that he taught men to talk. 8o Mr. Spencer fancies that he 
invented ethics. He is only using the twilight, after his sun has gone down. Domer, 
Hist. Prot. TheoL, 262, 253— " Faith, at the Reformation, first gave scientific certainty ; 
it had God sure : henoe it proceeded to banish scepticism in philosophy and science." 
See also Dove, Logic of Christian Faith, 888; Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 442-403; 
Bib. Sao., 1874 :4a6 ; A. H. Strong, Christ in CreaUon, 228, 227. 

2. Scripture and nationalism. Although the Scriptures make known 
much that is beyond the power of man's unaided reason to discover or 
fully to comprehend, their teachings, when taken together, in no way 6on- 
tradict a reason conditioned in its activity by a holy affection and enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God. To reason in the large sense, as including the 
mind's power of cognizing God and moral relations — not in the narrow 
sense of mere reasoning, or the exercise of the purely logical faculty — the 
Scriptures continually appeaL 

A. The proper office of reason, in this large sense, is : (a) To furnish 
us with those primary ideas of space, time, cause, substance, design, right, 
and God, which are Uie conditions of all subsequent knowledge. (6) To 
judge with regard to man's need of a special and supernatural revelation, 
(o) To examine the credentials of communications professing to be, or of 
docnments professing to record, such a revelation, {d) To estimate and 
reduce to system the facts of revelation, when these have been found pro- 
perly attested, (e) To deduce from these facts their natural and logical 
c(mdnsion& Thus reason itself prepares the way for a revelation above 
reason, and warrants an implicit trust in such revelation when once given. 

Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 81&->" Reason terminates in the proposition: 
Look for revelation." Leibnlts : ** Revelation is the viceroy who first presents his cre- 
dentials to the provincial assembly (reason ), and then himself presides." Reason can 
recognise truth after it is made known, as for example in the demonstrations of geom- 
etry, although it oould never discover that truth for Itself. See Oalderwood's illustra- 
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tdon of the party lost in the woods, who wisely take the oouzse indicated bjone at the 
tree4op with a larger view than their own ( Philosophy of the Infinite, 126 ). The nov- 
loe does well to trust his Ruide in the forest, at least till he learns to reoosrnlze for him- 
self the marks blazed upon the trees. Luthardt, Fund. Truths, leot. Yiii—** Season 
oould never have invented a self-humiliatinff God, cradled in a manger and dying on a 
cross." Leasing, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur,6: 134— "What is the meaning of a 
revelation that reveals nothing ?" 

Ritschl denies the presuppositions of any theology based on the Bible as the Infal- 
lible word of God on the one hand, and on the validity of the knowledge of God as 
obtained by scientiflo and philosophic processes on the other. Because philosophers, 
scientists, and even exegetes, are not agreed among themselves, he concludes that no 
trustworthy results are attainable by human reason. We grant that reason without 
love will fall into many errors with regard to God, and that faith is therefore the organ 
by which religious truth is to be apprehended. But we daim that this faith includes 
reason, and is itself reason in its highest form. Faith criticizes and Judges the pro- 
cesses of natural science as well as the contents of Scripture. But it also recognizes in 
science and Scripture prior workings of that same Spirit of Christ which is the source 
and authority of the Christian life. Ritschl ignores Christ's world-relations and there- 
fore secularizes and disparages science and philosophy. The faith to which he trusts as 
the source of theology is unwarrantably sundered from reason. It becomes a subjective 
and arbitrary standard, to which even the teaching of Scripture must yield prece- 
dence. We hold on the contrary, that there are ascertained results in science and In 
philosophy, as well as in the interpretation of Scripture as a whole, and that these 
results constitute an authoritative revelation. See Orr, The Theology of Ritschl ; Dor- 
ner. Hist. Prot. Theol., 1 : 288—'* The unreasonable In the empirical reason is taken 
captive by faith, which is the nascent true reason that despairs of itself and trustfully 
lays hold of objective Christianity." 

B. Bationalism, on the other hand, holds reason to be the ultimate 
sonroe of all religions truth, while Scripture is authoritative only so far as its 
revelations agree with previous conclusions of reason, or can be rationally 
demonstrated. Every form of rationalism, therefore, commits at least one 
of the following errors : (a) That of confounding reason with mere rea- 
soning, or the exercise of the logical intelligence. (6) That of ignoring 
the necessity of a holy aflection as the condition of all right reason in 
religious things, (c) That of denying our dependence in our present state 
of sin upon God's past revelations of himself, (d) That of regarding the 
unaided reason, even its normal and unbiased state, as capable of dis- 
covering, comprehending, and demonstrating all religious truth. 

Reason must not be confounded with ratiocination, or mere reasoning. Shall we fol- 
low reason ? Tes, but not Individual reasoning, against the testimony of those who 
are better informed than we ; nor by Insisting on demonstration, where probable evi- 
dence alone is possible ; nor by trustlDg solely to the evidence of the senses, when 
spiritual things are in question. Coleridge, in replying to those who argued that all 
knowledge comes to us from the senses, says : *' At any rate we must bring to all facts 
the light in which we see them.'* This the Christian does. The light of love reveals 
much that would otherwise be invisible. Wordsworth, Excursion, book 6 ( 508 ) — " The 
mind's repose On evidence is not to be ensured By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule." 

Rationalism is the mathematical theory of knowledge. Spinoza's Ethics is an illustra- 
tion of it. It would deduce the universe from an axiom. Dr. Hodge very wrongly 
described rationalism as "an overuse of reason." It is rather the use of an abnormal, 
perverted, Improperly conditioned reason ; see Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 34, 89, 6S, and 
criticism by Miller, in his Fetich In Theology. The phrase " sanctified intellect " means 
simply Intellect accompanied by right afTections toward Ck>d, and trained to work 
under their influence. Bishop Butler : '* Let reason be kept to, but let not such poor 
creatures as we are go on objecting to an infinite scheme that we do not see the neces- 
sity or usefulness of all its parts, and call that reasoning." Newman Smyth, Death's 
Place in Evolution, 86— "Unbelief is a shaft sunk down into the darkness of the earth. 
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Drtve the shaft deep enouirh. and it would come out into the sunlight on the earth's 
other Bide." The most unreasonable people in the world are those who depend solely 
upon reason, in the narrow sense. " The better to exalt reason, they make the world 
Irrational." ** The hen that has hatched ducklings walks with them to the water's edge, 
but there she stops, and she is amazed when they go on. So reason stops and faith goes 
on, finding its proper element in the invlBible. Beaaon is the feet that stand on solid 
earth; faith is the wings that enable us to fly ; and normal man is a creature with 
wings." Compare yvSxr^t ( 1 Tim. 6 : 20 — " ttit knovtedg* vhieh is faMj m MU«d " ) with Uiyimatt 
(3 Pat 1 : 2 — " tke knoirl«dg« of God and of Jems our Lord" « full knowledge, or true knowledge ). 
See Twesten, Dogmatlk, 1 : 467-500; Julius MUUer, Proof-texts, 4, 6; Hansel, Limits 
of Beligious Thought, 96 ; Dawson, Modem Ideas of Byolutlon. 

8. Scripture and MyaticUm, As rationalism recognizes too litde as 
coming from Gk)d, bo mysticism recognizes too much, 

A. True mysticism. — We have seen that there is an illumination of the 
minds of all believers by the Holy Spirit The Spirit, howevery makes no 
new revelation of truth, but uses for his instrument the truth already 
revealed by Christ in nature and in the Scriptures. The illuminating 
work of the Spirit is therefore an opening of men's minds to understand 
Christ's previous revelations. As one initiated into the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, every true believer may be called a mystic. True mysticism is 
that higher knowledge and fellowship which the Holy Spirit gives through 
the use of nature and Scripture as subordinate and prindpel means. 

" Hystio " = one initiated, from fiv», " to dose the eyes " — probably in order that the 
soul may have inward vision of truth. But divine truth Is a '* mystery," not only as 
something into which one must be initiated, but as vrcp/3«AXov<ra r^ yrMo-cws (IpL 8 : 19) 
—surpassing full knowledge, even to the believer ; see Meyer on Horn. 11 : 25 — " I voild not, 
bretkraa, hsvo yoa ipunwifc of this myBtory." The Germans have MviiXK with a favorable sense, 
if VBtlcismus with an unfavorable sense,— corresponding respectively to our true and 
false mysticism. True mysticism is intimated in Jolin 16: 13 ~" the ipiht of tnith . . . shsll 
gnids yoa into all the trath"; lph.3:9— "disponsation of the myBtory"; lOor. 8:10 — "vntou God roTosled 
than throagk tho Sprit" Nitzsch, Syst. of Christ. Doot, 85— ** Whenever true religion 
revives, there is an outcry against mysticism, i. ^, higher knowledge, fellowship, activ- 
ity through the Spirit of God i n the heart." Compare the charge against Paul that he 
was mad, in lots 26 : 84, 25, with his self- vindication in 2 Oor. 5 : 13 — " vhothir vo are beiido wr- 
salvos, it isuito God." 

Inge, Christian Mysticism, 21 — " Hamack speaks of mysticism as rationalism applied 
to a sphere above reason. He should have said reason applied to a sphere above ration- 
alism. Its fundamental doctrine is the unity of all existence. Man can realise his indi- 
viduality only by transcending it and finding himself in the larger unity of God's 
being. Man is a microcosm. He recapitulates the race, the universe, Christ himself.' ' 
ZMd., 6— Mysticism is *' the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the immanence of 
the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal. It implies ( 1 ) that 
the soul can see and perceive spiritual truth ; ( 2 ) that man, in order to know Gk>d, must 
be a partaker of the divine nature ; (8) that without holiness no man can see the Lord; 
(4) that the true hierophant of the mysteries of God is love. The 'scala perfectlonis' 
is (a) the purgative life; (b) the illuminative life; (c) the unltlve life." Stevens, 
Johannine Theology, 238, 240— ''The mysticism of John ... is not a subjective mys- 
ticism which absorbs the soul in self -contemplation and revery, but an objective and 
rational mysticism, which lives in a world of realities, apprehends divinely revealed 
truth, and bases its experience upon it. It is a mysticism which feeds, not upon its own 
feelings and fancies, but upon Christ. It involves an acceptance of him, and a life of 
obedience to him. Its motto is : Abiding in Christ" As the power press cannot dis- 
pense with the type, so the Spirit of God does not dispense with Christ's external revela- 
tions in nature and in Scripture. E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 864 — ** The word 
of Gk)d is a form or mould, into which the Holy Spirit delivers us when he creates us 
anew " ; e/. Som. 6 : 17— "70 boeamo obodiont firom tho haart to that form of taachiag vhsmiAto jo van 
ddinnd" 
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B. False xnystioifiaxL — MyatioiBm, however, as the term is oommonly 
used, errs in holding to the attainment of zeligioTis knowledge by direct 
communication from God, and bj passiye absorption of the hnman activi- 
ties into the divine. It either partially or wholly loses sight of (a) the out- 
ward organs of revelation, nature and the Scriptares ; (fi) the activity of 
the human powers in the reception of all religious knowledge ; (c) the 
personality of man, and, by consequence, the personality of €k)d. 

In oppofiltion to false mysticUan, we are to rememlMr that the Holy Bpiiit works 
through the truth externally revealed in nature and in Soriptore ( leti 14 : 17 — " k« kit 
not hifliMlf vitkMt vitoM"; KaBi.1: »~"th0i]iTwbbttiBgiof Ua wiM tha oPMitioatf tki vwU in oImtIj 
iMn";isti7: 51 —"jedotlvaTinBit tht lolj Sprit: m jew fUkm diiio do p"; lplL6: 17— *'th« 
BvordoftiLftSpurit, whibkiithtvtfdofGod"). By this truth already fflven we are to test all new 
oommunloationa which would oontradlot or supecwde it (i John 4: 1— "bdirrenotcnrj 
■pint, Int prore tbe ipriti, wbethff tkty tt« of Ood *^ IpL S : il^-'yoTing what ii vdl ^^^ 
By these tests we may try Spiritualism, Hormostam, Bwedenborglanism. Note the 
mystloal tendency in Francis do Sales, Thomas A EJempis, Madame Ottyon, Thomas G. 
Upham. These writers seem at times to advocate an unwarrantable abnogation of our 
reason and will, and a "swallowing up of man in Gk>d." But Christ does not deprive us 
of reason and will ; he only takes from us the perverseness of our reason and the self- 
ishness of our wiU; so reason and will are restored to their normal clearness and 
strength. Compare Fi. 16 : 7— "iohoTah, who katk gifea no oooaitl ; yea, my koirt instrutotli mo ui tho 
nigkt noaoBs" » GK>d teaches his people through the exerdse of their own faculties. 

False mysticism is sometimes present thou^rh unrecognized. All expectation of 
results without the use of means partakes of it. Hartineau, Seat of Authority, 288— 
" The lazy will would like to have the vision while the eye that apprehends it sleeps." 
Preaching without preparation is like throwing ourselves down ftam a pinnacle of the 
temple and depending on Gk)d to send an angel to hold us up. Christian Science would 
trust to supernatural agencies, while casting aside the natural agencies God has 
already provided ; as if a drownhig man should trust to prayer while refusing to seize 
the rope. Using Scripture *'ad apertnram libri" is like guiding one's actions by a 
throw of the dice. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 171, note — "Both Charles and John 
Wesley were agreed in accepting the Moravian method of solving doubts as to some 
course of action by opening the Bible at hazard and regarding the paange on which 
the eye first alighted as a revelation of Ood*s will in the matter *' ; ef. Wedgwood, Life 
of Wesley, 108 ; Southey, life of Wesley, 1 : 21S. J. G. Paton, Life, 8 : 74 — ''After many 
prayers and wrestlings and tears, I went alone before the Lord, and on my knees cast 
lots, with a solemn appeal to God, and the answer came t * Go home I ' " He did this 
only once in his life, in overwhelming perplexity, and finding no light from human 
counseL *' To whomsoever this faith is given,** he says, ^ let him obey it." 

F. B. Meyer, Christian Living. 18 — '* It is a mistake to seek a sign from heaven ; to 
run from .counsellor to counsellor; to oast a lot; or to trust in some chance coinci- 
dence. Not that Gk>d may not reveal his will thus ; but because it is hardly the behav- 
ior of a child with its Father. There is a more excellent way," — namely, appropriate 
Christ who is wisdom, and then go forward, sure that we shall be guided, as each new 
step must be taken, or word spoken, or decision made. Our service is to be *Yatioittl aar- 
Tioo" (lom. 12 : i ) ; blind and arbitrary action is inconsistent with the spirit of Christian- 
ity. Such action makes us victims of temporary feeling and a prey to Satanic decep- 
tion. In cases of perplexity, waiting for light and waiting upon God will commonly 
enable us to make an intelligent decision, while " wlutmoTor ia m»t of faitk ia an " ( Bom. 14 : 23 ). 

" False mysticism reached its logical result in the Buddhistic theoeophy. In that sys- 
tem man beoomes most divine in the extinction of his own personality. Nirvana is 
reached by the eightfold path of right view, aspiration, speech, conduct, livelihood, 
effort, mindfulness, rapture ; and Nirvana is the loss of ability to say : * This is I,' and 
* This is mine.* Such was H3rpatia*s attempt, by subjection of self, to be wafted away 
into the arms of Jove. George Eliot was wrong when she said : * The happiest woman 
has no history.* Self-denial is not self -effaoement. The cracked bell has no individual- 
ity . In Christ we become our complete selves.** OoL 2 : 9, 10 — '* For in kirn dvoDotk aU tko flU- 
naaa of tko Godhaad bodUjr, and in him ye an made AilL" 

Boyce, World and Individual, 2 : 248, 249 — ^ Assert the spiritual man ; abnegate the 
natural man. The fleshly self is the root of all evil; the spiritual self belongs to a 
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hjffher realm. But tlite spiritual self lies at first outside the soul ; it becomes ours only 
by grace. Plato rightly made the eternal Ideas the source of all human truth and 
goodness. Wisdom comes into a man, like AristotIo*s i^oOf." A. H. Bradford, The 
Inner Light, in making the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit the sufficient if not the 
sole source of religious knowledge, seems to us to ignore the principle of CTolution in 
religion. God builds upon the past. His revelation to prophets and apostles consti- 
tutes the norm and corrective of our individual experience, even whUe our experience 
throws new light upon that revelation. On Mysticism, true and false, see Inge, Chris- 
tian MjTSticism, 4, 5, 11 ; Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 889-894 ; Domer, 
Geschlchte d. prot. Theol., 48-69, 243 ; Herzog, Encycl., art. : Mystik, by Lange ; Vaughan , 
Hours with the Mystics, 1 :199; MoreU, Hist. PhUos.. 68, 191-216, 666-625, 786; Hodge, 
Byst Theol., 1: 61-69, 97, 104; Fleming, Vocab. Philos., in voce; Tholuck, Introd. to 
Blflthensammlung aus der morgenlttndischen Mystik; William James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, 379-489. 

4. Scripture and Bomaniam, While the history of dootrine, as show- 
ing the progressive apprehension and unfolding by the church of the truth 
contained in nature and Scripture, is a subordinate source of theology, 
Protestantism recognizes the Bible as under Christ the primary and final 
authority. 

Homanism, on the other hand, commits the two-fold error (a) Of maJdng 
the church, and not the Scriptures, the immediate and sufficient source of 
religious knowlecl^o ; and (6) Of making the relation of the individual to 
Christ depend upon his relation to the church, instead of making his rela- 
tion to the church depend upon, follow, and express his relation to Christ. 

In Boman Catholicism there Is a mystical element. The Scriptures are not the com- 
plete or final standard of belief and practice. God gives to the world from time to 
time, through popes and councils, new communications of truth. Cyprian : '* He who 
has not the church for his mother, has not God for his Father.** Augustine : " I would 
not believe the Scripture, unless the authority of the church also influenced me." 
Francis of Assist and Ignatius Loyola both represented the truly obedient person as 
one dead, moving only as moved by his superior ; the true Christian has no life of his 
own, but is the blind instrument of the church. John Henry Newman, Tracts, Theol. 
and Bccl., 287 — *' The Christian dogmas were in the church from the time of the 
apostles, — they were ever in their substance what they are now." But this is demon- 
strably untrue of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary ; of the treasury of 
merits to be distributed in indulgences ; of the infallibility of the pope ( see Gore, 
Incarnation, 186 ). In place of the true doctrine, '* Ubi Spiritus, ibi ecclosia,'* Roman- 
ism substitutes her maxim, " Ubi ecclesia, ibi Spiritus." Luther saw in this the prin- 
ciple of mysticism, when he said: "Papatus estmerus enthusiasmus.*' See Hodge, 
Syst. Theol., 1 : 61-<». 

In reply to the Romanist argument that the church was before the Bible, and that 
the same body that gave the truth at the first can make additions to that truth, we say 
that the unwritten word was before the church and made the church possible. The 
word of God existed before it was written down, and by that word the first disciples as 
well as the latest were begotten ( 1 Fet 1 : 23 — " be^Uen again . . . tlirongli the vord of God"). 
The grain of truth in Roman Catholic doctrine is expressed in 1 Tim. 3 : 15 — "the ehnreh of 
the liTiog God, the pilltf and grouid of the truth *' = the church is God*s appointed proclaimer of 
truth ; e/. FhiL 2 : iO — " holding forth the irord of life." But the church can proclaim the truth , 
only as It is built upon the truth. So we may say that the American Republic is the 
piUar and ground of liberty in the world ; but this is true only so far as the Republic is 
built upon the principle of liberty as its foundation. When the Romanist asks : "Where 
was your church before Luther? " the Protestant may reply : "Where yours is not now 
— in the word of God. Where was your face before it was washed ? Where was the 
fine flour before the wheat went to the mill ? " Lady Jane Grey, three days before her 
execution, February 12, 1554, said : **I ground my faith on God*s word, and not upon 
the church ; for, if the church be a good church, the faith of the church must be tried 
by God's word, and not God*s word by the church, nor yet my faith." 

The Boman church would keep men in perpetual childhood — coming to her for truth 

8 , 
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instead of going directly to the Bible ; ** like the foolish mother who keeps her boy pin. 
luff in the house lest he stub his toe, and would love best to have him remain a babe f or- 
OTer, that she mlfflit mother him still." Martensen, Christian Dogmatios, 80— '^Boman- 
Ism Is BO busy in building up a system of guarantees, that she forgets the truth of Christ 
which she would guarantee/* George Herbert : " What wretchedness can give him any 
room. Whose house Is foul while he adores his broom I " It is a seml-parasltio doctrine 
of safety without Intelligence or spirituality. Bomanlsm says : '* Man for the machine 1 " 
Protestantism : *' The machine for man I'* Catholicism strangles. Protestantism restores, 
individuality. 7et the Romanist principle sometimes appears in so-called Protestant 
churches. The Catechism published by the League of the Holy Cross, in the Anglican 
Church, contains the following : ** It is to the priest only that the child must acknowl- 
edge his sins, if he desires that Ood should forgive him. Do you know why? It is 
because God, when on earth, gave to his priests and to them alone the power of forgiv- 
ing sins. Go to the priest, who is the doctor of your soul, and who cures you in the 
name of God.** But this contradicts John 10 : 7— where Christ says "I am tkt door" ; and 
1 Cor. 3 : 11— "etlur fiNuulAtion can no mu \mj than tliat vhiek is laid, vhiek ii J«bu Christ" = Salvation Is 
attained by Immediate access to Christ, and there is no door between the soul and 
him. See Domer, Gesch. prot. Theol., 227 ; Schleiermachcr, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 24 ; Rob- 
inson, In Mad. Av. Lectures, 387; Fisher. Nat. and Method of Revelation, 10; WatUns* 
Bampton Lect for 1800: 149; Drummond, Nat. Law in Spir. World, 327. 

n. Limitations op ThboiiOGt. — Althongh theology derives its mate- 
rial from God's two-fold revelation, it does not profess to give an exhaus- 
tive knowledge of God and of the relations between God and the universe. 
After showing what material we have, we must show what material we have 
not. We have indicated the sources of theology ; we now examine its limi- 
tations. Theology has its limitations : 

(a) In the ftniteneaa of t?ie human understanding. This gives rise 
to a dass of necessary mysteries, or mysteries connected with the infinity 
and inoomprehensibleness of the divine nature (Job 11 : 7 ; Hom. 11 : 33). 

Job 11 : 7 — "Guilt than bjr Mnhing find mt God? Oaast than find eat tiio Almigktjrtoperfoetion?" Bom. 11 : S3 
— "hov uiaMkreh&ble in kit JadgHMnti^ ud hit va.71 past flndin; oatl '* Bvery doctrine, therefore, 
has Its inexplicable side. Here is the proper meaning of Tertullian's sayings : '* Cer- 
tumest, quia impossible est: quo absurdius, eo verius "; that of Anselm: "Credo, 
ut intelligam *' ; and that of Abehird : " Qui credit dto, levis corde est.'* Drummond, 
Nat. Law In Splr. World : *' A science without mystery is unknown ; a religion without 
mystery is absurd.** R O. Robinson : *' A finite being cannot grasp even Its own rela- 
tions to the Infinite." Hovey, Manual of Christ TheoL, 7 — " To infer from the per- 
fection of Ood that all his works [ nature, man, Inspiration ] will be absolutely and 
unchangeably perfect ; to infer from the perfect love of God that there can be no sin 
or suffering In the world ; to infer from the sovereignty of Ood that man is not a free 
moral agent ;— all these inferences are rash ; they are Inferences from the cause to the 
effect, while the cause is Imperfectly known." See Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 
491 ; Sir Wm. Hamilton, Discussions, 22. 

(6) In the imperfect state of science, both natural and TnetaphysicaL 
This gives rise to a class of accidental mysteries, or mysteries which 
consist in the apparently irreconcilable nature of truths, which, taken 
sex)arately, are perfectly comprehensible. 

We are the victims of a mental or moral astigmatism, which sees a tinglt point of 
truth as two. We see God and man, divine sovereignty and human freedom, Christ's 
divine nature and Christ's human nature, the natural and the supernatural, respect- 
ively, as two disconnected facts, when perhaps deeper Insight would see but one. 
Astronomy has its centripetal and centrifugal forces, yet they are doubtless one force. 
The child cannot hold two oranges at once in its little hand. Negro preacher : *' Tou 
can't carry two watermelons under one arm." Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatnt, 
1 : 2 — ** In nature's infinite book of secresy, A little I can read." Cooke, Credentials of 
Sclence,*84— " Han*s progress in knowledge has been so constantly and rapidly accel- 
erated that more has been gained during the lifetime of men still living than during all 
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human hlstcry l)efore." And yet we may say with D'Aroy, Mealtem and Theoloiry, 248 

— ** Man's position in the universe is ecoentria Ood alone is at the centre. To him 
alone is the orbit of truth completely displayed. . . . There are cireumstanoes in 
which to us the onward movement of truth may seem a retrogrression.** William Wat- 
son, Collected Poems, 271 — ** Think not thy wisdom can illume away The ancient tan- 
glement of night and day. Bnough to acknowledge both, and both revere: They see 
not clearliest who see all things clear.'* 

(c) In the inadequacy of language. Since language is the medium 
throngh which tmth is expressed and formulated, the invention of a pro- 
per terminology in theology, as in every other science, is a condition and 
criterion of its progress. The Scriptures recognize a peculiar difficulty in 
putting spiritual truths into earthly language ( 1 Oor. 2 : 13 ; 2 Oor. 8 : 6; 
12:4). 

iOor.S: 13 — *'notmvord8vUeh mui's widbm teaohttii"; I Cor.3: 6 — "tke letter killeth"; IS: 4 — 
"uupeakablevords." God submits to conditions of revelation; c/. John 16: 12 — "I luiTe yet 
Buay things to Mjr onto jroo, bat ye eaanot bear them nov." Language has to be created. Words 
have to be taken from a common, and to be put to a larger and more sacred, use, so 
that they " stagger under their weight of meaning '* — e. (jf„ the word " day," in Qeneiis 1, 
and the word ayam) in 1 Oor. 11 See Oould, in Amer. Com., on 1 Oor. 13 : 12— " now we see in 
a mirror, du-Uy " — in a metallic mirror whose surface is dim and whose images are 
obscure = Now we behold Christ, the truth, only as he is reflected in imperfect speech 

— " bat then faee to £ue " « immediately, without the intervention of an imperfect 
medium. "As fast as we tunnel into the sandbank of thought, the stones of language 
must be buUt into walls and arehes, to allow further progress into the boundless mine.** 

(d) In the incompleteness of our knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Since it is not the mere letter of the Scriptures that constitutes the truths 
the progress of theology is dependent upon hermeneutics, or the interpre- 
tation of the word of God. 

Notice the progress in commenting, from homlletioal to grammatical, historical, dog- 
matic, iUustrated in Scott, Bllicott, Stanley, Idghtfoot. John Robinson : '* I am ver- 
ily persuaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth f^m his holy word.'* 
Recent criticism has shown the necessity of studying each portion of Scripture in the 
light of its origin and connections. There has been an evolution of Scripture, as truly 
as there has been an evolution of natural science, and the Spirit of Christ who was in 
the prophets has brought about a progress from firerminal and typical expression to 
expression that is complete and clear. Yet we still need to offer the prayer of Fi. 119 : 18 
— " Open thoa mine eyes, that I nuy behold wondroos things oat of thy law." On New Testament Interpre- 
tation, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 834-^86. 

(e) In the silence of written revelation. For our discipline and pro- 
bation, much is probably hidden from us, which we might even with our 
present powers comprehend. 

Instance the silence of Scripture with regard to the life and death of BCary the Vir- 
gin, the personal appearance of Jesus and his occupations in early life, the origin of 
evil, the method of the atonement, the state after death. So also as to social and polit- 
ical questions, such as slavery, the liquor traffic, domestic virtues, governmental cor- 
ruption. ** Jesus was in heaven at the revolt of the angels, yet he tells us little about 
angels or about heaven. He does not discourse about Bden, or Adam, or the fall of 
man, or death as the result of Adam's sin ; and he says little of departed spirits, whe- 
ther they are lost or saved.*' It was better to inculcate principles, and trust his follow- 
ers to apply them. His gospel is not intended to gratify a vain curiosity. He would 
not divert men's minds from pursuing the one thing needful ; e/. Lake 13 : 28, 84 — " Lord, 
eietteyftwthettreaeTed? And he nid onto them, StriTO to enter in by the uunrow door: fiv nuny, I aey onto yoo, 
ihall leek to enter in, and shall not be able." Paul's silence upon speculative questions which he 
must have pondered with absorbing interest is a proof of his divine inspiration. John 
Foster spent his life,** gathering questions for eternity "; ef. John 18 : 7 — "What I do thoa 
knovwt n«t nov ; bnt then ihalt ondentand hanaftor." The most beautiful thing in a countenance 
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18 that which a picture can nerer express. He who would speak well must omit wdl. 
Story : " Of every noble work the silent part is best : Of all expressicms that which can- 
not be expressed.'* €/. 1 Oor. 2: 9 — "Tkiogi whiii eye aa v ntt, u4 ttr k*wd art, Aid whiA mtani. nit 
iBtottAkMrtofojui, VUteoTerthiagsGodpnpandforthamtkatloTeUB*'; 9mt S9: S9~"lhi MNtthiiii 
bdong onto JekoTsli our God: batthAthiagttluttannTMledlMlttiiguitouMkdtooiirflluldnB.** For Luther's 
ylew, see Hagenbaoh, Hist Doctrine, 3 : 838. See also B. D. Thomas, The Secret of the 
Divine SUenoe. 

(/) In the lack of apiritual discernment caused by sin, Sinoe holy 
affection is a condition of religious knowledge, all moral imperfection in 
the individual Ohristian and in the church seryes as a hindrance to the 
working out of a complete theology. 

JoluiS: 3 — "IxosptoBsbebomaiMw, h»8umot 8M tki kincdom of Goi** The spirttoal a^es make 
most progress in theologj, — witness the half-century succeeding' the Reformattoii, 
and the half-century succeeding the great revival in New Bngland in the time of Jona- 
than Edwards. Ueberweg, Logic (Lindsay's transl.), 6U—** Science is much under 
the influence of the wUl ; and the truth of knowledge depends upon the purity of the 
conscience. The will has no power to resist sclentlAc evidence ; but sdentlllo CTldaiioe 
is not obtained without the continuous loyalty of the wilL" Lord Bacon declared 
that man cannot enter the kingdom of science, any more than he can enter the king- 
dom of heaven, without becoming a little child. Darwin describes his own mind as 
having become a kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts, with the result of producing ** atrophy of that part of the biain on which the 
higher tastes depend." But a similar abnormal atrophy is possible in the case of tbe 
moral and religious faculty (see Gore, Incarnation, 8T}. Dr. Allen said in his Introduc- 
tory Lecture at Lane Theological Seminary : ** We are very glad to see you if you wish 
to be students ; but the professors' chairs are all filled." 

in. BeIiATIONS of MaTBBIAL to PbOOBBSB in ThROIiOOT. 

(a) A perfect system of theology is impossible. We do not expect to 
construct such a system. All science but reflects the present attainment 
of the human miud. No science is complete or finished. However it 
may be mth the sciences of nature and of man, the science of Gk>d will 
never amount to an exhaustive knowledge. We must not exped to dem- 
onstrate aU Scripture doctrines upon rational gronndsy or even in evezy 
cane to see the principle of connection between them. Where we cannol 
do this, we must, as in every other science, set the revealed facts in their 
places and wait for further light, instead of ignoring or rejecting any of 
them because we cannot understand them or their relation to other parts 
of our system. 

Three problems left unsolved by the Egyptians have been handed down to our gen- 
eration: (i; the duplication of the cube; (2) the trisection of the angle; (8) the 
quadrature of the circle. Dr. Johnson : '* Dictionaries are like watches; the worst is 
better than none ; and the best canaot be expected to go quite true.** Hood spoke of 
Dr. Johnson's " CJontradictlonary,*' which had both "interiour " and "exterior." Sir 
William Thompson (Lord Kelvin) at the fiftieth anniversary of his professorship 
said : '* One word chcracterizes the most strenuous of the efforts for the advancement 
of science which I havo made perseveringly through fifty-five years: that word is 
failure ; I know no more of electric and magnetic force, or of the relations between 
ether, electricity and ponderable matter, or of chemical affinity, than I knew and 
tried to teach my students of natural philosophy fifty years ago in my first session as 
professor." Allen, Religious Progress, mentions three tendencies. ''The first says: 
Destroy the new I The second says : Destroy the old I The third says : Destroy noth- 
ing I Let the old gradually and quietly grow into the new, as Erasmus wished. We 
should accept contradictions, whether they can be intellectually reconciled or not. 
The truth has never prospered by enforcing some ' via media.* Truth lies rather in 
the union of opposite propositions, as in Christ's divinity and hmnaaity, and in grace 
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and freedom. Blanco White went from Borne to infidelity ; OreBtea Brownaon from 
infidelity to Home ; so the brothers John Henry Newman and Francis W. Newman, 
and the brothers George Herbert of Bemerton and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. One 
would secularize the divine, the other would divinize the secular. But if one is true, 
so is the other. Let us adopt both. All progrress is a deeper penetration into the 
r of old truth, and a larger appropriation of it." 



(b) Theoloffy is nevertheless progressive. It is progressiye in the 
flense that onr snl^eotiye nnderstanding of the facts with regard to God, 
and onr consequent expositions of these facts, may and do become more 
perfect. But Geology is not progressiye in the sense that its objective 
bets change, either in their number or their nature. With Martineau we 
may say : "Beligion has been reproached with not being progressive ; it 
makes amends by being imperishable." Thongh onr knowledge may be 
imperfect, it will have great value stilL Our success in ooDstructing a 
theology will depend upon the proportion which clearly expressed facts of 
Scripture bear to mere inferences, and upon the degree in which they all 
cohere about Christ, the central person and theme. 

The progress of theology is progress in apprehension by man, not progress in com- 
munication by God. Originality in astronomy is not man^s creation of new planets, 
but man*s discovery of planets that were never seen before, or the bringing to light 
of relations between them that were never before suspected. Bobert Kerr Eocles : 
^Originality is a habit of recurring to origins— the habit of securing personal exper- 
ience by personal application to original facts. It is not an eduction of novelties 
either from nature. Scripture, or inner consciousness ; it is rather the habit of resorting 
to primitive facts, and of securing the personal experiences which arise from contact 
with these facts.** Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Bevelatlon, 48— " The starry heavens are 
now what they were of old ; there is no enlargement of the stellar universe, except 
that which comes through the increased power and use of the telescope.*' We must 
not imitate the green sailor who, when set to steer, said he had "sailed by that star.'* 

Hartlneau, Types, 1 :492, 408— '^Metaphysics, so far as they are true to thofr work, 
are stationary, precisely because they have in charge, not what begins and ceases to 
be, but what always is. ... It is absurd to praise motion for always making way, 
while disparaging space for still being what it ever was : as if the modon you prefer 
could be, without the space which you reproach.** Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
4a, (ff-TO, 7»— "True conservatism is progi-ess which takes direction from the past and 
fulfils its good ; false conservatism is a narrowing and hopeless reversion to the past, 
which is a betrayal of the promise of the future. So Jesus came not ' to dostroj the lav or 
tefrophiti*: he 'cana not to dMtroy, but to ftillU' (H&t 5 : 17). . . . The last book on Christian 
Ethics will not be written before the Judgment Day.'* John Milton, Areopagitica: 
'' Truth is compared in the Scripture to a streaming fountain ; tf her waters flow not 
in a perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tra- 
dition. A man may be a heretic in the truth.'* Paul in Bom. 2 : 16, and in 2 Tim. 2 : 8— 
speaks of ^Ibj gwpoL" It is the duty of every Christian to have his own conception of 
the truth, while he respects the conceptions of others. Tennyson, Locksley Hall : *' I 
that rather held it better men should perish one by one. Than that earth should stand 
at gaae like Jo6hua*s moon at AjiUon.** We do not expect any new worlds, and we 
need not expect any new Scriptures ; but we may expect progress in the interpreta- 
tion of both. VaotB axe final, but interpretation is not. 
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METHOD OF THEOLOGY. 

L Beqttibitbs TO THE Stddt. — The reqtdsiteB to the saooeflsfnl stndy 
of theology have already in part been indicated in speaking of its limita- 
tions. In spite of some repetition, however, we mention the following : 

(a) A dieciplined mind. Only such a mind can patiently collect the 
f acts^ hold in its grasp many facts at once, educe by continuous reflection 
their connecting principles, suspend final judgment until its conclusions 
are verified by Scriptuie and experience. 

Bobert Brownlnff, Bluff and Book, 176 ( Pope, 828 ) — ^TTruth nowhere Ues, 3ret every- 
where, in these ; Not ateolutely in a portion, yet Byolveable from the whole : evolved 
at last Painfully, held tenaciously by me." Teachers and students may be divided 
into two dasses: (1) those who know enough already; (2) thoee wish to learn more 
than they now know. Motto of Winchester School in England : '* Disoe, aut disoede." 
Butcher, Greek Genius, 218, 280 ~ ** The Sophists fancied that they were imparting edu- 
ca14on, when they were only imparting results. Aristotle illustrates their method by 
the example of a shoemaker who, professing to teach the art of making painless shoes, 
puts into the apprentice's hand a large assortment of shoes ready-made. A witty 
Frenchman classes together those who would make science popular, metaphysics 
intelligible, and vice respectable. The word o^x^n% which first meant 'leisure.' 
then * philosophical discussion,' and finally 'school,' shows the pure love of learning 
among the Greeks." Bobert G. Ingersoll said that the average provincial clergyman 
is like the land of the upper Potomac spoken of by Tom Bandolph, as almost worthless 
in its original state, and rendered wholly so by cultivation. Lotze, Metaphysics, 1 : 16 
— '* the constant whetting of the knife is tedious, if it is not proposed to cut anything 
with it." "To do their duty is their only holiday," is the description of Athenian 
character given by Thucydides. Chitty asked a father inquiring as to his son's quallfl- 
cations for the law : *'Can your son eat sawdust without any butter? " On opportu* 
nitles for culture in the Christian ministry, see New Bnglander, Oct. 1876: 6U; A. H. 
Strong, Philosophy and Beliglon, 273-276 ; Christ in Creation, 818-820. 

(6) An intuitional (m disiinguiefied from a merely/ logical habit of 
mind, — or, trust in the mind's primitive convictions, as well as in its 
processes of reasoning. The theologian must have insight as well as under- 
standing. He must accustom, himself to ponder spiritual facts as well as 
those which are sensible and material ; to see things in their inner relations 
as well as in their outward forms ; to cherish confidence in the reality and 
the unity of truth. 

Vinet, Outlines of Philosophy, 89, 40 — " If I do not feel that good is good, who will 
ever prove it to me ? " Pascal : " Logic, which is an abstraction, may shake everything. 
A being purely intellectual will be Incurably scepticaL" Calvin : " Satan is an acute 
theologian." Some men can see a fly on a bam door a mile away, and yet can never 
see the door. Zeller, OutUnes of Greek Philosophy, e3~"Gorglas the Sophist was 
able to show metaphysically that nothing can exist; that what does exist cannot be 
known by us ; and that what is known by us cannot be imparted to others " (quoted 
by Wenley, Socrates and Christ, 88). Aristotle differed from those moderate men who 
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thooflrht it impoflBlble to go over the same river twice, —he held that it oould not be 
done even onoe (ef, Wordsworth, Prelude, 638). Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 
1-29, and eepeciallj 25, gives a demonstration of the impossibility of motion : A t.hing 
cannot move in the place where it is; it cannot move in the places where it is not; 
but the place where it is and the places where it is not are all the places that there 
are ; therefore a thing cannot move at all. Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause, 100, 
shows that the bottom of a wheel does not move, since it goes backward as fast as the 
top goes forward. An instantaneous photograph makes the upper part a confused 
blur, while the spokes of the lower part are distinctly visible. Abp. Whately : **Weak 
arvruments are often thrust before my path ; but, although they are most unsubstan- 
tial, it is not easy to destroy them. There is not a more difficult feat known than to 
cut through a cushion with a sword.'* C;^. i Tim. 6: M— "oppositioas of \h» knovladge wtaiok ii 
CUadjr w ORlkd "; 3 : 8 — " the bishop therofon mast bo . . . sober-minded "— ^u^pmf =» ** well bal- 
anced." The Scripture speaks of " soimd [ vyii}« = hulthM ] doetrina " ( 1 Tim 1 : iO ). Contrast 
ITimS: A -~\,vocw s= »,]]iag'\ " diseased sboatq,Tuitiom]igs and disputes of words." 

(c) An acqtuiintance with physical, mental^ and moral science. 
The method of conceiving and ezpreesing Scripture truth is so affected by 
our elementary notions of these sciences, and the weapons with which 
theology is attacked and defended are so commonly drawn from them as 
arsenals, that the student cannot afford to be ignorant of them. 

Goethe explains his own greatness by his avoidance of metaphysicB : ** Mein EZind, 
loh habe es klug gemacht : Ich habe nie tlber*s Denken gedachl "— ** I have been 
wise in never thinking about thinking " ; he would have been wiser, had he pondered 
more deeply the fundamental principles of his philosophy ; see A. H. Strong, The 
Great Poets and their Theology, 296-289, and Philosophy and Religion, 1-18 ; also in Bap- 
tist Quarterly, 2 : 393 9q. Many a theological system has fallen, like the CampanUe at 
Venice, because its foundations were insecure. Sir William Hamilton : '' No diffi- 
culty arises in theology which has not first emerged in philosophy." N. W. Taylor: 
*' Give me a young man in metaphysics, and I care not who has him in theology." 
President Samson Talbot : " I love metaphysics, because they have to do with reali- 
ties." The maxim *' Ubi tres medici, ibi duo athei," witnesses to the truth of Galen's 
words : apurros iarph^ xal ^iA,6<ro^of — '' the best physician is also a philosopher." Theology 
cannot dispense with science, any more than science can dispense with philosophy. 
B. G. Robinsop: " Science has not invalidated any fundamental truth of revelation, 
though it has modified the statement of many. . . . Physical Science will undoubtedly 
knock some of our crockery gods on the head, and the sooner the better." There is 
great advantage to the preacher in taking up, as did Frederick W. Robertson, one 
science after another. Chemistry entered into his mental structure, as he said, ^ like 
iron into the blood." 

(d) A knowledge of the original languages of the Bible. This is 
necessary to enable us not only to determine the meaning of the funda- 
mental terms of Scripture, such as holiness, sin, propitiation, justification, 
but also to interpret statements of doctrine by their connections with the 
context 

Emenon said that the man who reads a book in a strange tongue, when he can have 
a good transhition, is a f ooL Dr. Behrends replied that he is a fool who is satisfied with 
the substitute. E. O. Robinson : ** Language is a great organism, and no study so dis- 
ciplines the mind as the dissection of an organism." Chrysostom : " This is the cause 
of all our evils — our not knowing the Scriptures." Yet a modern scholar has said : 
'* The Bible is tlie most dangerous of all God's gifts to men." It is possible to adore the 
letter, while we fail to perceive its spirit. A narrow Interpretation may contradict its 
meaning. Much depends upon connecting phrases, as for example, the <i.a tovto and iV 
f , in Rom. 5 : 12. Professor Philip Lindsley of Princeton, 1813-1853, said to his pupils: 
*'One of the best preparations for death is a thorough knowledge of the Greek gram- 
mar." The youthful Erasmus : '* When I get some money, I will get me some Greek 
books, and, after that, some clothes." The dead languages are the only really living 
ones— free from danger of misunderstanding from changing usage. Divine Provi- 
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deDoe has put reirelation Into fixed forms in the Hebrew and the Greek. Sir WiUiant 
Hamilton, Biaouttdonfl, 330 — '* To be a competent divine is in fact to be a scholar." 
On the true idea of a Theological Seminary Course, see A. H. Stronff, Philos. and Beliflr- 
ion, 302-3I& 

(e) A holy affection iotuctrd God. Only the renewed heart can pro- 
perly feel its need of divine revelation, or understand that revelation when 
given. 

Fa.K: 14~''TliaMa«t(tfJ«h0Taki8intktk«mtk&tfMrkiB''; &01IL12: S--''proT«wluiiBtki . . . 
will of God*' ; 6/. Fb. 36 : 1 — "the traugfnsnonof th« wi«ked ipMiks in his bavt Ukean onAk" ^*It is the 
heart and not the brain That to the highest doth attain." To " learn by heart '* is some- 
thinff more than to learn by mind, or by head. All heterodoxy is preceded by hetero- 
praxy. In Bunyan's Pil«rrim*8 Progress, Faithful does not go through the Slough of 
Despond, as Christian did ; and it is by getting over the fence to find an easier road, that 
Christian and Hopeful get into Doubting Castlo and the hands of Giant Despair. 
*' Great thoughts come from the heart.'* said Yauvenargues. The preacher cannot, 
like Dr. Kane, kindle fire with a lens of ice. Aristotle: "The power of attaining 
moral truth is dependent upon our acting rightly.*' Pascal : ''We know truth, not 
only by the reason, but by the heart. . . . The heart has its reasons, which the reason 
knows nothing of.** Hobbes : ** Even the axioms of geometry would be disputed, if 
men's passions were concerned in them.'* Maoaulay : *' The law of gravitation would 
still be controverted, if it interfered with vested interests.** Nordau, Degeneracy : 
" Philosophic systems simply furnish the excuses reason demands for the uncooscioos 
impulses of the race during a given period of time.'* 

Lord Bacon : '* A tortoise on the right path will beat a racer on the wrong path.'* 
Goethe: ''As are the inclinations, so also are the opinions. ... A work of art can be 
comprehended by the head only with the assistance of the heart. . . . Only law can 
give us liberty." Fichte : " Our system of thought Is very often only the history of 
our heart. . . . Truth is descended from conscience. . . . Men do not will according to 
their reason, but they reason according to their will.'* Neander*s motto was : " Pectus 
est quod theologum facit"— "It is the heart that makes the theologian.*' John 
Stirling : " That is a dreadful eye which can be divided from a living human heavenly 
heart, and still retain its all-penetrating vision,— such was the eye of the Gorgons." 
But such an eye, we add, is not all-penetrating. E. G. Robinson : " Never study theol- 
ogy in cold blood." W. C. Wilkinson : " The head is a magnetic needle with truth for 
its pole. But the heart is a hidden mass of magnetic iron. The head is drawn somewhat 
toward its natural pole, the truth; but more it is drawn by that nearer magnetism." 
See an aflecting instance of Thomas Carlyle's enlightenment, after the death of his 
wife, as to the meaning of the Lord's Prayer, in Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 
185. On the importance of feeling, in association of ideas, see Dewey, Psychology, 
106, 107. 

(/) The enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit As only the 
Spirit fathoms the things of Cknl, so only he can illaminate our minds to 
apprehend- them. 

i Cor. 8 : il, 12 — "ty things of a«d none knovetk,UTe the Spirit of God. Bat vo reoiiTod . . . tho Spirit 
which is firom Ood ; tiut wa might ksov." Oioero, Nat. Deorum, 86 — " Nemo igitur yir magnus 
sine aliQUO adfiatu divino unquam fuit." Professor Beck of Tttbingen : " For the stu- 
dent, there is no privileged path leading to the truth ; the only one which leads to it 
is also that of the unlearned ; it is that of regeneration and of gradual illumination by 
the Holy Spirit; and without the Holy Spirit, theology is not only a cold stone, it is a 
deadly poison." As all the truths of the differential and integral calculus are wrapped 
up in the simplest mathematical axiom, so all theology is wrapped up in the declaration 
that God is holiness and love, or in the protevangelium uttered at the gates of Eden. 
But dull minds cannot of themselves evolve the calculus from the axiom, nor can sin- 
ful hearts evolve theology from the first prophecy. Teachers are needed to demon- 
strate geometrical theorems, and the Holy Spirit is needed to show us that the "nsv 
oommaadmeat" illustrated by the death of Christ is only an "old eomntndaMnt which 70 had from ths 
beginning " ( 1 John 2:7). The Prindpia of Newton is a revelation of Christ, and so are the 
Scriptures. The Holy Spirit enables us to enter into the meaning of Christ's revelations 
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In both Scrtpture and natoie: to Interpret the one by the other; and so to work out 
orifiTlnal demonstrationB and applications of the truth ; KaL 13 : 58 — " TkaNfon ovwy Mribe vko 
kalk bm ud« ft diMfb of tto kiagdom of hMTm is lika uto ft BU that is ft booaaho^^ 
^iM tnosuo tkings now uii old." See Adolph Monod's aermona on Christ's Temptation, ad- 
dressed to the theolofflcal students of Montauban, in Seleot Sermons from the French 
and German, 117-179 . 

IL DmsioMS OF Thbolooy. — Theology Ib commonly divided into Bibli- 
cal, Histozioaly Systematic, and PiactioaL 

1. Biblical Theology auns to arrange and classify the facts of revelation, 
confining itself to the Scriptures for its material, and treating of doctrine 
only so far as it was developed at the dose of the apostolic age. 

Instance DeWette, Biblische Theoioffle ; Hofmann, Sohriftbewels ; Nitzsoh, ;Sy8tem 
of Christian Doctrine. Ttie last, however, has more of the philosophical element than 
properly belongs to Biblical Theology. The third volume of RitBohl's Justification and 
fieconciliation Is intended as a system of Biblical Theology, the first and second 
volumes being little more than an historical introduction. But metaphysics, of a 
S^antian relativity and phenomenalism, enter so largely into Bitschl's estimates and 
interpretations, as to render Us conclusions both partial and rationalistic. Notice a 
questionable use of the term Biblical Theology to designate the theology of a part of 
Scripture severed from the rest, as Steude]*s Biblical Theology of the Old Testament ; 
Schmidt's Biblical Theology of the New Testament; and in the common phrases: 
Biblical Theology of Christ, or of Paul. These phrases are objectionable as Intimating 
that the books of Scripture have only a hunum origin. Upon the assumption that 
there is no common divine authorship of Scripture, Biblical Theology is conceived of 
as a series of fragments, corresponding to the differing teachings of the various 
prophets and apostles, and the theology of Paul la held to be an unwarranted and 
incongmous addition to the theology of Jesus. See Beuss, History of Christian 
Theology in the Apostolic Age. « 

2. JSiatoriecU Theology traces the development of the Biblical doctrines 
from the time of the apostles to the present day, and gives account of the 
results of this development in the life of the church. 

By doctrinal development we mean the progressive unfolding and apprehension, by 
the church, of the truth explicitly or implicitly contained in Scripture. As giving 
account of the shaping of the Christian faith into doctrinal statements, Historical 
Theology is called the History of Doctrine. As describing the resulting and accom- 
panying changes in the life of the church, outward and inward. Historical Theology 
Is called Church History. Instance Cunningham's Historical Theology; Hagenbach's 
and Shedd's Histories of Doctrine ; Neander's Church History. There is always a danger 
that the tilstorlan will see his own views too clearly reflected in the history of the church. 
Shedd's History of Christian Doctrine has been called *'The History of Dr. Shedd's 
Christian Doctrine." But if Dr. Shedd's Augustlnianism colon his History, Dr. 
Sheldon's Arminlanlsm also colors his. G. P. Fisher's History of Christian Doctrine is 
unusually lucid and impartial. See Neander's Introduction and Shedd's Philosophy of 
History. 

3. ^stematic Theology takes the material furnished by Biblical and 
by Historical Theology, and with this material seeks to bcdld up into an 
organic and consistent whole all our knowledge of God and of the relations 
between God and the universe, whether this knowledge be originally 
derived from nature or from the Scriptures. 

Sjrstematic Theology is therefore theology proper, of which Biblical and Historical 
Theology are the incomplete and preparatory stages. Sjrstematic Theology is to be 
dearly distinguished f»)m Dogmatic Theology. Dogmatic Theology Is, in strict usage, 
the systematizing of the doctrines as expressed in the symbols of the church, together 
with the grounding of those in the Scriptures* and the exhibition, so far as may be, of 
their raUooal necessity. Systematic Theology begins, on the other hand, not with the 
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sjmbolB, but with the Soriptures. It asks first, not what the churoh haa belieyed, but 
what is the truth of Ood*B revealed word. It ezamines that word with all the aids 
whioh nature and the Sphrlt have given it, using Blblioal and Historical Theology as its 
servants and helpers, but not as its masters. Notice here the technical use of the word 
** symbol," from oviifidKXm^ ^ a brief throwing together, or condensed statement of the 
essentials of Christian doctrine. BynonTms are : Confession, creed, consensus, deola- 
ration, f onnulary, canons, articles of faith. 

Dogmatism argues to foregone conclusions. The word is not, however, derived 
from **dQg," as Douglas Jerrold facetiously suggested, when he said that " dogmatism 
is puppyism fuU grown," but from Sokcm, to think, to opine. Dogmatic Theology has 
two principles : (1 } The absolute authority of creeds, as decisions of the church : ( 2 ) 
The application to these creeds of formal logic, for the purpose of demonstrating 
their truth to the understanding. In the Roman Catholic Church, not the Scripture 
but the church, and the dogma given by it, is the decisive authority. The Protestant 
principle, on the contrary, is that Scripture decides, and that dogma is to be Judged by 
it. Following Bchleiermacher, Al. Sohwelser thinks that the term ^* Dogmatik '* 
should be discarded as esaentlaily unprotestant, and that "Qlaubenslehre" should 
take its place; andHamack, Hist. Dogma, 6, remarks that "dogma has ever, in the 
progress of history, devoured its own progenitors.*' While it is true that every new 
and advanced thinker In theology has been counted a heretic, there has always been 
a common faith — " the taiik which wu onoe for all daliTarad anto th« laiati " ( Juda 8 ) — and the study 
of Systematic Theology has been one of the chief means of preserving this fiilth in the 
world. Hat 15 : 18, 14— "Itkj pUoit vhieh my hMvenly Pathff plaatad M ihidl be noted npi Lot thn 
alone: thej an Uhid gaidei"« there is truth planted by Ood, and it has permanent divine 
life. Human errors have no permanent vitality and they perish of themselves. See 
Kaftan, Dogmatik, S, 8. 

4. Practical Theology is the system of trath considered as a means of 
renewing and sanctifying men, or, in other words, theology in its publica- 
tion and enforcement. 

To this department of theology belong Homlletics and Pastoral Theology, since 
these are but sclenttflo presentations of the right methods of unfolding Christian 
truth, and of bringing it to bear upon men individually and in the church. See Van 
Oosterzee, Practical Theology; T. Harwood Pattison, The Making of the Sermon, and 
Public Prayer; Yale Lectures on Preaching by H. W. Beecher, R. W. Dale, Phillips 
Brooks, B. O. Robinson, A. J. F. Behrends, John Watson, and others ; and the work on 
Pastoral Theology, by Harvey. 

It is sometimes asserted that there are other departments of theology not included in 
those above mentioned. But most of these, if not. all, belong to other spheres of 
research, and cannot properly be classed under theology at all. Moral Theology, so 
called, or the science of Christian morals, ethics, or theological ethics, is indeed the 
proper result of theology, but is not to be confounded with it. Speculative theology, 
so called, respecting, as it does, such truth as is mere matter of opinion, is either 
extra-scriptural, and so belongs to the province of the philosophy of religion, or is an 
attempt to explain truth ah^eady revealed, and so falls within the province of Syste- 
matic Theology. *' Speculative theology starts from certain a priori principles, and 
from them undertakes to determine what is and must be. It deduces its scheme 
of doctrine from the laws of mind or from axioms supposed to be inwrought into its 
constitution." Bib. Sac, 1862:876— ** Speculative theology tries to show that the 
dogmas agree with the laws of thought, while the philosophy of religion tries to 
show that the laws of thought agree with the dogmas." Theological Bncyclopasdla 
( the word signifies " instruction in a circle *') is a general introduction to all the divi- 
sions of Theology, together with an account of the relations between them. Hegel's 
Bncyolopesdia was an attempted exhibition of the principles and connections of all 
the sciences. See Crooks and Hurst, Theological EncydopsBdla and Methodology ; 
ZOckler, Handb. der tbeoL Wissensdhaf ten, 2 : 606-709. 

The relations of theology to science and philosophy have been variously stated, but 
by none better than by H. R Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 18— " Philosophy is a mode 
of human knowledge— not the whole of that knowledge, but a mode of it— the 
knowing of things rationally.*' Science asks : *• What do I know ?" Philosophy asks : 
* ' What eon 1 know ?'* William James, Psychology, 1 : 14^*' Metaphysics means nothing 
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bat an uoiuually obBiinate effort to think clearly/* Arlgtotle: ^^The particular 
■dences axe tolling workmen, while philosophy is the architect. The workmen are 
slaves, existing for the free master. So philosophy rules the sdenoes.** With regard to 
l>hilo0ophy and science Lord Bacon remarks: ** Those who have handled knowledge 
have been too much either men of mere ol)seryation or abstract reasoners. The 
former are like the ant : they only collect material and put it to immediate use. The 
abstract reasoners are like spiders, who make cobwebs out of their own substanoa 
But the bee takes a middle course : it gathers its material from the flowers of the 
garden and the field, while it transforms and digests what it gathers by a power of its 
own. Not unlike this is the work of the philosopher." Novalls : '* Philosophy can 
bake no bread ; but it can give us God, freedom and immortality." Prof. DeWitt of 
Princeton: '^ Science, philosophy, and theology are the three great modes of organ- 
izing the universe Into an intellectual system. Science never goes below second 
causes ; if it does, it is no longer science, — it becomes philosophy. Philosophy views 
the universe as a unity, and the goal it is always seeking to reach is the source and 
centre of this unity —the Absolute, the First Cause. This goal of philosophy is the 
point of departure for theology. What philosophy is striving to find, theology 
asserts has been found. Theology therefore starts with the Absolute, the First 
Cause." W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 48 — ^^ Science examines and classifies 
tads ; philosophy inquires concerning spiritual meanings. Science seeks to know the 
universe ; philosophy to understand it." 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 7—^* Natural science has for its subject matter 
things and events. Philosophy is the systematic exhibition of the grounds of our 
knowledge. Metaphysics is our knowledge respecting realities which are not phenom- 
enal, e. 0., God and the soul." Knight, Bssays in Philosophy, 81 — " The aim of the 
sciences is increase of knowledge, by the discovery of laws within which all phenom- 
ena may be embraced and by means of which they aiay be explained. The aim of 
philosophy, on the other hand, is to explain the sciences, by at once including and 
transcending them. Its sphere is substance and essence. ' ' Bo wne. Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, 8-*— " Philosophy = doctrine of hTuneledoe ( is mind passive or active 
in knowing?— Epistemology) + doctrine of being (is fundamental being mechanical 
and unintelligent, or purposive and intelligent?— Metaphysics). The systems of 
Locke, Hume, and Kant are preeminently theories of knowing; the systems of 
Spinoea and Leibnitz are preeminently theories of being. Historically theories of 
being come first, because the object is the only determinant for reflective thought. 
But the instrument of philosophy is thought Itself. First then, we must study Logic, 
or the theory of thought; secondly, Epistemology, or the theory of knowledge; 
thirdly. Metaphysics, or the theory of being." 

Professor George M. Forbes on the New Psychology : '' Locke and Kant represent 
the two tendencies in philosophy — the empirical, physical, scientific, on the one hand, 
and the rational, metaphysical, logical, on the other. Locke f uroishos the basis for 
the aasociatlonal schemes of Hartley, the Mills, and Bain ; Kant for the idealistic 
scheme of Flchte, Schelling, and Hegel. The two are not contradictory, but comple- 
mentary, and the Scotch Beid and Hamilton combine them both, -reacting against the 
extreme empiricism and scepticism of Hume. Hickok, Porter, and McCosh repre- 
sented the Scotch school in America. It was exclusively anali/tical ; its psychology 
was the faculty-psychology ; it represented the mind as a bundle of faculties. The 
unitary philosophy of T. H. Green, Edward Caird, in Great Britain, and in America, 
of W. T. Harris, George S. Morris, and John Dewey, was a reaction against this faculty, 
psychology, under the influence of Hegel. A second reaction under the influence of 
the Herbartian doctrine of apperception substituted function for faculty, making all 
processes phases of apperception. G. F. Stout and J. Mark Baldwin represent this 
psychology. A third reaction comes from the influence of physical science. All 
attempts to unify are relegated to a metaphysical Hades. There is nothing but states 
and processes. The only unity is the laws of their coexistence and succession. There 
is nothing apricrU Wundt Identifles apperception with will, and regards it as the 
unitary principle. Ktllpe and Titchener find no self, or will, or soul, but treat these as 
inferences little warranted. Their psychology is psychology without a soul. The old 
psychology was exclusively static, while the new emphasizes the genetic point of view. 
Growth and development are the leading ideas of Herbert Spencer, Preyer, Tracy 
and Stanley HalL William James is explanatory, while George T. Ladd is descriptive. 
Gattellf Scripture, and MtLnaterberg apply the methods of Fechner, and the Psy cholog- 
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ical Review Is their organ. Their error Is in their negative attitude. The old fmyohol- 
og7 is needed to supplement the new. It has greater scope and more practical 
signllioance.*' On the relation of theology to philosophy and to science, see Luthardt* 
Compend. der Dogmatlk, 4: Hagenbaoh, Encyclopftdie, 100, 

nX HlSTOBT OF SyarKUATIO ThBOIiOGY. 

1. In the Eastern Churchy Systematic Theology may be said to have 
had its begimung and end in John of Damasoos (700-760). 

Ignatius (t 115— Ad Trail., o. 9) gives us "the first distinct stat^ient of the faith 
drawn up in a series of propositions. This systematizing formed the hasis of all Utter 
efforts" (Prof. A. H. Newman). Origen of Alexandria (186-254) wrote his Hepl 'Apx>*r ; 
Athanasius of Alexandria (300-873) his Treatises on the Trinity and the Deity of Christ; 
and Gregory of NjTSsa in Cappadocia (333-308) his A^of Kanixrrt,K\n h i^iyas. Hatch, 
Hibbert Lectures, 323, regards the " De Princlpils " of Origen as the " first complete sys- 
tem of dogma,*' and speaks of Origen as ** the disciple of Clement of Alexandria, the 
first great teacher of philosophical Christianity." But while the Fathers Just men- 
tioned seem to have conceived the plan of expounding the doctrines In order and of 
showing their relation to one another, it wss John of Damascus (70(K-760) who first 
actually carried out such a plan. His "Ex Joo-iv a«pl^1}f 7% &p^o3o{ov niorcwf, or Summary 
of the Orthodox Faith, may be considered the earliest work of Systematic Theology. 
Neander calls it ^* the most important doctrinal text-book of the Greek Church." John, 
like the Greek Church In general, was speculative, theological, semi-pelagian, sacra- 
mentarian. The Apostles' Creed, so called, is, in Its present form, not earlier than the 
fifth century ; see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1 : 19. BCr. Gladstone suggested that 
the Apostles' Creed was a development of the baptismal formula. McGiffertt Apos- 
tles' Creed, assigns to the meagre original form a date of the third quarter of the sec- 
ond century, and regards the Roman origin of the symbol as proved. It was framed 
as a baptismal formula, but specifically in opposition to the teachings of Marciou, 
which were at that time causing much trouble at Rome. Hamack however dates the 
original Apostles* Creed at 150, and Zahn places it at 120. See also J. 0. Long, in Bap. 
Quar. Rev., Jan. 1882: 89-101. 

2. In the Wesjtem Churchy we may (with Hagenbaoh) fJifrtiingniBh 
three periods : 

(a) The period of Scholastioism, — introduoed by Peter Lombard 
(1100-1160), and reaching its cuhnination in Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274) 
and Duns Scotus (1265-1308). 

Though Systematic Theology had its beginning In the Eastern Church, Its develop- 
ment has been confined almost wholly to the Western. Augustine (358-480) wrote 
his " Bncheiridion ad Laurentium" and his "Be Clvitate Dei," and John Scotus Bri- 
gena (t 850), RosceUn (109S-1122), and Abelard (1079-1142), in their attempts at the 
rational explanation of the Christian doctrine foreshadowed the works of the great 
scholastic teachers. Anselm of Canterbury (1034-1109), with his "Proslogion de Dei 
Exlstentia" and his " Cur Deus Homo," has sometimes, but wrongly, been called the 
founder of Scholasticism. Allen, in his Continuity of Christian Thought, represents 
the transcendence of God as the controlling principle of the Augustlnian and of the 
Western theology. The Eastern Church, he maintains, had founded its theology on 
God*s immanence. Paine* In his Evolution of Trinitarianism, shows that this is erron- 
eous. Augustine was a theistic monist. He declares that *' Dei voluntas rerum natura 
est,*' and regards God's upholding as a continuous creation. Western theology recog- 
nized the immanence of <3od as well as his transcendence. 

Peter Lombard, however, (1100-1160), the "magister sententlarum," was the first 
great systematizer of the Western Church, and his " libri Sententlarum Quatuor " was 
the theological text-book of the Middle Ages. Teachers lectured on the ** Sentences ** 
( SenUmia » sentence, Saiz, locus, point, article of faith ). as they did on the books of 
Aristotle, who furnished to Scholasticism Its Impulse and guide. Every doctrine was 
treated in the order of Aristotle's four causes : the material, the formal^ the effldentt 
the final. ( ** Cause " here « requisite : ( 1 ) matter of which a thing consists, e. fir., bricks 
and mortar ; ( 2 ) form it assumes, e. 0., plan or design ; ( 3 ) producing agent, e. g., 
builder ; ( 4 ) end for which made, e. (/., house.) The organization of physical as well as 
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of Hieoloelcal BGlenoe was due to Aristotle. Dante called him " the master of those irho 
know/' James Ten Broeke, Bap. Quar. ReV., Jan. 1802 : 1-86—** The Kevlral of Learn- 
ing showed the world that the real Aristotle was much broader than the Scholastic 
Aristotle — information very unwelcome to the Roman Church." For the influence 
of Scholasticism, compare the literary methods of Au^rustine and of Calyin, — the 
former giYing us his materials in disorder, like soldiers bivouacked for the night ; the 
latter amaaging thorn like those same soldiers drawn up in battle array; see A. H. 
Strong, Philosophy and Relifirion, i, and Christ in Creation, 188, 188. 

GandUsh, art : Dogmatic, in Bncyol. Brit.. 7 : 340 — ** By and by a mighty intellectual 
force took hold of the whole collected dogmatic material, and reared out of it the great 
scholastic systems, which have been compared to the grand Gothic cathedrals that were 
the work of the same ages.** Thomas Aquinas ( 1221-1274 ), the Dominican, '* doctor 
angelicus," Augustinian and Realist, ~ and Duns Scotus (r26&-ia06), the Franciscan, 
" doctor subtHis,** — wrought out the scholastic theology more fully, and left behind 
tbem. in their SummcBt gigantic monuments of intellectual Industry and acumen. 
Scholasticism aimed at the proof and systematizing of the doctrines of the Church 
by means of Aristotle*8 philosophy. It became at last an illimitable morass of useless 
snbtllities and abstractions, and it finally ended in the nominalistic scepticism of 
William of Occam ( 1270-1347 ). See Townsend, The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. 

(6) The period of Symboliam, — represented by the Lutheran theol- 
ogy of Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), and the Reformed theology of 
John Calvin (1509-1564) ; the former connecting itself with the Analytic 
theology of Calixtas ( 1585-1656), and the latter with the Federal theology 
of Ckxsceitifl (160B-1669). 

The lAitheran T/keoIo(n/<— Preachers precede theologianSi and Luther (1485-1546) was 
preacher rather than theologian. But Melanchthon (1497-1560), *'the preceptor of 
Germany ,*' as he was called, embodied the theology of the Lutheran church in his '*Loci 
Communes " » points of doctrine common to believers ( first edition Augustinian, 
afterwards substantially Arminian ; grew out of lectures on the Epistle to the Romans }. 
He was followed by Chemnitz (1523-1586), *' clear and accurate,*' the most learned of the 
diadples of Melanchthon. Leonhard Hutter (1663-1616), called ''Lutherus redlvivus/* 
and John Gerhard (1562-1637) followed Luther rather than Melanchthon. *' Fifty years 
after the death of Melanchthon, Leonhard Eutter, his successor in the chair of theology 
at Wittenberg, on an occasion when the authority of Melanchthon was appealed to, 
tore down from the wall the portrait of the great Reformer, and trampled it under foot 
in the presence of the assemblage " ( E. D. Morris, paper at the 60th Anniversary of Lane 
Seminary). George Galixtus (L586-1666) followed Melanchthon rather than Luther. 
He taught a theology which recognized the good element in both the Reformed and 
the Romanist doctrine and which was called " Syncretism." He separated Ethics from 
Systematic Vieology, and applied the analytical method of Investigation to the latter, 
beginning with the end, or final cause, of all things, viz. : blessedness. He was followed 
In his analytic method by Dannhauer (1609-1666), who treated theology allegorl- 
cally, Calovius (1611^1686), **the most uncompromising defender of Lutheran ortho- 
doxy and the most drastic polemicist against CaUxtus," Quenstedt (1617-1688), whom 
Hovey calls ** learned, comprehensive and logical," and Hollaz ( 1 1780 ). The Lutheran 
theology aimed to purify the existing church, maintaining that what Is not against 
the gospel is for it. It emphasized the material principle of the Reformation, Justifica- 
tion by faith ; but it retained many Romanist customs not expressly forbidden in 
Scripture. Kaftan, Am. Jour. Theol., 1900: 716— "Because the mediseval school- 
philosophy mainly held sway, the Protestant theology representing the new faith was 
meanwhile necessarily accommodated to forms of knowledge thereby conditioned, 
that is, to forms essentially Catholic." 

The Reformed Theotogy, — The word " Reformed " is here used in its technical sense, 
as designating that phase of the new theology which originated in Switzerland. Zwln- 
gle, the Swiss reformer (1484-1531), differing from Luther as to the Lord's Supper and as 
to Scripture, was more than Luther entitled to the name of systematic theologian. 
Certain writings of his may be considered the beginning of Reformed theology. But 
it was left to John Calvin (1309-1564), after the death of Zwingle, to arrange the princi- 
ples of that theology In systematic form. Calvin dug channels for Zwlngle's flood to 
flow in, as Melanchthon did for Luther's. His Institutes ( ** Institutlo Religionis Chri»- 
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tumss " ), iB one of the ffreat works In theology ( superior as a systematic work to Mel- 
ancbthon's " Loot " ). Calvia was followed by Peter Martyr (ISOO-IMK), Chamier (isas- 
1021), and Theodore Beza (1619-1005). Beza oarricd Calvin's doctrine of predestination 
to an extreme supralapsarlanism, which Is hyper-Oalvinistio rather than Oolvlnlstio. 
OocoeiuB (1608-1609), and after him Witeius (1636-1706), made theology centre atx>ut the 
idea of the covenants, and founded the Federal theology. Leydecker (1642-1721 > 
treated theology In the order of the persons of the Trinity. Amyraldus (lfi06-1664) 
and Plaoeus of Saumur (1S96-1638) modified the CSalvinistic doctrine, the latter by his 
theory of mediate imputation, and the former by advocating the hypothetic univenal- 
ism of divine grace. Turretln (1671-1737), a dear and strong theologian whose work 
is still a text-book at Princeton, and Pictet (166&-1786), both of them Federalists, 
showed the influence of the Cartesian philosophy. The Keformed theology aimed to 
build a new church, affirming that what is not derived from the Bible is against it. It 
emphasized the formal principle of the Reformation, the sole authority of Scripture. 
In general, while the line between Catholic and Protestant in Europe runs from west 
to east, the line between Lutheran and Keformed runs from south to north, the 
Reformed theology flowing with the current of the Rhine northward from Svritserland 
to Holland and to England, in which latter country the Thirty-nine Articles represent 
the Reformed faith, while the Prayer-book of the English Cburoh is substantially 
Armluiun ; see Domer, Geeoh. prot. Theologle, Einleit., 9. On the difference between 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine, see Schaff , (Germany, its Universities, Theology and 
Religion, 107>177. On the Reformed Churches of Europe and America, see H. B. Smith, 
Faith and Philosophy, 87-124. 

(c) The period of Criticisni and Speculation, — in its three diyidonfl : 
the Bationalistio, represented by Sender (1725-1791) ; the Transitional, by 
Sohleiermacher (1768-1834) ; the Evangelical, by Nitzsch, Miiller, Tholuok 
and Domer. 

First DMsion. Rationalistic theologies : Though the Reformation had freed theology 
in great part from the bonds of scholasticism, other philosophies after a time took its 
place. The Leibnitz- (1646-1754) Wolffian (1679-1764) exaggeration of the powers of 
natural religion prepared the way for rationalistic systems of theology. Euddeus 
(1607-1729) combated the new principles, but Semler's (172&-1791) theology was built 
upon them, and represented the Scriptures as having a merely local and temporary 
character. Michaelis (1716-1784) and Doederlein (1714-1789) followed Semler, and the 
tendency toward rationalism was greatly assisted by the critical philosophy of Kant 
(1724-1804), to whom ''revelation was problematical, and positive religion merely the 
medium through which the practical truths of reason are communicated *' ( Hagenbach, 
Hist. DocL, 2 : 397). Ammon (1766-1860) and Wegscheider (1771-1848) were represent- 
atives of this philosophy. Daub, Marheinccko and Strauss (1806-1874) were the Hegelian 
dogmatists. The system of Strauss resembled "Christian theology as a cemetery resem- 
bles a town." Storr (1746-1805), Rolnhard (175^1812), and Knapp (1753-1825), in the 
main evangelical, endeavored to reconcile revelation with reason, but were more or 
less influenced by this rationalizing spirit. Rrotschneidor (1776-1828) and De Wette 
(1780-1810; may be said to have hold middle ground. 

Second Division, Transition to a more Scriptural theology. Herder (1744-1803) and 
Jacobl (1743-1819), by their more spiritual philosophy, prepared the way for Schleicr- 
macher's (1768-1834) grounding of doctrine in the facts of Christian experience. The 
writings of Schleiermacber constituted an epoch, and had great influence in delivering 
Germany from the rationalistic toils into which it had fallen. We may now speak of a 

Third Division— and in this division wo may put the names of Neander and Tholuck, 
Twesten and Nitzsch, MtlUer and Luthardt, Dorner and Philippi, Ebrard and Tbonm»- 
ius, Lange and Kahnis, all of them exponents of a far more pure and evangelical the- 
ology than was common in Oermany a century ago. Two new forms of rationalism, 
however, have appeared in Germany, the one baaed upon the philosophy of Hegel, and 
numbering among its adherents Strauss and Baur, Biedormann, Lipsius and Pfleid- 
erer ; the other based upon the philosophy of Kant, and advocated by Ritsctil and his 
followers, Harnack, Hermann and Kaftan ; the former emphasizing the ideal Christ, 
the latter emphasizing the historical Christ: but neither of the two fully recognizing 
the living Christ present in every believer ( see Johnson's Cydopiedla, art. : Theology, 
byA. H. Strong). 
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3. Among theologians of views diverse from the prevailing Protes* 
iantfaiih^ m&j be mentioned : 

(a) Bellarmine (1542-1621), the Roman Catiiolio. 

BesideB Bellarmine, "the best oontroyersial writer of his age" ( Bayle), the Boman 
Oatholio Church numbers amonar its noted modem theoloffians: — Petavlus (1589-1662). 
whose dogmatio theology Gibbon calls "a work of incredible labor and compass" ; 
Melchlor Ganus (15^3-1500), an opponent of the Jesuits and their scholastio method ; 
Boeauet (ieS7-lT0i), who idealized CatholiciBm in his Exposition of Doctrine, and 
attacked Protestantism in his History of Variations of Protestant Churches ; Jansen 
(ld8&-lS38), who attempted, in opposition to the Jesuits, to reproduce the theology of 
Augustine, and who had in this the powerful assistance of Pascal (102^1662). Jansen- 
ism, so far as the doctaines of grace are concerned, but not as respects the sacraments, 
is virtual Protestantism within the Roman Catholic Church. Moehler*s Symbolism, Per- 
rone's **Prelectione8 Theologicae,*' and Hurter's ''Compendium Theologise Dogmat- 
iese " are the latest and most approved expositions of Boman CathoUo doctrine. 

(&) Arminius (1560-1609), the opponent of predestination. 

Among the followers of Arminius (1600-1609) must be reckoned Episoopius (158S- 
1643), who carried Arminlanism to almost Pelagian extremes ; Hugo GroUus ( 1558- 
1615), the Jurist and statesman, author of the governmental theory of the atonement ; 
and Llmborch (1633-1712), the most thorough expositor of the Arminian doctrine. 

(c) Laelius Sooinns (1525-1562), and Faustu SooinnB (1539-1604), 
the leaders of the modem Unitarian moTement. 

The works of Laelius Socinus ( 1525-166S ) and his nephew, Faustus Socinus ( 1639-1604 ) 
constituted the beginnings of modern Unitarlanlsm. Laelius Socinus was the preacher 
and reformer, as Faustus Socinus was the theologian; or, as Baumgarten Crusius 
expresses it : ** the former was the spiritual founder of Socinianism, and the latter the 
founder of the sect." Their writings are collected in the Blbliotheca Fratrum Polon- 
orum. The Bacovian Catechism, taking its name from the Polish town Racow, 
contains the most succinct exposition of their views. In 1660, the Unitarian church 
of the Soclni in Poland was destroyed by persecution, but its Hungarian offshoot 
has stiU more than a hundred congregations. 

4. British Theology^ represented hy : 

(a) The Baptists, John Bunyan (1628-1688), John Gill (1697-1771), 
and Andrew Fuller (1754-1815). 

Some of the best British theology Is Baptist. Among John Bunyan*s works we may 
mention his ^* Gospel Truths Opened," though his "Pilgrim's Progress" and "Holy 
War** are theological treatises in allegorical form. BCacaulay calls Milton and 
Bunyan the two great creative minds of England during the latter part of the 17th 
century. John Glll*8 " Body of Practical Divinity ** shows much ability, although the 
Rabbinical learning of the author occasionaUy displays itself in a curious exegesis, as 
when on the word "Abba " he remarks : " You see that this word which means ' Father * 
reads the same whether we read forward or backward ; which suggests that God is the 
same whichever way we look at him." Andrew Fuller's " Letters on Systematic 
Divinity ** is a brief compend of theology. His treatises upon special doctrines are 
marked by sound Judgment and clear insight. They were the most influential factor 
hi rescuing the evangelical churches of England from antlnomianism. They Justify 
the epithets which Robert Hall, one of the greatest of Baptist preachers, gives him : 
"sagracious," "luminous," "powerful.'* 

(6) The Puritans, John Owen (1616-1683), Biohard Baxter (1616-1691), 
John Howe (153(K1705), and Thomas Bidgeley (1666-1734). 

Owen was the most rigid, as Baxter was the most liberal, of the Puritans. The 
Encyclopeedia Britannica remarks : " As a theological thinker and writer, John Owen 
holds his own distinctly defined place among those titanic intellects with which the 
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Age abounded. Surpaased by Baxter In point and pathos, by Howe in Imafflnatioa 
and the higher philosophy, he is unrivaled in his power of unfolding the rich meaniners 
of Scripture. In his writings he was preeminently the great thoologrian.** Baxter 
wrote a '* Methodus Theologiae,** and a ''Catholic Theology"; John Howe is chiefly 
known by his "Living Temple"; Thomas Ridgeley by his "Body of Divinity." 
Charles H. Spurgeon never ceased to urge his students to become familiar with the 
Puritan Adams, Ambrose, Bowden, Manton and Slbbes. 

(c) The Scotch Presbyterians, Thomas Boston (1676-1732), John Dick 
(176i>1833), and Thomas Chabners (1780>ldi7). 

Of the Scotch Presbyterians, Boston is the most voluminous, Dick the most calm and 
fair, Chalmers the most fervid and popular. 

(d) The Methodists, John Wesley (1703-1791), and Richard Watson 

(1781-1833). 

Of the Methodists, John WesIey^s doctrine is presented in " Christian Theology," 
. coUeoted from his writings by the Rev. Thomley Smith. The groat Methodist text- 
book, however, is the "Institutes" of Watson, who systematized and expounded the 
Wcsleyan theology. Pope, a recent English theologian, follows Watso n*s modified 
and improved Arminianism, while Whedon and Raymond, recent Americ an writers, 
hold rather to a radical and extreme Arminianism. 

(e) The Quakers, George Fox (1624-1691), and Eobert Barclay (1648- 
1690). 

As Jesus, the preacher and reformer, preceded Paul the theologian; as Luther 
preceded Melanchthon ; as Zwlngle preceded Calvin ; as Laelius Socinus preceded 
F&ustus Socinus; as Wesley preceded Watson; so Fox preceded Barclay. Barclay 
wrote an ** Apology for the true Christian Divinity,** which Dr. K O. Bobinson 
described as ** not a formal treatise of Systematic Theology, but the ablest exposition 
of the views of the Quakers." George Fox was the reformer, William Penu the social 
founder, Robert Barckiy the theologian, of Quakerism. 

(/) The English Ohnrchmen, Richard Hooker (1553-1600), Gilbert 
Burnet (1643-1715), and John Pearson (1613-1686). 

The Bnglish church has produced no great systematic theologian (see reasons 
assigned in Domer, Gesch. prot Theologie. 470). The ** Judicious " Hooker is still its 
greatest theological writer, although his work is only on ''Ecclesiastical Polity.*' 
Bishop Burnet is the author of the ** Exposition of the YYYTY Articles," and Bishop 
Pearson of the *' Exposition of the Creed." Both these are common English text- 
books. A recent ** Compendium of Dogmatic Theology," by Litton, shows a tendency 
to return from the usual Arminianism of the Anglican church to the old Augustinian- 
ism; so also Bishop Moule's *^ Outlines of Christian Doctrine," and Mason's *^ Faith of 
the Gospel." 

5. American theology, running in two lines: 

(a) The Beformed system of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), modified 
succesflively by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), 
Timothy Dwight (1762-1817), Nathanael Emmons (1745-1840), Leonard 
Woods (1774-1854), Charles G. Fiimey (1792-1875), Nathaniel W, Taylor 
(1786-1858), and Horace Bushnell (1802-1876). Calvinism, as thus 
modified, is often called the New England, or New School, theology. 

Jonathan Edwards, one of the greatest of metaphysicians and theologians, was an 
idealist who held that God is the only real cause, either in the realm of matter or in 
the realm of mind. He regarded the chief good as happiness— a form of sensibility. 
Virtue was voluntary choice of this good. Hence union with Adam in acts and 
ezerolses was sufficient. This God*s will made identity of being with Adam. This led 
to the exercise-system of Hopkins and Emmons, on the one hand, and to Bellamy's and 
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Dwlirbt*8 denial of any Imputation of Adam's sin or of Inborn depravity, on the other— 
in which last denial aflrree many other New En^rland theologians who reject the exercise* 
scheme, as for example. Strong, Tyler, Smalley, Burton, Woods, and Park. Dr. N. W. 
Taylor added a more distinctly Arminian element, the power of contrary choice— and 
with this tenet of the New Haven theolosry, Charles G. Finney, of Oberlln, substantially 
asreed. Horace Bushnell held to a practically Sabellian view of the Trinity, and to a 
moral-influence theory of the atonement. Thus from certain principles admitted by 
Edwards* who held in the main to an Old School theology, the New School theoloer 
has been frradually developed. 

Robert Hall called Edwards *'the grreatest of the sons of men." Dr. Chalmers 
regarded him as the **flrreate8t of theoloflrians.'* Dr. Fairbaim says : "He is not only 
the greatest of all the thinkers that America has produced, but also the highest specula- 
tive genius of the eighteenth century. In a far higher degree than Spinoza, he was a 
'Ood-lntoxicated man.'" His fundamental notion that there is no causality except 
the divine was made the basis of a theory of necessity which played Into the hands of 
the deists whom he opposed and was alien not only to Christianity but even to theism. 
Edwards could not have gotten his idealism from Berkeley ; it may have suggested to 
him by the writings of Locke or Newton, Cudworth or Descartes, John Norris or 
Arthur Collier. See Prof. H. N. Gardiner, hi PhUos. Bev., Nov. 1900:573-aG6: Prof. E. 
C. Smyth, in Am. Jour. Theol., Oct. 1897 : 956 ; Alien, Jonathan Edwards, 16, 306-310, and 
in Atlantic Monthly, Dec. 1891:767; Sanborn, in Jour. Spec. PhUos., Oct. 1883:401-420; 
G. P. Fisher, Edwards on the Trinity, 18, 19. 

(6) The older Calvinism, represented by Obarles Hodge the father (1797- 
1878) and A. A. Hodge the son (1823-1886), together with Henry B. 
Smith ( 1816-1877 ), Robert J. Breckinridge ( 1800-1871 ), Samuel J. Baird, 
and William G. T. Shedd (1820-1894). All these, although with minor 
diflferenoes, bold to views of human depravity and divine grace more nearly 
oonformed to the doctrine of Augustine and Calvin, and are for this reason 
distinguished from the New England theologians and their' followers by 
the i)opular title of Old SchooL. 

Old School theology. In its view of predestination, exalts Ck>d ; New School theology, 
by emphasizing the freedom of the will, exalts man. It is yet more important to notice 
that Old School theology has for its characteristic tenet the guilt of inborn depravity. 
But among those who hold this view, some are federalists and oreatianists, and Justify 
Ood's condemnation of all men upon the ground that Adam represented his posterity. 
Such are the Princeton theologians generally, including Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge,*' 
and the brothers Alexander. Among those who hold to the Old School doctrine of the 
guilt of Inborn depravity, however, there are others who are traducians, and who 
explain the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity upon the ground of the natural 
union between him and them. Baird's " Elohlm Bevealed '* and Shedd's essay on 
'* Original Sin *' ( Sin a Nature and that Nature Guilt ) represent this realistic conception 
of the relation of the race to its first father. R. J. Breckinridge, B. L. Dabney, and 
J. H. Thomwell assert the fact of inherent corruption and guilt, but refuse to assign 
any rationale for it, though they tend to realism. H. B. Smith holds guardedly to the 
theory of mediate imputation. 

On the history of Systematic Theology in general, see Hagenbach, History of Doc- 
trine (from which many of the tsuota above given are taken), aud Shedd, History of 
Doctrine ; also, Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 44-100 ; Kahnls, Dogmatik, 1 : 15-128 ; Hase, Hut- 
terus Bedivivus. 24-68. OretiUat^ Th^logle Sjrst^matique, 8:24-120, has given an 
excellent history of theology, brought down to the present time. On the history of 
New England theology, see Fisher, Discussions and Bssasrs, 285-864. 

IV. OkDBB of TbBATMBNT in SySTKBCATIO ThBOIiOGT. 

1. Various methods of arranging the topics of a theological system. 

(a) The Analytical method of Oalixtus begins with the assumed end of 
all things, blessedness, and thence passes to the means by which it is 
secured. (6) The Trinitarian method of Leydeoker and Martensen regards 
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OhiiBtiftn doctrine as a manifestation saooessively of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, (c) The Federal method of Gooceins, Witdos, and Boston 
treats theology nnder the two covenants, (d) The Anthropological method 
of Ohalmers and Bothe ; the former beginning with the Disease of Man 
and jMUSsing to the Remedy ; the latter dividing his Dogmatik into the 
Gonsoionsness of Sin and the Gonsdonsness of Bedemption. (e) The 
Ghristological method of Hase, Thomasius and Andrew Fuller treats of 
Qody man, and sin, as presnppositions of the person and work of Ghrisi 
Mention may also be made of (/) The Historical method, followed by 
Ursinns, and adopted in Jonathan Edwards's History of Bedemption ; and 
(g) The Allegorical method of Dannhauer, in which man is described as a 
wanderer, life as a road, the Holy Spirit as a light, the church as a candle- 
stick, God as the end, and heaven as the home ; so Bunyan's Holy War, 
and Howe's Living Temple. 

See OalixtUB, Bpitome TheologiBe ; Leydeoker, De (Eoonomla trlum Personanim in 
Neerotio Salutfs humanfle ; Marteoaen (10O&-1881), Christian Dogrmatios ; GocoeluB, Summa 
Theologlffi, and Summa DoctrinoB de Fcedere et Teetamento Del. In Works, vol. vl ; 
Witsius, The Economy of the Ck>venant8; Boston, A (}omplete Body of Divinity (in 
Works, vol.1 and 2), Questions In Divinity (vol. 6), Human Nature in its Fourfold 
State (vol.8) ; Chalmers, Institutes of Theology; Bothe (1799-1867), Dogmatik, and 
Theologisohe Bthik ; Hase ( 1800-1880 ), Evangelische Dogmatik ; Thomasius ( 1800-1875 ), 
ChrisU Person und Werk; Fuller, Gospel Worthy of all Aooeptation (in Works, 
8:328-416), and Letters on Systematic Divinity (1:68MU): Ur8inus( 1584-1583), Loci 
Theologlci(in Works, 1:436-009); Dannhauer (160a-1666) Hodosophia CSiristiana, sen 
Theologia Positiva in Methodum redacta. Jonathan Edwards*s so-called History of 
Redemption was in reality a system of theology in historical form. It " was to begin 
and end with eternity, all great events and epochs in time being viewed *8ub specie 
eternitatis.* The three worlds— heaven, earth and hell— were to be the scenes of this 
grand drama. It was to include the topics of theology as living ftictors, each in its 
own place," and all forming a complete and harmonious whole ; see AUen, Jonathan 
Edwards, 879, 880. 

2. The SyntJ^io Method^ which we adopt in this oompendinm, is both 
the most common and the most logical method of arranging the topics 
of theology. This method proceeds from causes to effects, or, in the 
language of Hagenbach ( Hist. Doctrine, 2 : 152 ), ** starts from the highest 
principle, God, and proceeds to man, Christy redemption, and finally to 
the end of all things. " In such a treatment of theology we may best 
arrange onr topics in the following order : 

Ist. The existence of God. 

2d. The Scriptures a revelation from God. 

3d. The natnre, decrees and works of GKmL 

4th. Man, in his original likeness to God and subsequent apostasy. 

6th. Bedemption, through the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

6ih. The nature and laws of the Christian church. 

7th. The end of the present system of things. 

V. Text-books in ThboiiOOt, valuable for reference :— 

1. Confessions : Schaff, Creeds of Christendom. 

2. Ckympendiums : H. B. Smith, System of Christian Theology ; A. A. 
Hodge, OntUnes of Theology ; E. H. Johnson, Outline of Systematic 
Theology ; Hovey, Manual of Theology and Ethics ; W. N. Clarke, Outline 
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of Ghristaan Theology ; Ease, Hatteras BedlTiTUS ; Lathardt» Gompendinm 
der Dc^matdk ; Ktutz, Eeligionslehre. 

3. Mttended TreoHaea : Domer, System of Christian Doctrine ; Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology; Caivin, Institutes; Charles Hodge, Systematic 
Theolc^y ; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics ; Baird, Elohim Revealed ; 
Lnthardt, Fundamental, Saving, and Moral Truths ; Phillippi, Glftubens- 
l^ire ; Thomasins, Christ! Person und Werk. 

4. Collected Works : Jonathan Edwards ; Andrew Fuller. 

5. HiMoriea of Doctrine: Hamack; Hagenbach; Shedd; Fisher; 
Sheldon ; Orr, Progress of Dogma. 

6. MofnograpTis : Julius Mliller, Doctrine of Sin ; Shedd, Discourses 
and Essays ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinliy ; Domer, History of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ; Dale, Atonement; Strong, Christ 
in Creation ; Upton, Hibbert Lectures. 

7. Theism: Martinean, Study of Beligion; Harris, Philosophical 
Basis of Theism ; Strong, Philosophy and Beligion ; Bruce, Apologetics ; 
Drummond, Ascent of Man ; Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ. 

8. Christian Evidences: Butler, Analogy of Natural and Bevealed 
Beligion ; Fisher, Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief ; Bow, Bampton 
Lectures for 1877 ; Peabody, Evidences of Christianity ; Mair, Christian 
Evidences ; Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Beligion ; Matheson, 
Spiritual Development of St. Paul. 

9. Intellectaal Philosophy : Stout» Handbook of Psychology ; Bowne, 
Metaphysics; Porter, Human Intellect; Hill, Elements of Pqrchology; 
Dewey, Psychology. 

10. Moral Philosophy: Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality ; 
Smyth, Christian Ethics ; Porter, Elements of Moral Science ; Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy; Alexander, Moral Science; Bobins, Ethics of the 
Christian Life. 

11. General Science : Todd, Astronomy ; Wentworthand Hill, Physics ; 
Bemsen, Chemistry; Brigham, Geology; Parker, Biology; Martin, 
Physiology; Ward, Fairbanks, or West* Sociology; Walker, Political 
Economy. 

12. Theological JBncyclopcedias : Sohaff-Herzog (English); MoClin- 
tock and Strong ; Herzog (Second German Edition). 

13. Bible Dictionaries : Hastings ; Davis ; Cheyne ; Smith (edited by 
Hackett). 

li. Commentaries : Meyer, on the New Testament ; Philippi, Lange, 
Shedd, Sanday, on the Epistie to the Bomans ; Godet, on John's Gk>spel ; 
Lightf Oct, on Philippians and Colossians ; Expositor's Bible, on the Old 
Testament books. 

15. Bibles: American Revision (standard edition); Revised Chreek- 
Engliflh New Testament ( published by Harper & Brothers ) ; Annotated 
Paragraph Bible (published by the London Beligious Tract Society) 
Stier and Theile, Polyglotten-BibeL 

Au attempt has been made, In the list of text-books given above, to put first in each 
class the book best worth purohasing by the average theological student, and to arrange 
the books that f oUow this first one in the order of their value. German books, however 
when they are not yet accessible in an English translation, are put last, simply because 
they are less likely to be used as books of reference by the average student. 
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PAET IL 

THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

OBIGIN OF OUtt IDEA OF GOD'S EXISTBNCB. 

God is the infinite and perfect Spirit in whom all things hay e their souioe, 
support, and end. 

On the definition of the tenn God, see Hodge, Syst Theol., 1 : 366. Other deflnitionfl 
are those of Calovius: ^'Essentia spiritualis inflnita"; Ebrard: ^' The eternal source 
of all that is temporal " ; Kahnis : '' The infinite Spirit " ; John Howe : '* An eternal, 
uncaused, independent, necessary BeinsTt that hath active power, life, friadom, ffood- 
nesB, and whatsoever other supposable ezoellenoy, in the hierhest perfection, in and of 
itself " ; Westminster Catechism : ** A Spirit infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, Justice, goodness and truth " ; Andrew Fuller : *^The 
first cause and last end of all things.*' 

The existence of God is a first tmth ; in other words, the knowledge 
of God's existence is a rational intuition. Logically, it precedes and con- 
ditions all observation and reasoning. Chronologically, only reflection 
upon the phenomena of nature and of mind occasions its rise in con- 
sciousness. 

The term intuition means simply direct knowledge. Lowndes (Philoa. of Primary 
Deliefb, 78 ) and Hansel ( Metaphysics, &3 ) would use the term only of our direct knowl- 
edge of substances, as self and body ; Porter appliffl it by preference to our cognition 
of first truths, such as have been already mentioned. Harris ( Philos. Basis of Theism, 
44-151, but esp. 46, 46) makes it include both. He divides intuitions into twoclaases : 1. 
Presentative intuitions, aa self-consdousness ( in virtue of which I perceive the exist- 
ence of spirit and already come in contact with the supernatural), and sense-perception 
(in virtue of which I perceive the existence of matter, at least in my own organism, 
and come in contact with nature ) ; 2. BationaZ intuitions, as space, time, substance, 
cause, final cause, right, absolute being. We may accept this nomenclature, using 
the terms ''first truths" and "rational intuitions" as equivalent to each other, and 
classifying rational intuitions under the heads of (1) intuitions of relations, as space 
and time ; ( 2 ) intuitions of principles, as substance, cause, final cause, right ; and ( 3 ) 
Intuition of absolute Being, Power, Reason, Perfection, Personality, as God. We hold 
that, as upon occasion of the senses cognizing (a) extended matter, (b) succession, 
( c ) qualities, ( d ) change, ( e ) order, (/ ) action, respectively, the mind cognizes ( a ) space, 
(b ) time, ( c ) substance, ( d ) cause, ( e ) design, (/) obligation, so upon occasion of our 
cognizing our finiteness, dependence and responsibility, the mind directly cognizes the 
existence of an Infinite and Absolute Authority, Perfection, Personality, upon whom 
we are dependent and to whom we are responsible. 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 60— ** As we walk in entire ignorance 
of our muscles, so we often think in entire ignorance of the principles which underlie 
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and determine thinking. But as anatomy reveals that the apparently simple act of 
walking Inyolves a highly complex muscular activity, so analysis reveals that the 
apparently simple act of thinking involves a system of mental principles." Dewey, 
Psychology, 288. 244 — " Perception, memory, imagination, conception — each of these 
is an act of intuition. . . . Every concrete act of knowledge involves an intuition of 
Ood." Martineau, Types, 1 : 450— The attempt to divest experience of either percepts 
or intuitions is *' like the attempt to peel a bubble in search for its colors and con- 
tents : in tenuem ex oculls evanuit auram " ; Study, 1 : 199— " Try with all your might 
to do something dilBcuIt, e. g., to shut a door against a furious wind, and you recoir- 
nixe Self and Nature— causal will, over against external causality"; 201— ** Hence 
our fellow-feeling with Nature"; d5— •^As Perception gives us Will in the shape of 
Causality over against us in the non-ego, so Conscience gives us Will in the shape of 
Authority over against us in the non-ego " ; Types, 2 : 5 — " In perception it is self and 
nature, in morals it is self and God, that stand face to face in the subjective and 
objective antithesis"; Study, 3 : 2, 3 — *^ In volitional experience we meet with objec- 
tive eauaaiily; in moral experience we meet with objective authoHty,— both being 
objects of immediate knowledge, on the same footing of certainty with the apprehen- 
sion of the external material world. I know of no logical advantage which the belief 
in finite objects around us can boast over the belief in the Infinite and righteous 
Cause of all"; 61 — ** In recognition of God as Cause, we raise the University; in 
recognition of Ood as Authority, we raise the Church." 

Kant declares that the idea of freedom is the source of our Idea of personality,— per- 
sonality consists in the freedom of the whole soul from the mechanism of nature. 
liOtze, Metaphysics, i 244 — ** So far as, and so long as, the soul knows Itself as the iden- 
tical subject of inward experience, it is, and is named simply for that reason, sub- 
stance." Ulingworth, Personality, Human and Divine, 83— '' Our conception of sub- 
stance is derived, not from the physical, but from the mental world. Substance is first 
of all that which underlies our menial affections and manifestations." James, Will to 
Believe, 80 — " Substance, as Kant says, means * das Beharrliche,' the abiding, that 
which will be as it has been, because its being is essential and etemaL" In this sense we 
have an intuitive belief in an abiding substance which underlies our own thoughts and 
volitions, and this we call the soul. But we also have an intuitive belief in an abiding 
substance which underlies all natural phenomena and all the events of history, and 
this we call God. Among those who hold to this general view of an intuitive knowl- 
edge of God may be mentioned the following : — Calvin, Institutes, book I, chap. 8 ; 
NitzBcb, System of Christian Doctrine, 15-26, 133-140 ; Julius MUller, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 
78-84; Ulrici, Lelbund Seele, 688-725; Porter, Human Intellect, 497; Hickok, national 
Cosmology, 58-89; Farrar, Science in Theology, 27-29; Bib. Sac., July, 1872: 533, and 
January, 1878 : 204; Miller, Fetich in Theology, 110-122; Fisher, Essays, 665-572; Tulloch, 
Theism, 814-886; Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1 : 191-208; Christlleb, Mod. Doubt and 
Christian Belief, 76, 76; Raymond, Syst. Theology, 1:247-262; Basoom, Science of 
Mind, 246, 247 ; Knight, Studies in Phllos. and lit., 155-224 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy 
and Beligion, 76-89. 

L FlBST TBUTHS T« GENXBAIj. 

1. Their nature, 

A. Negatively. — A first truth is not (a) Tmth -written prior to conscious- 
ness upon the substance of the soul — for such passive knowledge implies a 
materialistic view of the soul; (6) Actual knowledge of which the soul 
finds itself in possession at birth — for it cannot be proved that the soul 
has such knowledge ; (c) An idea, undeveloped at birth, but which has 
the power of self -development apart from observation and experience — for 
this is contrary to all we know of the laws of mental growth. 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1 : 17 — ** Intelllgl necease est esse deos, quoniam Insltas 
eomm vel potius Innatas cogltationes habemus.*' Origen, Adv. Celsum, 1 : 4— "Men 
would not be guilty, if they did not carry in their minds common notions of morality, 
innate and written in divine letters. ** Calvin, Institutes, 1:8:8 — " Those who rightly 
Judge will always agree that there is an indelible sense of divinity engraven upon 
men's minds." Fleming, Yocab. of Philosophy, art: "Innate Ideas"— "Dciscartes 
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is supposed to have taught ( and Locke devoted the first book of his Basays to refuting 
the doctrine) that these ideas are innate or connate with the soul; i. e., the intellect 
finds itself at birth, or as soon as it wakes to conscious activity, to be possessed of ideas 
to which it has only to attach the appropriate names, or of judgments which it only 
needs to express in fit propositions — 1 e., prior to any experience of individual objects.* * 

Royce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, T7— " In certain families, Descartes teaches, good 
breeding and the gout are innate. Tet, of course, the children of such families have to 
be Instructed in deportment, and the infants just learning to walk seem happily quite 
free from gout. Bven so geometry is innate in us, but it does not come to our con- 
sciousness without much trouble " ; 79— Locke found no innate ideas. He maintained, 
in reply, that "infants, with theh: rattles, showed no sign of being aware that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other." Schopenhauer said that 
^' Jaoobi had the trifling weakness of taking all he had learned and approved before his 
fifteenth year for inborn ideas of the human mind.'* Bowne, Principles of Bthics, 6 — < 
** That the rational ideas are conditioned by the sense experience and are sequent to it, 
is unquestioned by any one ; and that experience shows a successive order of manifes- 
tation is equally undoubted. But the sensationalist has always shown a curious blind- 
ness to the ambiguity of such a fact. He wlU have it that what comes after must be a 
modification of what went before; whereas it might be that, amd it might be a new, 
though conditioned, manifestation of an immanent nature or law. Chemical afllnity is 
not gravity, although affinity cannot manifest itself until gravity has brought the ele- 
ments into certain relations." 

Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion, 1 : 108 — " This principle was not from the begin- 
ning in the consciousness of men ; for, in order to think ideas, reason must be clearly 
developed, which In the first of mankind it could just as little be as in children. This 
however does not exclude the fact that there was from the beginning the unconscious 
rational impulse which lay at the basis of the formation of the belief in CK>d, however 
manifold may have been the direct motives which co-operated with it." Self is implied 
in the simplest act of knowledge. Sensation gives us two things, e. 0., black and white ; 
but I cannot compare them without asserting difference for me. Different sensations 
make no knowledge, without a 9elf to bring them together. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 
lecture 2 — *' You could as easily prove the existence of an external world to a man who 
had no senses to perceive it, as you could prove the existence of Gk>d to one who had 
no consciousness of God." 

B. PositiTelj. — ^A first tmih is a knowledge which, though developed 
upon occasion of observation and reflection, is not derived from observa- 
tion and reflection, — a knowledge on the contrary which has such logical 
priority that it must be assumed or supposed, in order to make any obser- 
vation or reflection possible. Such truths are not, therefore, recognized 
first in order of time ; some of them are assented to somewhat late in the 
mind's growth ; by the great majority of men they are never consciously 
formulated at all. Yet they constitute the necessary assumptions ux>on 
which all other knowledge rests, and the mind has not only the inborn 
capacity to evolve them so soon as the proper occasions are presented, but 
the recognition of them is inevitable so soon as the mind begin0 to give 
account to itself of its own knowledge. 

Mansel, Metaphysics, 52, 279— "To describe experience as the cause of the idea of 
space would be as inaccurate as to speak of the soil in which it was planted as the 
cause of the oak — though the planting in the soil is the condition which brings into 
manifestation the latent power of the acorn." Coleridge : " We see before we know that 
we have eyes ; but when once this is known, we perceive that eyes must have preexisted 
in order to enable us to see." Coleridge specUcs of first truths as ** those neces- 
sities of mind or forms of thinking, which, though revealed to us by experience, must 
yet have preexisted in order to make experience possible." McCosh, Intuitions, 48, 49 
— Intuitions are " like flower and fruit, which are in the plant from its embryo, but 
may not be actually formed till there have been a stalk and branches and leaves." 
Porter, Human Intellect, 601, 619— ** Such truths cannot be acquired or assented to first 
of all." Some are reached last of alL The moral intuition is often developed late, and 
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, even then, only upon oocasion of corporal punishment. ** Bvery man is as 
lazy as oLrcunistanoes will admit/' Our physioal laziness is occasional; our mental 
laziness frequent ; our moral laziness Incessant. We are too lazy to think, and especially 
to think of rellirion. On account of this depravity of human nature we should expect 
the intuition of God to be developed last of all. Men shrink from contact with God 
and from the thought of God. In fact, their dislike for the intuition of God leads them 
not seldom to deny all their other intuitions, even those of freedom and of rl^ht. 
Hence the modem "psycholoerj without a souL" 

Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, lavilS — '' The idea of God ... is latest to 
develop into dear consciousness . • . and must be latest, for it is the unity of the 
dilSerenoe of the self and the not-self, which are therefore presupposed.*' But " it has 
not less validity in itself, it gives no less trustworthy aasuranoe of actuality, than the 
oonsdousneas of the self, or the consciousness of the not-self. . . . The conscious- 
Hess of God is the logical jvrliu of the consciousness of self and of the world. But not, 
as already observed, the chronological ; for, according to tho profound observation of 
Aristotle, what in the nature of things is first, is in the order of development last. Just 
because God is the first principle of being and knowing, he is the last to be manifested 
and known. . . . The finite and the infinite are both known together, and it is as 
Impossible to know one without the other as it is to apprehend an angle without the 
sides which contain it." For account of the relation of the Intuitions to experience, see 
eepedaUy Gousin, True, Beautiful and Good, 88-64, and History of Philosophy, 2 : 199- 
24o. Compare Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Introd., 1. See also Bascom, in Bib. Sac., 
23:1-47; 87:«8-«0. 

2. Their criteria. The criteria by whioh first tmths are to be tested 
are three : 

A. Their universality. By this we mean, not that all men assent to 
them or understand them when proponnded in scientific form, but that all 
men manifest a practical belief in them by their language, actions, and 
expectations. 

B. Their necessity. By this we mean, not that it is impossible to deny 
these truths, but that the mind is compelled by its very constitution to 
recognize them upon the occurrence of the proper conditions, and to 
employ them in its arguments to prove their non-existence. 

O. Their logical independence and priority. By this we mean that 
these truths can be resolved into no others, and proved by no others ; that 
they are presupfK^sed in the acquisition of all other knowledge, and can 
therefore be derived from no other source than an original cognitive power 
of the mind. 

Instances of the professed and formal denial of first truths : — the positivist denies 
causality ; the Idealist denies substance ; the pantheist denies personality ; the necessi- 
tarian denies freedom ; the nihilist denies his own existence. A man may in like man- 
ner argue that there is no necessity for an atmosphere ; but even while he argues, he 
breathes it. Instance the knock-down argument to demonstrate the freedom of the 
will. I grant my own existence tn the very doubting of it ; for ** oogito, ergo sum,*' as 
Descartes himself insisted, really means **cogito, scilicet sum " ; H. B. Smith : '^The 
statement Is analysis, not proof." Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 59 — "The cogito^ 
in barbarous Latin =- eogttana ntm: thinking is self-conscious being.** Bontham : " The 
word ought is an authoritative imposture, and ought to be banished from the realm of 
morals." Spinoza and Hegel really deny self-consciousness when they make man a 
phenomenon of the infinite. Royce likens the denier of personality to the man who 
goes outside of his own house and declares that no one lives there because, when ho 
looks in at the window, he sees no one inside. 

Professor James, In his Psychology, assumes the reality of a brain, but refuses to 
assume the reality of a soul. This is essentially the position of materialism. But this 
assumption of a brain is metaphysics, although the author claims to be writing a 
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peyobology without metapliyBiGB. Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 3—^* The matorlallst 
bolieyes in causation proper so long as he Is explaining the orijjrin of mind from mat- 
ter, but when he is asked to see in xnind the cause of physical change he at once 
becomes a mere phenomenalist/' Royce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, tfO — ** I know 
tliat all beings, if only they can count, must find that three and two make live. Per- 
haps the angels cannot count ; but, if they can, this axiom is true for them. If I met 
an angel who declared that his experience had oooasionally shown him a three and two 
that did not make five, I should know at once what sort of an angel he was." On the 
criteria of first truths, see Porter, Human Intellect, 610, 51L On denial of them, see 
Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 213. 

n. Thb ExienENOE of Qod a fibst tbitth. 

1. That the knowledge of OocTs existence answers the first criterion 
of universality^ is evident from the following considerationB : 

A. It is an acknowledged fact that the vast majority of men have acta- 
ally recognized the existence of a spiritual being or beings, upon whom 
they conceived themselves to be dependent. 

The Vedas declare : '* There is but one Being — no second.'* Max MUUer, Origin and 
Growth of Religion, 84— "Not the visible sun, moon and stars are invoked, but some- 
thing else that cannot be seen.'* The lowest tribes have conscience, fear death, believe 
in witches, propitiate or frighten away evil fates. Even the fetich-worshiper, who 
calls the stone or the tree a god, shows that he has already the idea of a God. We must 
not measure the ideas of the heathen by their capacity for expression, any more than 
we should Judge the child's belief in the existence of his father by his success in draw- 
ing the father's picture. On heathenism, its origin and nature, see Tholuck, in Bib. 
Bepos., 1832 : 86 ; Scholz, GtStzendienst und Zauberwesen. 

B. Those races and nations which have at first seemed destitute of such 
knowledge have uniformly, upon further investigation, been found to pos- 
sess it, so that no tribe of men with which we have thorough acquaintance 
can be said to be without an object of worship. We may presume that 
further knowledge will show this to be true of alL 

Moffat, who reported that certain African tribes were destitute of religion, was cor- 
rected by the testimony of his son-in-law, Livingstone : '* The existence of God and of 
a future life is everywhere recognized in Africa.'* Where men are most nearly destitute 
of any formulated knowledge of God, the conditions for the awakening of the idea 
are most nearly absent. An apple-tree may be so conditioned that it never bears 
apples. " We do not Judge of the oak by the stunted, flowerless specimens on the edge 
of the Arctic Circle." The presence of an occasional blind, deaf or dumb man does 
not disprove the definition that man is a seeing, hefuing and speaking creature. 
Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 154— "We need not tremble for mathematics, even if 
some tribes should be found without the multiplication-table. . . . Sub-moral and 
sub-rational existence is always with us in the case of young children ; and, if we 
should find it elsewhere, it would have no greater significance. ** 

Victor Hugo : " Some men deny the Infinite ; some, too, deny the sun ; they are the 
blind.'* Gladden, What is Left ? 148 — " A man may escape from his shadow by going 
into the dark ; if he comes under the light of the sun, the shadojr is there. A man may 
be so mentally undisciplined that he does not recognize these Ideas; but let him learn 
the use of his reason, let him reflect on his own mental processes, and he will know 
that they are necessary ideas." On an original monotheism, see Diestel, in Jahrbuch 
f Ur deutsche Theologie, 1860, and vol. 5 : 609 ; Max MUUer, Chips, 1 : 837 ; Rawlinson, in 
Present Day Tracts, No. 11 ; Legge, Religions of China, 8-11; Shodd, Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy, 1 : 201-208. Per eofitro, see Asmus, Indogerm. Relig., 8:1-8; and synopsis in Bib. 
Sac, Jan. 1877 : 1(J7-178. 

0. This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that those individuals, in 
heathen or in Christian lands, who profess themselves to be without any 
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knowledge of a spirittial power or powers aboye them, do yet indireotlj 
manifest the existence of such an idea in their minds and its positiye influ- 
ence oyer them. 

Gomte saicl that aolenoe would conduct God to the frontier and then bow him out, 
with thanks for his provisional servioes. But Herbert Spencer affirms the existence of 
a " Power to which no limit in time or space is conceivable, of whioft all phenomena as 
presented in consciousness are manifestations.*' The intuition of God, though formally 
excluded, is implicitly contained in Spencer's system, in the shape of the ** irresistible 
beUef " in Absolute Belnff, which distinfiruishes his position from that of Ck>mte: see 
H. Spencer, who says : **One truth must ever grow clearer— the truth that there is an 
inscrutable existence everywhere manifested, to which we can neither find nor con- 
ceive beginning or end — the one absolute certainty that we are ever in the presence of 
an infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed.'* Mr. Spencer assumes 
unity in the underlying Reality. Frederick Harrison sneeringly asks him : "Why not 
say ^forces,' instead of 'force'?" While Hiirrison srlves us a supreme moral ideal 
without a metaphysical ground, Spencer gives us an ultimate metaphysical principle 
without a final moral purpose. The idea of God is the synthesis of the two, —** They 
are but broken lights of Thee, And thou, O Christ, art more than they" ( Tennyson, In 
Memoriam). 

Solon spoke of h ^«^ and of t^ decoy, and Sophocles of h fi4ya9 d«<k. The term for 
** God " is identical in all the Indo-European languages, and therefore belonged to the 
time before those hmguages separated ; see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : SOl-208. In Yirgil's 
.fineid, Mezentlus is an atheist, a despiser of the gods, trusting only in his spear 
and in his right arm ; but, when the corpse of his son is brought to him, his first act is to 
raise his hands to heaven. Hume was a sceptic, but he said to Ferguson, as they 
walked on a starry night: *' Adam, there is a God I " Yoltaire prayed in an Alpine 
thunderstorm. Shelley wrote his name in the visitors' book of the inn at Montanvert, 
and added : ** Democrat, philanthropist, atheist " ; yet he loved to think of a *' fine 
intellectual spirit pervading the universe " ; and he also wrote : " The One remains, the 
many change and pass; Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows fly." Strauss 
worships the Cosmos, because " order and law, reason and goodness " are the soul of it. 
Benan trusts in goodness, design, ends. Charles Darwin, life, 1 : 274— ''In my most 
extreme fluctuations, I have never been an atheist, tn the sense of denying the exists 
enoe of a God." 

D. This agreement among individnals and nations so widely separated 
in time and place can be most satisfactorily explained by supposing that it 
has its ground, not in accidental drcomstances, but in the nature of man as 
man. The diverse and imperfectly deyeloped ideas of the supreme Being 
which prevaQ among men are best accounted for as misinterpretations and 
perversions of an intuitive conviction oonmion to alL 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, 168— " There are savages without God, in any proper sense of 
the word ; but there are none without ghosts." Martineau, Study, 2 : 853, well repUee : 
'* Instead of turning other people into ghosts, and then appropriating one to ourselves 
[and attributing another to Gtod, we may add ] by way of imitation, we start from the 
sense of personal continuity, and then predicate the same of others, under the figures 
which keep most dear of the physical and t>eri8hable." Grant Allen describes the 
higher religions as ''a grotesque fungoid growth," that has gathered about a primitive 
thread of ancestor-worship. But this is to derive the greater from the lees. Sayoe, 
Hibbcrt Lectures, 868— ** I can find no trace of ancestor-worship in the earliest litera- 
ture of Babylonia which has survived to us "—this seems fatal to Huxley's and Allen's 
view that the idea of God is derived from man*s prior belief in spirits of the dead. 
a M. Tyler, in Am. Jour. Theo., Jan. 1899 : 144— '* It seems impossible to deify a dead 
man, unless there is embryonic in primitive consciousness a prior concept of Deity." 

Benouf, Religion of Ancient Egypt, 88— ^*The whole mythology of Egypt . . . 
turns on the histories of Ba and Osiris. • . • Texts are discovered which identify 
Osiris and Ba. . . • Other texts are known wherein Ba, Osiris, Amon, and all other 
gods disappear, except as simple names^ and the unity of God is asserted in the noblest 
language of monotheistic religion." These twsiB are earlier than any known ancestor- 
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worship. "' They point to an original idea of divinity above humanity *' (see HI11« Gen- 
otic Philosophy, 817 ). We must add the idea of the superhuman, before we can turn 
any animism or ancestor-worship into a religion. This superhuman element was sag- 
gested to early man by all he saw of nature about him, especially by the sight of the 
heavens above, and by what he knew of causality within. For the evidence of a uni- 
versal recognition of a superior power, see Flint, Anti-thelstlc Theories, 2S0-S80, 622-633 ; 
Benouf, Hlbbert Lbctures for 1879 : 100 ; Bib. Sac., Jan. 1884: 133-167 ; Peschel, Races of 
Men, 261 ; Ulrlci, Leib und Seele, 688, and Gott und die Natur, 668-670. 768 ; Tylor, Primi- 
tive Culture, 1:877, 881, 418: Alexander, Evidences of Christianity, 2S; Galderwood, 
Philosophy of the Infinite, 512 ; Llddon, Elements of BeUgion, 60 ; Methodist Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 1876 : 1 ; J. F. Clark, Ten Great BeUgions, 2 : 17-21. 

2. That t?ie knowledge of Ood^a existence answers the second criterion 
of necessity^ will be seen by ooDcddering : 

A. That men, under circnmstanoes fitted to oall forth this knowledge^ 
oannot avoid recognizing the existenoe of God. In contemplating finite 
existence, there is inevitably snggested the idea of an infinite Being aa its 
correlative. Upon occasion of the mind's perceiving its own finiteness, 
dependence, responsibiliiy, it immediately and necessarily perceives the 
existence of an infinite and nnconditioned Being upon whom it is dex)end- 
ent and to whom it is responsible. 

We could not recognize the finite as finite, except by comparing it with an already 
existing standard — the Infinite. Mansel, Limits of Beligous Thought, loot. 8 — ^' We are 
compelled by the constitution of our minds to believe In the existence of an Absolute 
and Infinite Being— a belief which appears forced upon us as the complement of our 
conscionsness of the relative and finite.'* Fisher, Joum. Chr. Philos., Jan. 1888 : 118 — 
** Ego and non-ego, each being conditioned by the other, presuppose imconditioned 
being on which both are dependent. Unoonditloned being is the silent presupposition 
of all our knowing.'* Perceived dependent being implies an independent ; independent 
being is perfectly self-determining; self-determination is personality; perfect self- 
determination is infinite Personality. John Watson, in Philos. Rev., Sept. 1808:626 — 
*' There is no consciousness of self apart from the consciousness of other selves and 
things ; and no consciousness of the world apart from the oonsciouaness of the single 
Reality presupposed in both.'* R (Xdrd, Bvolutlon of Religion, 64-68— In every act of 
consciousness the primary elements are implied : " the idea of the object, or not-self ; 
the idea of the subject, or self; and the idea of the unity which is presupposed in the 
difference of the self and not-self, and within which they act and react on each other." 
See Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 46, and Moral Philos., 77 ; Hopkins, Outline Study 
of Man, 888-286 : Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 211. 

B. That men, in virtae of their hnmanitj, have a capacity for religion. 
This recognized capacity for religion is proof that the idea of God is a neces- 
sary one. If the mind upon proper occasion did not evolve this idea, there 
would be nothing in man to which religion could appeal 

^*It is the suggestion of the Infinite that makes the line of the far horizon, seen over 
land or sea, so much more Impressive than the beauties of any limited landscape." In 
times of sudden shock and danger, this rational intuition becomes a presentative 
intuition, — men become more conscious of God's existence than of the existence of 
their fellow-men and they instinctively cry to God for help. In the commands and 
reproaches of the moral nature the soul recognizes a Lawgiver and Judge whose voice 
conscience merely echoes. Aristotle called man " a political animal " : it is still more 
true, as Sabatier declares, that *' man is incurably religious.** St. Bernard : ^* Noverim 
me, noverim te.'* O. P. Gifford : "As milk, from which under proper conditions cream 
does not rise, is not milk, so the man, who upon proper occasion shows no knowledge 
of God, is not man, but brute.*' We must not however expect cream from frozen 
milk. Proper environment and conditions are needed. 

It is the recognition of a divine Personality in nature which constitutes the greatest 
merit and charm of Wordsworth's poetry. In his Tintem Abbey, be speaks of '* A pres- 
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enoe that disturbs me with the Joy Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime Of some- 
thiufir far more deeply interfused. Whose dwelllnflr is the lifirht of setting suns. And 
the round ocean and the Itvinff air. And the blue sky and in the mind of man : A mo- 
tion and a spirit that impels All thinking things, all objects of all thought. And rolls 
through all things.'* Robert Browning sees God in humanity, as Wordsworth sees God 
in nature. In his Hohenstiel-Schwangau he writes : '' This is the glory, that in all 
conceived Or felt or known, I recognize a Mind — Not mine, but like mine — for the dou- 
ble joy Making all things for me, and me for Him.*' John Ruskin held that the foun- 
dation of beauty in the world is the presence of God in it. In his youth he tells us that 
he had ** a continual perception of sanctity in the whole of nature, from the slightest 
thing to the vastest— an instinctive awe mixed with delight, an indefinable thrill such 
as we sometimes imagine to indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit." But it 
was not a disembodied, but an embodied, Spirit that he saw. Nitasch, Christian Doc- 
trine, 8 7— "'Unless education and culture were preceded by an innate consciousness of 
God as an operative predisposition, there would be nothing for education and culture 
to work upon." On Wordsworth's recognition of a divine personality in nature, see 
Knight, Studies, 28^-817, 406-426 ; Button, Essays, 2 : 113. 

C. That he who denies God's existence must tacitly assume that existence 
in his very argument, by employing logical processes whose validity rests 
upon the fact of God's existence. The full proof of this belongs under the 
next head. 

"I am an atheist, God knows " — was the absurd beginning of an argument to dls^ 
prove the divine existence. Cutler, Beginnings of Ethics. SB— '' Even the Nihilists, 
whose first principle is that God and duty are great bugbears to be abolished, assume 
that God and duty exist, and they are impelled by a sense of duty to abolish them.'* 
Mis. Browning, The Cry of the Human : '' 'There is no God,' the foolish saith; But 
none, * There is no sorrow ' : And nature oft the cry of faith In bitter need will bor- 
row : Eyes which the preacher could not school By wayside graves are raised ; And lips 
say, ' God be pitiful,' Who ne'er said, * God be praised.' ** Dr. W. W. Keen, when called 
to treat an Irishman's aphasia, said : ^' Well, Dennis, how are you ? " " Oh, doctor, I 
cannot spake 1 " " But, Dennis, you are speaking." " Oh, doctor, it's many a word I 
cannot siNike 1 '* " Well, Dennis, now I will try you. See if you cannot say, * Horse.* " 
** Oh, doctor dear, ' horse ' is the very word I cannot spake ! " On this whole section, 
see A. M. F&lrbalrn, Origin and Development of Idea of God, in Studies in Phllos. of 
Relig. and History; Martineau, Religion and Materialism, 45; Bishop Temple, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1884 : 87-66. 

3. That the knowledge of Oocfs existence answers t?ie third criterion 
of logical independence and priority ^ may be shown as follows : 

A. It is presupposed in all other knowledge as its logical condition and 
foundation. The validity of the simplest mental acts, such as sense-percep- 
tion, self -consciousness, and memory, depends upon the assumption that a 
God exists who has so constituted our minds that they give us knowledge 
of things as they are. 

Pfleiderer, Phllos. of Religion, 1 : 88— '' The ground of science and of cognition gen- 
erally is to be found neither in the subject nor in the object per se, but only 1 n the divine 
thinking that combines the two, which, as the common ground of the forms of thinklDg 
In all ilnite minds, and of the forms of being in all things, makes possible the correspon- 
dence or agreement between the former and the latter, or in a word makes knowl- 
edge of truth possible." 91 — *' Religious belief Is presupposed in all scientific knowl- 
edge as the basis of its possibility.*' This is the thought of Psalm 36 : 10 — " In thj liglit shall 
wa see ligki" A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 803 — '' The uniformity of nature can- 
not be proved from experience, for it is what makes proof from experience possible. 
. . . Assume it, and we shall find that facts conform to it. . . . 909 — The uni- 
formity of nature can be established only by the aid of that principle itself, and is 
necesBarily involved in all attempts to prove it. . . . There must be a God, to Justify 
our confidence in innate ideas." 
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Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 276— ''Reflection shows that the com- 
munity of Individual intelliffenoefl is possible only through an all-embracLng Intelli- 
gence, the source and creator of finite minds." Soienoe rests upon the postulate of a 
world-order. Huxley : *'* The object of sdenoe is the diacoYery of the rational order 
which pervades the universe." This rational order presupposes a rational Author. 
Dubois, in New Englander, Nov. 1890:468 — "We assume uniformity and continuity, 
or wo can have no science. An intelligent Creative Will Is a genuine scientific hypoth- 
esis C postulate ? ], suggested by analogy and confirmed by experience, not contradict- 
ing the fundamental law of uniformity but accounting for it." Ritchie, Darwin and 
Hegel, 18— '' That nature is a system, is the asaumptlon underlying the earliest mythol- 
ogies : to fill up this conception in the aim of the latest science." Royce, Relig. Aspect 
of Philosophy, 485— *' There is such a thing as error ; but error is inconceivable unless 
there be such a thin^ as truth ; and truth is inconceivable unless there be a seat of 
truth, an infinite all-including Thought or Hind ; therefore such a Mind exists." 

B. The more complex processes of the mind, such as induction and de- 
duction, can be relied on only by presupposing a thinking Deity who has 
made the Yarious parts of the uniyerse and the various aspects of truth to 
correspond to each other and to the investigating facalties of man. 

We argue from one apple to the others on the tree. Newton argued from the fall of 
an apple to gravitation in the moon and throughout the solar system. Rowland 
argued from the chemistry of our world to that of Sirlus. In all such argument there 
is assumed a unifying thought and a thinking Deity. This is Tyndall's ** scientific use 
of the imagination." ** Nourished," he says, "by knowledge partially won, and 
bounded by coSperant reason, imagination is the mightiest instrument of the physical 
discoverer." What Tyndall calls ** imagination ", is really insight into the thoughts of 
Ood, the great Thinker^ It prepares the way for logical reasoning,- it is not the pro- 
duct of mere reasoning. For this reason Goethe called imagination "die Vorsohule 
dee Denkens," or ** thouirht's preparatory school." 

Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 28 — ** Induction is syUogfsm, with the 
immutable attributes of CK>d for a constant term." Porter, Hum. Intellect, 490— 
"" Induction rests upon the assumption, as it demands for its ground, that a personal or 
thinking Deity exists "; 658 — " It has no meaning or validity unless we assume that the 
universe is constituted in such a way as to presuppose an absolute and unconditioned 
originator of its forces and laws"; 663— **We analyse the several processes of 
knowledge into their underlying assumptions, and we find that the assumption which 
underlies them all is that of a self-existent Intelligence who not only can be known by 
man, but must be known by man in order that man may know anything besides " ; see 
also pages 486, 606, SOB, 618, 619, 686, 616. Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 81-*' The 
processes of reflective thought imply that the universe is grounded in, and is the man- 
ifestation of, reason " ; 660— " The existence of a personal God is a necessary datum of 
scientific knowledge." So also, Fisher, Bssays on Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 
664, and in Joum. Christ. Philos., Jan. 1888 : 129, 180. 

0. Our primitive belief in final cause, or, in other words, our convic- 
tion that all things have their ends, that design pervades the universe, 
involves a belief in God's existence. In assuming that there is a universe, 
that the universe is a rational whole, a system of thought-relations, we 
assume the existence of an absolute Thinker, of whose thought the 
universe is an expression. 

Pfieiderer, Philos. of Religion, 1 : 81 — ** The real can only be thinkable if it is reallaed 
thought, a thought previously thought, which our thinking has only to think again. 
Therefore the real, in order to be thinkable for us, must be the realized thought of the 
creative thinking of an eternal divine Reason which is presented to our cognitive 
thinking." Royce, World and Individual, 2 : 41 — " Universal teleology constitutes the 
essence of all facts." A. H. Bradford, The Age of Faith, 142— " Suffering and sorrow 
are universaL Either God could prevent them and would not, and therefore he is 
neither beneficent nor loving ; or else he cannot prevent them and therefore something 
is greater than God, and therefore there is no God ? But here is the use of reason in 
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the Indivldiial reasoninff. Beesoninir in the Indlyldual neoessitateB the absolute or 
miiirersal reaaon. If there is the absolute reason, then the universe and history are 
ordered and administered in harmony with reason ; then suffering and soirow can be 
neither meaningless nor final, sinoe that would be the oontradlotion of reason. That 
oannot be possible in the universal and absolute which contradicts reason in man." 

D. Our primitiyQ belief in moral obligation, or, in other words, onr 
oonyiotion that right has nniversal authority, involves the belief in God's 
ezistenoe. In assuming that the universe is a moral whole, we assume the 
existence of an absolute Will» of whose righteousness the universe is an 
expression. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. of Religion, 1 : 88 — "The ground of moral obligation is found 
neither in the subject nor in society, but only in the universal or divine Will that oom- 
blnes both. ... 108— The idea of CK>d is the unity of the true and the good, or of the two 
highest ideas which our reason thinks as theoretical reason, but demands as practical 
reason. ... In the idea of God we find the only synthesis of the world that fe— the 
world of adenoe, and of the world that ought to Z>«— the world of reUgion.*' Seth, 
Ethical Principles, 406 — '* This is not a mathematical demonstration. Philosophy never 
is an exact science. Bather is it offered as the only sufficient foundation of the moral 
jif^ . . . The life of goodness . . . is a life based on the conviction that its source and Its 
issues are in the Eternal and the Infinite." As finite truth and goodness are compre- 
hensible only In the Ught of some absolute principle which furnishes for them an ideal 
standard, so finite beauty is inexplicable except as there exists a perfect standard with 
which it may be compared. The beautiful Is more than the agreeable or the usefuL 
Proportion, order, harmony, unity in diversity — all these are characteristics of 
beauty. But they aU imply an intellectual and spiritual Being, from whom they pro- 
ceed and by whom they can be measured. Both physical and moral beauty, in finite 
things and beings, are symbols and manifestations of Him who is the author and lover 
of beauty, and who is himself the infinite and absolute Beauty. The beautiful in 
nature and In art shows that the Idea of God's existence is logically independent and 
prior. See Cousin, The True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 140-168 ; Kant, Metaphysic of 
Ethics, who holds that belief in GKxl is the necessary presupposition of the belief in duty. 

To repeat these four points in another form — the intuition of an Abso- 
lute Beason is (a) the necessary presupposition of all other knowledge, so 
that we cannot know anything else to exist except by assuming first of all 
that Qod exists; (b) the necessary basis of all logical thought, so that we 
cannot put confidence in any one of our reasoning processes except by 
taking for granted that a thinking Deity has constructed our minds with 
reference to the universe and to truth ; (c) the necessary implication of our 
primitive belief in design, so that we can assume all tilings to exist for a 
purpose, only by making the prior assumption that a purposing Gbd exists 
— can regard the universe as a thought, only by postulating the existence 
of an absolute Thinker ; and (d) the necessary foundation of our convic- 
tion of moral obligation, so that we can believe in the universal authority 
of right, only by assuming that there exists a €k>d of righteousness who 
reveals his will both in the individual conscience and in the moral universe 
at large. We cannot prove that Gk>d is ; but we can show that, in order to 
the existence of any knowledge, thought, reason, conscience, in man, 
man must cueume that God i& 

As Jacob! said of the beautiful : '* Bs kann gewiesen aber nicht bewiesen werden " — 
it ean be shown, but not proved. Bowne, Metaphysics, 472—'* Our objective knowl- 
edge of the finite must rest upon ethical trust In the infinite " ; 480— " Theism Is the 
absolute postulate of all knowledge, sdence and philosophy"; ^God is the most 
certain ftotof objective knowledge." Ladd, Bib. Sac., Oct. 1877 : 61 1-610— *'Coglto, 
ergo Deus est We are obliged to postulate a not-ourselves which makes for ratlonal- 
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ity, as well as for riffhteousneas." W. T. Harris : '* Even natural soieaoe Is impoaslble, 
where philosophy has not yet taught that reason made the world, and that nature is a 
revelation of the rational.*' Whately, Lo^o, 270; New Englander, Got. 1871, art on 
Grounds of Ck>nfldenoe in Inductive Beasoning; Bib. Saa. 7 : 416-425; Domer, Glau- 
benslehre, 1:197; Trendelenburgr. Loglsche Untersuchungen, ch. ^'Zweck"; Ulrid 
Gott und die Natur, 640-6S6 ; LacheUer, Du Fondement de I'lnduotion, 78. Per contra, 
see Janet, Final Causes, 174, note, and 457-404, who holds final cause to be, not an 
intuition, but the result of applying the principle of causality to cases which mechan- 
ical laws alone will not explain. 

Pascal: ** Nature confounds the Pyrrhonist, and Season confounds the Dogmatist. 
We have an incapacity of demonstration, which the former cannot overcome ; we 
have a conception of truth which the latter cannot disturb." " There is no Unbelief I 
Whoever says, * To-morrow,* * The Unknown,' * The Future,* trusts that Power alone. 
Nor dares disown.'* Jones, Robert Browning, 314 — ** We cannot indeed prove God as 
the conclusion of a syllogism, for he is the primary hypothesis of all proof.*' Bobert 
Browning, Hohenstiel-Schwongau : '*! know that he is there, as I am here. By the 
same proof, which soems no proof at all. It so exceeds familiar forms of proof *' ; 
Paracelsus, 27— *'To know Bather consists in opening out a way Whence the 
imprisoned splendor may escape Than in effecting entrance for a light Supposed to be 
without.*' Tennyson, Holy Grail : ** Let visions of the night or day Gome as they will, 
and many a time they come. ... In moments when he feels he cannot die. And knows 
himself no vision to himself. Nor the high God a vision, nor that One Who rose 
again *' ; The Ancient Sage, 548 — " Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son I Nor 
canst thou prove the world thou movest In. Thou canst not prove that thou art body 
alone, Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone. Nor canst thou prove that thou 
art both in one. Thou canst not prove that thou art immortal, no. Nor yet that thou 
art mortal. Nay, my son, thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee. Am not 
thyself in converse with thyself. For nothing worthy proving can be proven. Nor yet 
disproven : Wherefore be thou wise. Cleave ever to the simnier side of doubt. And ding 
to Faith beyond the forms of Faith." 

HL Other Supposed Soubobs of oub Idea of Clod's Existence. 

Onr proof that the idea of God's existence is a rational intoition will not 
be complete, until we show that attempts to account in other ways for the 
origin of the idea are insufficient, and require as their presupposition the 
very intuition which they would supplant or reduce to a secondary place. 
We claim that it cannot be derived from any other source than an original 
cognitive power of the mind. 

1. Not from external revelation, — ^whether communicated (a) through 
the Scriptures, or (&) through tradition ; for, unless man had from another 
source a previous knowledge of the existence of a God from whom such a 
revelation might come, the revelation itself could have no authority for 
him. 

(a) See Gillespie, Necessary Existence of God, 10; Ebrard, Dogmatlk, 1 : 117; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 18— ** A revelation takes for granted that he to whom it 
is made has some knowledge of God, though it may enlarge and purify that 
knowledge." We cannot prove God from the authority of the Scriptures, and then also 
prove the Scriptures from the authority of God. The very idea of Scripture as a revela- 
tion presupposes belief in a God who can make it. Newman Smyth, in New 
Bnglander, 1878 : 355— We cannot derive from a sun-dial our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a sun. The sun-dial presupposes the sun, and cannot be understood without 
previous knowledge of the sun. Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 : 103— " The voice of the 
divine ego does not first come to the consciousness of the individual ego from with- 
out; rather does every external revelation presuppose already this inner one; there 
must echo out from within man something kindred to the outer revelation, in order 
to its being recognized and accepted as divine." 

Fairbaim, Studies in Philos. of Relig. and Hist., 21, 22— ** If man is dependent on an 
outer revelation for his idea of God, then he must have what Schelling happily termed 
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* an orifflnal atheism of consciouBness.' RelUrion oannot, in that case, he rooted in the 
nature of man, — it must be implanted from without." Schurman, Belief in God, 78 — 
*^ A primitive revelation of God could only mean that God had endowed man with the 
oapadty of apprehending his divine original. This capacity, like every other, is 
innate, and like every other, it realizes itself only in the presence of appropriate con- 
ditions." Clarke, Christian Theology* 112— '* Revelation oannot demonstrate God's 
existence, for it must assume it; but it will manifest his existence and character to 
men, and will serve them as the chief source of certainty concerning him, for it will 
teach them what they could not know by other means." 

(h) Nor does our idea of God come primarily from tradition, for "tradition can per- 
petuate only what has already been originated" (Patton). If the knowledge thus 
handed down is the knowledge of a primitive revelation, then the argument Just stated 
applies— that very revelation presupposed in those who first received it, and presup- 
poses in those to whom it is handed down, some knowledge of a Being from whom 
Buoh a revelation might come. If the knowledge thus handed down is simply 
knowledge of the results of the reasonings of the race, then the knowledge of God 
oomes originaUy from reasoning — an explanation which we consider further on. On 
the traditive theory of religion, see Hint, Theism, 28, 838; Cocker, Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy, 86-06 ; Ealrbaim, Studies in Philoe. of Relig. and Hist., 14, 15; Bowen, 
Metaph. and Ethics, 468, and in Bib. Sac., Oct. 1876 ; Pfleiderer, Beligionsphiloe., 812-8S2. 

Similar answers must be returned to many common explanations of man's belief In 
God: ** Primus in orbe deos fecit timor"; Imagination made religion; Priests 
invented religion; Religion is a matter of Imitation and fSshion. But we ask again : 
What caused the fear? Who made the imagination? What made priests possible? 
What made imitation and fashion natural? To say that man worships, merely because 
he sees other men worshiping, is as absurd as to say that a horse eats hay because he 
sees other horses eating it. There must be a hunger in the soul to be satisfied, or 
external things would never attract man to worship. Priests could never impose 
upon men so continuously, unless there was in human nature a universal belief in a 
God who might commission priests as his representatives. Imagination itself requires 
some basis of reality, and a larger basis as civilization advances. The ftutst that belief tn 
God's existence gets a wider hold upon the race with each added century, shows that, 
instead of fear having caused belief In God, the truth is that belief in God has caused 
fear; indeed, " the (inr of Jehorah is the beginnin; of viadom" (Fb. Hi : 10). 

2. Not from experience, — whether this mean (a) the sense-perception 
and reflection of the individoal (Locke), (&} the accumulated results of the 
sensations and associations of past generations of the race (Herbert Spen- 
cer), or (c) the actual contact of our sensitive nature with Gk>d, the super- 
sensible reality, through the religious feeling (Newman Smyth). 

The first form of this theory is inconsistent with the fact that the idea 
of God is not the idea of a sensible or material object, nor a combination 
of such ideas. Since the spiritual and infinite are direct opposites of the 
material and finite, no experience of the latter can account for our idea of 
the former. 

With Locke ( Essay on Hum. Understanding, 2:1:4), experience is the passive recep- 
tion of ideas by sensation or by reflection. Locke's '* tabula rasa " theory mistakes the 
occasion of our primitive ideas for their cause. To his statement : " Nihil est in Intel- 
lectu nisi quod ante fuerit in sensu," Leibnitz replied: **Nlsi intelleotus ipse." 
Consciousness is sometimes called the source of our knowledge of God. But con- 
sciousness, as simply an accompanying knowledge of ourselves and our states, is not 
properly the source of any other knowledge. The German QoUetbewusstsein^not 
*' consdousnees of €k)d," but ** knowledge of God " ; Betmuttsein here => not a " con- 
knowing,*' but a "beknowing": see Porter, Human Intelleot, 86; Cousin, True, 
Beautiful and Good, 48, 49. 

Eraser, Locke, 143-147— Sensations are the bricks, and association the mortar, of the 
mental house. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Ejiowledge, 47—** Develope language 
by allowing sounds to associate and evolve meaning for themselves ? Yet this Is the 
exact parallel of the philosophy which aims to build intelligence out of sensation. 
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.... SS'Oae who does not know bow to read would look In yain for meaning in a 
printed page, and In Tain would be seek to help his failure by uBiDg stronff spectadea." 
Yet even if the idea of God were a product of experlenoe, we should not be warranted 
in rejecting it as irratlonaL See Brooks, Foundations of ZoOlogy, 12S— "There is no 
anta«ronlsm between those who attribute knowledge to ezperftuioe and those who 
attribute it to our Innate reason ; between those who attribute the development of the 
Iform to meobanical conditions and those who attribute it to the inherent potency of 
the germ itself; between those who hold that ail nature was latent in the cosmic 
vapor and those who believe that everything in nature is immediately intended rather 
than predetermined.'* All these may be methods of the immanent God. 

The second form of the theory is open to the objection that the very flnst 
experience of the first man, equally with man's latest experience, presap- 
poses this intuition, as well as the other intoitionB, and therefore cannot be 
the cause of it Moreover, even though this theory of its origin were cor- 
rect, it would stiU be impossible to think of the object of the intuition as 
not existmg, and the intuition would still represent to us the highest meas- 
ure of certitude at present attainarble by man. If the evolution of ideas is 
toward truth instead of falsehood, it is the part of wisdom to act upon the 
hypothesis that our primitive belief is veracious. 

Martineau, Study, 2:20—" Nature is as worthy of trust in her processes, as in her 
gifts." Bowne, Examination of Spencer, 163, 164 — " Are we to seek truth in the minds 
of pre-human apes, or in the blind stirrings of some primitive pulp ? In that case we 
can indeed put away all our science, but we must put away the great doctrine of evolu- 
tion along with It. The experience-philosophy cannot escape this alternative: either 
the positive deliverances of our mature consciousness must be accepted as they stand, 
or all truth must be declared impossible." See also Harris, Philos. Basis Theism, 187-14& 

Charles Barwin, in a letter written a year before his death, referring to his doubts as to 
the existence of God, asks : ** Can we trust to the convictions of a monkey's mind ? " We 
may reply : " Can we trust the conclusions of one who was once a baby? " Bowdc^ 
Bthics, 8— ** The genesis and emergence of an idea are one thing ; its validity Is quite 
another. The logical value of chemistry cannot be decided by reciting its beginnings 
in alchemy ; and the logical value of astronomy Is independent of the fact that it began 
in astrology. . . . 11— Even if man came from the ape, we need not tremble for the 
validity of the multiplication-table or of the Qolden Rule. If we have moral insight, 
it Is no matter how we got it; and if we have no such insight, there Is no help in any 
psychological theory. . . . 160— We must not appeal to savages and babies to find 
what is natural to the human mind. ... In the case of anything that is under the 
law of development we can find its true nature, not by going back to its crude begin- 
nings, but by studying the finished outcome." Dawson, Mod. Ideas of Bvolution, 13 — 
^' If the idea of God be the phantom of an apelike brain, can we trust to reason or con- 
science in any other matter? May not science and philosophy themselves be similar 
phantasies, evolved by mere chance and unreason ? " Bven though man came from 
the ape, there is no explaining his ideas by the ideas of the ape : " A man 's a man for 
a* that." 

We must Judge beginnings by endings, not endings by beginnings. It matters not 
how the development of the eye took place nor how Imperfect was the first sense of 
sight, if the eye now gives us correct information of external objects. So it matters 
not how the intuitions of right and of God originated, if they now give us knowl- 
edge of objective truth. We must take for granted that evolution of ideas is not from 
teriae to nonsense. G. H. Lewes, Study of Psychology, 122 — " We can understand the 
amceba and the polyp only by a light reflected from the study of man." Seth, Ethical 
Principles, 429— *' The oak explains the acorn even more truly than the acorn explains 
the oak." Sidgwick : " No one appeals from the artist's sense of beauty to the child's. 
Higher mathematics are no less true, because they can be apprehended only by trained 
intellect. No strange importance attaches to what was first felt or thought." Robert 
Browning, Paracelsus : ** Man, once descried, imprints forever His presence on aU life- 
lees things. ... A supplementary reflux of light Illustrates all the inferior grades, 
explains Each back step in the circle." Man, with his higher ideas, shows the meaning 
and coD^nt of all that led up to him. He is the last round of the ascending ladder, 
and fr^^ this highest product and from his ideas we may infer what his Maker is. 
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Blzby, CrlsiB In Morals, 16SS, 245—" Evolution simply gave man such height that be 
oonld at last discern the stars of moral truth which had previously been below the 
liorizon. This is very different from saying that moral truths are merely transmitted 
products of the experiences of utility. . . . The germ of the idea of God, as of the 
idea of right, must have been in man just so soon as he became man, — the brute's gain- 
ing it turned him Into man. Reason is not simply a register of physical phenomena 
and of experiences of pleasure and pain : it is creative also. It discerns the oneness of 
things and the supremacy of God.** Sir Charles Lyell: **The presumption is enor- 
mous that all our faculties, though liable to err, are true in the main and point to real 
objects. The religious faculty in man is one of the strongest of all. It existed in the 
earliest ages, and instead of wearing out before advancing civilization, it grows 
stronger and stronger, and is to-day more developed among the highest races than it 
ever was before. I think we may safely trust that it points to a great truth.'* Fisher, 
Nat. and Meth. of Rev., 137, quotes Augustine : " Securus judicat orbis terrarum," 
and tells us that the intellect is assumed to be an organ of knowledge, however the 
intellect may have been evolved. But if the intellect is worthy of trust, so is the moral 
nature. George A. Gordon, The Christ of To-day, 103 — ** To Herbert Spencer, human 
history is but an incident of natural history, and force is supreme. To Christianity 
miture is only the beginning, and man the consummation. Which gives the higher 
revelation of the life of the tree— the seed, or the fruit ? " 

The third form of the theory seems to make God a sensnooB object, to 
reverse the proper order of knowing and feeling, to ignore the fact that in 
all feeling there is at least some knowledge of an object, and to forget that 
the validity of this very feeling can be maintained only by previously 
assoming the existence of a rational Deity. 

Newman Smyth tells us that feeling comes first ; the idea is secondary. Intuitive ideas 
are not denied, but they are declared to be direct reflections, in thought, of the f eeUngs. 
They are the mind's immediate perception of what it feels to exist. Direct knowledge 
of God by intuition is considered to be Idealistic, reaching God by inference is regarded 
as rationalistic, in its tendency. See Smyth« The Religious Feeling; reviewed by 
Harris, in New Bnglander, Jan., 1878: reply by Smyth, in New Englander, May, 1878. 

We grant that, even in the case of unregenerate men, great peril, great Joy, great sin 
often turn the rational intuition of God into a prcsentative intuition. The presentar- 
tlve intuition, however, cannot be aflElrmed to be common to all men. It does not fur- 
Dish the foundation or explanation of a universal capacity for religion. Without the 
rational intuition, the presentative would not be possible, since it is only the rational 
that enables man to receive and to Interpret the presentative. The very trust that we 
put in feeUng presupposes an intuitive belief in a true and good God. Tennyson said 
in 1869 : " Yes, it is true that there are moments when the flesh is nothing to me ; when 
I know and feel the flesh to be the vision ; God and the spiritual is the real ; it belongs 
to me more than the hand and the foot. You may tell me that my hand and my foot 
are only imaginary symbols of my existence,— I could believe you; but you never, 
never can convince me that the I is not an eternal Reality, and that the spiritual is not 
the real and true part of me." 

8. Not from reasoning, — because 

(a) The actual rise of this knowledge in the great majority of minds is 
not the result of any conscious process of reasoning. On the other hand, 
upon occurrence of the proper conditions, it flashes upon the soul with the 
quickness and force of an inmiediate revelation. 

( 6 ) The strength of men's faith in God's existence is not proportioned to 
the strength of the reasoning faculty. On the other hand, men of greatest 
logical power are often inveterate sceptics, while men of unwavering faith 
ord found among those who cannot even understand the arguments for 
Ood's existence. 

(c) There is more in this knowledge than reasoning could ever have 
5 p^- 
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farnishecL Men do not limit their belief in Qod to the just condosions of 
argument. The argnments for the diyine ezistenoe, valoable as they are for 
purposes to be shown hereafter, are not sufficient by themselyes to warrant 
our oonyiction that there exists an infinite and absolute Being. It will 
appear upon examination that the a priori argument is capable of proTing 
only an abstract and ideal proposition, but can never conduct us to the 
existence of a real Being. It will appear that the a posteriori arguments, 
from merely finite existence, can never demonstrate the existence of the 
infinite. In the words of Sir Wm. Hamilton ( Discussions, 28 ) — "A dem- 
onstration of the absolute from the relative is logically absurd, as in such 
a syllogism we must collect in the conclusion what is not distributed in 
the premises" — in short, from finite premises we cannot draw an infinite 
conclusion. 

Whately, Logic, S90-29S: Jevons, Lessons In Logio, 81; Thompson, Outline Laws of 
Thought, sections SMB ; Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 60-00, and Moral Philosophy, 288 ; 
Turnbull, in Bap. Quarterly, July, 1872 : S71 ; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 230 ; Dove, Logic 
of Christian Faith, 21. Sir Wm. Hamilton : "Departing from the particular, we admit 
that we cannot, in our highest generalisations, rise above the finite." Dr. B. Q. 
Robinson : *' The human mind turns out larger grists than are ever put in at the hop- 
per.*' There is more in the idea of GKxl than could have come out so small a knot-hole 
as human reasoning. A single word, a chance remark, or an attitude of prayer, sug- 
gests the idea to a child. Helen Keller told Phillips Brooks that she had always known 
that there was a Qod, but that she had not known his name. lAdd, PhUosophy of 
Mind, 110— " It is a foolish assumption that nothing can be certainly known unless it 
be reached as the result of a conscious syllogistic process, or that the more compli- 
cated and subtle this process is, the more sure is the conclusion. Inferential knowl- 
edge is alwajrs dependent upon the superior certainty of immediate knowledge." 
George H. Duncan, in Memorial of Noah Porter, 246 —^' All deduction rests either on 
the previous process of induction, or on the intuitions of time and space which involve 
the Infinite and Absolute." 

( d ) Neither do men arrive at the knowledge of Qod's existence by infer- 
ence; for inference is condensed syllogism, and, as a form of reasoning, is 
equally open to the objection just mentioned. We have seen, moreover, 
that aU logical processes are based upon the assumption of God's existence. 
Evidently that which is presupposed in all reasoning cannot itself be proved 
by reasoning. 

By inference, we of course mean mediate inference, for in immediate inference ( e, 0., 
'* AU good rulers are just ; therefore no unjust rulers are good " ) there is no reasoning, 
and no progress in thought. Mediate inference is reasoning— is condensed syllogism ; 
and what is so condensed may be expanded into regular logical form. Deductive infer- 
ence : ** A negro is a fellow-creature ; therefore he who strikes a negro strikes a fellow- 
creature." Inductive inference : " The first finger is before the second ; therefore it is 
before the third." On inference, see Martineau, Essays, 1:105-108; Porter, Human 
Intellect, 444^48; Jevons, Principles of Science, 1 : 14, 136-180, 168, 962. 

Flint, in his ThelsoL. 77, and Herbert, in his Mod. Realism Examined, would reach the 
knowledge of Ood*s existence by inference. The latter says Ood is not demonstrable, 
but his existence is Inferred, like the existence of our fellow men. But we reply that in 
this last case we infer only the finite from the finite, while the difficulty in the case of 
God is in inferring the infinite from the finite. This very process of reasoning, more- 
over, presupposes the existence of God as the absolute Reason, in the way already 
indicated. 

Substantially the same error is committed by H. B. Smith, Introd. to Chr. TheoU 84-188, 
and by Diman, Theistic Argument, 316, 864, both of whom grant an Intuitive element, 
but Tise it only to eke out the Insufficiency of reasoning. They consider that the intui- 
tion gives us only an abstract idea, which contains in itself no voucher for the oxfstence 
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of an actual being oorreBpondin^r to the idea, and that we reach real beinff only by 
inference from the facts of our own spiritual natures and of the outward world. But 
we reply, in the words of McCk)sh, that ''the intuitions are primarily directed to indi- 
vidual objects.*' We know, not the infinite in the abstract, but infinite space and time, 
and the infinite God. See MoGosh, Intuitions, 26, 199, who, however, holds the view here 
combated. 

Schurman^ Belief in God, 48— ** I am unable to assign to our belief In God a higher 
certainty than that possessed by the working hypotheses of science • • . 67— The 
nearest approach made by science to our hypothesis of the existence of God lies in the 
assertion of the universality of law . . . based on the conviction of the unity and 
systematic connection of all reality . . . 64— This unity can be found only in self- 
conscious spirit/' The fault of this reasoning is that it gives us nothing necessary or 
absolute. Instances of working hypotheses are the nebular hjrpothesis in astronomy, 
the law of gravitation, the atomic theory in chemistry, the principle of evolution. No 
one of these is logically independent or prior. Bach of them is provisional, and each 
may be superseded by new discovery. Not so with the idea of God. This idea is pre- 
supposed by all the others, as the condition of every mental process and the guarantee 
of its validity. 

IV. OOMTBNTS OF THIS iNTUmON. 

1. In this fundamental knowledge that Qod is, it is neoeasarily implied 
that to some extent men know intuitively what God is, namely, ( a ) a 
Season in which their mental processes are groimded ; ( 6 ) a Power above 
them upon which they are dependent ; ( c ) a Perfection which imposes law 
upon their moral natores ; ( c2 ) a Personality which they may recognize in 
prayer and worship. 

In maintaining that we hare a rational intoition of Gk)d, we by no means 
imply that a presentative intuition of Gk>d is impossible. Saoh a presenta- 
tive intuition was perhaps characteristio of nnfallen man ; it does belong 
at times to the Christian ; it will be the blessing of heaven (Mai 5:8 — 
** the pure in heart • . • shall see Qod" ; Bev. 22 :4 — '*they shall see his 
face " ). Men's experiences of faoe-to-faoe apprehension of Gk>d, in danger 
and guQt, give some reason to believe that a presentative knowledge of 
God is the normal condition of humanity. But, as this presentative intui- 
tion of God is not in our present state universal, we here claim only that all 
men have a rational intuition of Go6L 

It is to be remembered, however, that the loss of love to God has greatly 
obscured even this rational intuition, so that the revelation of nature and 
the Scriptures is needed to awaken, confirm and enlarge it, and the special 
work of the Spirit of Christ to make it the knowledge of friendship and 
communion. Thus from knowing about God, we come to know God ( John 
17 :3— <* This is life eternal, that they should know thee"; 2Tim. 1 :12 
— "I know him whom I have believed " ). 

Plato said, for substance, that there can be no Sn oUtp without something of the 
a otScr. Harris, Philosophioal Basis of Theism, 806 —** By rational intuition man knows 
that absolute Being eritts ; his knowledge of tohat it is, is progressive with his progres- 
sive knowledge of man and of nature." Button, Essays : ** A haunting presenoe besets 
man behind and before. He cannot evade it. It gives new meanings to his thoughts, 
new terror to his sins. It becomes intolerable. HeismovedtosetupsomeidoUoarved 
out of his own nature, that will take its place — a non-moral God who will not disturb 
his dream of rest. It is a righteous Life and Will, and not the mere idea of righteousnesB 
that stiis men sa" Porter, Hum. Int., 061 — ** The Absolute is a thinking Agent." The 
Intuition does not grow in certainty ; what grows is the mind's quidmess in applying 
it and power of expressing it. The intuition is not complex ; what is complex is the 
Being intuitively cognised. See Oalderwood, Moral Philosophy, 838; Lowndes, Philos. 
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of Primary Belief^ 106-112; Luthardt^ Fund. Truths, 157— Latent faculty of speech is 
called forth by speech of otheis ; the choked-up well flows a«ain when debris is cleared 
away. Bowen, in Bib. Saa, 33 : 740-754 ; Bowne, Theism. 79. 

Knowledge'of a person is turned Into personal knowled^ by actual oommunication or 
reTolation. First, comes the intuitive knowledge of God possessed by all men— the 
ssBumption that there exists a Reason, Power, Perfection, Personality, that makes cor- 
rect thinking and acting possible. Secondly, comes the knowledge of GK>d*s being and 
attributes which nature and Scripture furnish. Thirdly, comes the personal and pre- 
sentatiTe knowledge derived from actual reconciliation and intercourse with God. 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit. Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, £06— 
** Christian experience verifies the claims of doctrine by experiment, —so transforming 
probable knowledge into real knowledge." Biedermann, quoted by Pfleiderer, Grundrias. 
18— '* God reveals himself to the human spirit. Las its infinite Ground, in the reason; 2.as 
its infinite Norm, in the conscience; 8. as its infinite Strength, in elevatioii to relig- 
ious truth, blessedness, and freedom." 

Shall I object to this Christian experience, because only comparatively few have it^ 
and I am not among the number ? Because I have not seen the moons of Jupiter, shall 
I doubt the testimony of the astronomer to their existence ? Christian experience, like 
the sight of the moons of Jupiter, is attainable by alL CHarke, Christian Theology, 118 
—"One who will have full proof of the good God's reality must put it to the experi- 
mental test. He must take the good God for real, and receive the confirmation that will 
follow. When faith reaches out after God, it finds him. . . . They who have found 
him will be the sanest and truest of their kind, and their convictions will be among the 
safest convictions of man. . . . Those who live in fellowship with the good God will 
grow in goodness, and will give practical evidence of his existence aside ftom their oral 
testimony." 

2. The SoriptaieB, therefore, do not attempt to prove the existence of 
€k>d, but, on the other hand, both assnine and declare that the knowledge 
that God is, is nniverBal ( Bom. 1 : 19-21, 28, 82 ; 2 : 15). God has inlaid 
the eyidenee of this fundamental truth in the very nature of man, so that 
nowhere is he without a witness. The preacher may confidently follow the 
example of Scripture by assuming it But he must also explicitly declare 
it, as the Scripture does. **For the invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen" (jca^opaTcu — spiritually viewed); the 
organ given for this purpose is the vovc {voobfieva) ; but then — and this 
forms the transition to our next division of the subject — they are ** per- 
ceived through the things that are made" (roZc voi^/mgcv^ Bom. 1 :20). 

On Rom. 1 : i%-9i, see Weiss, Bib. Theol. des N. T., 851, note ; also commentaries of Meyer, 
Alf ord, Tholuck, and Wordsworth ; rh yvwnhv rov ^cov » not " thAt vhioh may 1m koovn " (Rev. 
Vers.) but " t^t vUoh ia knovn " of God ; yoovfieva xa^oparot =* are clearly seen in that they 
are perceived by the reason — voowVewi expresses the manner of the icadoparcu (Meyer ) ; 
compare John 1 : 9; lots 17 : 27; Rom. 1 : 28; 2 : 15. On 1 Cor. 15 : 34, see GUderwood, Fhilos. of 
Inf., iM—ayvwria» e«ov nvki exovat =» do not possess the spedally exalted knowledge of 
Qod which belcmgs to believers in Christ ( c/. IJo. 4 : 7— "eTtry one Oat knth ii bagattn of God, 
and knevatk Qod " ). On l]th. 2 : 11^ see Pope, Theolofiry , 1 : S40 — adtot ei^ t^ K6vtuf is opposed to 
being in Christ, and signifies rather forsaken of God, than denying him or entirely 
ignorant of him. On Scripture passages, see Schmid, Bib. Theol. des N. T., 486 ; Hof- 
mann, Sohriftbeweis, 1 : 62. 

B. G. Robinson : " The first statement of the Bible is, not that there is a Gkxi, but that 
'Intk«bogimiing6oda«atodtiiokoaTtn8andth«oartk'(6fn.i:l). The belief in God never was and 
never can be the result of logical argument, else the Bible would give us prooffe." 
Many texts reUed upon as proofs of God's existence are simply expUoaUons of the idea 
«lf God, as for example: Fi. 94:9; iO — " Ho tbat plantad tho oar, riuJl ho not hoar ? Ho that fiviaod tho 
.^BhaUhontttioo? Ho that dhaatiaoth tho nationi, ihall not ho ooRMt» om ho that taaolioth nan knevlodcor 
Plato says that God holds the soul by its roots, — he therefore does not need to demon- 
strate to the soul the fact of his existence. Martineau, Seat of Authority, 806, says 
well that Scripture and preaching only interpret what is already in the heart which it 
addresses : " Flinging a warm breath on the inward oracles hid in invisible ink, it renden 
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tbem artfcolate and damHng u the handwrltlxiff on the wall. The divine Seer does 
not oonvey to you his revelation, but qualifles you to receive your oum. This mutual 
relation is poesfble only through the common presence of Gkxl in the conscience of man- 
kind.** Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 195-220— ** The earth and sky make the same 
sensible impressions on the organs of a brute that they do upon those of a man ; but 
the brute never discerns the 'iiiTiiiUA thing!' of God,his*«lffailpoveraodgodhood*'* (BAin.i:80). 

Our subconscious activity, so far as it is normal, is under the guidance of the imma- 
nent Reason. Sensation, before it results in thought, has in it logical elements which 
are furnished by mind— not ours, but that of the Infinite One. Christ, the Revealer 
of Ck>d. reveals Qod in every man's mental life, and the Holy Spirit may be the princi- 
ple of self-^onSGiousnesB in man as in God. Harris, Ood the Creator, tells us that "man 
finds the Season that is eternal and universal revealing itself in the exercise of his own 
reason." Savage, Life after Death, 868— *' How do you know that your subliminal 
oonsdonsness does not tap Omniscience, and get at the facts of the universe?'* 
Savage negatives this suggestion, however, and wrongly favors the spirit-theory. FOr 
his own experience, see pages 296-8S0 of his book. 

a H. Barrows, in Proceedings of Boc. for Paychical Research, vol. 18, part 80, pages 84- 
86 — " There is a subliminal agent What if this is simply one intelligent Actor, filling 
the universe with his presence, as the ether fills space ; the common Inspirer of all man- 
kind, a skilled Musician, presiding over many pipes and keys, and playing through each 
what music he will ? The subliminal self is a universal fountain of energy, and each man 
is an outlet of the stream. Each man's personal self is contained in it, and thus each 
man is made one with every other man. In that deep Force, the last fact behind which 
analysta cannot go, all psychical and bodily effects find their common origin." This 
statement needs to be qualified by the assertion of man's ethical nature and disdnot 
personality ; see section of this work on Ethical Monism, in chapter HI. But tliere is 
truth here like that which Coleridge sought to express in his iGolian Harp : *'And what 
if all of animated Nature Be but organic harps diversely framed. That tremble into 
thought, as o'er them sweeps, Plastic and vast, one Intellectual breese, At once the soul 
of each, and God of all ? " See F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality. 

Domer. System of Theology, 1 : 76— *' The consdousness of God is the true fastneas 
of our self-consciousness. . • . Since it is only in the God-conscious man that the 
innermost personality comes to light, in like manner, by means of the interweaving of 
that consciousness of God and of the world, the world is viewed in Gkxl ('sub specie 
clemitatis* ), and the certainty of the world first obtains its absolute security for the 
spirit." Boyce, Spirit of Mod. Philosophy, synopsis in N. Y. Nation : " The one indubit- 
able ftust is the existence of an hifinite self, a Logos or World-mind ( 345 ). That it exists 
is clear, I. Because idealism shows that real things are nothing more nor less than ideas, 
or 'poMlbilities of experience ' ; but a mere * possibility '• as such, is nothing, and a 
world of ' possible ' experiences, in so far as it is real, must be a world of actual exper- 
ience to some self (867 ). If then there be a real world, it has all the while existed as 
ideal and mental, even before it became known to the particular mind with which we 
conceive It as coming into connection (868). II. But there is such a real world ; for, 
when I tMnk of an object, when I mean it, I do not merely have in mind an idea 
resembling it, for I aim at the object, I pick it out, I already in some measure possess 
it. The object is then abready present in essence to my hidden self (870). As truth 
consists in knowledge of the conformity of a cognition to its object, that alone can know 
a truth which includes within itself both idea and object This inclusive Knower is the 
Infinite Self (874). With this I am in essence identical ( 871) ; it is my larger self (878); 
and this larger self alone fo (379). It includes all reality, and we know other finite 
ininAt, because we are one with tliem in its unity" (400). 

The experience of George John Romanes is instructive. For years he could reoog- 
nixe no personal Intelligence controlling the imiverse. He made four mistakes : 1. 
He forgot that only love can see, that God is not disdoeed to the mere intellect, but only 
to the whole man, to the integral mind, to what the Scripture calls " tht eyat of joar kMrt" 
( Ipk 1 : 18 ). Experience of life taught him at last the weakness of mere reasoning, and 
led H"! to depend more upon the affections and intuitions. Then, as one might say, he 
gave the X-rays of Christianity a chance to photograph God upon his soul. 8. He hegan 
at the wrong end, with matter rather than with mind, with cause and effect rather than 
with right and wrong, and so got involved in the mechanical order and tried to inter- 
pret the moral realm by it. The result was that instead of recognizing freedom, respon- 
sibility. Bin, guilt, he threw them out as pretenders. But study of conscience and wiU 
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set him rlffht. He leaned to take wbat be found Instead of trying to turn it into i 
thing else, and so oame to interpret nature by spirit, instead of interpreting spirit hj 
nature. 8. Hetoofct^Oosmosbi/M^liuteadof regarding it as a whole. His early think- 
ing insisted on finding design in each partioular part, or nowhere. But his more mature 
thought recognised wisdom and reason in the ordered whole. As he realised that this 
is a univene, he could not get rid of the idea of an organizing Mind. He oame to see 
that the Universe, as a thought, implies a Thinker. 4. He fcmded that nature exOiudea 
Qodt instead of being only the method of God's working. When he learned how a thing 
was done, he at first concluded that Gk)d had not done it^ His later thought recognised 
that God and nature are not mutually exclusive. So he came to find no difficulty even 
in miracles and inspiration ; for the God who is in man and of whose mind and will 
nature Is only the expression, can reveal himself, if need be, in special ways. So George 
John Romanes came back to prayer, to Christ, to the church. 

On the general subject of intuition as connected with our idea of God, see Ladd, in 
Bib. Sac, 1877: 1-88, 811-818; 1878: 819; Fisher, on Final Cause an Intoitloa, In Joum. 
Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883 : llS-134 ; Fatten, on Genesis of Idea of God, in Jour. Christ 
PhiloSn Apl. 1888: 288-807; McCosh, Christianity and Positivism, 124-140; Mansel^in 
Encyc. Brit., 8th ed., voL 14 : 804 and 815 ; Robert Hall, sermon on Atheism ; Hutton, 
on Atheism, in BBaays, 1 : 8-87 ; Shatrp, in Princeton Rev., March, 1881 : 264. 
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CHAPTER II 

COEEOBOBATIVB EVIDBNCB8 OF GOD'S BXISTBKOB. 

Althoagh the knowledge of God's existenoe is intoitiye, it may be expli- 
cated and confbmed by argnments drawn from the actual universe and 
from the abstract ideas of the human mind. 

' Kemarkl. These arguments are probable, not demonstrative. For this 
reason they supplement each other, and constitute a series of evidences 
which is cumulative in its nature. Though, taken singly, none of them can 
be considered absolutely decisive, they together furnish a corroboration 
of our prinutive conviction of God's existence, which is of great practical 
value, and is in itself sufficient to bind the moral action of men. 

Butler, Analogy, Introd., Bohn's ed., 72— Probable evldenoe admits of desreeB. from 
the hiKhest moral certainty to the lowest presumption. Yet probability Is the guide of 
life. In matters of morals and religion, we are not to ezpeot mathematioal or demon- 
strative, but only probable, evldenoe, and the sUgrhtest preponderanoe of such evldenoe 
may be sufficient to bind our moral action. The truth of our reliflrion. like the truth of 
common matters, is to be judged by the whole evidence taken together ; for probable 
proofs, by being added, not only Increase the evidence, but multiply it. Dove. 
Logic of Christ. Eaith, 2i— Value of the arguments taken together is much greater 
than that of any single one. Illustrated from water, air and food, together but not 
separately, supporting life ; value of £1000 note, not in paper, stamp, writing, signature, 
taken separately. A whole bundle of rods cannot be broken, though each rod in the 
bundle may be broken separately. The strength of the bundle is the strength of the 
whole.' Lord Bacon, EsBay on Atheism : " A little philosophy indineth man's mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion. For while 
the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest In them 
and go no further, but, when It behold^h the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity." Murphy, Sdentlflc Bases of 
Eaith, 221-8S&— *' The proof of a GKxl and of a spiritual world which is to satisfy us 
must consist in a number of different but converging lines of proof.'* 

In a case where only circumstantial evldenoe is attainable, many lines of proof some- 
times converge, and though no one of the lines reaches the mark, the conclusion to 
which they all point becomes the only rational one. To doubt that there is a London, 
or that there was a Napoleon, would indicate insanity ; yet London and Napoleon are 
proved by only probable evidence. There is no constraining efficacy in the arguments 
for Qod's existence ; but the same can be said of all reasoning that is not demonstra- 
tive. Another interpretation of the facts is potsObl^ but no other conclusion is so 
aaUeifactorv^ as that God is; see Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 129. Prof. 
Rogers : "If in practical affairs we were to hesitate to act until we had absolute and 
demonstrative certainty, we should never begin to move at all." For this reason an 
old Indian official advised a young Indian Judge "always to give his verdicti but 
always to avoid giving the grounds of it." 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 11-14— "Instead of doubting everjrthing that can be 
doubted, let us rather doubt nothing until we are compeUed to doubt. ... In society 
we get on better by assuming that men are truthful, and by doubting only for special 
reasons, than we should if we assumed that all men are liars, and beUeved them only 
when compeUed. So in all our Investigations we make more progress if we assume 
the truthfulness of the universe and of our own nature than we should if we doubted 
both. .... The first method seems the more rigorous, but it can be applied only to 
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mathematics, which is a purely subjectiye sdenoe. When we oome to deal with 

reality, the method bringB thought to a standstill The law the logician lays down 

is this : Nothing may be believed which is not proved. The law the mind actually 
follows is this : Whatever the mind demands for the satisfaction of its subjective 
interests and tendencies may be assumed as real, in default of positive disproof." 

Remark 2. A oonsideration of these argnments may also serve to expli- 
cate the contents of an intoition which has remaided obscure and only half 
conscions for lack of reflection. The arguments, indeed, are the efforts of 
the mind that already has a conviction of God's existence to give to itself a 
formal account of its behel An exact estimate of their logical value and 
of their relation to the intuition which they seek to express in syllogistic 
form, is essential to any proper refutation of the prevalent atheistic and 
pantheistic reasoning. 

Biman, Theistic Argument, 868— " Nor have I claimed that the existence, even, of 
this Being can be demonstrated as we demonstrate the abstract truths of science. I 
have only claimed that the universe, as a great fact, demands a rational explanation, 
and that the most rational explanation that can possibly be given is that furnished in 
the conception of such a Being. In this conclusion reason rests, and refuses to rest in 
any other." Rtlokert: " Wer Gk>tt nicht ftlhlt in sich und alien Lebenskreisen, Dem 
werdet ihr nlcht ihn beweisen mit Beweisen." Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 807^ 
** Theology depends on noetic and empirical sdenoe to give the occasion on which the 
idea of the Absolute Being arises, and to give content to the idea." Andrew Fuller* 
Part of Syst of Divin., 4 : 283, questions " whether argumentation in f^vor of the exisi>- 
enoe of God has not made more sceptics than believers." So far as this true, it is due 
to an overstatement of the arguments and an exaggerated notion of what is to be 
expected from them. See NitzBch, Christian Doctrine, transhttion, 140 ; Ebrard, Bog- 
matilc 1 : 119, 120 ; Fisher, Essays on Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 672, 978; Van 
Oosterzee, 2^ 241. 

" Evidences of Christianity ? " said Coleridge, " 1 am weary of the word." The more 
Christianity was proved, the lees it was hdieved. The revival of religion under White- 
field and Wesley did what all the apologists of the eighteenth century could not do,— 
It quickened men*s intuitions into Uf^ and made them practically recognize God. 
Martineau, Types, 2:231— Men can ^' bow the knee to the paalng Zeitoeist, while turn- 
ing the back to the consensus of all the ages ** ; Seat of Authority, 312— " Our reason- 
ings lead to explicit Theism because they start from implicit Theism.** Sllngworth, 
Div. and Hum. Personality, 81— **The proofs are .... attempts to aoodunt for and 
explain and Justify something that already exists; to decompose a highly complex 
though Immediate Judgment into its constituent elements, none of which when 
isolated can have the completenesB or the cogency of the original conviction taken as a 
whole." 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 81, 82— ^* Demonstration is only a makeshift for helping 
ignorance to insight. . . . When we come to an argument in which the whole nature is 
addressed, the argument must seem weak or strong, according as the nature is feebly, 
or fully, developed. The moral argument for theism cannot seem strong to one with- 
out a conscience. The argument from cognitive interests will be empty when there is 
no cognitive interest. Little souls find very little that calls for explanation or that 
excites surprise, and they are satisfied with a correspondingly small view of life and 
existence. In such a case we cannot hope for universal agreement. We can only 
proclaim the faith that is in us, in hope that this proclamation may not be without 
some response in other minds and hearts. .... We have only probable evidence for the 
uniformity of nature or for the affection of friends. We cannot logically prove either. 
The deepest convictions are not the certainties of 10£;io, but the certainties of life." 

Bemark 8. The argnments for the divine existence may be reduced to 
f onr, namely : L The Oosmological ; IL The Teleological ; ITL The 
Anthropological ; and lY. The OntologicaL We shall examine these in 
order, seeking first to determine the precise conclusions to which they 
respectively lead, and then to ascertain in what manner the four may be 
combined. 
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L The GoflMOiioaiOAii Aboumbnt, ob ABOtncBirr fbom Ohangb in 
Natubb. 

This is not properly an argument from effect to cause ; for the proposi- 
tion that every effoct must have a cause is simply identical, and means only 
that erery caused eyent must haye a cause. It is rather an argoment from 
begun existence to a sufficient cause of that beginning, and may be accu- 
rately stated as follows : 

Eyeiything begun, whether substance or phenomenon, owes its existence 
to some producing cause. The universe, at least so far as its present form 
is concerned, is a thing begun, and owes its existence to a cause which is 
equal to its production. This cause must be indefinitely great 

It is to 1)6 noticed that this aiKument moves wholly in the realm of nature. The 
arerumeDt from man's oonstitution and hesrimiinff upon the planet is treated under 
another head ( see Anthropological Argument ). That the present form of the universe 
is not eternal In the past, but has begun to be, not only personal observation but the 
testimony of geology aasures us. For statements of the argument, see Kant, Critique 
of Pure Reason (Bohn^s transl.), 870; Gillespie, Necessary Existence of Gknl, 8 : 84-44 1 
Bib. 8ao., 1848 :<nS; 1860:813; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 670; Herbert Spencer, First Prln- 
dpleB, 93. It has often been claimed, as by Locke, Clarke, and Robert Hall, that this 
argument is sufficient to conduct the mind to an Btemal and Infinite Finrt Cause. We 
proceed therefore to mention 

1. The defects of the Cosmological Argument, 

A. It is impossible to show that the universe, so far as its substance is 
concerned, has had a beginning. The law of causality declares, not that 
everything has a cause — for then God himself must have a cause — but 
rather that everything begun has a cause, or in other words, that every 
event or change has a cause. 

Hume, Phnos. Works, 2:411 sg., urges with reason that we never saw a world made. 
Many philosophers in Christian lands, as Martlneau, Bssasrs, 1:208, and the prevailing 
opinions of ante-Christian times, have held matter to be eternal. Bowne, Metaphysics, 
107— ** For being itself, the reflective reason never asks a cause, unless the being show 
signs of dependence. It is change that flist gives rise to the demand for cause." Mar- 
tlneau, Types, 1 : 201 —** It is not existence, as such, that demands a cause, but the coming 
into existence of what did not exist before. The intellectual law of causality is a law 
for phenomena, and not for entity." See also McCosh, Intuitions, 226-241 ; Galderwoou, 
Phllos. of Infinite, 8L Per eontra^ see Murphy, Sdent. Bases of Faith, 40, 19ft, and Habit 
and InteQlgenoe, 1 : 66-67 ; Knight, Lect. on Metaphysics, loot. 11, p. 19. 

B. Granting that the universe, so far as its phenomena are concerned, 
has had a cause, it is impossible to show that any other cause is required 
than a cause vdthin itself, such as the pantheist supposes. 

Flint. Theism, 66 — " The cosmological argument alone proves only force, and no mere 
force is Ood. InteUlgenoe must go with power to make a Being that can be caUed 
God." Diman, Theistlc Argument : **The cosmological argument alone cannot decide 
whether the force that causes change is permanent self -existent mind, or permanent 
self-existent matter.** Only intelligenoe gives the basis for .an answer. Only mind in 
the universe enables us to infer mind in the maker. But the argument from intelligence 
is not the Cosmological, but the Teleologlcal, and to this last belong all proofti of Deity 
from order and combination in nature. 

Upton, Hlbbert Lectures, 201-286— Sdenoe has to do with those changes which one 
portion of the visible universe causes in another portion. Philosophy and theology 
deal with the Infinite Oause which brings into existence and sustains the entire series 
of finite causes. Do we ask the cause of the stars? Science says: Fire-mist, or an 
Infinite regxess of causes. Theology says : Granted ; but this Infinite regress demands 
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forltaezplonattontliebeUef in God. We must beUere both in God, and In an endleM 
aeries of finite causes. God is the cause of all causes, the soul of all souls: ** Gentreand 
soul of every sphere, Tet to each lovinflr heart how near!" We do not need, as mere 
matter of science, to think of any beginning. 

0. Grantiiig that the Tmivexse must haye had a oaose outside of itself, it 
is impossible to show that this canse has not itself been caused, i. e. , consists 
of an infinite series of dependent causes. The principle of causality does 
not require that eyerything begun should be traced back to an uncaused 
cause ; it demands that we should assign a cause, but not that we should 
assign a first cause. 

So with the whole series of causes. The materialist is bound to find a cause for this 
series, only when the series is shown to have had a beginning. But the very hypothesis 
of an infinite series of causes excludes the idea of such a beginning. An infinite chain 
has no topmost link (wnua Robert Hall ); an uncaused and eternal suoccsaion does not 
need a cause (versus Clarke and Locke). See Whately, Logic, 270; New Bnglander, 
Jan. 1674:75; Alexander, Moral Science, 281; Pfieiderer, Die Beligion, 1:100-164; Colder- 
wood. Moral Philos., 286; Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 87— criticized by Bowoe, 
Beylew of H. Spencer, 9S. Julius MUller, Doct. Sin, 2 : lis, says that the causal principle 
is not satisfied tlU by regress we come to a cause which is not itself an effect— to one 
who is causa sui; Aids to Study of German Theology, 15-17— Even if the universe be 
eternal, its oontingent and relative nature requires us to postulate an eternal Creator ; 
Diman, Theistic Argument, 86 — " While the law of causation does not lead logically up 
to the conclusion of a first cause, it compels us to affirm it." We reply that it is not 
the law of causation which compels us to affirm it, for this certainly ^*does not lead 
logically up to the conclusion." If we infer an uncaused cause, we do it, not by logical 
process, but by virtue of the intuitive belief within us. So substantially Secretan, and 
Whewell, in Indications of a Creator, and in Hist, of Scientific Ideas, 8 : 321, 822 — " The 
mind takes refuge, in the assumption of a First Cause, from an employment inconsist- 
ent with its own nature " ; " we necessarily infer a First Cause, although the paletlo- 
loglcal sdenoes only point toward it, but do not lead us to it.** 

D. Granting that the canse of the nniverse has not itself been caused, 
it is impossible to show that this canse is not finite^ like the universe 
itself. The causal principle requires a cause no greater than just sufficient 
to account for the effect 

We cannot therefore infer an infinite cause, unleai the universe is infinite— which 
cannot be proved, but can only be assumed— and this is assuming an infinite in order 
to prove an infinite. Ail we know of the universe is finite. An infinite universe impUes 
infinite number. But no number can be infinite, for to any number, however great, a 
unit can be added, which shows that it was not infinite before. Here again we see 
that the most approved forma of the Cosmological Aifirument are obliged to avail 
themselves of the intuition of the infinite, to supplement the logical process. Versus 
Martineau, Study, 1 : 416 — " Though we cannot directly infer the infinitude of God from 
a limited creation, indirectly we may exclude every other position by resort to its 
unlimited scene of existence (space ).'* But this would equally warrant our belief in the 
infinitude of our fellow men. Or, it is the argument of Clarke and GiUesple ( see Onto- 
logical Argument below ). Schiller, Die Grtese der Welt, seems to hold to a boundless 
universe. He represents a tired spirit as aeeldng the laat limit of creation. A second 
pilgrim meets him from the spaces beyond with the words : *' Steh ! du segelst umsonst, 
— vor dlr Unendlichkeit " — ^* Hold 1 thou joumeyeet in vain,— before thee is only Infin- 
ity.*' On the law of parsimony, see Sir Wm. Hamilton, Diaoussions, 628. 

2. 77ie value of the Coamological Argument^ then, is simplj this,-— it 
proves the existence of some cause of the universe indefinitely great 
When we go beyond this and ask whether this cause is a cause of being, 
or merely a cause of change, to the universe ; whether it is a cause apart 
from the universe, or one with it ; whether it is an eternal cause, or a cause 
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dependent upon some other cause ; whether it is intelligent or nnintelli- 
genty infinite or finite, one or many, — this argument cannot assure ua 

On the whole ailment, see Flint, Theism, 83-130; Mozl^, Bssays, Hist, and TheoL, 
8:414-144; Hedge, WajnB of the Spirit, 14&-164; Studlen uDdKrltlken,lB76:»-81. 

n. Thb Telbolooioaii Abgitmbnt, ob Abgument fbom Obdbb and 

USEFUIi COLIiOOATION IN NaTUBB. 

This is not properly an arg^ument from design to a designer ; for that 
design implies a designer is simply an identical proposition. It may be 
more correctly stated as follows : Order and useful collocation pervading a 
system respectively imply intelligence and purpose as the cause of that order 
and collocation. Since order and useful collocation pervade the universe, 
there must exist an intelligence adequate to the production of this order, 
and a will adequate to direct this collocation to useful ends. 

BtsnnologlcaUy, " teleologloal argument '* = argument to ends or final causes, that Is, 
** causes which, beginning as a thought, work themselves out Into a fact as an end or 
result'* ( Porter. Hum. Intellect, 603-4)18) ;— health, for example, Is the final cause of 
exercise, while exercise is the efficient cause of health. This definition of the argument 
would be brood enough to cover the proof of a designing InteUigenoe drawn from the 
constitution of man. This last, however, is treated as a part of the Anthropological 
Argument, which follows this, and the Teleologlcal Argument covers only the proof 
of a designhig Intelligence drawn from nature. Hence Kant, Critique of Pure Season 
( Bohn's trans.), 881, calls It the physloo-theologlcal argument. On methods of stating 
the argument, see Bib. Sao., Oct. 1887 : 826. See also Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 165-186: 
Mozley, Essays Hist, and TheoL, 8 : a6&413. 

Hicks, In his Critique of Design-Arguments, 347-880, makes two arguments Instead of 
one : ( 1 ) the argument from order to intelligence, to which he gives the name Eutaxlo- 
loglcal ; ( 2) the argument from adaptation to purpoae, to which he would restrict the 
name Teleologlcal. He holds that teleology proper cannot prove intelligence^ because In 
speaking of *' ends *' at all, it must assume the very Intelligence which It seeks to prove ; 
that it actualJy does prove simply the intentioTiol exercise of an Intelligence whose exist- 
ence has been previously established. '* Circumstances, forces or agencies oonveiiging 
to a definite rational result Imply volition — Imply that this result is Intended — Is an end. 
This iB the major premise of this new teleology." He objects to the term " final cause.*' 
The end Is not a cause at all— it Is a motive. The characteristic element of cause Is 
power to produce an effect. Ends have no such power. The will may choose them or 
set them aside. As already assuming Intelligence, ends cannot prove Intelligence. 

With this In the main we agree, and count it a valuable help to the statement and 
understanding of the argument. In the very observation of order, however, as well as 
In arguing from It, we are obliged to assume the same ail-arranging Intelligence. We 
see no objection therefore to making Eutaxlology the first part of the Teleologlcal 
Argument, as we do above. See review of Hicks, in Meth. Quar. Rev., July, 1888 : 589- 
676. We proceed however to certain 

1. JFurther explanations, 

A. The major premise expresses a primitive conviction. It is not 
invalidated by the objections : ( a ) thafc order and useful collocation may 
exist without being purposed — for we are compelled by our very mental 
constitution to deny this in all cases where the order and collocation 
pervade a system : ( & ) that order and useful collocation may result from the 
mere operation of physical forces and laws — for these very forces and laws 
imply, instead of excluding, an originating and superintending intelligence 
andwilL 

Janet, In his work on Final Causes, 8, denies that finality is a primitive conviction, like 
causality, and calls it the result of an Induction. He therefore proceeds from (1) 
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marks of order and useful collocation to ( 2 ) finality in nature, and then to ( 3 } an Intel- 
ligent cauae of this finality or ** pre-oonf ormity to future event.** So Diman, Theistic 
Argument, 106, claims simply that, as change requires cause, so orderly change requires 
intelligent cause. We have shown, however, that induction and argument of every 
kind presupposes intuitive belief in final cause. Nature does not give us final cause ; 
but no more does she give us efllcient cause. Mind gives us both, and gives them as 
dearly upon one experience as after a thousand. Ladd : *' Things have mind in them : 
else they could not be minded by us." The Duke of Argyll told Darwin that it seemed 
to him wholly impossible to ascribe the adjustments of nature to any other agency than 
that of mind. " Well,'* said Darwin, ** that impression has often come upon me with 
oyerpowerlng force. But then, at other times, it all seems—; ** and then he passed 
his hands over his eyes, as if to indicate the passing of a vision out of sight. Darwinism 
is not a refutation of ends in nature, but only of a particular theory with regard to the 
way in which ends are realized in the organic world. Darwin would begin with an 
infinitesimal germ, and make aU the subsequent development unteleologioal ; see 
Schurmaa, Belief in Ood, 188. 

( a ) Illustration of unpurposed order In the single throwing of " double sizes,'*— 
constant throwing of double sixes indicates design. Bo arrangement of detritus at 
mouth of river, and warming pans sent to the West Indies,— useful but not purposed. 
Momerle, Christianity and Bvolution, 72— ** It is only within narrow limits that seem- 
ingly purposeful arrangements are produced by chance. And therefore, as the signs 
of purpose increase, the presumption in favor of their accidental origin diminishes." 
Elder, Ideas from Nature, 81, 82 — ** The uniformity of a boy's marbles shows them to 
be products of design. A single one might be accidental, but a dosen cannot be. So 
atomic uniformity indicates manufacture.** Illustrations of purposed order, in Beat- 
tie's garden, Tillotson's blind men, Kepler's saiad. Dr. Carpenter : '* The atheist is like 
a man examining the machinery of a great mill, who, finding that the whole is moved 
by a shaft proceeding from a brick wall, infers that the shaft Ib a sufficient explana- 
tion of what he sees, and that there is no moving power behind it.'* Lord Kelvin : '* The 
atheistic idea is nonsensical.*' J. G. Paton, Life, 2 : 191 — The sinking of a well on the 
island of Aniwa convinces the cannibal chief Namakei that Jehovah God exists, the 
invisible One. See Chauncey Wright, in N. T. Nation, Jan. 16, 1874; Murphy, Sden- 
tiflc Bases of Faith, 208. 

(b) Bowne, Review of Herbert Spencer, 281-247— "Law is method, not eoWM. A 
man cannot offer the very fact to be explained, as its sufficient explanation." Marti- 
neau, Basays, 1 : 144— '* Patterned damask, made not by the weaver, but by the loom? " 
Dr. Stevenson : ** House requires no architect, because it is built by stone-masons and 
carpenters? " Joseph Cook : "Natural law without Ood behind it is no more than a 
glove without a hand in it, and all that is done by the gloved hand of God in nature is 
done by the hand and not by the glove. Bvolution is a process, not a power ; amethod 
of operation, not an operator. A book is not written by the laws of spelling and gram- 
mar, but according to those laws. So the book of the universe is not written by the 
laws of heat, electricity, gravitation, evolution, but according to those laws." G. F. 
Wright, Ant and Orig. of Hum. Bace, lecture IX— " It Is impossible for evolution to 
furnish evidence which shall drive design out of nature. It can only drive it back to 
an earlier point of entrance, thereby increasing our admiration for the power of the 
Creator to accomplish ulterior designs by unlikely means." 

Bvolution Is only the method of God. It has to do with the how, not with the vbhy, 
of phenomena, and therefore is not inconsistent with design, but rather is a new and 
higher illustration of design. Henry Ward Beecher : " Design by wholesale is greater 
than design by retail." Frances Power Cobbe : " It is a singular fact that, whenever 
we find out how a thing Is done, our first conclusion seems to be that God did not 
do it." Why should we say : " The more law, the less God? " The theist refers the 
phenomena to a cause that knows itself and what it is doing; the atheist refers them 
to a power which knows nothing of itself and what it is doing ( Bowne ). George John 
Romanes said that, if God be Immanent, then all natural causation must appear to be 
mechanical, and it is no argument against the divine origin of a thing to prove it due 
to natural causation : " Causes in nature do not obviate the necessity of a cause in 
nature." Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 47— Bvolution shows that the direction of 
affairs is under control of something like our own intelligence : " Bvolution spells 
Purpose." Clarke, Christ. Theology, 106 — •' The modem doctrine of evolution has 
been awake to the existence of innumerable ends within the universe, but not to the 
one great end for the universe Itself." Huxley, Critiques and Addreoes, 274, 276, 807 — 
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"Tbe teleoloelcal and mecbanioal vlewB of the universe are not mutually exclusive.*' 
Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics : " Intelligence stands lirst in the order of existence. 
Efficient causes are preceded by final causes.'* See also Thornton, Old Fashioned 
Ethics, 191^266; Archbp. Temple, Hampton Lect, 1884: W-l2Si Owen, Anat. of Verte- 
brates, 8 : 790 ; Peirce, Ideality in the Physical Sciences, 1-86 ; Newman Smyth, Through 
Science to Paith, S6 ; Fisher, Nat. and Heth. of Rev., 185. 

B. The minor premise expresses a working-prinoiple of all soience, 
namely, that all things have their uses, that order pervades the nniverse, and 
that the methods of nature are rational methods. Evidences of this apx)ear 
in the correlation of the chemical elements to each other ; in the fitness of 
the inanimate world to be the basis and support of life ; in the typical forms 
and tmity of plan apparent in the organic creation ; in the existence and 
cooperation of natural laws ; in cosmical order and compensation& 

This minor premise is not invalidated by the objections : (a) That we 
freqnentiy misnnderstand the end actnally subserved by natural events and 
objects ; for the principle is, not that we necessarily know the actual end, 
but that we necessarily believe that there is some end, in every case of 
systematic order and collocation, (b) That the order of the universe is 
manifestly imperfect; for this, if granted, would arg^e, not absence of 
contrivance, but some special reason for imperfection, either in the limita- 
tions of the contriving intelligence itself, or in the nature of the end sought 
(as, for example, correspondence with the moral state and probation of 
sinners). 

The evidences of order and useful collocation are found both in the indefinitely small 
and tbe indefinitely ffreat. The molecules are n^anufactured articles; and the com- 
pensations of the solar system which provide that a secular flattening of the earth's 
orbit shall be made up for by a secular rounding of that same orbit, alike show an 
intelligence far transcending our own ; see Ckwke, Religion and Chemistry, and Cre- 
dentials of Sdence, 28—" Beauty is the harmony of relations which perfect fitness pro- 
duces : law is the prevailing principle which underlies that harmony. Hence both 
beauty and law imply design. From energy, fitness, beauty, order, sacrifice, we argue 
might, skill, perfection, law, and love in a Supreme Intelligence. Christianity implies 
design, and is the completion of the design argument." Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 
1 : 168— ** A good definition of beauty is immanent purposiveness, the teleological ideal 
background of reality, the shining of the Idea through phenomena." 

Bowne, PhUos. Theism, 85 — '* Design is never causaL It is only ideal, and it demands 
an efficient cause for its realization. If ice is not to sink, and to freeze out life, there 
must be some molecular structure which shall make its bulk greater than that of an 
equal weight of water." Jackson, Theodore Parker, 866— ** Rudimentary organs are 
like the silent letters in many words,— both are witnesses to a past history ; and there 
Is intelligence in their preservation." Diman, Theistic Argument: ** Not only do we 
observe in the world the change which is the basis of the Cosmologioal Argument, but 
we perceive that this change proceeds according to a fixed and invariable rule. In inor- 
ganic nature, general order, or regularity ; in organic nature, special order or adapter 
lion.*' Bowne, Review of H. Spencer, llfr-llS, 22^2B0 : " Inductive sdence proceeds upon 
the postulate that the reasonable and the natural are one." This furnished the guiding 
due to Harvey and Cuvier; see Wbewell, Hist. Induct. Sdences, 2: 489-491. Kant: 
**The anatomist must assiune that nothing in man is in vain." Aristotle: ** Nature 
makes nothing in vain." On molecules as manufactured articles, see liaxfield, in Nat- 
ure, Sept. 25, 1878. See also Tulloch, Theism, 118, 120 ; LeConte, Religion and Sdence, 
lect. » and 3; MoCoeh, Typical Forms, 81, 420; AgaaaLs, Essay on Ghissiflcation, 9, 10; 
Bib. Sac, 1849: 606 and 1860: 613; Hopkins, in Princeton Review, 1888: 181. 

(a) Design, inflict that riverd always run by large towns? that springs are always 
found at gambling places? Plants made for man, and man for worms? Voltaire: 
'* Noses are made for spectacles— let us wear them I " Pope: ** While man exclaims 
' See all things for my use,' ' See man for mine,' replies the pampered goose. " Gher- 
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ries do not ripen in the oold of winter when they do not taste as well, and grapes do 
not ripen in the heat of summer when the new wine would turn to vinegar ? Nature 
divides melons into sections for oonvenlence in family eating? Oork-troe made for 
botUe-stoppers? The child who was asked the cause of salt in the ocean, attributed 
it to codfish, thus dimly confounding final cause with efficient cause. Teacher: 
''What are marsupials?*' Pupil: ** Animals that hare pouches in their stomachs." 
Teacher: "And what do they have pouches for?" Pupil: "To crawl Into and con- 
ceal themselves in, when they are pursued." Why are the days longer in summer than 
in winter? Because it is the property of all natural objects to elongate under the 
influence of heat. A Jena professor held that doctors do not exist because of disease, 
but that diseases exist precisely in order that there may be doctors. Kepler was an 
astronomical Bon Quixote. He discussed the claims of eleven different damsels to 
become his second wife, and he likened the planets to huge animals rushing through 
the sky. Many of the objections to design arise from confounding a part of the 
creation with the whole, or a structure in the process of development with a struoture 
completed. For illustrations of mistaken ends, see Janet, Final Causes. 

( h ) Alphonso of Castile took offense at the Ptolemaic Systeni, and intimated that, tf 
he had been consulted at the creation, he could have suggested valuable improve- 
ments. Lange, In his History of Materialism, illustrates some of the methods of 
nature by millions of gun barrels shot in all directions to kill a single hare ; by ten thou- 
sand keys bought at haphazard to get into a shut room ; by buUding a city Id order to 
obtain a house. Is not the ice a little overdone about the poles? See John Stuart 
Mill's indictment of nature, in his posthumous Basays on Religion, 29— "Nature 
impales men, breaks men as if on a wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, 
crushes them with stones like the first Christian martyr, starves them with hunger, 
freezes them with cold, poisons them with the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of otiier hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of 
a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed." So argue Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

The doctrine of evolution answers many of these objections, by showing that order 
and useful collocation in the system as a whole is necessarily and cheaply purchased 
by imperfection and suffering in the Initial stages of development. The question is: 
Does the system as a whole imply design ? My opinion is of no value as to the useful- 
ness of an intricate machine the purpose of which I do not know. If I stand at the 
beginning of a road and do not know whither it leads, it is presumptuous in me to 
point out a more direct way to its destination. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 20-28— " In 
order to counterbalance the impressions which apparent disorder and immorality in 
nature make upon us, we have to assume that the universe at its root is not only 
rational, but good. This is faith, but it is an act on which our whole moral life 
depends." Metaphysics, 165 — * * The same argument which would deny mind in nature 
denies mind in man." Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Bev., 284 — "Fifty years ago, when 
the crane stood on top of the tower of unfinished Cologne Cathedral, was there no evi- 
dence of design in the whole structure ? " Tet we concede that, so long as we cannot 
with John Stuart Mill explain the imperfections of the universe by any limitations in 
the Intelligence which contrived it, we are shut up to regarding them as intended to 
correspond with the moral state and probation of sinners which Gk>d foresaw and pro- 
vided for at the creation. Evil things in the universe are symbols of sin, and helps to 
its overthrow. See Bowne, Review of H. Spencer, 264, 265; McCosh, Christ, and Posi- 
tivism, 82 sg. ; Martincau, Essays, 1 : 60, and Study, 1 : 351-306 ; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 
690; Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 366-871; Princeton Rev., 1878:272-303; Shaw, on 
Positivism. 

2. Defects of the Teleological Argument, These attach not to the 
premisea but to the conclusion sought to be drawn therefrom. 

A. The argument cannot prove a personal God. The order and nsefnl 
collocations of the universe may be only the changing phenomena of an 
impersonal intelligence and will, such as pantheism supposes. The finality 
may be only immanent fiinality. 

There is such a thing as immanent and unconscious finality. National spirit, without 
set purpose, constructs language. The bee works unconsciously to ends. Strato of 
Lampsacus regarded the world as a vast animal. Aristotle, Phys., 2:8— "Plant the 
ship-builder's skill within the timber itself, and you have the mode in which nature 
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produoea. ** Here we aee a dim anticipation of the modem doctrine of development 
from within instead of creation from without. Keander : ^ The divine work goes on 
from within outward.*^ John Flske : "• The argument from the watch has been super- 
seded hy the argxunent from the flower.'* Iverach, Theism, 91 ~ ** The effect of evolution 
has been simply to transfer the cause from a mere external influence working from 
without to an immanent rational principle.** Martineau, Study, 1 : 849, 860 — ** Theism 
is in no way committed to the doctrine of a God external to the world • • • nor does 
inteOigenoe require, in order to gain an object, to give it externality.** 

Newman Smyth, Place of Death, 82-80— ** The imlverse exists in some all-pervasive 
Intelllgenoe. Suppose we could see a small heap of brick, scraps of metal, and pieces 
of mortar, gradually shaping themselves into the walls and interior structure of a 
building, adding needed material as the work advanced, and at last presenting in its 
completion a factory furnished with varied and finely wrought machinery. Or, a 
locomotive carrying a process of self-repair to compensate for wear, growing and 
increasing in size, detaching from itself at intervals pieces of brass or iron endowed with 
the power of growing up step by step into other locomotives capable of running them- 
selves and of reproducing new locomotives in their turn.** So nature in its separate 
parts may seem mechanical, but as a whole it is rationaL Welsmann does not ^ disown 
a directive power,** — only this power is "behind the mechanism as its final cause 
... it must be teleologicaL** 

ImpresBive as are these evidences of inteUigenoe in the universe as a whole, and 
increased in number as they are by the new light of evolution, we must still hold that 
nature alone cannot prove that this intelligence is personal. Hopkins, MisceUanies, 
18-86 — " So long as there is such a thing as impersonal and adapting intelligence in the 
brute creation, we cannot necessarily infer from unchanging laws a free and personal 
God." See Fisher, Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 676-678. Kant shows that the 
argument does not prove intelligence apart from the world < Critique, 870). We must 
bring mind to the world, if we would find mind in it. Leave out man, and nature can- 
not be properly interpreted : the intelligence and will in nature may still be unconscious. 
But, taking in man, we are bound to get our idea of the inteUigenoe and will in nature 
from the highest type of InteUigenoe and wiU we know, and that is man*s. " NuUub in 
miorocosmo spiritus, nuUus in macrocosmo Deus. ** *' We receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does Nature Uve.** 

The Teleological Argument therefore needs to be supplemented by the Anthropo- 
logical Argument, or the argument from the mental and moral constitution of man. 
By itself, it does not prove a Creator. See Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 26 ; Bitter, Hist. 
Ano. PhUos., bk. 0, chap. 6 ; Foundations of our Faith, 88; Murphy, Sdentiflo Bases, 
215 ; Habit and Intelligence, 2 : 6, and chap. 27. On Immanent flnaUty, see Janet, Final 
Causes, 84&-115 ; Diman, Theistic Argument, SDl-jM)6. Since righteousness belongs only 
to personality, this argument cannot prove righteousness in God. Flint, Theism, 60— 
^ Power and Intelligence alone do not constitute Gk)d, though they be infinite. A being 
may have these, and, if lacking righteousness, may be a devU.** Here again we see the 
need of the Anthropologloal Argument to supplement this. 

B. Even if this argament could prove personality in the intelligence 
and will that originated the order of the nniverse, it could not prove either 
the unit J, the eternity, or the infinity of God ; not the unity — for the use- 
ful collocations of the universe might be the result of oneness of counsel, 
instead of oneness of essence, in the contriving intelligence ; not the eter- 
nity — for a created demiurge might conceivably have designed the universe ; 
not the infinity — since all marks of order and collocation within our obser- 
vation are simply finite. 

Diman asserts ( Theistic Argument, 114 ) that all the phenomena of the universe must 
be due to the same source — since aU alike are subject to the same method of sequence, 
«. 0., gravitation — and that the evidence points us irresistibly to some one explanatory 
causeb We can regard this assertion only as the utterance of a primitive belief in a first 
cause, not as the conclusion of logical demonstration, for we know only an infinitesimal 
part of the universe. From the point of view of the intuition of an Absolute Beason, 
however, we can cordially assent to the words of F. L. Patton : ** When we consider 
Blatthew Amold*B * stream of tendency,* Spencer*B * unknowable,' Schopenhauer^ 
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' worid as will,* and Hartmazin^B elaborate defence of llnaUty as the product of unoon- 
Boioiifl Intelligence, we may well ask if the theistB, with their belief in one penonal 
God, are not in poaseaaion of the only hypothesia that can aave the lanffuage of these 
writers from the charge of meanlnglcBS and Idiotio raving*^ < Jouzn. Christ. Fhlloa., 
April, 1883: 283-307). 

The ancient world, which had only the light of natore, believed in many goda. 
William Jamee, Will to BeUeve, U — ** If there be a divine Spirit of the universe, nature, 
such as we know her, cannot possibly be its ultimate word to man. Either there Is 
no spirit revealed in nature, or else it is inadequately revealed there; and (as all 
the higher religions have assumed ) what we call visible nature, or tMs world, must be 
but a veil and surface-show whose full miflaning resides in a supplementary unseen, or 
other world.** Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 284 — ^* But is not intelligence 
Itself the mystery of mysteries? . . . Ko doubt. Intellect Is a great mystety. . . . 
But there is a choice in mysteries. Some mysteries leave other things dear, and some 
louve things as dark and impenetrable as ever. The former is the case with the my»- 
tory of intelligence. It makes possible the comprehension of everythhig but Itself.'* 

8. The value of the Teleological Argument is simply this, — it proves 
from oertain nsefol coUocations and instanoea of order which have clearly 
had a beginning, or in other vorda, from the present harmony of the uni- 
verse, that there exists an intelligence and -will adequate to its contrivance. 
But whether this intelligence and will is personal or impersonal, creator or 
only fashioner, one or many, finite or infinite, eternal or owing its being to 
another, necessary or free, this argnment cannot assure us. 

In it, however, we take a step forward. The causative power which we 
have proved by the Cosmological Argument has now become an intelligent 
and voluntary power. 

John Stuart MiU, Three Essays on Theism, 168-170— *^ In the present state of our 
knowledge, the adaptations in nature afford a large balance of probability in favor of 
causation by intelligence.** Ladd holds that, whenever one being acts upon its like, 
each being undergoes changes of state that belong to its own nature under the drcum- 
stances. Action of one body on another never consists in transferring the state of 
one being to another. Therefore there is no more difficulty in beings that are unlike 
acting on one another than in beings that are like. We do not transfer Ideas to other 
minds, —we only rouse them to develop their own ideas. So force also is positively 
not transferable. Bowne, Phllos. of Theism, 49, begins with ** the conception of things 
interacting according to law and forming an intelligible system. Such a system 
cannot be construed by thought without the assumption of a unitary being which is 
the fundamental reality of the system. 58— No passage of influences or forces will 
avail to bridge the gulf, so long as the things are regarded as independent. G6— The 
system Itself cannot explain this interaction, for the system Is only the members of it. 
There must be some being in them which is their reality, and of which they are in some 
sense phases or manifcstationa In other words, there must be a basal monism.** 
All this is substantially the view of Lotze, of whose philosophy see criticism in StKhlin's 
Kant, Lotze, and KitschI, 11&-156, and especially 1^ Falckenberg, Qesch. der neueren 
PhUosophie, 454, shows as to Lotze*s view that his assumption of monistic unity and 
continuity does not explain how change of condition in one thing- should, as equal- 
ization or compensation, follow change of condition in another thing. Lotze explains 
this actuality by the ethical conception of an aU-embracfaig Person. On the whole argu- 
ment, see Bib. Sac., 1849 : 634 ; Murphy, 8ci. Bases, 216 ; Flint, Theism, 131-JilO ; Pfleiderer, 
Die BeUgion, 1 : 164-174; W. B. Benedict, on Theism and Evolution, in Andover Bev., 
1886:807-360,607-622. 

UL Thh ANTHBOPoiiOaioAL AaamissTy ob Abouiodtt fbom Man's 
Mentaii and Moraii Natctrb. 

This is an ar^^muent from the mental and moral condition of man to 
the existence of an Anthor, Lawgiver, and End. It is sometimes called 
the Moral Argnment. 
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The oommoQ tiile ** Moral Azsrument** is much too narrow, for it aeems to take 
aooount only of oonsdenoe in man, whereas the argument whioh this title so impeiv 
f eotly designates really proceeds from man^s intellectual and emotional, as well as from 
bis moral, nature. In ohooBing the designation we have adopted, we desire, moreoyer, 
to rescue from the mere physioistthe term^ Anthropology**— a term to whioh he has 
attached altogether too limited a signification, and which, in his use of it, implies 
that man is a mere animal,— to him Anthropology is simply the study of la hiU 
humaint. Anthropology means, not simply the Bdenoe of maniB physical nature, 
origin, and relations, but also the softenoe whioh treats of his higher spiritual being. 
Hence, in Theology, the term Anthropology designates that division of the subject 
which treats of man*s spiritual nature and endowments, his original state and his 
subsequent apostasy. As an argument, therefore, from man*8 mental and moral 
nature, we can with perfect propriety call the present argument the Anthropological 
Argument. 

The argament is a complex one, and maj be divided into three parts. 

1. Man's intellecttial and moral natore mnst have had for its author an 
intellectoal and moral Being. The elements of the proof are as follows : — 
(a) Man, as an intellectoal and moral being, has had a beginning upon 
the planet. (6) Material and nnconsdons forces do not afford a sufficient 
cause for man's reason, conscience, and free wilL (c) Man, as an effect, 
can be referred only to a cause possessing self -consciousness and a moral 
nature, in other words, personality. 

This argument is in part an application to man of the prindples of both the Cos- 
mological and the Teleological Arguments. Flint, Theism, 74— ** Although causality 
does not involve design, nor design goodness, yet design involves causality, and good- 
ness both causality and design.** Jaoobi : ** Nature oonoeals Gk)d ; man reveals him.** 

Man is an effect. The history of the geologic ages proves that man has not always 
existed, and even if the lower creatures were his progenitors, his intellect and freedom 
are not eternal a parU anU, We consider man, not as a physical, but as a spiritual, 
being. Thompson, Christian Theism, 76— *' Every true cause must be suiScient to 
aooount for the effect." Locke, Essay, book 4, chap. 10— "Cogitable existence cannot 
be produced out of tncogitable.'* Martineau, Study of Religion, 1 : 258 sq. 

Even if man had always existed, however, we should not need to abandon the 
argument. We might stajt, not from beginning of existence, but from beginning of 
phenomena. I might see God in the world, just as I see thought, feeling, will, in 
my fellow men. FuUerton, Plain Argument for God : I do not infer you, as cause of 
the exiaUnee of your body : I recogniase you as present and worMno through your body. 
Its changes of gesture and speech reveal a personality behind them. Bo I do not 
need to argue back to a Being who once cauaed nature and history ; I recognize a 
present Being, exercising wisdom and power, by signs such as reveal personality in 
man. Nature is itself the Watchmaker manifesting himself in the very process of 
making the watch. This is the meaning of the noble Epilogue to Robert Browning's 
Dramatis Fersonse, 268 — ** That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, Or decomposes 
but to recompose, Become my universe that feels and knows.** "That Face," said 
Mr. Browning to Mrs. Orr, '* That Face is the face of Christ ; that is how I feel him." 
Nature is an expression of the mind and will of Christ, as my face is an expression 
of my mind and will. But in both oases, behind and above the face is a personality, of 
which the taoe is but the partial and temporary expression. 

Bowne, Philos. Theism, 104, 107— *'My fellow beings act as if they had thought, 
feeling, and will. So nature looks as </ thought, feeling, and will were behind it. If 
we deny mind in nature, we must deny mind in man. If there be no controlling 
mind in nature, moreover, there can be none in *nan, for if the basal power is blind 
and neoessary, then aU that depends upon it is necessitated also." LeOonte, in Royce's 
Conception of God, 44—" There is only one place in the world where we can get behind 
physical phenomena, behind the veil of matter, namely, in our own brain, and we 
find there a self, a person. Is it not reasonable that, if we could get behind the veil 
of nature, we should find the same, that is, a Person? But if so, we must conclude, 
an infinite Person, and therefore the only complete Personality that exists. Perfect 

6 
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penoDAUty is not only self-ooosoloiifl, but lelf-^ztetent. They are only imperfect 
Inugea, and, as it were, Boparated fra^mentt, of the in0nlte Personality of God.'* 

PerBonality a- 8elf-oon0doi]aneK+ self-determination in yiew of moral ends. The 
brute has intelliffenoe and will, but has neither Belf-eonsdousness, oonsoienoe, nor 
free-wllL See Julius Mailer, Doctrine of Bin, 1:76 sgr. Diman, Theistio Aisument. 
91, S61~ ** Suppose * the intuitions of the moral teculty are the slowly organl»d results 
of ezperienoe received from the race' ; still, havlnir found that the nniyerse affords 
evidence of a supremely intellicent cause, we may believe that man's moral nature 
affords the higrhest illustration of its mode of working" ; 868— **ShaU we explain the 
lower forms of will by the higher, or the higher by the lower? " 

2. Man's mond nature proyes the ezistenoe of a holy Lawgiyer and 
Judge. The elements of the proof are : — (a) Oonsoienoe reoognizee the 
ezistenoe of a moral law which has supreme anthoritj. ( 6 ) £nown yiola- 
tions of this moral law are followed b j feelings of ill-desert and fears of 
judgment (c) This moral law, since it is not self-imposed, and these 
threats of judgment^ since thej are not self -executing, respectiyely argue 
the existence of a holy will that has imposed the law, and of a punitiye 
power that will execute the threats of the moral nature. 

See Bishop Butler's Sermons on Human Nature, in Works, Bohn's ed., 88&-414. But- 
ler's great discovery was that of the supremacy of consoience in the moral constitution 
of man : ** Had it strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world." Oonsdence » the moral Judidary of the soul — 
not law, nor sheriff, but Judge ; see under Anthropology. Diman, Thelstlc Argument, 
251 — ** Conscience does not lay down a law ; it warns us of the existence of a law ; and 
not only of a law, but of a purpose —not our own, but the purpose of another, which 
it is our mission to realise." See Murphy, Sdentlflo Bases of Faith, 818 sgf. It proves 
personality in the Lawgiver, because its utterances are not abstract, like those of 
reason, but are in the nature of command; they are not in the indicative, but in the 
imperative, mood ; it says, *' thou shalt " and " thou shalt not." This argues toUL 

Hutton, Essays, 1 : 11—** Conscience Is an ideal Moses, and thunders from an invisible 
Sinai " ; " the Atheist regards consdenoe not as a skylight, opened to let in upon human 
nature an infinite dawn from above, but as a polished arch or dome, completing and 
reflecting the whole edifice beneath." But conscience cannot be the mere reflection 
and expression of nature, for it represses and condemns nature. TuUoch, Theism : 
** Conscience, like the magnetic needle, indicates the existence of an unknown Power 
which from ater controls its vibrations and at whose presence it trembles." Nero 
• spends nights of terror in wandering through the halls of bis Golden House. Kant 
holds that faith in duty requires faith in a God who will defend and reward duty —see 
Critique of Pure Beason, aiO-687. See also Porter, Human Intellect, 6M. 

Kant, in his Metaphyslc of Bthlos, represents the action of conscience as like ** con- 
ducting a case before a court," and he adds : " Now that he who is accused before his 
conscience should bo figured to be Just the same person as his judge, is an absurd repre- 
sentation of a tribunal ; since, in such an event, the accuser would always lose his 
suit. Conscience must therefore represent to itself always some other than itself as 
Judge, unless it is to arrive at a contradiction with itself." See also his Critique of the 
Practical Reason, Werke, 8 : 214— " Duty, thou sublime and mighty name, that hast in 
thee nothing to attract or win, but challengest submission ; and yet dost threaten 
nothing to sway the will by that which may arouse natural terror or aversion, but 
merely boldest forth a Law ; a Law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and 
even while we disobey, against our will compels our reverence, a Law in presence of 
which all inclinations grow dumb, even while they secretly rebel ; what origin is there 
worthy of thee? Where can we find the root of thy noble descent, which proudly 
rejects all kinship with the Inclinations? " Archbishop Temple answers, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 68, 60, ** This eternal Law is the Bternal himself, the almighty God." 
Robert Browning : " The sense within me that I owe a debt Assures me — Somewhere 
must be Somebody, Ready to take his due. All comes to this : Where due is, there 
acceptance follows : find Him who accepts the due." 

Salter, Ethical Religion, quoted in Pfleiderer's article on Rellgionless Morality, Am. 
Jour. TheoL, 8 : 287— '* The earth and the stars do not create the law of gravitation 
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which they obey ; no more does man, or the united hosts of rational beings In the unl- 
▼ereo, create the law of duty." The will expressed In the moral ImperatlTe is superior 
to ours, for otherwise It would Issue no commands. Tet it is one with ours as the life 
of an organism Is one with the life of its members. Theonomy Is not heteronomy 
but the hig^hest autonomy, the guarantee of our personal freedom against all servitude 
of man. Seneca : ** Deo parere llbertas est. '* Knight, Basays in Philosophy, 872 — " In 
oonsdenoe we see an * alter ego ', in us yet not of us, another Personality behind our 
own.'* Ifartlneau, Types, 2 : 105— ** Over a person only a person can have authority. 
... A solitary being, with no other sentient nature in the universe, would feel no 
duty*'; Study, 1 : 26 — "As Perception gives us Will in the shape of Causality over 
against us tn the Non-Bgo, so Conscience gives us Will in the shape of Authority over 
against us in the Non-:^o. ...2:7— We cannot deduce the phenomena of character 
from an agent who has none.** Button, Essays, 1 : il, 42— ^' When we disobey con- 
science, the Power which has therein ceased to move us has retired only to observe — to 
keep watch over us as we mould ourselves." Cardinal Kewman, Apologia, 877 — '* Were 
it not for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an 
atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist, when I looked into the world." 

3. Man's emotional and volontarj natare proves the existence of a 
Being who oan furnish in himself a satisfying object of human affection 
and an end which will call forth man's highest activities and ensure his 
highest progress. 

Only a Being of power, wisdom, holiness, and goodness, and all these 
indefinitely greater than any tiiat we know upon the earth, oan meet this 
demand of the human soul Such a Being must exist Otherwise man*s 
greatest need would be unsupplied, and beUef in a lie be more productive 
of virtue than beHef in the truth. 

Feuerbach calls God ** the Brocken-shadow of man himself " ; ** consciousness of God 
» self -consciousness**; ** religion is a dream of the human soul"; **aU theology is 
anthropology " ; " man made God in his own Image." But oonsdenoe shows that man 
does not recognize in God simply his like, but also his opposite. Not as Galton : ^ Piety 
a- oonsdenoe + instability.** The finest minds are of the leaning type; see Murphy, 
Scientlflc Bases, 870 ; Augustine, Confessions, 1:1 — " Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our heart is restless till it finds rest in thee.** On John Stuart Mill — ^* a mind that 
oould not find God, and a heart that could not do without him " —see his Autobiogra- 
phy, and Browne, in Strivings for the Faith (Christ. By. Sooy.), 869-287. Gomte, in his 
later days, constructed an object of worship in Universal Humanity, and Invented a 
ritual which Huxley calls '* Catholicism minus Christianity.*' See also Tyndall, Belfast 
Address : *' Did I not believe, said a great man to me once, that an Intelligence exists 
at the heart of things, my life on earth would be intolerable.'* Martineau, Types of 
Bthical Theory, 1 : 606, 606. 

The last line of Schiller's Pilgrim reads : ** Und das Dort ist niemals hier." The 
finite never satisfies. Tennyson, Two Voices : " *T is life, whereof our nerves are scant. 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant; More life, and fuller, that I want.'* Seth, 
Ethical Prindples, 419— ** A moral universe, an absolute moral Being, is the indispen- 
sable environment of the ethical life, without which it oannot attain to its perfect 
growth. . . . There is a moral 67od, or this is no univene." James, Will to Believe, 116 
— **A Gk)d is the most adequate possible object for minds framed like our own to oon- 
odve as lying at the root of the universe. Anything short of God is not a rational 
object, anything more than God is not possible, if man needs an object of knowledge, 
feeUng, and will." 

Bomanes, Thoughts on Religion, 41— **To speak of the Bellglon of the Unknowable, 
the Religion of Coemism, the Bellglon of Humanity, where the personality of the 
First Cause is not recognized, is as unmeaning as it would be to speak of the love of a 
triangle or the rationality of the equator." It was said of Comte's system that, " the 
wine of the real presence being poured out, we are asked to adore the empty cup." 
" We want an object of devotion, and Comte presents us with a looking-glass ** 
( Martineau ). Huxley said he would as soon adore a wildemees of apes as the Positlvlst's 
rationalised conception of humanity. It is only the ideal in humanity, the divine 
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element in humanity that oan be worshiped. And when we once conceive of this, we 
cannot be satisfied until we find it somewhere realized, as in Jesus Christ. 

Upton, Hlbbert Lectures, 285-S72 — Huxley beUevcs that Evolution is " a materialized 
logrical process '* ; that nothin^r endures save the flow of ener^ry and ** the rational 
order which pervade it.'* In the earlier part of this process, nalurct there is no moral- 
ity or benevolence. But the process ends by producing man, who can make proereas 
only by waging moral war acrainst the natural forces which impel him. He must be 
benevolent and just, 8Ehall we not say, in spite of Mr. Huxley, that this shows what 
the nature of the system is, and that there must be a benevolent and Just Beinar who 
ordained it? Martineau, Seat of Authority, 63-68— '* Though the authority of the 
higher incentive is self-known, it cannot be self-created ; for while it is in me, it is 
above me. . . . This authority to which conscience introduces me, though emerging 
in consciousness, is yet ohjeccive to us all, and is necessarily referred to the nature of 
things, irrespective of the accidents of our mental constitution. It Is not dependent 
on us, but independent. All minds bom into the universe are ushered into the pres- 
ence of a real righteousness, as surely as into a scene of actual space. Perception 
reveals another than ourselves ; conscience reveals a higher than ourselves." 

We must freely frant, however, that this argument from man's aspirations has 
weight only upon the supposition that a wise, truthful, holy, and benevolent Ood 
exists, who has so constituted our minds that their thinking and their affections cor- 
respond to truth and to himself. An evil being might have so constituted us that all 
logic would lead us into error. The argument is therefore the development and 
expression of our intuitive idea of God. Luthardt, Fundamental Truths : ** Nature is 
like a written document containing only consonants. It is we who must furnish the 
vowels that shall decipher it. Unless we bring with us the idea of God, we shall find 
nature but dumb.*' See also Pfleiderer, Die Beligion, 1 : 174. 

A. The defects of the Anthropological Argument are : (a) It cannot 
prove a creator of the material universe. ( 6 ) It cannot prove the infinity 
of God, since man from whom we argue is finite. ( o ) It cannot prove the 
mercy of God. But, 

B. The value of the Argument is, that it assures us of the existence of 
a personal Being, who rules us in righteousness, and who is the proper 
object of supreme affection and service. But whether this Being is the 
original creator of all things, or merely the author of our own existence, 
whether he is infinite or finite, whether he is a Being of simple righteous- 
ness or also of mercy, this argument cannot assure us. 

Among the arguments for the existence of God, however, we assign to 
this the chief place, since it adds to the ideas of causative power (which 
we derived from the Oosmological Argument) and of contriving intelli- 
gence (which we derived from the Teleological Argument), the to wider 
ideas of personality and righteous lordship. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton, Works of Reid, t : 974, note U; Lect. on Metaph., 1 :38— **The 
only valid arguments for the existence of GKid and for the immortality of the soul rest 
upon the ground of man^ moral nature *' ; *^ theology is wholly dependent upon psy- 
chology, for with the proof of the moral nature of man stands or falls the proof of the 
existence of a Deity.*' But Diman, Theistic Argument. 244, very properly objects to 
making this argument from the nature of man the sole proof of Deity : ** It should be 
rather used to show the attributes of the Being whose existence has been already 
proved from other sources '* ; " hence the Anthropological Argument is as dependent 
upon the Oosmological and Teleological Arguments as they are upon it" 

Tet the Anthropological Argument is needed to supplement the conclusions of the 
two others. Those who, like Herbert Spencer, recognize an infinite and absolute 
Being, Power and Cause, may yet fail to recognize this being as spiritual and per- 
sonal, simply because they do not recognize themselves as spiritual and personal 
beings, that is, do not recognize reason, conscience and free-will in man. Agnosticism 
in philosophy involves agnosticism in religion. B. K. Bodes : *'A11 the most advanced 
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lazuarnaeeB oapitallae the word * Ood,* and the word * I.* ** See Flint, Theisnu 68 ; Mill, 
Criticism of Hamilton, 2:266; Dove, Loffio of Christian Faith, 211-236, 261-290; Mar- 
tineau. Types, Introd., 8; Cooke, Religion and Chemistry: **Gk)d is love; but nature 
could not prove it, and the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world in order 
to attest it/* 

Everything in philosophy depends on where we begin, whether with nature or with 
self, whether with the necessary or with the free. In one sense, therefore, we should 
in praottoe begin with the Anthropological Argument, and then use the Cosmological 
and Teleological Arguments as warranting the application to nature of the conclu- 
sions which we have drawn from man. As God stands over against man in Conscience, 
and says to him : ** Thou '* ; so man stands over against Ood in Nature, and may say to 
him: **Thou." Mulford, Republic of God, 28— ''As the personality of man has its 
foundation in the personality of Gk)d, so the realization by man of his own personality 
always brings man nearer to €k>d.** Robert Browning : " Quoth a young Sadducee : 
* Reader of many rolls. Is it so certain we Have, as they tell us, souls ? * * Son, there is 
no reply 1 * The Rabbi bit his beard : ' Certain, a soul have J— We may have none,' he 
sneered. Thus Karshook, the Hiram's Hammer, The Right-hand Temple-column, 
Taught babes in grace their grammar. And struck the simple, solemn." 

It is very common at this place to treat of what are called the Historical and the 
Biblical Arguments for the existence of God — the former arguing, from the unity of 
history, the latter arguing, from the unity of the Bible, that this unity must in each 
case have for its cause and explanation the existence of God. It is a sufficient reason 
for not discussing these arguments, that, without a previous belief in the existence of 
God, no one will see unity either in history or in the Bible. Turner, the painter, 
exhibited a picture which seemed all mist and cloud until he put a dab of scarlet into 
it. That gave the true point of view, and all the rest became intelligible. So Christ's 
coming and Christ's blood make intelligible both the Scriptures and human history. 
He carries in his girdle the key to all mysteries. Schopenhauer, knowing no Christ, 
admitted no philosophy of history. He regarded history as the mere fortuitous play 
of individual caprice. Pascal: ''Jesus Christ is the centre of everything, and the 
object of everything, and he that does not know him knows nothing of nature, and 
nothing of himself." 

IV. Thb Omtologioal Abqument, ob Argument from our Abstbaot 

AND NbOBSSABZ IdBAS. 

This argament infers the existence of Gk)d from the abstract and neces- 
sary ideas of the hmnan mind. It has three forms : 

1. That of Samuel Clarke. Space and time are attributes of substance 
or being. But space and time are respectivelj infinite and etemaL There 
must therefore be an infinite and eternal substance or Being to whom these 
attributes belong. 

Gillespie states the argument somewhat differentlj. Space and time are 
modes of existence. But space and time are respectiyelj infinite and eter- 
nal There must therefore be an infinite and eternal Being who subsiste 
in these modes. But ve reply : 

Space and time are neither attributes of substance nor modes of exist- 
ence. The argument, if vaUd, would prove that Gk>d is not mind but matter, 
for that could not be mind, but only matter, of which space and time were 
either attributes or modes. 

The Ontological Argument is frequently called the a jfriori argument, that is, the 
argument from that which is logically prior, or earlier than experience, viz., our Intu- 
itive ideas. All the forms of the Ontological Argument are in this sense a priori. Space 
and time are a priori ideas. See Samuel Clarke, Works, 8:681; Gillespie, Necessary 
Bxistence of God. Per eontrci, see Kant, Critique of Pure Beason, 864: Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy, 286—** To begin, as Clarke did, with the proposition that ' something 
has existed from eternity,* is virtually to propose an argument after having assumed 
what is to be proved. Gilleqiie's form of the a priori argument, starting with the prop- 
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oeitton ^Inflntty of eztensloa is neoenarfly ezJstlng,* to liable to the Bsme obJeotloB« 
with the additional diaadyantaee of attributliiff a property of matter to the Deity. 

H. B. Smith aajB that Brougham mJarepreaented Clarke : ** Clarke's argument is in his 
sixth proposition, and supposes theezistence proved in what goes before. He aims here 
to establish the infinitude and omnipresenoe of this Fhst Being. He does not prove 
exigtencc from immensity.** But we reply, neither oan he prove the inftniby of Ood 
from the immensity of space. Spaoeand time are neithersubstanoes nor attributes, but 
are rather relations ; see Calderwood, Phttos. of Infinite, 831-836 ; Cooker, Theistic Con- 
ception of the World, 66-06. The doctrine that space and time are attributes or modes 
of Gk)d*B existence tends to materiallstio pantheism like that of Spinoza, who held that 
" the one and simple substance ** ( substantia una et unioa ) is known to us through the 
two attributes of thought and extension ; mind »> God tn the mode of thought ; matter 
B Ood in the mode of extension. Dove, Logic of the Christian Eaith, 127, says well that 
an extended God is a material God ; ^' space and time are attributes neither of matter 
nor mind ** ; ** we must carry the moral idea into the natural world, not the natural 
idea into the moral world.** See also. Blunt, Dictionary Doct. and Hist Theol., 740; 
Porter, Human InteUeot, 667. H. M. Stanley, on Space and Science, in Phlloe. Bev., Nov. 
1896: 616— *'Space is not full of things, but things are spacefuL . . . Space is aform 
of dynamic appearance.** Prof. C. A. Strong : *^ The world composed of consdousness 
and other existences is not in space, though it may be in something of which space is 
the symboL'* 

2. That of Desoartes. We have the idea of an infinite and perfect 
Being. This idea cannot be derived from imperfect and finite things. 
There mnst therefore be an infinite and perfect Being who is its cause. 

But we rei>ly that this argnment confounds the idea of the infinite with 
an infinite idea. Man's idea of the infinite is not infinite but finite, and 
from a finite effect we cannot argue an infinite causa. 

This form of the Ontological Argument, whfle it is a prforC, as based upon a necessary 
idea of the human mind, is, unlike the other forms of the same argument, a posteriori, 
as arguing from this IdM, as an effect^ to the existence of a Being who is its cause. JL 
posteriori argument— from that whidi is later to that which is earlier, that is, from 
eilect to cause. The Gosmdogloal, Tetoological, and Anthropological Arguments are 
arguments a postdfiorf. Of this sort is the argument of Descartes ; see Descartes, Med- 
itation 8: HsM idea qusB in nobis est xequirit Deum pro causa; Deusque proinde 
existit." The idea in men's minds is the impresfdon of the workman's name stamped 
Indelibly on his work— the shadow cast upon the human soul by that unseen One of 
whose being and presence it dimly informs us. Blunt, Diet, of TheoL, 789 ; Saisset, Pan- 
theism, 1 : 64— " Descartes sets out from a fact of consciousness, while Anselm sets out 
from an abstract conception " ; " Descartes's argument might be considered a branch of 
the Anthropological or Moral Argument, but for the fact that this last proceeds from 
man*s constitution rather than from his abstract Ideas." See Bib. Sac, 1849 : 687. 

3. That of Anselm. We have the idea of an absolutely perfect Being. 
But existence is an attribute of perfection. An aBsolutelj perfect Being 
must therefore exist 

But we reply that this argument confounds ideal existence with real 
existence. Our ideas are not the measure of external reality. 

Anselm, Proslogion, 2~ " Id, quo majus cogitarl nequit, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo." See translation of the Proslogion, in Bib. Sao., 1851 : 629, 689 ; Kant, Critique, 888. 
The arguments of Descartes and Anselm, with Kant's reply, are given in their original 
form by Harris, in Joum. Spec. Philos., 15 : 4£(MS8. The major premise here is not that 
all perfect ideas imply the existence of the object which they represent, for then, as 
Kant objects, I might argue from my perfect idea of a $100 bill that I actually possessed 
the same, which would be far from the fact. So I have a perfect idea of a per- 
fectly evil being, of a centaur, of nothing, — but it does not follow that the evil being, 
that the centaur, that nothing, exists. The argument is rather from the idea of absolute 
and perfect Being— of ** that, no greater than which can be conceived." There oan be 
but one such being, and there oan be but one such idea. 
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Yet, even thuB understood, we cannot ai^ffue from the Idea to the actual existence of 
such a belnff. Oase, Physical Realism, 173—** God is not an idea, and consequently can- 
not be inferred from mere ideas." Bowne, Ffailos. Theism, 43— The Ontological Argu- 
ment ** only points out that the idea of the perfect must include the idea of existence ; 
but there is nothing to show that the self-consistent idea represents an objectiye real- 
ity." I can imagine the Sea-serpent, the Jinn of the Thousand and One Nights. ** The 
Anthropophagi, and men whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders.*' The winged 
horse of Uhland possessed every possible virtue, and only one fault,— It was dead. 
If every perfect Idea implied the reality of its object, there might be horses with 
ten legs, and trees with roots in the air. 

**An8elm*s argument implies," says Fisher, in Joum. Christ Philos., Jan. 1888 :Jli, 
** that existence inreiaa constituent of the concept. It would conclude the existence 
of a being from the definition of a word. This inference is Justiiled only on the basis of 
philosophical realism.** Dove, Logic of the Christ Faith, 141— ** The Ontological 
Argument is the algebraic formula of the universe, which leads to a valid conclusion 
with regard to real existence, only when we fill it in with objects with which we become 
acquainted in the arguments a potteriorU" See also Shedd, Hist. Doct., 1 :38l, Dogm« 
TheoL, l:asi-241, and in Presb. Bev., April, 1884:211^227 (favoring the argument); 
Fisher, Bssays, 674 ; Thompson, Christian Theism, 171 ; H. B. Smith, Introd. to Christ. 
TheoL, 123; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 1 : 181-187 ; Studlen und Kritiken, 1875 : 611-666. 

Domer, in his Glaubenslehre, 1 : 107, gives us the best statement of the Ontological 
Argument : ^ Reason thinks of God as existing. Reason would not be reason, if it did 
not think of God as existing. Reason only is, upon the assumption that God is." But 
this is evidently not argument, but only vivid statement of the necessary assumption 
of the existence of an absolute Reason which conditions and gives validity to ours. 

Although this last mnst be oonsidered the most p^eot form of the Onto- 
logical Argomenty it is evident that it conducts us only to an ideal con- 
clusion, not to real existence. In common with the two preceding forms 
of the argument, moreover, it tacitly assumes, as already existing in the 
human mind, that very knowledge of God's existence which it would derive 
from logical demonslxation. It has value, therefore, simply as showing 
what Qod must be, if he exists at all. 

But the existence of a Being indefinitely great, a personal Oause, Con- 
triver and Lawgiver, has been proved by the preceding arguments ; for the 
law of parsimony requires us to apply the conclusions of the first three 
arguments to one Being, and not to many. To this one Being we may 
now ascribe the infinity and perfection, the idea of which lies at the basis 
of the Ontological Argument — ascribe them, not because they are demon- 
strably his, but because our mental constitution will not allow us to think 
otherwise. Thus clothing him with all perfections which the human mind 
can conceive, and these in illimitable fullness, we have one whom we may 
justly call God. 

McCosh, Div. Govt., 12, note— ^' It is at this place, if we do not mistake, that the idea 
of the Infinite comes in. The capacity of the human mind to form such an idea, or 
rather its intuitive belief in an Infinite of which it feels that it cannot form an adequate 
conception, may be no proof (as Kant maintains) of the existence of an infinite Being ; 
but it is, we are convinced, the means by which the mind is enabled to invest the Deity, 
shown on other grounds to exist, with the attributes of Infinity, i. e., to look on his 
being, power, goodness, and all his perfections, as infinite.** Even Flint, Theism, 68, 
who holds that we reach the existence of God by inference, speaks of " necessary con* 
dltions of thought and feeling, and ineradicable aspirations, which force on us ideas of 
absolute existence, infinity, and perfection, and will neither permit us to deny tbeso 
perfections to Gkxl, nor to ascribe them to any other being." Belief in God is not the 
conclusion of a demonstration, but the solution of a problem. Calderwood, Moral 
Philosophy, 226 ~ ** Bitber the whole question is assumed in starting, or the Infinite is 
not reached in oonduding." 
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Clarke, durifltian Theology, 97-114, diyidcB fate proof into two parts : I. Bvideiioe of 
the exJstenoe of Ood from the InteUeotual Btarttng^polnt : The diaooyery of Mind in 
the universe is made, 1. through the intelliglbleneai of the universe to us ; 2. through 
the idea of cause ; 8. through the presence of ends in the universe. U. Bvidenoe of 
the existence of Ood from the religious starting-point : The discovery of the 0ood Ood is 
made, 1. through the religious nature of man; 8. through the great dilemma— Ood 
the best, or the worst ; 8. through the spiritual experience of men, egpedally in Chris- 
tianity. So far 88 Dr. Clarke's proof is Intended to be a statementi not of a primitive belief, 
but of a logical process, we must hold it to be equally defective with the three forms 
of proof which we have seen to furnish some corroborative evidence of Ood's exist- 
ence. Dr. Clarke therefore does well to add: "* Religion was not produced by proof 
of Ood's existence, and will not be destroyed by its insuillolenoy to some minds. BeUg- 
ion existed before arfirument ; in fact, it is the preciousness of religion that leads to the 
seeking for all possible confirmations of the reality of Ood." 

The three forms of proof already mentioned— the Cosmological, the Teleologlcal, and 
the Anthropological Arguments— may be likened to the throe arohes of a bridge over 
a wide and rushing river. The bridge has only two defects, but these defects are very 
serious. The first is that one cannot get on to the bridge ; the end toward the hither 
bank is wholly lacking ; the bridge of logical argument cannot be entered upon except 
by assuming the validity of logical processes : this assumption takes for granted at the 
outset the existence of a Ood who has made our faculties to act correctly ; we get on 
to the bridge, not by logical process, but only by a leap of intuition, and by assuming 
at the beginning the very thing which we set out to prove. The second defect of the 
so-called bridge of argument is that when one has once gotten on, he can never get ofT. 
The connection with the further bank is also lacking. All the premises from which 
we argue being finite, we fure warranted in drawing only a finite conclusion. Argu- 
ment cannot reach the Infinite, and only an infinite Being Is worthy to be called God. 
We can get oft from our logical bridge, not by logical process, but only by another and 
final leap of intuition, and by once more assuming the existence of the infinite Being 
whom we had so vainly sought to reach by mere argument* The process seems to be 
referred to in Job 11:7— "Otast thoa bj M«nUBg And oat Qod? Oust Uwii iaA oat tko ilodgbtj uto 
porfiMtion?** 

As a logical process this is indeed defectiye, since all logic as well as all 
observation depends for its Talidity upon the presupposed existence of 
God, and since this particular process, even granting the vsdidity of logic 
in general, does not warrant the conclusion that Gk>d exists, except upon a 
second assumption that our abstract ideas of infinity and perfection are to 
be applied to the Being to whom argument has actually conducted u& 

But although both ends of the logical bridge are confessedly wanting, the 
process may serve and does serve a more useful purpose than that of mere 
demonstration, namely, that of awakening, explicating, and confirming a 
conviction ^^ch, though the most fundamental of all, may yet have been 
partially slumbering for lack of thought 

Morell, Philos. Fragments, 177, 179— '*We can, in fact, no more prove the existence of 
a Ood by a logical argument, than we can prove the existence of an external world ; but 
none the less may we obtain as strong a praetical conviction of the one, as the other.*' 
** We arrive at a scientific belief in the existence of Ood Just as we do at any other pos- 
sible human truth. We atsume it, as a hypothesis absolutely necessary to account for 
the phenomena of the universe ; and then evidences from every quarter begin to con- 
verge upon it, until, in process of time, the common sense of mankind, cultivated and 
enlightened by ever accumulating knowledge, pronounces upon the validity of the 
hypothesis with a voice scarcely less decided and universal than it does in the case of 
our highest scientific convictions.*' 

Fisher, Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 672— ** What then is the purport and force 
of the several arguments for the existence of Ood? We reply that these prooft are 
the different modes in which faith expresses itself and seeks confirmation. In them 
faith, or the object of faith, is more exactly conceived and defined, and in them is found 
a corroboration, not arbitrary but substantial and valuable, of that faith which springs 
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from the soul Itself. Bach proofs, fherefore, are neither on the one hand sui&olent to 
create and siistaln faith, nor are they on the other hand to be set aside as of no value.' ' 
A. J. Barrett : ** The argruments are not so much a bridge In themselves, as they are 
guys, to hold firm the great suspension-bridge of intuition, by which we pass the gulf 
from man to Ood. Or, while they are not a ladder by which we may reach heaven, 
they are the Ossa on Pelion, from whose combined height we may descry heaven/* 

Anaelm : ** Negllgentia mihi vldetur, si postquam oonflrmati sumus in fide non stu- 
demus quod credimus Intelligere." Bradley, Appearance and Reality: "Metaphysics 
is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct ; but to find these rea- 
sons is no less an instinct" Illingworth, Div. and Hum. Personality, lect. m— "Belief 
in a personal Ood is an instinctive Judgment, progressively Justified by reason." 
Knight, Bssays in PhUosophy, 841— The arguments are "historical memorials of the 
efforts of the human race to vindicate to itself the existence of a reality of which it is 
conscious, but which it cannot perfectly define." H. Fielding, The Hearts of Men, 313 
— "Creeds are the grammtur of religion. They are to religion what grammar is to 
speech. Words are the expression of our wants ; grammar is the theory formed after- 
wards. Speech never proceeded from grammar, but the reverse. Aa speech pro- 
gresses and changes from unknown causes, grammar must follow." Pascal : " The 
heart has reasons of its own which the reason does not know." Frances Power Ck>bbe : 
" Intuitions are God's tuitions." On the whole subject, see Cudworth, Intel. System, 
8 : 48; Oalderwood, Philos. of Infinite, ISOaq,; Curtis, Human Element in Inspiration, 
24S ; Peabody, In Andover Rev., July, 1884 ; Hahu, History of Arguments for Existence 
of God : Lotze, Philos. of Religion, 8-34 ; Am. Jour. TheoL. Jan. 1906 : 6a-7L 

Hegel, in his Logic, page 8, speaking of the disposition to regard the proofs of God's 
existence as the only means of producing faith in God, says : " Such a doctrine would 
find its parallel, if we said that eating was impossible before we had acquired a knowl- 
edge of the chemical, botanical and zoological qualities of our food ; and that we must 
delay digestion till we had finished the study of anatomy and physiology." It is a 
mistake to suppose that there can be no religious Hfe without a correct theory of life. 
Must I refuse to drink water or to breathe air, until I can manufacture both for myself ? 
Some things are given to us. Among these things are " graoe and tnXk *' ( John i : 17 ; of. 9 ). 
But there are ever those who are willing to take nothing as a free gift, and who insist 
on worldng out all knowledge, as well as all salvation, by processes of their own. 
Pelagianlsm, with its denial of the doctrines of grace, is but the further development 
of a ratlonaUsm which refuses to accept primitive truths unless these can be logically 
demonstrated. Since the existence of the soul, of the world, and of God cannot be 
proved in this way, rationalism is led to curtail, or to misinterpret, the deliverances of 
consciousnfiBB, and hence result certain systems now to be mentioned* 
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CHAPTER m. 

EBBONBOUS EXPLAKATIOKS, AKD OONOLUSION. 

Any oarreot explanation of the nniyenie mnst postulate an intniliTe 
knowledge of the existence of the external world, of self, and of Gk>d. 
The desire for soientifio unity, however, has oooasioned attempts to rednoe 
these three factors to one, and according as one or another of the three has 
been regarded as the aU-indnBiYe principle, the result has been Materialism, 
Materialistic Idealism, or Idealistic Pantheism. This scientific impulse is 
better satisfied by a system which we may designate as Ethical Monism. 

We may sammariae the present ohapter as foUows: 1. MateriaUgm: Uolyerae*- 
Atoms. Beply : Atoms oan do nothing without force, and can be nothinir ( intelligible ) 
without ideas. S. Materialigtic IdeaUtm: Univene*- Force -hideaa. Beply: Ideas 
belong to Mind, and Force oan be exerted only by WilL 3. IdoaiMtic PanOieitm: 
Universe » Immanent and Impersonal Mind and Will. Beply: Spirit in man shows 
that the Infinite Spirit must be Transcendent and Personal Mind and Will. We are led 
from these three forms of error to a conclusion which we may denominate 4. Ethical 
Monism : Universe » Fhiite, partial, graded manifestation of the divine Life ; Matter 
being God*s self-limitation under the law of necessity. Humanity being God's selfolim- 
itation under the law of freedom. Incarnation and Atonement being God's self-limita- 
tions under the law of grace. Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one Substance, 
Principle, or Ground of Being, is consistent with Psychological Dualism, or the doo- 
trine that the soul is personally distinct from matter on the one hand and from God on 
the other. 

L MatebtatiTHM. 

Materialism is that method of thought whioh gives priority to matter, 
rather than to mind, in its explanations of the universe. Upon this view, 
material atoms constitute the ultimate and fundamental reality of which 
all things, rational and irrational, are but combinations and phenomena. 
Force is regarded as a nniversal and inseparable property of matter. 

The element of truth in materialism is the reality of the external world. 
Its error is in regarding the external world as having original and inde- 
pendent existence, and in regarding mind as its product 

Materialism regards atoms as the bricks of which the material univeise, the house 
we inhabit, is builL Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) estimates that, if a drop of 
water wore magnified to the size of our earth, the atoms of which it consists would 
certainly appear larger than boy*s marbles, and yet would be smaller than billiard balls. 
Of these atoms, all things, visible and invisible, are made. Mind, with aU its aotivitiea, 
is a combination or phenomenon of atoms. ** Man ist was er iszt : ohne Phosphor kein 
Gedanke** — ** One is what he eats : without phosphorus, no thought" Bthlcs is a bill 
of fare ; and worship, like heat, is a mode of motion. Agassiz, however, wittily asked : 
*' Are fishermen, then, more intelligent than farmeis. because they eat so much fish, 
and therefore take in more phosphorus? " 

It is evident that much is here attributed to atoms which really belongs to force. 
Deprive atoms of force, and all that remains is extension, which * space — zero. 
Moreover, ** if atoms are extended, they cannot be ultimate, for extension implies 
divisibility, and that which is conceivably divisible cannot be a philosophical ultimate. 

90 
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But, if atoms ore not extended, then even an Infinite multlplioatlon and combination of 
them oould not produce an extended substance. Furthermore, an atom that is neither 
extended substance nor thinking substance Is inconceiyable. The real ultimate is 
force, and this f oroe cannot be exerted by nothing, but, as we shall hereafter see, can 
be exerted only by a personal Spirit, for this alone possesses the oharaoteriBtios of real- 
ity, namely, deflnitoness, unity, and activity.'* 

Not only force but also intelligence must l« atfzibuted to atoms, before they can 
explain any operation of nature. Hersohel says not only that ** the force of g ravita* 
tion seems like that of a universal ¥rill," but that the atoms themselves, in recognizing 
each other in order to combine, show a great deal of ** presence of maid.** Ladd, 
Introd. to Philosophy, 889 ~ ^* A distinguished astronomer hajs said that every body in 
the solar eystem is behaving as if it knew precisely how it ought to behave in consist- 
ency with its own nature, and with the behavior of every other body in the same sys- 
tem. • • . Bach atom has danced countless millions of miles, with countleai millions 
of different partners, many of which required an important modification of its mode of 
motion, without ever departing from the correct step or the right time." J. P. Ck>oke, 
Credentials of Sdenoe, 104, 177, suggests that something more than atoms is needed to 
explain the univeise. A correlating Intelligence and Will must be assumed. Atoms 
by themselves would be like a heap of loose nails which need to be magnetized if they 
are to hold together. All structures would be reaplved, and all forms of matter would 
disappear, if the Presence which sustains them were withdrawn. The atom, like the 
monad of Leibnitz, is ** parvus in suo genere deus '* — '*a little god in its nature"— only 
because it is the expression of the mind and will of an immanent God. 

Plato speaks of men who axe " dazzled by too near a look at material things.** They 
do not perceive that these very material things, since they can be interpreted only in 
terms of spirit, must themselves be essentially spirltuaL Materialism is the explanation 
of a world of which we know something — the world of mind— by a world of which we 
know next to nothing— the world of matter. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 297, 293— 
'* How about your material atoms and brain-molecules ? Thoy have no real existence 
save as objects of thought, and therefore the very thought, which you say your atoms 
produce, turns out to be the essential precondition of their own existence." With this 
agree the words of Dr. Ladd : " Knowledge of matter involves repeated activities of 
sensation and reflection, of inductive and deductive inference, of intuitional belief in 
substance. These are all activities of mind. Only as the mind has a self-conscious life, 
js any knowledge of what matter is, or can do, to be gained. . . . Everything is real 
which is the permanent subject of changing states. That which touches, feels, sees, is 
more real than that which is touched, felt, seen." 

H. N. Gardner, Presb. Bev., 1886 : 801, 665, 606 — " Mind gives to matter its chief mean- 
ing,— hence matter alone can never explain the universe.** Gore, Incarnation, 81— 
" BOnd is not the product of nature, but the necessary constituent of nature, considered 
as an ordered knowable system." Fraser, Phllos. of Theism : ** An immoral act must 
originate in the immoral agent; a physical effect is not known to originate in its 
physical cause." Matter, inorganic and organic, presupposes mind ; but it is not true 
tiiat mind presupposes matter. LeConte : ** If I could remove your brain cap, what 
would I see? Only physical changes. But you— what do you perceive? Conscious- 
ness, thought, emotion, will. Now take external nature, the Cosmos. The observer 
from the outside sees only physical phenomena. But must there not be in this case 
also — on the other side — psychical phenomena, a Self, a Peison, a Will ? " 

The impossibility of finding in matter, regarded as mere atoms, any of the attributes 
of a cause, has led to a general abandonment of this old Materialism of Democritus, 
Bpicurua, Lucretius, Ccmdillac, Holbach, Feuerbach, Btichner; and Materialistic 
Idealism has taken its place, which instead of regarding force as a property of matter, 
legards matter as a manif eetetion of force. From this section we therefore pass to 
Materialistic Idealism, and inquire whether the universe can be interpreted simply as a 
system of force and of ideas. A quarter of a century ago, John Tyndall, in his open- 
ing address as President of the British Association at Bel&st, declared that in matter 
was to be found the promise and potency of every form of life. But in 1898, Sir William 
Crookes, In his address as President of that same British Association, reversed the 
apothegm, and declared that in Ufe he saw the promise and potency of every form of 
matter. See Lange, History of Materialism ; Janet, Materialism ; Fabri, Materlalismus ; 
Heraog, Bncyoloplldie, art. : Materlalismus ; but esp., Stallo, Modem Phyglcs, 14B-17a 
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In addition to the general error indicated above, we object to this system 
as follows : 

1. In knowing matter, the mind necessarily judges itself to be different 
in kind, and higher in rank, than the matter which it knows. 

We here state simply an Intuitive conviction. The mind, in using its physical organ- 
ism and through it bringing external nature into its service, recognizes itself as differ- 
ent from and superior to matter. See Hartineau, quoted in Brit. Quar., April, 1882: 
173, and the article of President Thomas Hill in the Bibllotheca Sacra, April, 185S: 853— 
'* AU^ that is really given by the act of sense-perception is the existence of the con- 
scious self, floating in boundless space and boundless time, surrounded and sustained 
by boundless power. The material moved, which we at first think the great reality, is 
only the shadow of a real being, which is immaterial." Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 
817— *' Imagine an infinitesimal being in the brain, watching the action of the mole- 
cules, but missing the thought. So science observes the universe, but misses God.*' 
Hebberd, in Joum. Spec. Philos., April, 1886 : 13S. 

Bobert Browning, ** the subtlest assertor of the soul in song," makes the Pope, in 
The Ring and the Book, say : '* Mind is not matter, nor from matter, but above." So 
President PrandsWayland: "What is mind?" "No matter." "What is matter?" 
" Never mind." Sully, The Human Mind, 8 : 800 — " Consdousness is a reality wholly 
disparate from material processes, and cannot therefore be resolved into these. 
Materialism makes that which is immediately known (our mental states) subordinate 
to that which is only indirectly or inferentially known ( external things ). Moreover, a 
material entity existing per se out of relation to a cogitant mind is an absurdity." As 
materialists work out their theory, their so-called matter grows more and more ether- 
eal, until at last a stage is reached when it cannot be distinguished from what others 
call spirit. MarUneau : " The matter they describe is so exceedingly clever that it is 
up to anything, even to writing Hamlet and discovering its own evolution. In short, 
but for the spelling of its name, it does not seem to differ appreciably from our old 
friends, Mind and God.'* A. W. Momerie, in Christianity and Evolution, 54— " A being 
conscious of his unity cannot possibly be formed out of a number of atoms uncon- 
scious of their diversity. Any one who thinks this possible is capable of asserting that 
half a dozen fools might be compounded into a single wise man." 

2. Since the mind's attributes of (a) oontinnons identity, (h) self-activity, 
(c) nnrelatedness to space, are different in kind and higher in rank than the 
attributes of matter, it is rational to conclude that mind is itself different in 
kind from matter and higher in rank then matter. 

This is an argument from specific qualities to that which underlies and explains the 
qualities, (a) Memory proves personal identity. This is not an identity of material 
atoms, for atoms change. The molecules that come cannot remember those that 
depart. Some immutable part in the brain? organized or unorganized? Organized 
decays ; unorganized — soul. ( h ) Inertia shows that matter is not self -moving. It acts 
only as it is acted upon. A single atom would never move. Two portions are necessary, 
and these, in order to useful action, require adjustment by a power which does not 
belong to matter. Evolution of the universe inexplicable, unless matter were first 
moved by some power outside itself. See Duke of Argyll, Beign of Law, 92. ( e ) The 
highest aetivities of mind are independent of known physical conditions. Mind con- 
trols and subdues the body. It does not cease to grow when the growth of the bo<1y 
ceases. When the body nears dissolution, the mind often asserts itself most strikingly. 

Slant: " Unity of apprehension is possible on account of the transcendental unity 
of self-consdousneas." I get my idea of unity from the indivisible self. Stout, Manual i if 
Psychology, 68—** So fbr as matter exists independently of its presentation to a oogiii- 
tive subject, it cannot have material properties, such as extension, hardness, color, 
weight, etc. .... The world of material phenomena presupposes a system of 
Immaterial agency. In this immaterial system the individual consciousness originates. 
This agency, some say, Is thought, others wOV* A. J. Dubois, in Century Magazine, 
Dea 1894 : 22S — Since each thought involves a molecular movement in the brain, and this 
moves the whole universe, mind is the secret of the universe, and we should interpret 
nature as the expression of underlying purpose. Science is mind following the traces 
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of mind. There can he no mind without antecedent mind« That all human beings 
have the same mental modes shows that these modes are not due simply to enyiron- 
ment. Bowne: ''Things act upon the mind and the mind reacts with knowledge. 
Knowing is not a passive receiving, but an active construing.*' Wundt: ^'Weare 
compelled to admit that the physical development is not the cause, but much more the 
effect, of psychical development.*' 

Paul Oarus, Soul of Man, 53-64, defines soul as " the form of an organism," and mem- 
ory as **the psychical asi>ect of the preservation of form in living substance." This 
seems to give priority to the organism rather than to the soul, regardless of the fact 
that without soul no organism is conceivable. Clay cannot be the ancestor of the 
potter, nor stone the ancestor of the mason, nor wood the ancestor of the carpenter. 
W.N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 99 — '* The inteUigibleness of the universe to us is 
strong and ever present evidence that there is an all-pervading rational Mind, from 
which the universe received its character." We must add to the maxim, ** Cogito, ergo 
sum,** the other maxim, *' Intelligo, ergo Deus est." Pfleiderer, Philos. Belig., 1 : 273 — 
** The whole idealistic philosophy of modem times is in fact only the carrying out and 
grounding of the conviction that Nature is ordered by Spirit and for Spirit, as a subser- 
vient means for its eternal ends ; that it is therefore not, as the heathen naturalism 
thought, the one and all, the last and highest of things, but has the Spirit, and the 
moral Bnds over it, as its Lord and Master." The consciousness by which things are 
known precedes the things themselves, in the order of logic, and therefore cannot be 
explained by them or derived from them. See Porter, Human Intellect, 2S, 131, 132. 
McCosh, Christianity and Positivism, chap, on Materialism ; Divine Government, 71- 
M ; Intuitions, U0-14S. Hopkins, Study of Man, 63-66 ; Morell, Hist, of PhUosophy , 318- 
334; Hickok, Rational Cosmology, 408 ; Theol. Bdectic, 6 :655 ; Appleton, Works, 1 : 151- 
154 : Galderwood, Moral Philos^ 285 ; IHrici, Leib und Seele, 688-726, and synopsis, in Bap. 
Quar., July, 1878 : 880. 

8. Mind rather than matter mnst therefore be regarded as the original 
and independent entity, unless it can be scientifically demonstrated that 
mind is material in its origin and nature. But all attempts to explain the 
psychical from the physical, or the organic from the inorganic, are acknowl- 
edged failures. The most that can be claimed is, that psychical are always 
accompanied by physical changes, and that the inorganic is the basis and 
support of the organic. Although the precise connection between the mind 
and the body is unknown, the fact that the continuity of physical changes 
is unbroken in times of psychical activity renders it certain that mind ib not 
transformed physical force. If the facts of sensation indicate the depen- 
dence of mind upon body, the facts of volition equally indicate the depen- 
dence of body upon mind. 

The chemist can produce organic^ but not organized^ substances. The life cannot be 
produced from matter. Even in Uving things progress is secured only by plan. Multi- 
plication of desired advantage, in the Darwinian scheme, requires a selecting thought ; 
in other words the natural selection is artificial selection after a]l. John Fiske, 
Destiny of the Creature, 109— "Cerebral physiology tells us that, during the present 
life, although thought and feeling are always manifested in connection with a peculiar 
form of matter, yet by no possibility can thought and feeling be in any sense the 
product of matter. Nothing could be more grossly unscientific than the famous remark 
of Oabanis, that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. It is not even 
correct to say that thought goes on in the brain. What goes on in the brain is an 
amazingly complex series of molecular movements, with which thought and feeling 
are in some unknown way correlated, not as effects or as causes, but as ooncomitants." 

Leibnitz's **pre(Sstablished harmony" indicates the difficulty of defining the relation 
between mind and matter. They are like two entirely disconnected docks, the one of 
which has a dial and indicates the hour by its hands, while the other without a dial 
simultaneously indicates the same hour by its striking apparatus. To Leibnitz the 
world is an aggregate of atomic souls leading absolutely separate lives. There is no 
real action of one upon another. Bverything in the monad is the development of its 
individual unstimulated activity. Yet there is a pre^stablished harmony of them all. 
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arranged from tbe beginning by the Creator. The internal development of eaeh monad 
l8 so adjusted to that of all the other monada, as to produce the false ImpxeaBlon that 
they are mutually Influenced by each other (see Johnson, In Andover Bey., ApL 1860 : 
407, 406 ). Lelbnitz^B theory involves the complete rejection of the freedom of the human 
will in the libertarian sense. To escape from this arbitrary connection of mind and 
matter in Leibmtz*8 pro^tablished harmony, Spinoza rejected the Cartesian doctrine 
of two Ood-oreated substances, and nuintained that there is but one fundamental 
substance, namely, Ood himself (see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 172;. 

There is an increased flow of blood to the head in times of mental activity. Some- 
times, in intense heat of literary composition, the blood fairly surges through the 
brain. No diminution, but further increase, of physical activity accompanies the 
grreatest efforts of mind. Lay a man upon a balance ; fire a pistol shot or inject sud- 
denly a great thought into his mind ; at once he will tip the balance, and tumble upon 
his head. Bomanee, Mind and Motion, 21— "Consciousness causes physical changes, 
but not vice vena. To say that mind is a function of motion is to say that mind is a 
function of itself, shioe motion exists only for mind. Better suppose the physical and 
the psychical to be only one, as in the violin sound and vibration are one. Volition is 
a cause in nature because it has cerebration for its obverse and Inseparable side. But 
if there is no motion without mind, then there can be no universe without Gk>d.** . . . 
84 — *' Because within the limits of human experience mind is only known as associated 
with brain, it does not follow that mind cannot exist without brain. Hehnholts's 
explanation of the effect of one of Beethoven's sonatas on the brain may be perfectly 
oorrect, but the explanation of the effect given by a musician may be equally correct 
within its category." 

Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 1 : i 56— **Two things, mind and nervous 
action, exist together, but we cannot imagine how they are related " (see review of 
Spencer's Psychology, InN. Bnglander, July, 1878). Tyndall, Fragments of Science, 
120 — ''The passage from the physics of the brain to the facts of consdousnees is 
unthinkable." Schurman, Agnosticism andBeligion, 96— "The metamorphosis of 
vibrations into conscious ideas is a miracle, in comparison with which the floating of 
iron or the turning of water into wine is easily credible." Bain, Mind and Body, 181« 
There is no break in the physical continuity. See Brit. Quar., Jan. 1874 ; arL by Her- 
bert, on Mind and the Science of Energy; McCoeh, Intuitions, 145; Talbot, in Bap. 
Quar., Jan. 1871. On Oeulincx's "occasional causes" and Desoartes's dualism, see 
Martlneau, Types, 144, 14&, 1£8-15B, and Study, 8 : 77. 

4. The materialistio theory, denying as it does the priority of spirit, 
can furnish no sufficient cause for the highest features of the existing 
universe, namely, its personal intelligences, its intuitive ideas, its free-will, 
its moral progress, its beliefs in Qod and immortality. 

Herbert, Modem Bealism Examined : " Materialism has no physical evidence of the 
existence of oonsdousness in others. As it declares our fellow men to be destitute of 
free volition, so it should declare them destitute of consciousness ; should call them, as 
well as brutes, pure automata. If physics are all, there is no Gk>d, but there is also no 
man, existing." Some of the early followers of Descartes used to kick and beat their 
dogs, laughing meanwhile at their cries and calling them the '* creaking of the machine." 
Huxley, who calls the brutes " conscious automata," believes in the gradual banish- 
ment, from all regions of human thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity: 
** A spontaneous act is an absurdity ; it is simply an effect that is uncaused." 

James, Psychology, 1 : 149—*' The girl in Midshipman Easy could not excuse the ille- 
gitimacy of her child by saying that *it was a very small one.' And consciousness, 
however small, is an Illegitimate birth in any philosophy that starts without it, and 
yet professes to explain all facts by continued evolution. • . . Materialism denies 
reality to almost ail the impulses whi<^ we most cherish. Hence it will ftUl of univer- 
sal adoption." Clerk Maxwell, life, 891— "The atoms are a very tough lot, and can 
stand a great deal of knocking about, and it is strange to flnd a number of them com- 
bining to form a man of feeUng. ... 406— I have looked into most philosophical 
systems, and I have seen none that will work without a God." President B. B. 
Andrews : '* Mind is the only substantive thing in this universe, and all else is adjec- 
tive. Matter is not primordial, but is a function of spirit." Theodore Parker : " Man 
is the highest product of his own history. The discoverer finds nothing so tall or grand 
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Hfl himaelf, nothing so yaluable to him. The greatest star is at the small end of the 
telescope— the star that Is looking, not looked after, nor looked at." 

Materialism makes men to be "aserio-oomic procession of wax figures or of ounninff 
casts In clay " ( Bowne ). Man is " the ounnlngest of clocks.** But if there were nothing 
but matter, there could be no materialism, for a system of thought, like materialism, 
implies consciousness. Martineau, Types, preface, xii, xiii— "It was the irresistible 
pleading of the moral consciousness which first drove me to rebel against the limits 
of the merely sdenUfio conception. It became incredible to me that nothing was 
possible except the actual. ... Is there then no ought to 2)6, other than what isT** 
Dewey, Psychology, 84— **A world without ideal elements would be one in which the 
home would be four walls and a roof to keep out cold and wet ; the table a mess for 
animals ; and the grave a hole in the ground." Omar Khayy&m, Bubaiyat, stanza 78— 
**And that inverted bowl they call the Sky, Whereunder crawling coop*d we live and die. 
Lift not your hands to It for help— for it Ab Impotently moves as you or I.*' Victor 
Hugo : " You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers ? Why then is 
my soul mora luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail ? Winter is on my head, 
and eternal spring is in my heart. . . • The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I 
hear the immortal symphonies of the worlds which Invite me.'* 

Diman, Thelstlc Argument, 348— *' Materialism can never explain the fact that mat- 
ter is always combined with force. Ck>Ordinate principles? then dualism, instead of 
monism. Force cause of matter ? then we preserve unity, but destroy materialism ; 
for we trace matter to an immaterial source. Behind multiplicity of natural forces 
we must postulate some single power —which can be nothing but co^Srdinating mind.** 
Mark Hopkins sums up Materialism in Princeton Bev., Nov. 1870 : 480— ** L Man, who is 
a person, is made by a thing, i. e., matter. 2. Matter is to be worshiped as man's 
maker, if anything is to be ( Rom. 1:25 ). & BCan is to worship himself —his God is his 
belly.** See also Martineau, Beligion and Materialism, 25-81, TjrpeStl! preface, xii, 
xlll, and Study, 1 : 248, 250, 845 ; ChristUeb, Modem Doubt and Christian BeUef, 145>161 ; 
Buchanan, Modem Atheism, 247, 248; McCosh, in International Bev., Jan. 1896; Con- 
temp. Bev., Jan. 1875, art. : Man Transcorporeal ; Oalderwood, Belatlons of Mind and 
Brain ; Lay cock. Mind and Brain ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 868 ; Wilkinson, in Pres- 
ent Day Tracts, 8: no. 17; Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1:487-489; A. H. Strong, Philos. and 
Belig., 81-88. 

TT- MATKRIAIJfimO IdBAUSH. 

Idealism proper is that method of thought which regards aU knowledge 
as oonrersant only with affections of the percipient mind. 

Its element of truth is the fact that these affections of the percipient 
mind are the conditions of our knowledge. Its error is in denying that 
through these and in these we know that which exists independency of our 
consciousness. 

The idealism of the present day is mainly a materialistic idealism. It 
defines matter and mind alike in terms of sensation, and regards both as 
opposite sides or successive manifestations of one underlying and unknow- 
able force. 

Modem subjective idealism is the developmentof a principle found as fturbackas 
Locke. Locke derived all our knowledge from sensation ; the mind only combines 
ideas which sensation furnishes, but gives no material of its own. Berkeley held that 
externally we can be sure only of sensations,— cannot be sure that any external world 
exists apart from mind. Berkeley's ideaUsm, however, was objective; for he maintained 
that while things do not exist Independently of consciousness, they do exist indepen- 
dently of our consciousness, namely, in the mind of Ood, who in a correct philosophy 
takes the place of a mindless external world as the cause of our ideas. Kant, in like 
manner, held to existences outside of our own minds, although be regarded these exist- 
ences as unknown and unknowable. Over against these forms of objective idealism 
we must put the subjective idealism of Hume> who held that internally also we cannot 
be sure of anything but mental phenomena ; we know thoughts, feelings and volitions, 
but we do not know mental substance within, any more than we know material sub- 
stance without ; our ideas are a string of beads, without any string ; we need no cause 
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for these Ideas, in an external world, a soul, or God. Mill, Spenoer, Bain and l^nidall 
are Humists, and It is their subjectiYe idealism which we oppose. 

All these regard the material atom as a mere centre of force, or a hypothetical cause 
of sensations. Matter is therefore a manifestation of force, as to the old materiaUsm 
force was a property of matter. But if matter, mind and Qod are nothing but sensa- 
tions, then the body itself is nothing but sensations. There is no body to have the sen- 
sations, and no tpirit, either human or divine, to produce them. John Stuart Mill, in 
his Examination of Sir William Hamilton, 1 : 234-268» makes sensations the only orig- 
inal sources of knowledge. He defines matter as " a permanent posBibility of sensation," 
and mind as " a scries of feelings aware of itself.'* So Huxley calls matter ** only a 
name for the unknown cause of the states of consciousness '*; although he also declares : 
" If I am compelled to choose between the materialism of a man Uke Bttohner and the 
idealism of Berkeley, I would have to agree with Berkeley." Ho would hold to the 
priority of mutter, and yet regard matter as wholly ideaL Since John Stuart Mill, of 
all the materialistic idealists, gives the most precise definitions of matter.and of mind, 
we attempt to show the Inadequacy of his treatment. 

The most complete refutation of subjective idealism is that of Sir William Hamilton, 
in his Metaphysics, 848-872, and Theories of Sense-perception— the reply to Brown. 
See condensed statement of Hamilton's view, with estimate and critioism, in Porter, 
Human Intellect, 28(HMiO, and on Idealism, 129, 183. Porter holds that original percep- 
tion gives us simply affections of our own sensorium ; as cause of these, we gain knowl- 
edge of extended externality. So Sir William Hamilton: "Sensation proper has no 
object but a subject-object." But both Porter and Hamilton hold that through these 
sensations we know that which exists independently of our sensations. Hamilton's 
natural realism, however, was an exaggeration of the truth. Bowne, Introd. to Psych. 
Theory, 267, 258— **In Sir William Hamilton's desire to have no go-betweens in per- 
ception, he was forced to maintain that every sensation is felt where it seems to be, and 
hence that the mind fills out the entire body. Likewise he had to affirm that the object 
in vision is not the thing, but the rays of light, and even the object itself had, at last, 
to be brought into consdousness. Thus he reached the absurdity that the true object 
in perception is something of which we are totally unconscious." Surely we cannot 
be immediately conscious of what is outside of consdousness. James, Psychology, 1 : 
11 — *' The terminal organs are telephones, and brain-cells are the receivers at which the 
mind listens.** Berkeley's view is to be found in his Principles of Human Knowledge^ 
|18sq. See also Pieab. Rev., ApL 1886: 801-815; Joum. Spec. PhUos., 1884 : 246-200, 888- 
889 ; Tulloch, Mod. Theories, 860, 861 ; Enoyc. Britannica, art : Berkeley. 

There is, however, an idealism which is not open to Hamilton's objections, and to 
which most recent philosophers give their adhesion. It is the objective idealism of 
Lotze. It argues that we know nothing of the extended world except through the 
forces which impress our nervous organism. These forces take the form of vibrations 
of air or ether, and we interpret them as sound, light, or motion, according as they 
affect our nerves of hearing, sight, or touch. But the only force which we immediately 
know is that of our own wUls, and we can either not understand matter at all or we 
must understand it as the product of a will comparable to our own. Things are simply 
"concreted laws of action," or divine ideas to which permanent reality has been given 
by divine wilL What we perceive in the normal exercise of our faculties has existence 
not only for us but for all intelligent beings and for God himself: in other words, our 
idealism is not subjective, but objective. We have seen in the previous section that 
atoms cannot explain the universe,— they presuppose both ideas and force. We now 
see that this force presupposes will, and these ideas presuppose mind. But, as it still 
may be claimed that this mind is not self-conscious mind and that this will is not per- 
sonal will, we pass in the next section to consider Idealistic Pantheism, of which these 
claims are characteristic. MateriaUstic Idealism, in truth, is but a half-way house 
between Materialism and Pantheism, in which no permanent lodging is to be found by 
the logical intelligence. 

Lotze, Outlines of Metaphysics, 162->**Tho objectivity of our cognition consists 
therefore in this, that it is not a meaningless play of mere seeming ; but it brings 
before us a world whose coherency is ordered in pursuance of the injunction of 
the sole Reality in the world, to wit, the Good. Our cognition thus possesses more 
of truth than if it copied exactly a world that has no value in itself. Although it 
does not comprehend in what manner all that is phenomenon is presented to the 
view, still it understands what is the meaning of it all ; and is like to a spectator 
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who oomprehends the eesthetlo signiflcanoe of that which takes place on the sta^re of a 
theatre, and would gain nothing essential If he were to see besides the machinery by 
means of which the changes are effected on the stage.*' Professor C. A. Strong : ** Percep- 
tion Is a shadow thrown upon the mind by a thlng^ln-ltself . The shadow Is the symbol 
of the thing ; and, as shadows are soulless and dead, physical objects may seem soulless 
and dead, while the reality symbolized Is never so soulful and alive. Ck>nsclousness is 
reality. The only existence of which we can conceive is mental in its nature. All 
existence for consciousness is existence of consciousness. The horse's shadow accom- 
panies him, but it does not help him to draw the cart The brain-event is simply the 
mental state Itself regarded from the point of view of the perception." 

Aristotle: *' Substance is in its nature prior to relation "—there can be no relation 
without things to be related. Eichte : '* Knowledge, Just because it is knowledge, is 
not reality, — it comes not flrst, but second." Ycltch, Knowing and Being, 216, 217, 292, 
283— "Thought can do nothing, except as it is a synonym for Thinker. . . . Neither 
the finite nor the infinite consdousness, alone or together, can constitute an object 
external, or explain its existence. The existence of a thing logically precedes the 
perception of it. Perception is not creation. It is not the thinking that makes the 
ego, but the ego that makes the thinking." Seth, Hegelianism and Personality: 
"Divine thoughts presuppose a divine Being. God's thoughts do not constitute the 
real world. The real force does not lie in them, —it lies in the divine Being, as living, 
active Will." Here was the fundamental error of Hegel, that he regarded the Universe 
as mere Idea, and gave littie thought to the Love and the Will that constitute it. See 
John Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, 1 : 76 ; 2 : 80 ; Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1872 : art. on Huxley ; 
Lowndes, Philos. Primary BeUefs, 1)5-148; Atwater (on Ferrler), in Princeton Bev., 
1857: 238, 280; Oousin, Hist. PhUosophy, 2: 289-848; Yeitch's Hamilton, (Blackwood's 
Philos. ClasBlcs,) 178, 191 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 58-74. 

To this view we make the following objections : 

1. Its definition of matter as a '* permanent possibility of sensation *' 
contradicts onr intoitiye judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
matter, we have direct knowledge of substance as underlying phenomena, 
as distinct from our sensations, and as external to the mind which 
experiences these sensations. 

Bowne, Metaphysics, 432— " How the possibility of an odor and a flavor can be the 
cause of the yellow color of an orange is probably unknowable, except to a mind that 
can see that two and two may make five." See Iverach's Philosophy of Spencer Exam- 
ined, in Present Day Tracts, 6: no. 29. Martineau, Study, 1:102-112— "If external 
impressions are telegraphed to the brain, Intelligence must receive the message at 
the beginning as well as deUver it at the end. ... It is the external object which 
gives the possibility, not the possibility which gives the external object. The mind 
oannot make both its eognUa and its cognUio. It cannot dispense with standing- 
ground for its own feet, or with atmosphere for its own wings." Professor Charles A. 
Strong : " Kant held to things-in-themselves back of physical phenomena, as well as to 
things-in- themselves back of mental phenomena ; he thought things-in-themselves 
back of physical might be identical with thlngs-in- themselves back of mental phenom- 
ena. And since mental phenomena, on this theory, are not specimens of reality, and 
reality manifests Itself indifferently through them and through physical phenomena, 
he naturally concluded that we have no ground for supposing reality to be like either 
—that we must conceive of it as ^ weder Materie noch ein denkend Wesen ' — * neither 
nuitter nor a thinking being ' — a theory of the Unknowable. Would that it had been 
also the Unthinkable and the Unmentionable 1 " Balph Waldo Emerson was a sub- 
jective idealist ; but, when called to inspect a farmer's load of wood, he said to his 
company : '* Excuse me a moment, my friends ; we have to attend to these matters, 
Just as if they were real." See Mivart, On Truth, 71-141. 

2. Its definition of mind as' a ''series of feelings aware of itself" 
contradicts our intnitiye judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
mind, we have direct knowledge of a spiritual substance of which these 
phenomena are manifestations, which retains its identity independently of 
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our oonsdouaness, and whioh, in its knowing, instead of being the passiye 
recipient of impressionfl from without, alwajs aots from within by a power 
of its own. 

James, Peydiology, 1 : IfiW—** It seems as If the elementary psyohlc fact were not 
VumoM, or this though^ or that thought, but my thought, every thought being owned. 
The universal conscious fact is not 'feelings and thoughts exist/ but *I thlnlc,' and 
* I feel.* '* Professor James is compelled to say this, even though he begins his Psychology 
without insisting upon the existence of a souL Hamilton's Reid, 443—" Shall I think 
that thought can stand by itself? or that Ideas can feel pleasure or pain? " B. T. Smith, 
Main's Knowledge, 44— ^* We say * my notions and my passions, * and when we use these 
phrases we imply that our central self is felt to be something different from the notions 
or passions which belong to it or characterize it for a time." Lichtenberg : *' We should 
say, * It thinks; ' Just as we say, * It lightens,' or *It rains.' In saying *Coglto,' the 
philosopher goes too far if he translates it, ' I think.' " Are the faculties, then, an army 
without a general, or an engine without a driver ? In that case we should not have 
sensations, — we should only be sensations. 

Professor a A. Strong : '' I have knowledge of other mind». This non-empirical 
knowledge— transcendent knowledge of things-in-themselves, derived neither from 
experience nor reasoning, and assuming that tike consequents ( intelligent movements) 
must have like antecedents (thoughts and feelings), and also aasumlng instlnctiveiy 
that something exists outside of my own mind— this refutes the post- Kantian phe- 
nomenalism. Perception and fnef?u)ry also Involve transcendence. In both I transcend 
the bounds of experience, as truly as in my knowledge of other minds. In memory 
I recognize a past, as distinguished from the present. In perception I cognize a 
possibility of other experiences like the present, and this alone gives the sense of 
permanence and reality. Perception and memory refute phenomenalism. Things-in- 
themselves must be assumed in order to fill the gaps between indi\idual minds, and 
to give coherence and intelligibility to the universe, and so to avoid pluralism. If 
matter can influence and even extinguish our minds, it must have some force of its 
own, some existence in itself. If consciousness is an evolutionary product, it must 
have aiisen from simpler mental facts. But these simpler mental facts are only another 
name for thlngs-ln-tiiemselves. A deep prerational instinct compels us to recognize 
them, for they cannot be logically demonstrated. We must assume them in order 
to give continuity and intelligibility to our conceptions of the universe." See, on 
Bain*s Cerebral Psychology, Martineau's Essays, 1 :266. On the physiological method 
of mental philosophy, see Talbot, in Bap. Quar., 1871 : 1 ; Boweu, in Princeton Bev^ 
March, 1878 : 42d-450 ; Murray, Psychology, 279 -287. 

3. In SO far as this theory regards mind as the obverse side of matter, 
or as a later and higher development from matter, the mere reference of 
both mind and matter to an underlying force does not save the theory from 
any of the difficulties of pure materialism already mentioned ; since in 
this case, equally with that, force is regarded as purely physical, and the 
priority of spirit is denied. 

Herbert Spencer, Psychology, quoted by Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, 8 : 80—'* Mind and 
nervous action are the subjective and objective faces of the same thing. Yet we 
remain utterly incapable of seeing, or even of imagining, how the two are related. 
Mind still continues to us a something without kinship to other things." Owen, Anat- 
omy of Yertebrates, quoted by Talbot, Bap. Quar., Jan. 1871 : 6— " All that I know of 
matter and mind in themselves is that the former is an external centre of force, and 
the latter an internal centre of force.*' New Englander, Sept. 1883 : 636 — '* If the atom 
be a mere centre of force and not a real thing in itself, then the atom is a supersensual 
essence, an immaterial being. To make immaterial matter the source of conscious 
mind iei to make matter as wonderful as an immortal soul or a personal Creator." See 
New Englander, July, 1876: 632-586; Martineau, Study, 102-lBO, and BeUg. and Mod. 
Materialism, 26 — " If it takes mind to construe the universe, how can the negation of 
mind constitute it? '* 

Bavid J. Hill, in his Genetic Philosophy, dOO, 801, seems to deny that thought pre- 
cedes force, or that force precedes thought : ** Objects, or things in the external world. 
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may be etementB of a thOEvlit-iyrooeaBin a oosmio sabjeot, without tbemselTes being 

ooDsoiouB A true analysis and a rational genesis require the equal recognition 

of both the objectlye and the subjective elements of ezperienoe, without priority in 
time, separation in spaoe or disruption of being. So ftur as our minds can penetrate 
reality, asdisoloeed in the actlvitieB of thought, we are everywhere confronted with 
a Dynamic Season.** In Dr. Hill^s account of the genesis of the universe, however, the 
imcoDsclous comes first, and from it the conscious seems to be derived. Ck>nsciousnesB 
of the object is only the obverse side of the object of consciousness. This is, as Mar- 
tineau. Study, 1 : 341, remarks, " to take the sea on board the boat." We greatly prefer 
the view of Lotze, 2:641— '* Things are acta of the Infinite wrought within minds alone, 
or states which the Iniinite experiences nowhere but in minds. .... Things and 
events are the sum of those actions which the highest Principle performs in all erpirits so 
uniformly and coherently, that to these spirits there must seem to be a world of sub- 
stantial and eflBdent things existing in space outside themselves.** The data from 
which we draw our Inferences as to the nature of the external world bebig mental and 
spiritual, it is more rational to attribute to that world a spiritual reality than a kind of 
reality of which our experience knows nothing. See also Schurman, Belief in Gk)d, 
208,225. 

4, In BO fax aa this theory holds the underlying force of which matter 
and mind are manifestations to be in any sense intelligent or yolontary, it 
renders necessary the assumption that there is an intelligent and voluntary 
Being who exerts this force. Sensations and ideas, moreoyer, are expli- 
cable only as manifestations of Mind 

Many recent Christian thinkers, as Murphy, Scientiflo Bases of Faith, Id-lft, S(h68, 
42-lie, would define mind as a function of matter, matter as a function of force, force 
OS a function of will, and therefore as the power of an omnipresent and personal Gk>d. 
All force, except that of man*8 free will, is the wlU of Qod. So Herschel, Lectures, 4110 : 
Argyll, Beign of Law, 121-127; Wallace on Nat. Selection, 86^-371; Martineau, Basays, 
1 : 63, 121, 145, 265; Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 146-162. These writers are led to their 
conclusion in large part by the considerations that nothing dead can be a proper cause ; 
that will Is the only cause of which we have immediate knowledge ; that the forces of 
nature are intelligible only when they are regarded as exertions of wilL Matter, there- 
fore. Is simply centres of force— the regular and, as it were, automatic expression of 
God's mind and wilL Second causes bi nature are only secondary aotlvittos of the great 
First Cause. 

This view is held also by Bowne, in his Metaphysics. He regards only personality as 
real. Matter is phenomenal, although it is an activity of the divine will outside of us. 
Bowne^s phenomenalism is therefore an objective idealism, greatly preferable to that 
of Berkeley who held to God's energizing Indeed, but only within the souL This 
idealism of Bowne Is not pantheism, for it holds that, while there are no second 
causes in nature, man Is a second cause, with a personality distinct from that of 
God, and lifted above nature by his powers of free wilL Boyce, however, in his Belig- 
lous Aspect of Philosophy, and in his The World and the Individual, makes man*s con- 
sciousness a vfoct or aspect of a universal consciousness, and so, instead of making God 
oome to consciousness in man, makes man come to consdousness in God. While this 
scheme seems, in one view, to save God^ personality, it may be doubted whether it 
equally guarantees man's personality or leaves room for man*s freedom, responsibility, 
sin and guilt. Bowne, Philos. Theism, 176 — ** * Universal reason * Is a class-term which 
denotes no possible existence, and which has reality only in the spedfto existences from 
which it Is abstracted." Bowne claims that the impersonal finite has only such other- 
ness as a thought or act has to Its subject. There Is no substantial existence except in 
persons. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality : *' Neib-Kantianlam erects into a God the 
mere form of self -consciousnesB in general, that Is, confounds consciousness HUterhaupt 
with a universal consciousness.** 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 318-343, esp. 328— ** Is there anything in 
existence but myself ? Yes. To escape solipsism I must admit at least other persons. 
Does the world of apparent objects exist for me only ? No ; it exists for others also, 
so that we live in a common world. Does this common world consist in anything more 
than a similarity of impressions in finite minds, so that the world apart from these is 
nothing? This view cannot be disproved, but it accords so ill with the impression of 
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our total ezi)erlenoe that it is practically impoflslble. Is then the world of thin^fs a 
continuous existence of some kind independent of finite thought and consciousness? 
This claim cannot be demonstrated, but it is the only view that does not involye insu- 
perable difficulties. What is the nature and where is the place of thlB cosmic existence ? 
That is the question between BeaUsm and Idealism. Realism views things aa existing 
in a real space, and as true ontological realities. Idealism viewB both them and the 
space in which they are supposed to be existing as existing only in and for a cosmic 
Intelligence, and apart from which they are absurd and contradictory. Things are 
independent of ovr thought, but not independent of aU thought, in a lumpish materi- 
ality which is the antithesis and negation of consciousness." See also Martineau, 
Study, 1 : 214>280, 841. For advocacy of the substantive existence of second causes, 
see Porter, Hum. Intellect, 68^588 ; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 1 : 806 ; Alden, Philosophy, 48- 
80; Hodgson, Time and Space, 14»-218; A. J. Balfour, in Mind, Oct. 1803 : 4801 

1 1 1, iDBAiiiano Pantheisil 

Pantheism is that method of thought which conoeives of the nniverse as 
the development of one intelligent and voluntary, yet impersanal, sub- 
Btanoe, which reaches consciousness only in man. It therefore identifies 
God, not with each individual object in the universe, but with the totality 
of things. The current Pantheism of our day is idealistic. 

The elements of truth in Pantheism are ^e intelligence and voluntari- 
ness of Gk)d, and his immanence in the universe ; its error lies in denying 
God's personality and transcendence. 

Pantheism denies the real existence of the finite, at the same time that it deprives the 
Infinite of self-consdousnesB and freedom. See Hunt, History of Pantheism ; Manning, 
Half-truths and the Truth; Bayne, Christian life, Sodal and Individual, 21-^; Hut- 
ton, on Popular Pantheism, in Essays, 1 : 65-76—'' The pantheist's ' I believe in God \ is 
a contradiction. He says : * I perceive the external as different from myself ; but on 
further reflection, I perceive that this external was itself the percipient agency.' So 
the worshiped is really the worshiper after alL*' Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, 
178— "Man is a bottle of the ocean's water, in the ocean, temporarily distinguish- 
able by its limitation within the bottle, but lost again in the ocean, so soon as these fra- 
gile limits axe broken." Martineau, T3l>es, 1 : 28 — Mere immanency excludes Theism ; 
transcendency leaves It still possible ; 211-286 — Pantheism declares that *' there is nothing 
but Qod ; he is not only sole cause but entire effect ; he is all in all." Spinoa has been 
falsely called *' the God-intoxioated man." '' Spinoza, on the contrary, translated God 
into the universe ; it was Malebranche who transfigtued the universe into God." 

The later Br ahmanism is pantheistia Rowland Williams, Christianity and Hinduism, 
quoted in Mozley on Miracles, 284 — *' In the final state pezaonallty vanishes. You wiU 
not, says the Brahman, accept the term ' void ' as an adequate description of the mys- 
terious nature of the soul, but you will clearly apprehend soul, in the final state, to be 
unseen and ungrasped being, thought, knowledge, joy— no other than very God." 
Flint, Theism, 09— *' Where the will is without energy, and rest is longed for as the end 
of existence, as among the Hindus, there is marked inability to think of God as cause 
or will, and constant inveterate tendency to pantheism.*' 

Hegel denies God's transcendence : '* CkxL is not a spirit beyond the stars ; he is spirit 
in aU spirit "; which means that God, the impersonal and unconscious Absolute, comes 
to consciousness only in man. If the eternal system of abstract thoughts were itself 
conscious, finite consciousneoB would disappear; hence the alternative is either no Ood^ 
or no man. Stirling : ** The Idea, so conceived, is a blind, dumb, in\isible idol, and 
the theory is the most hopeless theory that has ever been presented to humanity." It 
Is practical autolatry, or self -deification. The world is reduced to a mere process of 
logic ; thought thinks ; there is thought without a thinker. To this doctrine of Hegel 
we may well oppose the remarks of Lotze : ^ We cannot make mind the equivalent of the 
infinitive to t/iinl(,— we feel that it must be that which thinks ; the essence of things 
cannot be either existence or activity,— it must be that which exists and that which 
acts. Thinking means nothing, if it is not the thinking of a thinker ; acting and work- 
ing mean nothing, if we leave out the conception of a subject distinguishable from 
them and from which they proceed." To Hegel, Being ia Thought ; to Spinoza* Being 
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hat Thouglit + Bxtension ; the truth seems to iM that Belner 'mm Thouffbt + Will, and 
may reveal Itself in Extension and Evolution ( Creation ). 

By other philosophers, however, Hegel is otherwise interpreted. Prof. H. Jones, in 
Hind, July, 1868 : 289-300, olalms that Hegel's fundamental Idea is not Thought, but 
Thinking : ^ The universe to him was not a system of thoughts, but a thinking reality, 
manifested most fully in man. .... The fundamental reality is the universal intelli- 
g&ioe whose operation we should seek to detect in all things. All reality is ultimately 
explicable as Spirit, or Intelligence,— hence our ontology must be a Logic, and the laws 
of thin;r8 must be laws of thinking." Sterrett, in Uke manner. In his Studies in Hegel's 
Philosophy of Beliglon, 17, quotes Hegel's Logic, Wallace's translation, 89, 91, 238: 
** Spinoza's Substance is, as it were, a dark, shapeless abyss, which devours all definite 
content as utterly null, and produces from itself nothing that has positive subsistence 
in itself. .... Ood Is Substance,— he is, however, no less the Absolute Person." This 
is essential to religion, but this, says Hegel, Spinoza never perceived: "Everything 
depends upon the Absolute Truth being perceived, not merely as Substance, but as Sub* 
Ject." God is self-conscious and self-determining Spirit Necessity is excluded. ICan 
is free and immortaL Men are not mechanical pcuits of Ood, nor do they lose their 
identity, although they )lnd themuilvea truly only in him. With this estimate of Hegel's 
system, Oaiid, Brdmann and Mulf ord substantially agree. This is Tennyson's ** Higher 
Pantheism." 

Seth, Ethical Principles, 440—" Hegel conceived the superiority of his system to Spino- 
zlsm to lie in the substitution of Subject for Substance. The true Absolute must con- 
tain, instead of abolishing, relations ; the true Monism must include, instead of exclud- 
ing. Pluralism. A One which, Uke Spinoza^ Substance, or the Hegelian Absolute, does 
not enable us to think the Many, cannot be the true One— the unity of the Manifold. 
.... Since evil exists, Schopenhauer substituted for Hegel's Panlogism, which 
asserted the identity of the rational and the real, a blind impulse of life,— for absolute 
Beason he substituted a reasonless Will "—a system of practical pessimism. Alexan- 
der, Theories of Will, 6— " Spinoza recognized no distinction between will and intellec- 
tual affirmation or deniaL" John Calrd, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 107 — "As there 
is no reason in the oonoeptlon of pure space why any figures or forms, lines, surfkces, 
solids, should arise in it, so there is no reason in the pure colorless abstraction of Infinite 
Substance why any world of finite things and beings should ever come into existence. 
It is the grave of all things, the productive source of nothlnir**' Hegel called Schelling's 
Identity or Absolute " the infinite night in which all cows are black " — an allusion to 
Goethe's Faust, part 8, act 1, where the words are added: "and oats are gray." 
Although Hegel's preference of the term Subject, instead of the term Substance, has led 
many to maintain that he believed in a personality of God distinct from that of man, his 
over-emphasis of the Idea, and his comparative ignoring of the elements of Love and 
Will, leave it still doubtful whether his Idea was anything more than unconscious and 
impersonal intelligence— less materialistic than that of Spinoza indeed, yet open to 
many of the same objections. 

We object to this system as follows : 

1. Its idea of Gk>d is self-contradictory, since it makes him infinite, yet 
consisting only of the finite ; absolute, yet existing in necessary relation to 
the universe ; supreme, yet shut up to a process of self-evolution and 
dependent for self -consciousness on man; without self-determination, yet 
the cause of all that is. 

Sainet, Pantheism, 148— ** An imperfect God, yet perfection arising from imperfec- 
tion." Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 13— '* Pantheism applies to Gkxi a principle of growth 
and imperfection, which belongs only to the finite." Galderwood, Moral Philoe., 245- 
*' Its first requisite is moment, or movement, which it assumes, but does not account 
for." Garo^ sarcasm applies here : "Your God is not yet made— he is in process of 
manufoctiure.'* See H. B. Smith, Faith and PhUoeophy, 26. Pantheism is practical athe- 
ism, for impersonal spirit is only blind and necessary force. Angelus Sileslus: ** Wir 
beten * Bs gescheh ', mein Herr tmd Gott, dein Wille ' ; Und sieh ', Br hat nlcht WQl ',— 
Br ist ein ew'ge StUle " — which Max Mtlller translates as follows : ** We pray, * O Lord 
our God, Do thou thy holy Will '; and see 1 God has no will ; He is at peace and still/' 
Angelus Silesius consistently makes God dependent for self -consciousness on man: 
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** I know that Ood oaonot live An instant without me ; He must give up the gfaoat, If I 
should oeaae to be." Seth, Hegftltonfam and Peraonallty : '* Hegelianism destroye botii 
God and man. It reducoB man to an object of the univetsaL Thinker, and leaves this 
uniyersal Thinker without any true personality." Pantheism is a game of soUtaira, in 
whioh God plays both sides. 

2. Its assnmed rimtj of substanoe is not only without proof, but it directly 
oontradicts our intuitiye judgments. These testify that we are not ports and 
particles of God, but distinct personal subsistences. 

Martlneau, Essays. 1 : 158 — *^ Even for immanency, there must be something wherein 
to dwell, and for life, somethlnir whereon to aot.*^ Many systems of monism contradict 
consciousness ; they confound hannony between two with absorption in one. ** In 
Scripture we never find the universe called rh vav, for this suggests the idea of a self- 
contained unity : we have everywhere rd vorra instead.** The Bible recognises the 
element of truth in pantheism — God is'tkraogk all'; also the element of truth in 
mysticism — Qod is 'in joa «U ' ; but it adds the element of transcendence which both 
these fail to recognise— Ood is 'alwTeAll' (Ipk. 4:6). See Fisher, Essays on Supemat. Ori«r. 
of Christianity, 699. G. D. B. Pepper: *'He who is over all and in aU is yet distinct 
from all. If one is over a thing, he is not that very thing which he is over. If one 
is in something, he must be distinct from that something. And so the universe, over 
which and in which God is, must be thought of as something distinct from God. The 
creation cannot be identical with God, or a mere form of Gk>d.** We add, however, 
that it may be a manifestation of God and dependent upon God, as our thoughts 
and acts are manifestations of our mind and will and dependent upon our mind and will, 
yet are not themselves our mind and will. 

Pope wrote : *' All are but parts of one stupendous whole. Whose body nature is and 
God the souL** But Case, Physical Bealism, 198, replies : " Not so. Nature is to God 
as works are to a man ; and as man*s works are not his body, so neither is nature 
the body of God.** Matthew Arnold, On Hcine*s Grave : " What are we aU but a mood« 
A single mood of the life Of the Being in whom we exist, Who alone is all things 
in one ? ** Hovey, Studies, 51— ** Scripture recognizes the element of truth in panthe- 
ism, but it also teaches the existence of a world of things, animate and inanimate, in 
distinction from God. It represents men as prone to worship the creature more than the 
Creator. It describes them as sinners worthy of death . . . moral agents. ... It no 
more thinks of men as being literally parts of God, than it thinks of children as being 
parts of their parents, or subjects as being parts of their king.** A. J. F. Behrends : 
*' The true doctrine Ues between the two extremes of a crass dualism which makes God 
and the world two self-contained entities, and a substantial monism in which the imiverse 
has only a phenomenal existence. There is no identity of substance nor division of the 
divine substance. The universe is eternally dependent, the product of the divine 
Word, not simply manuf<wt'ured. Creation is primarily a spiritual act.'* Prof. George 
M. Forbes: ** Matter exists in subordinate dependence upon G^d ; spirit in coordinate 
dependence upon Gxxl. The body of Clirist was Christ externalized, made manifest 
to sense-perception. In apprehending matter, I am apprehending the mind and wUl of 
God. This is the highest sort of reality. Neither matter nor finite spirits, then, are 
mere phenomena.** 

3. It assigns no sufficient cause for that fact of the universe which is 
highest in rank, and therefore most needs explanation, namely, the exist- 
ence of personal intelligences. A substance which is itself unconscious, and 
under the law of necessity, cannot produce beings who are self-conscious 
and free. 

Gess, Foundations of ova Faith, 36— " Animal instlnot, and the spirit of a nation work- 
ing out its language, might furnish analogies, if they produced personalities as their 
result, but not otherwise. Nor were these tendencies self -originated, but received from 
an external source.** McCosh, Intuitions, 215, 803, and Christianity and Positivism, 180. 
Both, Freedom as an Ethical Postulate, 47— " If man is an * imporium in imperio,* not a 
person, but only an aspect or expression of tho universe or God, then ho cannot be 
free. Man may be depersonalized either into nature or Into God. Through the con- 
ception of our own personality We reach that of God. To resolve our personality 
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into that of God would be to negate the divine greatness iteclf bj Invalidatinff the con- 
ception through which it was reached.** Bradlej, Appearance and Bealit7> SSU is more 
ambiguous : **The positiye relation of every appearance as an adjective to Beality ; 
and the presence of Beality among its appearances in diilerent degrees and with diverse 
Talues ; this double truth we have found to be the centre of philosophy.'* He protests 
against both *^ an empty transcendence ** and ** a shallow pantheism." Hegelian imma- 
nence and knowledge, he asserts, identified God and man. But Gk)d is more than man 
or man*s thought. He is spirit and life — best understood from the human seJft with its 
thoughts, feelings, volitions. Immanence needs to be qualified by transcendence. 
**' God is not God till he has become all-in-all, and a God which is all-in-all is not the Gk>d 
of religion. God is an aapect, and that must mean but an appearance of the Absolute." 
Bradley's Absolute, therefore, is not so much personal as super-personal ; to which we 
reply with Jackson, James Martlneau, il6— " Higher than personality is lower ; beyond 
it is regression from its height. From the equator we may travel northward, gaining 
ever higher and liigher latitudes ; but, if ever the pole is reached, pressing on from 
thence will be descending into lower latitudes, not gaining higher. ... Do I say, I am 
a pantheist? Then, ipBo facto^ I deny pantheism ; for, in the yery assertion of the Sgo, 
I imply all else as objective to me." 

4 It therefore contradicts the affirmations of our moral and religions 
natozes by denying man's freedom and responsibiliiy ; by making Qod to 
indnde in himself all evil as well as all good ; and by precluding all prayer, 
worship, and hope of immortaJity. 

Oonsdenoe is the eternal witness against pantheism. Ck)nsoience witnesses to our 
fteedom and responsibility, and declares that moral distinctions are not illusory. 
Benouf, Hibbert Lect, 23i— ** It is only out of condescension to popular language that 
pantheistio systems can recognize the notions of right and wrong, of iniquity and sin. 
If everything really emanates from God, there can be no such thing as sin. And the 
ablest philosophers who have been led to pantheistic views have yainly endeavored 
to harmonize these views with what we understand by the notion of sin or moral evlL 
The great systematic work of Spinoza is entitled * Bthioa ' : but for real ethics we might 
as profitably consult the Elements of EucUd." Hodge, System. Theology, 1 : 209-880 — 
^ Pantheism is fatalistic On this theory, duty — pleasure ; right '^ might ; sin — good 
in the making. Satan, as well as Gabriel, is a self -development of God. The practical 
effects of pantheism upon popular morals and life, wherever it has prevailed, as in 
Buddhist India and China, demonstrate its falsehood.*' See also Dove, Logic of the 
CSiristian Eaith, 118 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 303 ; Bib. Sac., Oct. 1867 : 00»-616 ; 
Diz, Pantheism, Introd., 12. On the fact of sin as refuting the pan t heistio theory, 
see Bushnell, Nature and the Supemat., 140-104. 

Wordsworth : ^ Look up to heaven I the industrious sun Already half his course hath 
run ; He cannot halt or go astray ; But our immortal spirits may." President John H. 
Harris ; ** You never ask a cyclone's opinion of the ten commandments." Bowne, 
PhiloB. of Theism, 345— ** Pantheism makes man an automaton. But how can an 
automaton have duties? " Principles of Ethics, 18— ^' Ethics is defined as the science 
of conduct, and the conventions of language are relied upon to cover up the fact 
that there is no * conduct ' in the case. If man be a proper automaton, we might as well 
speak of the conduct of the winds as of human conduct; and a treatise on planetary 
motions is as truly the ethics of the solar system as a treatise on human movements is 
the ethics of man." For lack of a clear recognition«of personality, either human or 
divine, Hegel's Ethics is devoid of all spiritual nourishment,— his ** Bechtsphilosophie " 
has been called '' a repast of bran." Yet Professor Jones, in Mind, July, 1808 : 804, tells 
us that Hegel's task was ** to discover what conception of the single principle or funda- 
mental unity which alone is, is adequate to the differences which it carries within it. 
*Beingn* he found, leaves no room for differences,— it is overpowered by them. • . . 
He found that the Beality can exist only as absolute Self-consciousness, as a Spirit, 
who is universal, and who knows himself in all things. In all this he is dealing, not 
simply with thoughts, but with Reality." Prof. Jones's vindication of Hegel, however, 
still leaves it undecided whether that philosopher regarded the divine self-consciousness 
as distinct from that of finite beings, or as simply inclusive of theirs. See John Caird, 
Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 100. 
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5. Our intuitive conYiddon of the existence of a Gk>d of absolute per- 
fection compels us to conceive of God as possessed of eveiy highest quality 
and attribute of men^ and therefore, especiaUj, of that which constitutes 
the chief dignity of the human spirit^ its personality. 

Dlman, TheisUo Argument, 828-^** We have no rlffht to represent the Bupreme Oause 
as Inferior to ourselveB, yet we do this when we describe it under phrases derived from 
physical causation." Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 851 — " We cannot conceive of any- 
thing as impersonal, yet of hl^rher nature than our own,— any being that has not 
knowledge and will must be Indefinitely inferior to one who has them." Lotae holds 
truly, not that God is supra-personal, but that man is in/ro-personal, seeing that in the 
infinite Being alone is self-subsistenoe, and therefore perfect personality. Knight, 
Essays in Philosophy, 2S4— "The radical feature of personality is the survival of a 
permanent self, under all the fleeting or deciduous phases of experience; in other 
words, the personal identity that is involved in the assertion * I am.' ... Is limitation a 
necessary adjunct of that notion ? " Seth, Hegolianism : *' As in us there is more S<^ 
ourselves than for othen, so in God there Is more of thought for 'MmseHf than he mani- 
fests to us. Hegel*s doctrine is that of immanence without transcendence." Heinrich 
Heine was a pupQ and intimate friend of HegeL He says : " I was young and proud, 
and it pleased my vain-glory when I learned from Hegel that the true God was not, as 
my grandmother believed, the Gk)d who Uved in heaven, but was rather myself upon 
the earth" John FIske, Idea of God, xvl— "Since our notion of force is purely a 
generalization from our subjective sensations of overcoming resistance, there is scarcely 
less anthropomorphism in the phrase * Infinite Power' than in the phrase 'Infinite 
Person.' We must symbolize Deity in some form that has meaning to us ; we cannot 
symbolize it as physical : we are bound to symbolize it as psychical. Hence we may 
say, GkKl is Spirit. This implies God's personality." 

6. Its objection to the divine personality, that over against the Infinite 
there can be in eternity past no non-ego to call forth self -consciousness, is 
refuted by considering that even man's cognition of the non-ego logically 
presupposes knowledge of the ego, from which the non-ego is distinguished ; 
that, in an absolute mind, self-consciousness cannot be conditioned, as in 
the case of finite mind, upon contact with a not-self ; and that» if the dis- 
tinguishing of seU from a not-self were an essential condition of divine 
self -consciousness, the eternal personal distinctions in the divine nature or 
the eternal states of the divine mind might furnish such a condition. 

Pfleiderer, Die Beligion, 1 : 163, 190 sg.— *** Personal self-consciousness is not primarily 
a distinguishing of the ego from the non-ego, but rather a distinguishing of itself from 
itself, i. e., of the unity of the self from the plurality of its contents. . . . Before 
the soul distinguishes self from the not«elf, it must knowself — else it could not see 
the distinction. Its development is connected with the knowledge of the non-ego, but 
this is due, not to the fact of personalty, but to the fact of fMIU personality. The 
mature man can live for a long time upon his own resources. God needs no other, to 
stir him up to mental activity. Finiteness is a hindrance to the development of our 
personality. Inflniteness is necessary to the highest personality." Lotze, Kiorocoe- 
mos, vol. 3, chapter 4; transl. in N. Bng., March, 1881:191-200— "Finite spirit, not 
having conditions of existence in itself, can know the ego only upon occasion of know- 
ing the non-ego. The Infinite is not so limited. He alone has an independent existence, 
neither introduced nor developed through anything not himself, but, in an inward 
activity without beginning or end, maintains himself in himself." See also Lotze, 
Philoe. of Religion, 65-^ ; H. N. Gardiner on Lotze, in Presb. Rev., 1885 : 089-673 ; Webb, 
in Jour. TheoL Studies, 2 : 49-61. 

Domer, Glaubenslehre : ^* Absolute Personality — perfect consciousness of self, and 
perfect power over self. We need something external to waken our consciousness — sret 
self-consciousness comes [ logically ] before consciousness of the world. It is the soul's 
act. Only after it has distinguished self from self, can it consciously distinguish self 
from another." British Quarterly, Jan. 1874 : 82, note; July, 1884 : 108 — ''The ego is 
ihlnkcCble only in relation to the non-ego ; but the ego is liveable long before any such 
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relation." Shedd, Doirm. Theol., 1:186, 186— In the pantheiBtlo scheme, **God diatin- 
iruishes himself flrom the world, and thereby finds the object required by the subject ; 
.... in the Christian scheme, God dlstingruishes himself from MrMdf, not from some- 
thincrthatis not himself." See Julius MtlUcr, Doctrine ofSin, 2: 122-126; Christlieb, Mod. 
Doubt and Christ. Belief, 161-190 ; Hanne, Idee der absoluten PersOnlichkeit ; Eichhom, 
Die Perstfnlichkeit Gottes ; Seth, Heerelianlsm and Personality ; Knight, on Personality 
and the Infinite, in Studies in Philos. and Lit., 70-118. 

On the whole subject of Pantheism, see Martineau, Study of Reli^on, 2:141-194, 
esp. 198— *' The pentmaiity of God consists in his voluntary acrency as free cause in an 
impledffed sphere, that is, a sphere transcendlnsr that of immanent law. But precisely 
this also it is that constitutes his inftnUVi eztendlnflr his sway, after it has filled the 
actual, over all the possible, and giving command over indefinite alternatives. Though 
you might deny his infinity without prejudice to his personality, you cannot deny his 
personality without sacrificing his infinitude : for there is a mode of action — the prcf- 
enntial, the very mode which distinguishes rational beings— from which you exclude 
him'*; 841 — "The metaphysicians who, in their impatience of distinction, insist on 
taking the sea on board the boat, swamp not only it but the thought it holds, and leave 
an infinitude which, as it can look into no eye and whisper into no ear, they contradict 
In the very act of affirming." Jean Paul Richter*s '* Dream": ^' I wandered to the 
farthest verge of Creation, and there I saw a Socket, where an Eye should have been, 
and I heard the shriek of a Fatherless World " ( quoted in David Brown's Memoir of 
John Duncan, 49-70). Shelley, Beatrice Cend: "Sweet Heaven, forgive wealc 
thoughts I If there should be No God, no Heaven, no Barth, in the void world —The 
wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world I " 

For the opposite view, see Biedermann, Dogmatik, 638^7— "Only man, as finite 
spirit, is personal ; God, as absolute spirit, is not personaL Yet in religion the mutual 
relations of intercourse and communion are always personal . . . Personality is the only 
adequate term by which we can represent the theistic conception of God." Bruce, Provi- 
dential Order, 76— "Schopenhauer does not level up cosmic force to the human, but 
levels down human will-force to the cosmic. Spinoza held intellect in Qod to be no 
more like man's than the dog-star is like a dog. Hartmann added intellect to Schopen- 
hauer's will, but the intellect is unconscious and knows no moral distinctions." See also 
Bruce, Apologetics, 71-(»; Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 128-184, 171-186; J. M. Whlton, 
Am. Jour. TheoU Apl. 1901 : 306 — Pantheism - God consists in all things ; Theism^ All 
things consist in God, their ground, not their sum. Spirit in man shows that the 
infinite Spirit must be personal and transcendent Mind and Will. 

IV. ErmcAii Monism. 

Ethical Monism is that method of thought which holds to a single sub- 
stance, ground, or principle of being, namely, God, but which also holds 
to the ethical facts of God's transcendence as well as his immanence, and 
of God's personality as distinct from, and as guaranteeing, the personaUty 
of man* 

Althoiigh we do not here assume the authority of the Bible, reserving our proof of 
this to the next following division on The Scriptures a Revelation from God, we may 
yet cite passages which show that our doctrine is not inconsistent with the teachings 
of holy Writ. The immanence of GtoA is implied in all statements of his omnipresence, 
as for example: Fa. 139: 7 sq. — " Whither shalll go from thy spirit 7 Or whither Bhalll floe from thy prw- 
ohm?" Jot. 23:83, 24— "ioi U God at hand, saith Jehor&h, and sot a God abr off? ... Do not I All heaTon 
aadonih?" iot8i7:27, 28 — "he la not fhr from eaeh ono ofu: for in him we Uto, and mor«^ and hare oar 
being." The transcendence of God is implied in such passages as : i Kings 8 : 27 — " the heaven 
and the heaven of heaTOOs eannot oontain thee" ; Ps. 113 : 5— "that hath his seat on high" ; Is. 57 : 15— "the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity." 

This is the faith of Augustine: '*0 Gk)d, thou hast made us for thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it find rest in thee. ... I could not be, O my God, oould not be 
at all, wert thou not in me ; rather, were not I in thee, of whom are all things, by whom 
are all things, in whom are all things." And Anselm, in his Proslogion, sajrs of the 
divine nature: **It is the essence of the being, the principle o^the existence, of all 
things. . . . Without parts, without dilEerences, without accidents, without changes. 
It might be said in a certain sense alone to exist, for in respect to it the other things 
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irhich appear to be have no eztotenoe. The uochamreable Spirit it all that is, and it Js this 
without limit, simply* Interminably. It is the perfect and absolute Existenoe. The 
rest has oomefrom non-entity, and thither returns if not supported by Ood. It does 
not exist by itself. In this sense the Creator alone exists ; created things do not.*' 

1. Whfle Ethical Monism embraces the one element of trath oontained 
in Pantheism— the trath that Gk>d is in ail thingsand that all things are in 
God — it regards this sdentiflo nnity as entirely consistent with the facts of 
ethics — man's freedom, responsibility, sin, and goilt; in other words, 
Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one substance, ground, or prin- 
ciple of being, is qualified by Psychological Dualism, or the doctrine that 
the soul is personally distinot from matter on the one hand, and from Gk>d 
on the other. 

Bthical Monism is a monism which holds to the ethloal facts of the freedom of man 
and the transoendenoe and personality of Ood ; it is the monism of free-will, in which per- 
sonality, both human and diytne, sfai and righteousness, God and the world, remain- 
two In one, and one in two— in their moral antithesis as well as their natural unity. 
Ladd, Introd. to Philosophy: '^Dualism is yielding, in history and in the Judgment- 
halls of reason, to a monistic philosophy. . . . Some form of philosophical monism 
is indicated by the researches of psycho-physics, and by that philosophy of mind which 
builds upon the principles ascertained by these researches. Beallties correlated as are 
the body and the mind must have, as it were, a common ground. . . . They hare 
their reality in the ultimate one Beality ; they have their interrelated lives as expres- 
sions of the one Life which is immanent in the two. . . . Only some form of monism 
that shall satisfy the facts and truths to which both reaUsm and idealism appeal can 
occupy the place of the true and final phOoeophy. . . . Monism must so construct its 
tenets as to preserve, or at least as not to contradict and destroy, the truths implicated 
In the distinction between the me and the not-me^ . . . between the morally good 
and the morally evil. No form of monism can persistently maintain itself which erects 
its system upon the ruins of fundamentally ethical principles and ideals." . . . Phi- 
losophy of Mind, 411—^ Dualism must be dissolved in some ultimate monistic solution. 
The Being of the world, of which all particular beings are but parts, must be so con- 
ceived of as that in it can be found the one ground of all interrelated existences and 
activities. • . . This one Principle is an Other and an Absolute Mind.** 

Domer, Hist. Doct. Person of Christ, n, 3 : 101, 281 —'^ The unity of essence in Ood and 
man is the great discovery of the present age. . . . The characteristic feature of all 
recent Christologles is the endeavor to point out the essential unity of the divine and 
human. To the theology of the present day, the divine and human are not mutually 
exdustve, but are connected magnitudes. . . . Tet faith postulates a difference between 
the world and Ood, between whom religion seeks an union. Ftdth does not wish 
to be a relation merely to itself, or to its own representations and thoughts ; that 
would be a monologrue,— faith deedres a dialogue. Therefore it does not consort with a 
monism which recognises only Ood, or only the world ; it oppoEcs such a monism as 
this. Duality is, in fact, a condition of true and vital unity. But duality is not dual- 
ism. It has no desire to oppose the rational demand for unity." Professor Small of 
Chicago : ** With rare exceptions on each side, all philosophy to-day is monistic in its 
OQtologlcal presumptions; it is dualistio In its methodological procedures.'* A. H. 
Bradford, Age of lUlth, 71— "Men and God are the same in substance, though not 
identical as individuals.** The theology of fifty years ago was merely individualistic 
and ignored the complementary truth of solidarity. Similarly we think of the con- 
tinents and islands of our globe as disjoined from one another. The dissociable sea is 
regarded as an absolute barrier between them. But if the ocean could be dried, we 
should see that all the while there had been submarine connections, and the hidden 
unity of all lands would appear. So the individuality of human beings, real as it is, is 
not the only reality. There is the prof oimder fact of a common life. Even the great 
mountain-peaks of personality are superfldal distinctions, compared with the organic 
oneness in which they are rooted, into which they all dip down, and from which they 
all, like volcanoes, receive at times quick and overflowing Impulses of insight, emotion 
and energy ; see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation and Bthical Monism, IBB, 19a 
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2. In contrast then mth the two errors of Pantheism — the denial of 
God's transcendence and the denial of God's personalily — Ethical Monism 
holds that the nniyerse, instead of being one with God and conterminous 
with Qod, is but a finite, partial and progressLve manifestation of the divine 
Life : Matter being God's self -limitation nnder the law of Necessity ; 
Hnmanity being God's self-limitation under the law of Freedom ; Incarna- 
tion and Atonement being God's self-limitations nnder the law of Grace. 

Tbe nnlTenels related to Qod as my thooghts are related to me, the thinker. I am 
greater than my thoughtB, and my thoughts vary in moral value. Bthloal Monism traces 
the universe iNick to a l)eginning, while Pantheism regards the universe as ooSter- 
nal with God. Bthioal Monism asserts God*s transcendence, while Pantheism regards 
Ck>d as imprisoned in the universe. Ethical Monism asserts that the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him, but that contrariwise the whole universe taken together, with its 
elements and forces, its suns and systems, is but a light breath from his mouth, or a 
drop of dew upon the fringe of his garment. Upton, Ilibbert Lectures : *' The Btemal 
is present in every finite thing, and is felt and known to be present in every rational 
soul ; but still is not broken up into individualities, but ever remains one and the 
same eternal substance, one and the same unifying principle, inmianently and indivis- 
ibly present in every one of that countless plurality of finite individuals into which 
man's analyzing understanding dissects the Cosmos.*' James Martineau, in 19th Cen- 
tury, Apl. 1806 : 660 — *' What is Nature but the province of Gk)d's pledged and habitual 
causality ? And what is Spirit, but the province of his free causality, responding to the 
needs and affections of his children ? . . . God is not a retired architect, who may now 
and then be called in for repairs. Nature is not self-active, and God's agency is 
not intrusive.*' Calvin : Pie hoc potest did, Deum esse Naturam. 

With this doctrine many poets show their sympathy. " Bvery fresh and new orea- 
tlon« A divine improvisation. From the heart of God proceeds." Robert Browning 
asserts God's immanence; Hohenstlel-Schwangau : **This is the glory that, in all con- 
ceived Or felt, or known, X recognize a Mind— Not mine, but like mine — for the double 
joy. Making all things for me, and me for him"; Ring and Book, Pope: '*0 thou, as 
represented to me here In such conception as my soul allows — Under thy measureless, 
my atom-width I Man's mind, what is it but a convex glass. Wherein are gathered all 
the scattered points Picked out of the immensity of sky. To reunite there, be our heaven 
for earth. Our Known Unknown, our QoA revealed to man ? " But Browning also asserts 
God's transcendence : In Death in the Desert, we read : ** Man is not God, but hath 
God's end to serve, A Master to obey, a Cause to take. Somewhat to oast off, somewhat 
to become"; in Christmas Eve, the poet derides **The important stumble Of adding, 
he, the sage and humble. Was also one with the Creator "; he tells us that it was God's 
plan to make man in his image: **To create man, and then leave him Able, his own 
word salth, to grieve him ; But able to glorify him too. As a mere machine could never 
do That prayed or praised, all unaware Of its fitness for aught but praise or prayer. 
Made perfect as a thing of course. . . . God, whose pleasure brought Man into being, 
stands away. As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give Room for the newly made to live 
And look at him from a place apcurt And use his gifts of brain and heart"; ** Life's 
bualnesB being just the terrible choice." 

So Tennyson's Higher Pantheism : ^* The sun, the moon, the'stars, the seas, the hills, 
and the plains. Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? Dark is the world to 
thee; thou thyself art the reason why; For is not He all but thou, that hast power 
to feel *I am I ' ? Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. And the ear of man can- 
not hear, and the eye of man cannot see; But if we could see and hear, this vision 
— were it not He ? " Also Tennyson's Ancient Sage : ^^ But that one ripple on the bound- 
less deep Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself Forever changing form, but ever- 
more One with the boundless motion of the deep " ; and In Memorlam : '^ One God, one 
law, one element. And one far-off divine event. Toward which the whole creation 
moves." Emerson : " The day of days, the greatest day in the feast of life, is that in 
which the inward eye opens to the unity of things " ; ** In the mud and scum of things 
Something always, always sings." Mrs. Browning: ** Earth is crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush afire with God ; But only he who sees takes off his shoes." So 
manhood is itself potentially a divine thing. All life, in all its vast variety^ can have 
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but one Sooroe. It is either one Gtod, above all, through all, and in all, or it is no Qod 
at all. E. H. Poteat, On Chesapeake Baj : *' Nlffht's radiant grloiy overhead, A softer 
glory there below. Deep answered unto deep, and said : A kindred lire in us doth glow. 
For life is one— of sea and stars. Of God and man, of earth and heaven— And by no 
theologlo bars Shall my scant life from God's be riven." See Professor Henry Jones. 
Bobert Browning. 

8. The immaneiioe of God, as the one sabstance, ground and principle 
of being, does not destroy, but rather guarantees, the individuality and 
rights of eaoh portion of the universe, so that there is variety of rank and 
endowment. In the case of moral beings, worth is determined by the 
degree of their voluntary recognition and appropriation of the divine. 
While Gk>d is all, he is also in all ; so making the universe a graded and pro- 
gressive manifestation of himself, both in his love for righteousness and 
his opposition to moral eviL 

It has been charged that the doctrine of monism necessarily Involves moral indiffer- 
ence; that the divine presence in all things breaks down all distinctions of rank and 
makes each thing equal to every other ; that the evil as well as the good is legitimated 
and consecrated. Of pantheistic monism all this is true,— it is not true of ethioal 
monism ; for ethical monism is the monism that recognizes the ethical fSLOt of personal 
intelligence and will in both God and man, and with these God's purpose in making the 
universe a varied manifestation of himself. The worship of cats and bulls and croco- 
diles in ancient Egypt, and the deification of lust in the Brahmanic temples of India, 
were expressions of a non-ethical monism, which saw in Qod no moral attributes, and 
which Identified God with his maniftetations. As an illustration of the mistakes into 
which the critics of monism may fall for lack of discrimination between monism that 
is pantheistic and monism that is ethical, we quote from Emma Marie Oaillard : ** Inte- 
gral parts of God are, on monistic premises, liars, sensualists, murderers, evil livers 
and evil thinkers of every description. Their crimes and their passions enter intrinsi- 
cally into the divine experience. The infinite Individual In Ills wholeness may reject 
them indeed, but none the less are these evil finite individuals constituent parts of him, 
even as the twigs of a tree, though they are not the tree, and though the tree transcends 
any or all of them, are yet constituent parts of it. Can he whose universal conscious- 
ness includes and defines all finite consciousnesses be other than responsible for all 
finite actions and motives ? '* 

To this indictment we may reply In the words of Bowne, The Divine Immanence, 
190-183- ** Some weak heads have been so heated by the new wine of immanence 
as to put all things on the same level, and make men and mice of equal value. But 
there is nothing in the dependence of all things on CK>d to remove their distinctions 
of value. One confused talker of this tjrpe was led to say that he had no trouble with 
the notion of a divine man, as he believed In a divine osrster. Others have used the 
doctrine to cancel moral differences ; for if God be In all things, and if all things repre- 
sent his will, then whatever is is right. But this too is hasty. Of course even the evil will 
is not independent of Gk)d, but lives and moves and has its being in and through the 
divine. But through its mysterious power of selfhood and self-determination the evil 
will is able to assume an attitude of hostility to the divine law, which forthwith 
vindicates itself by appropriate reactions. 

'* These reactions are not divine in the highest or ideal sense. They represent nothing 
which God desires or in which he delights ; but they are divine in the sense that they 
are things to be done under the circumstances. The divine reaction in the case of the 
good is distinct from the divine reaction against evil. Both are divine as representing 
God's action, but only the former is divine in the sense of representing Gkxl's approval 
and sympathy. All things serve, said Spinoza. The good serve, and are furthered by 
their service. The bad also serve and are used up in the serving. According to 
Jonathan Edwards, the wicked are useful * in being acted upon and disposed of.' As 
* vessels of dishonor ' they may reveal the majesty of God. There is nothing therefore 
in the divine immanence, in its only tenable form, to cancel moral distinctions or to 
minify retribution. The divine reaction against iniquity is even more solemn in this 
doctrine. The besetting God is the eternal and unescapable environment ; and only as 
we are in harmony with him can there be any peace. . . . What God thinks of sin. 
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and wbat his will is oonoeminir it can be plainly seen in the natural oonsequenoes whloh 
attend it. ... In law Itself we are face to faoe with God; and natural consequences 
have a supernatural meaning." 

4. Since Christ is the Logos of God, the immanent God, God revealed 
in Nature, in Humanity, in Redemption, Ethical Monism recognizes the 
universe as created, upheld, and governed by the same Being who in the 
conrse of history was manifest in human form and who made atonement 
for human sin by his death on Calvary. The secret of the universe and 
the key to its mysteries are to be found in the Cross. 

JokB 1 : i-4 (loarg.). H 18 — "In the bagmning vu the Word, ud the Word vas vith God, tad the Vord 
WH God. Ao MUM vu in the beginning vith God. ill thingi van nudo throngh him ; and vithont lum was not 
any tking nude. That vluoh hath boon mado vas lift in him ; and the life vaa tha light of mon. . . . ind tho 
Word becamo floih, and dvolt among na. . . . Ho man hath aeon God at any timo ; tho only begotton Son, who 
ifl in the boaom of the Father, he hath deolared him." Col. 1 : 16, 17— "for in him were all things oreated, in the 
lieaTani and npon the earth, things Tiiible and things invisible, vhether thrones or dnmlnions or priaolpalitiasor 
powers ; all things haTo bean created throngh him and nnto him ; and he is before all things, and in him all things 
eonsist." leb. 1 : 8, 3 — "his Son . . . throngh whom also he made the worlds . . . upholding sll things by the 
word of his power*'; Iph. 1:22,23 — "the ohoreh, which is his body, the l^nees of him that flllsth all in all " — fills 
all things with all that they contain of truth, heauty, and groodness ; OoL 2: 2, 8, 9— " the 
mystery of God, even Qurist, in whom are all the treasores of idsdom and knowledge hidden. . . . for in him dwelleth 
all the fkilness of the Godhead bodUy." 

This view of the relation of the universe to Qod lays the foundation for a Christian 
application of recent philosophical doctrine. Matter is no longer blind and dead, but is 
spiritual In its nature, not in the sense that it is spirit, but in the sense that it is the 
continual manlfestaUon of spirit. Just as my thoughts are a living and continual mani- 
festation of myself. Yet matter does not consist simply in ideas, for ideas, deprived of 
an external object and of an internal subject, are left suspended in the air. Ideas are the 
product of Mind. But matter is known only as the operation of force, and force is the 
product of Will. Since this force works in rational ways, it can be the product only of 
Spirit. The system of forces which we call the universe is the immediate product of 
the mind and will of God; and, since Christ is the mind and will of God In exercise, 
Christ is the Creator and Upholder of the universe. Nature is the omnipresent Christ, 
manifesting Qod to creatures. 

Christ is the principle of cohesion, attraction. Interaction, not only in the physical 
universe, but in the intellectual and moral universe as welL In all our knowing, 
the knower and known are ** connected by some Being who is their reality," and 
this being Is Christ, "the Light which lighteth evory man" (John 1:9). We know In Christ, 
just as "in him we Uto, and moTO, and hare onr being" (lets 17: 28). As the attraction of 
gravitation and the principle of evolution are only other names for Christ, so he is 
the baslB of inductive reasoning and the ground of moral unity In the creation. I am 
bound to love my neighbor as myself because he has in him the same life that is in me, 
the life of God in Christ. The Christ in whom all humanity is created, and in whom all 
humanity consists, holds together the moral universe, drawing all men to himself and 
so drawing them to God. Through him God "xoooneiles all things nnto himself . . . whether 
things upon ths earth, or things in the hesTens " (CoL 1 : 20 ). 

As Pantheism — exclusive Immanence — God Imprisoned, so Deism —exclusive tran- 
scendence— God banished. Ethical Monism holds to the truth contained in each of 
these sjTstems, whUe avoiding their respective errors. It furnishes the basis for a new 
interpretation of many theological as well as of many philosophical doctrines. It helps 
our understanding of the Trinity. If within the bounds of God's being there can exist 
multitudinous finite personalities, it becomes easier to comprehend how within those 
same bounds there can be three eternal and Infinite personalities, —Indeed, the integra- 
tion of plural consciousnesses in an all-embracing divine consciousness may find a valid 
analogy in the Integration of subordinate consciousnesses In the unlt^personality of 
man ; see Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, Feeling and Will , 53, 64. 

Ethical Monism, since it is ethical, leaves room for human wills and for their free- 
dom. WhUe man could never break the natural bond which united him to God, he 
could break the spiritual bond and introduce into creation a principle of discord and 
evlL Tie a cord tightly about your finger ; you partially isolate the finger, diminish 
its nutrition, bring about atrophy and disease. So there has been given to each Intel* 
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llgent and moral agent the power, spiritually to isolate himaelf from God while yet be 
is naturally joined to God. As humanity is created in Christ and lives only in Christy 
man's self -isolation is his moral separation from Christ. Simon, Redemption of Man, 
839— " Rejecting Christ is not so much refusal to become one with Christ as it is refusal 
to remain one with Mm, refusal to let him be our Ufe/* All men are naturally one 
with Christ by physical birth, before they become morally one with him by spiritual 
birth. They may set themselves against him and may oppose him forever. This our 
Lord intimates, when he tells us that there are natural branches of Christ, which do not 
"abidA a tk« Tine*' or *'bMa-liniiV' and so are "outfnlk," "vitheni" and **lnmMd" (Joki 15:4-6). 

Ethical Monism, however, since it is Monism, enables us to understand the principle 
of the Atonement. Thougrh God's holiness binds him to punish sin, the Christ who has 
joined himself to the sinner must share the sinner's punishment. He who is the life of 
humanity must take upon his own heart the burden of shame and penalty that belongs 
to his members. Tie the cord about your finger ; not only the finger suffers pain, but 
also the heart ; the life of the whole system rouses itself to put away the evil, to untie 
the cord, to free the diseased and suffering member. Humanity Is bound to Christ, as 
the finger to the body. Since human nature is one of the "all thingi" that "ooiBit" or 
hold together in Christ ( GoL 1 : 17 ), and man's sin is a self-perversion of a part of Christ's 
own body, the whole must be injured by the self-inflicted Injury of the part, and "it 
mut naedi ba tiat Ghriit ahmOd nffor" (iota 17:3). Simon, Redemption of Man, 8Sn— "If the 
Logos is the Mediator of the divine immanence in creation, especially in man ; if men 
are differentiations of the eflluent divine energy; and if the Logos is the InunaneDt 
controlling principle of all differentiation— f. e., the principle of all form— must not 
the self-perversion of these human differentiations react on him who is their constitu- 
tive principle ? " A more full explanation of the relations of Ethical Monism to other 
doctrines must be reserved to our separate treatment of the Trinity, Creadon, Sin, 
Atonement, Regeneration. Portions of the subject are treated by Upton, Hibbert 
Lectures ; Le Conte, in Royoe's Conception of God, 48-W; Bowne, Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, 297-801, 811-817, and Immanence of Qod, 6-83, 116-168; Ladd, PhUos. of 
Knowledge, 674-^)0, and Theory of Reality, 626-689; Edward Oaird, Evolution of 
Religion, 8:48; Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 8:258-288; GItochel, quoted in 
Domer, Hist. Doct. Person of Christ, 6 : 170. An attempt has been made to treat the 
whole subject by A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism, 1-86, 141-168, 
166-180, 186-806. 
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PAET III. 

THE SOBIPTURES A REVELATION FROM GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMIKARY COKSIDERATIOKS. 

L Rkasons a priori fob BZFBonNa A Reyklatiok FBOH Gk>D. 

1. Nieedaofman'anature, Man's inteUeotoal and moral nataie requires, 
in order to preserve it from constant deterioration, and to ensure its moral 
growth and progress, an anthoritatiye and helpful revelation of religious 
truth, of a higher and completer sort than any to which, in its present state 
of sin, it can attain by the use of its unaided powers. The proof of this 
proposition is partly psychological, and partly historicaL 

A. Psychological proof. — (a) Neither reason nor intuition throws light 
upon certain questions whose solution is of the utmost importance to us ; for 
example. Trinity, atonement, pardon, method of worship, personal existence 
after death. ( 6 ) Even the truth to which we arrive by our natural powers 
needs divine confirmation and authority when it addresses minds and wills 
perverted by sin. ( c ) To break this power of sin, and to furnish encourage- 
ment to moral effort, we need a Gfpecial revelation of the merciful and help- 
ful aspect of the divine nature. 

( a ) Bremen Leotuies, 72, 78 ; Plato, Seoond Aldblades, 22, 88 ; Phsedo, 85 — A<Syov ^eto v 
1X1^69. lamblious, vtpl tov nvdayopixov ^iov, chap. 28. .£8obylu8, in his Agamemnon, 
shows how oompleteiy reason and intuition failed to supply the knowled^ of Qod 
which man needs : ** Renown is loud," he says, '* and not to lose one's senses is Gk>d'8 
fifreatest gift. . . . The beingr praised outiacreously Is grave ; for at the eyes of such 
a one Is launched, from Zeus, the thunder-stone. Therefore do I decide For so mu«^ 
and no more prosperity Than of his envy passes unespied." Thoufirh the gods migM 
have favorites, they did not love men as men, but rather, envied and hated then*« 
William James, Is Life Worth Living? in Intemat. Jour. Bthlcs, Oct. 1895:10— *' All 
we know of good and beauty proceeds from nature, but none the less all we know o'. 
evil. ... To such a harlot we owe no moral allegiance. ... If there be a divine 
Spirit of the universe, nature, such as we know her, cannot possibly be its ultimate 
word to man. Either there is no Spirit revealed in nature, or else it is Inadequately 
revealed there; and, as all the higher religions have assumed, what we call visibld 
nature, or this world, must be but a veil and sur&ce-show whose full meaning resides 
in a supplementary unseen or other world.'* 

(b) Fennw Socrates: Men will do right, if they only know the right. Pfleiderer, 
PhiloB. Belig., 1 : 219 — '* In opposition to the opinion of Socrates that badness rests upon 
ignorance, Aristotle already called the fact to mind that the doing of the good is not 
always combined with the knowing of it, seeing that it depends also on the passions. 
If badness consisted only in the want of knowledge, then those who are theoreticaUy 
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most cultivated must also be morally tlie best, wMch no one will venture to i 
W. 8. Lilly, On Shibboleths : " Ignoranoe is often held to be the root of all evil. But 
mere knowledge cannot transform character. It cannot minister to a mind disesBed. 
It cannot convert the will from bad to good. It may turn crime into dlflterent channels, 
and render it less easy to detect. It does not change man's natural propensities or his 
disposition to gratify them at the expense of others. Knowledge makes the good man 
more powerful for good, the bad man more powerful for evil. And that is all it can 
do." Gore, Incarnation, 174— ** We must not depredate the method of argument, for 
Josus and Paul occasionally used it in a Socratic fashion, but we must recognize that 
it is not the basis of the Christian system nor the primary method of Christianity." 
Martineau, in Nineteenth Century, 1:881, 531, and Types, 1:113— ''Plato dissolved the 
idea of the right into that of the good, and this again was Indlstingulshably mingled 
wit b that of the true and the beautiful.*' See also Flint, Theism, 806. 

( c ) Venus Thomas Paine : '* Natural religion teaches us, without the possibility of 
being mistaken, all that is necessary or proper to be known.'* Plato, Laws, : 854, e, 
for substance : " Be good ; but, if you cannot, then kill yourself.'* Farrar, Darkness 
and Dawn, 75—" Plato says that man will never know God until God has revealed him- 
self in the guise of suffering man, and that, when all is on the verge of destruction, 
God sees the distress of the universe, and, placing himself at the rudder, restores it to 
order." Prometheus, the type of humanity, can never be delivered '* until some god 
descends for him into the black depths of Tartarus." Seneca in like manner teaches 
that man cannot save himself. He says : '* Do you wonder that men go to the gods ? 
God comes to men, yes, into men." We are sinful, and God's thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor his ways as our ways. Therefore he must make known his thoughts to 
us, teach us what we are, what true love is, and what will please him. Shaler, Inter- 
pretation of Nature, 227 — *' The inculcation of moral truths can be successfully effected 
only in the personal way ; ... it demands the influence of personality ; . . . the weight 
of the impression depends upon the voice and the eye of a teacher." In other words, 
we need not only the exercise of authority, but also the manifestation of love. 

B. Historical proof. — (a) The knowledge of moral and religions tmth 
possessed by nations and ages in which special revelation is unknown is 
grossly and increasingly imperfect (&) Man's actual condition in ante- 
Christian times, and in modern heathen lands, is that of extreme moral 
depravity, (c) With this depravity is found a general conviction of help- 
lessness, and on the part ot some nobler natures, a longing after, and hope 
of, aid from above. 

Pythagoras : " It is not easy to know [duties], except men were taught them by God 
himself, or by some person who had received them from God, or obtained the knowl- 
edge of them through some divine means." Socrates: "Wait with patience, till we know 
with certainty how we ought to behave ourselves toward Qod and man." Plato : " We 
will wait for one, be he a God or an inspired man, to instruct us in our duties and to take 
away the darkness from our eyes." Disciple of Plato : ** Make probability our raft, 
while we sail through life, unless we could have a more sure and safe conveyance, such 
as some divine communication would be." Pluto thanked God for three things : first, 
that he was bom a rational soul ; secondly, that he was born a Greek ; and, thirdly, 
that he lived in the days of Socrates. Yet, with all these advantages, he had only prob- 
ability for a raft, on which to navigate strange seas of thought far beyond his depth, 
and he longed for " a mora son word of prophMj " ( 2 Pat. 1 : 19 ). See references and quotations 
in Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 86, and in Luthardt, Fundamental 
Truths, 156-172, 335-088 ; Farrar, Seekers after God ; Garbett. Dogmatic Faith, 187. 

2. Presumption of supply/. What we know of God, by nature, afiEbrds 
ground for hope that these wants of our intellectual and moral being will be 
met by a corresponding supply, in the shape of a special divine revelatioiL 
We argue this : 

(a) From our necessary conviction of God's wisdom. Having made 
man a spiritual being, for spiritual ends, it may be hoped that he will furnish 
the means needed to secure these ends. (6) From the actual, though inoom- 
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pletOy reTelation already giyen in natnre. Since God has actually under- 
taken to make himself known to men, we may hope that he will finish the 
work he has began, (c) From the general connection of want and supply. 
The higher onr needs, the more intricate and ingenious are, in general, the 
contziyances for meeting them. We may therefore hope that the highest 
want will be all the more surely met. {d) From analogies of nature and 
history. Signs of reparative goodness in nature and of forbearance in provi- 
dential dealings lead us to hope that, while justice is executed, Qod may 
still make known some way of restoratioD for sinners. 

( a ) There were two sta^res in Dr. John Duncan's escape from pantheism : 1. when he 
came flrat to bolleve in the ezlstenoe of Gkxl, and "danced for Joy upon the bri^ o' 
Dee " ; and 2. when, under Malan's influence, he came also to helieve that " God meant 
that we should know him.*' In the story in the old Village Reader, the mother broke 
completely down when she found that her son was likely to grow up stupid, but her 
tears conquered him and made him intelligent. Laura Bridgman was blind, deaf and 
dumb, and had but small sense of taste or smeU. When her mother, after long separa- 
tion, went to her in Boston, the mother's heart was in distress lest the daughter should 
not looognize her. When at last, by some peculiar mother's sign, she pierced the veil 
of insensibility, it was a glad time for both. So God, our Father, tries to roveal himself 
to our blind, deaf and dumb souls. The agony of the Cross is the sign of God's distress 
over the insensibility of humanity which sin has caused. If he is the Maker of man's 
being, he wlU surely seek to fit it for that communion with himself for which it was 
designed. 

(h) Gore, Incarnation, 63, 68— ''Nature is a first volume, in itself incomplete, and 
demanding a sooond volume, which is Christ." (e ) R. T. Smith, Man's Knowledge of 
Man and of God, 2% — " Mendicants do not ply their calling for years in a desert where 
there are no jivcrs. Enough of supply has been received to keep the sense of want 
alive." (d) In the natural arrangements for the healing of bruises In plants and for 
the mCTidi»g of broken bones in the animal creation, in the provision of remedial agents 
for the oure f human diseases, and especially in the delay to inflict punishment upon 
the transgressor and the space given him for repentance, we have some indications, 
which, if uncontradicted by other evidence, might lead us to regard the God of nature 
as a God of forbearance and mercy. Plutarch's treatise " De Sera Nomlnis Yindicta " is 
proof that this thought had occurred to the heathen. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether a heathen religion could even continue to exist, without embracing in it some 
element of hope. Yet this very delay in the execution of the divine judgments gave 
its own occasion for doubting the existence of a God who was both good and Just. 
** Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong forever on the throne," is a scandal to the 
divine government which only the sacrifice of Christ can fully remove. 

The problem presents itself also In the Old Testament. In Job 21, and in BnUas, 17, 37, 49, 
73, there are partial answers ; see Job 21 : 7— " Whanforo do the wioked live, Beoomo old, yea, wax mighty 
lApover?" 24: 1— "Why an not jadgmonttiaM dotmnined by tho Almighty? And thoy that know him, vhy 
Mo they not hlB days? " The New Testament intimates the existence of a witness to God's 
goodness among the heathen, while at the same time it declares that the full knowledge 
of forgiveness and salvation is brought only by Christ. Compare lets 14 : 17— " And yet ho 
laft Bothimidf vitk«fat vituoa, in that ho did good, and gam you from heaTw rains and fruitful SBasona, filling yonr 
htailivith food and gladnMs"; 17:25-27— "ho himaslfgiyoth to all life, and broath, and all thingi; andhomado 
of oaa enry nation of man ... that thoy should soek God, if haply thoy might fM altar him and find him " ; Rom. 
2:4— '*th«goodnMBofGodkadeththeetoropontanoo"; 8:25— "tho passing oTor of tha sins dono aforetime, in 
thetetearaaMof God"; IpL 3:9— "to make all man see what is tho dispensation of the mystery whioh for ages 
hath been Ud in God" ; 2 Tim. i : 10— "onr SaTior Christ Jesoa, vho abolished death, and brooght life and ineonup- 
tioa to light throogh the gospel." See Hackett's edition of the treatise of Plutarch, as also 
Bowen, Metaph. and Bthios, 403^487 ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 871. 

We oonclnde this section upon the xeasons a priori for expecting a 

revelation from God with the acknowledgment that the facts warrant that 

degree of expectation which we call hope, rather than that larger degree 

of expectation which we call assurance ; and this, for the reason that» while 
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oonsoienoe gives proof that God is a God of holiness, we have not, from the 
light of nature, equal evidence that God is a God of love. Keason teaches 
man that, as a sinner, he merits condemnation ; but he cannot, from reason 
alone, know that God will have mercy npon him and provide salvation. 
TTi'a doubts can be removed only by Gk>d's own voice, assuring him of 
"redemption . . . the forgiveness of . . . trespasses" (Eph. 1:7) and 
revealing to "^^rn the way in which that forgiveness has been rendered possible. 

Consdeaoe knows no pardon, and no Savior. Hovey, Manual of Christian TheologTt 0, 
seems to us to go too far when he says * " Bven natural afltetion and oonsdenoe afford 
some due to the goodness and holiness of God, though much more is needed by one 
who undertakes the study of Christian theology.** We grant that natural affection 
gives some due to God's goodness, but we regard confidence as reflecting only God's 
holiness and his hatred of sin. We agree with Alexander McLaren : ** Does God*s love 
need to be proved? Fes, as all paganism shows. Gods vicious, gods carelesB. gods cruel, 
gods beautiful, there are In abundance ; but where is there a god who loves? " 

n. Masks of thb Bbvslaxion man may ezfbot. 

1. As to its aubatance. We may expect this later revelation not to con- 
tradict, bat to confirm and enlarge, the knowledge of God which we derive 
from nature, while it remedies the defects of natural religion and throws 
light npon its problems. 

Isaiah's appeal is to God*s previous oommunloations of truth :Is.8:M— "Tothekvaadto 
tlM tntuDonyl if tkty iptik aot Moinidiiig to Uui vord, nnly thtn is nt rnrnmnf for tkm." And Malachi 
follows the example of Isaiah ; HaL 4 ; 4— " Ronember j« the lav of Xomi my wmnt" Our Lord 
himself based his claims upon the former utterances of God : Lnko U : S7— "boginiiiiig fru 
XooM and from all the propheti, ho iataipnted to then in all the leriptarN the thingt eoneerning hiniell" 

2. As to its method. We may expect it to follow God's methods of 
procedure in other communications of truth. 

Bishop Butler ( Analogy, part il, chap, ill ) has denied that there is any possibility of 
judging a priori how a divine revelation will be given. ** We are in no sort judges 
beforehand," he says, ** by what methods, or in what proportion, it were to be expected 
that this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us." But Bishop Butler 
somewhat later in his great work ( part ii, chap. Iv ) shows that God's progressive plan In 
revelation has Its analogy in the slow, successive steps by which God accomplishes his 
ends in nature. We maintain that the revelation in nature affords certain presumptions 
with regard to the revelation of grace, such for example as those mentioned below. 

Leslie Stephen, in Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1891 : 180— " Butler answered the argu- 
ment of the deists, that the God of Christianity was unjust, by arguing that the God of 
nature was equally unjust. James Mill, admitting the analogy, refused to believe in 
either God. Dr. Martineau has said, for similar reasons, that Butler * wrote one of the 
most terrible persuasives to atheism ever produced.* So J. H. Newman's * kill or cure ' 
argument is essentially that God has either revealed nothing, or has made revelations in 
some other places than in the Bible. His argument, like Butler's, may be as good a 
persuasive to scepticism as to belief.*' To this indictment by Leslie Stephen we reply 
that it has cogency only so long as we ignore the fact of human sin. Granting this fact, 
our world becomes a world of discipline, probation and redemption, and both the God 
of nature and the Gk>d of Christianity are cleared from all suspicion of injustice. The 
analogy between God's methods in the Christian system and his methods in nature 
becomes an argument in favor of the former. 

(a) That of continuous historical development,— that it will be given 
in germ to early ages, and will be more fully unfolded as the race is pre- 
pared to receive it. 

Instances of continuous development in God*s impartations are found in geological 
history ; in the growth of the sciences ; in the progressive education of the lodlvldual 
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and of the race. No other relififion but Christlaiiity shows ^* a steady historical progress 
of the vision of one infinite Character unfolding itself to man through a period of 
many oenturies." See sermon by Dr. Temple, on the Education of the World, in Essays 
and Beviews; Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 374-884; Walker, Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation. On the gradualness of revelation, see Fisher, Nature and 
Method of Revelation, 4d-86 ; Arthur H. Hallam, in John Brown's Bab and his Friends, 
282— "Revelation is a gradual approximation of the infinite Being to the ways and 
thoughts of finite humanity.** A little fire can kindle a city or a world ; but ten times 
the heat of that little fire, if widely dUffused, would not kindle anything. 

( 6 ) That of original delivery to a aiiigle nation, and to single persons 
in that nation, that it may through them be oommunicated to mankind. 

Bach nation represents an idea. As the Greek had a genius for liberty and beauty, 
and the Boman a genius for organization and law, so the Hebrew nation had a "gen- 
ius for religion *' ( Benan) ; this last, however, would have been useless without special 
divine aid and superintendence, as witness other produotioos of this same Semitic race, 
such as Bel and the Dragon, in the Old Testament Apocrypha ; the gospels of the Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament ; and later still, the Talmud and the Koran. 

The O. T. Apocrypha relates that, when Daniel was thrown a second time into the 
lions* den, an angel seized Habbakuk in Judea by the hair of his head and carried him 
with a bowl of pottage to give to Daniel for his dinner. There were seven lions, and 
Daniel was among them seven days and nights. Tobias starts from his father's house 
to secure his inheritance, and his little dog goes with him. On the banks of the great 
river a great fish threatens to devour him, but he captures and despoils the fish. He 
finally returns successful to his father's house, and his little dog goes in with him. In 
the Apocryphal Ck)spels, Jesus carries water In his mantle when his pitcher is broken ; 
makes day birds on the Sabbath, and, when rebuked, causes them to fiy ; strikes a 
youthful companion with death, and then curses his accusers with blindness ; mocks 
his teachers, and resents controL Later Moslem legends declare that Mohammed 
caused darkness at noon ; whereupon the moon fiew to him, went seven times around 
the Kallba, bowed, entered his right sleeve, split into two halves after slipping out at 
the left, and the two halves, after retiring to the extreme east and west, were reunited. 
These products of the Semitic race show that neither the infiuence of environment nor 
a native genius for religion furnishes an adequate explanation of our Scriptures. As 
the flame on Elijah's altar was caused, not by the dead sticks, but by the fire from heaven, 
so only the Inspiration of the Almighty can explain the unique revelation of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The Hebrews saw God in conscience. For the most genuine expression of their life 
we "must look beneath the surface, in the soul, where worship and aspiration and 
prophetic faith come face to face with God '* (Genung, Epic of the Inner life, 28). 
But the Hebrew religion needed to be supplemented by the sight of CK>d in reason, and 
In the beauty of the world. The Greeks had the love of knowledge, and the aesthetic 
sense. Butcher, Aspects of the Greek Genius, 31 — " The Phoenicians taught the Greeks 
bow to write, but it was the Greeks who wrote.'* Aristotle was the beginner of science, 
and outside the Arynn race none but the Saracens ever felt the scientific impulse. 
But the Greek made his problem clear by striking aU the unknown quantities out of it. 
Greek thought would never have gained universal currency and permanence If it had 
not been for Boman jurisprudence and imperialism. England has contributed her 
constitutional government, and America her manhood suffrage and her religious free- 
dom. So a definite thought of God is incorporated in each nation, and each nation has 
a message to every other. iAtoi7:M--God"iiMd«of«Bt«T«r7iiAtio&ofiii«atodvtU<niallthA£u»ofths 
cartk,hATiBgdrtariiiiBdltMr ^pointed iMMon% and the boQiid^ Rml 8: 18— "VlutAdTui- 

tHt tkin kitti tk« Jev? . . . flnt «f all. tkftt tk«7 wm cntniftod vith tb« ondit of 6«d." God*8 choice 
of the Hebrew nation, as the repository and communicator of religious truth, is analo- 
gous to his choice of other nations, as the repositories and conununicators of sesthetlc, 
scientific governmental truth. 

Hegel : ** No nation that has played a weighty and active part in the world*s history 
has ever Issued from the simple development of a single race along the unmodified 
lines of blood-relationship. There must be differences, confiicts, a composition of 
opposed forces." The conscience of the Hebrew, the thought of the Greek, the organ- 
ization of the Latin, the personal loyalty of the Teuton, must all be united to form a 
perfect whole. " While the Greek church was orthodox, the Latin church was Catholic ; 
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while the Oreek treated of the two wills in Christ, the Latin treated of the harmony 
of our wills with Ood; while the Latin saved throusrh a corporation, the Teuton 
saved through peraonal faith." Breroton, in Educational Review, Nov. 1901 : 899— 
*' The problem of France is that of the religious orders ; that of Germany, the oonstruo- 
tlon of society; that of America, capital and labor." Pfleiderer, Philos. BeUgion, 1: 
183, 184— ** Great ideas never oome from the masses, but from marked indiyiduals. 
These ideas, when propounded, however, awaken an echo in the masses, which shows 
that the ideas had been slumbering unconsciously in the souls of others." The hour 
strikes, and a Newton appears, who interprets God's will in nature. Bo the hour 
strikes, and a Moses or a Paul appears, who interprets God's will in morals and religion. 
The few grains of wheat found in the clasped hand of the Bgyptian mummy would 
have been utterly lost if one grain had been sown in Europe, a second in Asia, a third 
in Africa, and a fourth in America ; all being planted together in a flower-pot, and 
their product in a garden-bed, and the still later fruit in a f^mner*s field, there came at 
last to be a sufficient crop of new Mediterranean wheat to distribute to all the world. 
So God followed his ordinary method in giving religious truth first to a single nation 
and to chosen individuals in that nation, that through them it might be given to aU 
mankind. See British Quarterly, Jan. 1874 : art. : Inductive Theology. 

( c) That of preseryation in imtten and aooeasible docoments, handed 
down from those to whom the revelation is first oommnnicated. 

Alphabets, writing, books, are our chief dependence for the history of the past ; all 
the great religions of the world are book-religions ; the Karens expected their teachers 
in the new religion to bring to them a book. But notice that false religions have 
scriptures, but not Scripture: their sacred books lack the principle of unity which is 
furnished by divine inspiration. H. P. Smith, Biblical SohoUurship and Inspiration, 08 
—"Mohammed discovered that the Scriptures of the Jews were the source of their 
religion. He called them a ' book-people,' and endeavored to construct a similar code 
for his disciples. In it God is the only speaker ; all its contents are made known to the 
prophet by direct revelation ; its Arabic style is perfect ; its text is incorruptible ; it is 
absolute authority in law, sdenoe and history." The Koran is a grotesque human par- 
ody of the Bible; its exaggerated pretensions of divinity, indeed, are the best proof 
that it is of purely human origin. Scripture, on the other hand, makes no such claims 
for Itself, but points to Christ as the sole and final authority. In this sense we may say 
with Clarke, Christian Theology, 20— " Christianity is not a book-religion, but a life- 
religion. The Bible does not give us Christ, but Christ gives us the Bible.*' Still it is true 
that for our knowledge of Christ we are almost wholly dependent upon Scripture. In 
giving his revelation to the world, God has followed his ordinary method of oommnni- 
cating and preserving truth by means of written documents. Recent investigatioDS, 
however, now render it probable that the Karen expectation of a book was the sur^ 
vlval of the teaching of the Nostorian misBlonarles, who as early as the eighth century 
penetrated the remotest parts of Asia, and left in the wall of the dty of Singwadu in 
Northwestern China a tablet as a monument of thetr labors. On book-revelation, see 
Bogers, Eclipse of Faith, r3-96, 281-804. 

3. Aa to its attestation. We may expect that this revelation will be 
accompanied by evidence that its author is the same being whom we have 
previously recognized as God of nature. This evidence must constitute (a) 
a manifestation of God himself; (fi) in the outward as well as the inward 
world ; ( c ) such as only God's power or knowledge can make ; and ( d ) such 
as cannot be counterfeited by the evil, or mistaken by the candid, souL 
In short, we may expect God to attest by miracles and by prophecy, the 
divine mission and authority of those to whom he communicates a revelation. 
Some such outward sign would seem to be necessary, not only to assure 
the original recipient that the supposed revelation is not a vagary of his 
own imagination, but also to render the revelation received by a single 
individual authoritative to all (compare Judges 6: 17, 86-40 — Gideon 
asks a sign, for himself ; 1 K. 18 : 86-^ — Elijah asks a sign, for others }. 
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Bat in order that our poeitiTe proof of a divme revelation may not be 
embarrassed by the suspicion that the miraonlons and prophetio elements 
in the Scripture history create a presumption against its credibility, it will 
be desirable to take np at this point the general subject of mirades and 
prophecy. 

nL MTBAOTiTM, AS ATTEffTINO A DiTIKB BeVKLATION. 

L Definition of Miracle, 

A. Preliminary Definition. — A miracle is an eyent palpable to the 
senses^ produced for a religious purpose by the immediate agency of God ; 
an event therefore which, though not contravening any law of nature, the 
laws of nature, if fully known, would not without this agency of God be 
competent to explain. 

This definition corrects several erroneous conceptions of the mirade : — 
(a) A miracle is not a suspension or violation of natural law; since 
natural law is in operation at the time of the miracle just as much as before. 
(6) A miracle is not a sudden product of natural agencies — a product 
merely foreseen, by him who appears to work it ; it is the effect of a will 
outside of nature. ( c ) A miracle is not an event without a cause ; since 
it has for its cause a direct volition of God. (d) K miracle is not an 
irrational or capricious act of God; but an act of wisdom, performed in 
accordance with the immutable laws of his being, so that in the same dr- 
oumstances the same course would be again pursued. ( 6} A mirade is not 
contrary to experience ; since it is not contrary to experience for a new 
cause to be followed by a new effect (/) A mirade is not a matter of 
internal experience, like regeneration or illumination ; but is an event {ud- 
pable to the senses, which may serve as an objective proof to all that the 
worker of it is divinely commissioned as a religious teacher. 

For varlouB deflnltlODS of miracles, see Alexander. Christ and Christianity, 808. On 
the whole subject, see Mozley, Mirades ; ChrlstUeh, Mod. Doubt and Christ. Belief, 286- 
888 ; Fisher, In Princeton Rev^ Nov. 1880, and Jan. 1881 ; A. H. Strong, Phnosophy and 
BelUrion, 12{hl47, and In Baptist Bevlew, April, 1879. The definition given above is 
Intended simply as a definition of the mirades of the Bible, or, in other words, of 
the events which profess to attest a divine revelation In the Scriptures. The New Tes- 
tament designates these events In a two-fold way, viewing them dther subjectlvdy, 
as producing eJTects upon men, or objectively, as revealing the power and wisdom of 
God. In the former aspect they are called riftaroLy 'wondan,' and vmUla 'aigni,' (John 4 : 48; 
Aflti 8: S >. In the latter aspect they are called 5vi^ctf, 'powan,' and cpya, * worki,' (Hat 7: 
S; JohA 14: 11). See H. B. Smith, Lect. on Apologetics, 90-116, esp. 94— "<ni/Mioy, sign, 
marking the purpose or object, the moral end, placing the event In connection with 
revelation.'* The Bible Union Version uniformly and properly renders ripa^ by ' vondir; 
hfp^iun by 'BirM^' cpYoy by ' work,' and ohimIov by ' ligii.' Ooethe, Faust : " Alles YergHng- 
liohe iBt nur ein Oldchnlss: Das Unzulttngliche wird hler Ereigniss"— '*Bverything 
transitory is but a parable ; The unattainable appears as solid fbct" So the miracles 
of the New Testament are acted parables,— Christ opens the eyes of the blind to show 
that he is the Light of the world, multiplies the loaves to show that he is the Bread of 
LIfto, and raises the dead to show that he lifts men up firom the death of trespasses and 
Bins. See Broadus on Matthew, 175. 

A modification of this definition of the mirade, however, is demanded by a large class 
of Christian physicists, in the supposed interest of natural law. Such a modification is 
proposed by Babbage, in the Ninth Brldgewater Treatise, chap. vill. Babbage Illus- 
trates the miracle by the action of his calculating machine, which would present to the 
observer In regular sucoeaslon the series of units from one to ten million, but which 
would tlMQ make a leap and show, not ten million and one, but a hundred million; 
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Bphraim Feabody iUustratea the miiacle from the oathedral clook wtaioh bIzUdbs only 
onoe in a hundred yean ; yet both these results are due simply to the original construc- 
tion of the respective machines. Bonnet held this view ; see Domer, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 
691, SS2 ; Bng. translation, 2 : lAK, IM ; so Matthew Arnold, quoted in Bmoe, Miraculous 
Element in Gospels. 62 ; see also A. H. Strong, Philosophy and BeUgion, 129-147. Babbage 
and Peabody would deny that the miraole is due to the direct and immediate agency of 
Ood, and would regard it as belonging to a higher order of nature. God is the author 
of the mirade only in the sense that he instituted the laws of nature at the begixming 
and provided that at the appropriate time mirade should be their outcome. In favor 
of this view It has been claimed that it does not dispense with the divine working, but 
only puts it further back at the origination of the system, while it still holds God^ 
work to be essential, not only to the upholding of the system, but also to the inspiring 
of the reUgious teacher or leader with the knowledge needed to predict the unusual 
working of the system. The wonder is confined to the prophecy, which may equally 
attest a divine revelation. See Matheson, in Christianity and Evolution, 1-26. 

But it is plain that a miracle of this sort lacks to a large degree the element of 'sig- 
nality' which is needed, if it is to accomplish its purpose. It surrenders the great 
advantage which mtraole, as first defined, possessed over special providence, as an attes- 
tation of revelation— the advantage, namely, that while special providence affords some 
warrant that this revelation comes from God, miracle gives fvU warrant that it comes 
from GkxL Since man may by natural means possess himself of the knowledge of 
physical laws, the true miracle which God works, and the pretended mirade which only 
man works, are upon this theory far leas easy to distinguish from each other : Oortez, 
for example, oould deceive Mcntesuma by predicting an eclipse of the sun. Oertaln 
typical mirades, like the resurrection of Lasarus, refuse to be classed as events within 
the realm of nature, in the sense in which the term nature is ordinarily used. Our 
Lord, moreover, seems clearly to ezdudo such a theory as this, when he says : "If I bj 
tteSagvafficdoMtoatdiinons*' (La]ull:20); ]Urkl:41— "I will; be tkoa mada dota." The view of 
Babbage is inadequate, not only because it falls to recognize any immediate exerclaa 
of lOfQ in the miracle, but because it regards nature as a mere mcuiMne which can ope- 
rate apart from God — a purely delstic method of conception. On this view, many of 
the products of mere natural law might be called mlradcs. The miracle would be only 
the occasional manifestation of a higher order of nature, like the comet occasionaUy 
invading the solar system. William Elder, Ideas from Nature: " The century-plant 
which we have seen growing from our childhood may not unfold its blossoms until our 
old age comes upon us, but the sudden wonder is natural notwithstanding.'* If, how- 
ever, we interpret nature dynamically, rather than mechanically, and regard it as the 
regular working of the divine will instead of the automatic operation of a machine, 
there is much in this view which we may adopt. Mirade may be both natural and 
supernatural. We may hold, with Babbage, that it has natural antecedents, while at 
the same time we hold that it is produced by the Immediate agency of God. We pro- 
ceed therefore to an alternative and preferable definition, which in our judgment 
combines the merits of both that have been mentioned. On miracles as already 
defined, see Mozley, Mirades, preface, Iz-xxvl, 7,148-166; Bushnell, Nature and Supers 
natural, 883-838; Smlth*s and Hastings' Diet, of Bible, art: Miracles; Abp. Temple, 
Bampton Lectures for 1884 : 196-221 ; Sbedd, Dogm. Theology. 1 : 641, 542. 

B. Alternative and Preferable Definition. — A miiaole is an event in 
nature, so extraordinary in itself and so coinciding with the prophecj or 
command of a religions teacher or leader, as fully to warrant the con- 
viction, on the part of those who witness it^ that God has wrought it with 
the design of certifying that this teacher or leader has been commissioned 
by him. 

This definition has certain marked advantages as compared with the pre- 
liminary definition given above : — ( a ) It recognizes the immanence of 
Qod and his immediate agency in nature, instead of assuming an antithesis 
between the laws of nature and the will of God. (&) It regards the miia- 
de as simply an extraordinary act of that same God who is already present 
in all natural operations and who in them is revealing his general plaxL 
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( o } It holds that natural law, as the method of God's regnlar activity, in 
no way precludes unique exertions of his power when these will best secure 
his purpose in creation. ( d ) It leaves it possible that all mirades may 
have their natural explanations and may hereafter be traced to natural 
causesy while both miracles and their natural causes may be only names 
for the one and self-same will of God. ( 6 ) It reconciles the daims of 
both science and religion : of science, by permitting any possible or prob- 
able physical antecedents of the miracle ; of religion, by maintaining that 
these very antecedents together with the miracle itself are to be interpreted 
as signs of God's special commission to him under whose teaching or 
leadership the miracle is wrought 

Auffustlne, who declares that "Del voluntas rerum natura est,'* defines the miracle 
In De Givltate Del, 21 : 8— "Portentum ergo fit non contra naturam, sed contra quam 
est nota natura.'* He says also that a birth Is more miraculous than a resurrection, 
because it is more wonderful that something that never was should begin to be, than 
that something that was and ceased to be should begin again. B. G. Robinson, Christ. 
Theology, 104 — ^' The natural is Ood's work. He originated it. There is no separation 
between the natural and the supematuraL The natural is supernatural. Ood works 
in everything. Every end, even though attained by mechanical means, is GK>d'send 
as truly as if he wrought by miracle." Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, UI, regards 
miracle as something exceptional, yet under the control of natural law ; the latent in 
nature suddenly manifesting itself; the revolution resulting from the slow accumula- 
tion of natural forces. In the Windsor Hotel fire, the heated and charred woodwork 
suddenly burst into flame. Flame is very different from mere heat, but it may be the 
result of a regularly rising temperature. Nature may be Ood's regular action, miracle 
its unique result. God's regular action may be entirely free, and yet its extraordinary 
result may be entirely natural. With these qualifications and explanations, we may 
adopt the statement of Biedermann, Dogmatlk, 681-601— ** Everything is miracle,— 
therefore faith sees God everywhere ; Nothing is miracle, —therefore science sees God 
nowhere.'* 

Miracles are never considered by the Scripture writers as infractions of law. Bp. 
Southampton, Place of Miracles, 18—" The Hebrew historian or prophet regarded mlr- 
aclesas only the emergence into sensible experience of that divine force which was all 
along, though invisibly, controlling the course of nature." Hastings, Dlble Dictionary, 
4 : 117— '^ The force of a miracle to us, arising from our notion of law, would not be felt 
by a Hebrew, because he had no notion of natural law." Pb. 77 : 19, 20 — " fhj vaj vm in the 
tea, And thj paths in tht great vatan, And tky footitapt van not knoTn"*They knew not, and we 
know not, by what precise means the deliverance was wrought, or by what precise track 
the passage through the Bed Sea was effected ; aU we know is that "Thonleddasttkjpaapla 
like a flock, Bj tha hand of Koaes and ianm." J. M. Whlton, Miracles and Supernatural Beligion : 
^The supernatural is in nature itself, at its very heart, at its very life; . . . not an 
outside power interfering with the course of nature, but an inside power vitalizing 
nature and operating through it." Grifilth-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 86— ** Mir- 
acle, instead of spelling* monster', as Bmerson said, simply bears witness to some 
otherwise unknown or unrecognized aspect of the divine character." Shedd, Dogm. 
TheoL, 1:638— "To cause the sun to rise and to cause Lazarus to rise, both demand 
omnipotence; but the manner in which omnipotence works in one instance is unlike 
the manner in the other." 

Miracle is an immediate operation of God ; but, since all natural processes are also 
Immediate operations of Gk)d, we do not need to deny the use of these natural pro- 
cesses, so far as they will go, in miracle. Such wonders of the Old Testament as the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gk>morrah, the partings of the Bed Sea and of the Jordan, the 
oaUlng down of fire from heaven by Elijah and the destruction of the army of Senna- 
cherib, are none the less works of God when regarded as wrought by the use of natural 
means. In the New Testament Christ took water to make wine, and took the five 
loaves to make bread, just as In ten thousand vineyards to-day he is turning the moist- 
ure of the earth into the Juice of the grape, and in ten thousand fields is turning carbon 
into com. The virgin-birth of Christ may be an extreme taistance of parthenogeneslB, 
which Professor Loeb of Chicago has Just demoastrated to take place in other than the 
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lowest forms of life and which he believes to be possible in alL Christ's resurrection 
may be an illustration of the power of the normal and perfect human spirit to take to 
itself a proper body, and so may be the type and prophecy of that great change when 
we too shall lay down our life and take it again. The scientist may yet lind that his 
disbelief is not only disbelief in Christ, but also disbelief in science. All miracle may 
have its natural side, though we now are not able to disoem it ; and, it this were true, 
the Christian argument would not one wtilt be weakened, for still miracle would evidence 
the extraordinary working of the immanent Gk)d, and the impartation of his knowl- 
edge to the proph«5t or apostle who was his instrument. 

This view of the miracle renders entirely unnecessary and irrational the tieatment 
accorded to the Scripture narratives by some modem theologians. There is a credulity 
of scepticism, which minimlzen the miraculous element in the Bible and treats it as 
mythical or legendary, in spite of clear evidence that it belongs to the realm of actual 
history. Pfleiderer, Philos. Belig., 1:205— ^Miraculous legends arise in two ways, 
partly out of the idealizing of the real, and partly out of the realizing of the ideaL 
. . . Bvery occurrence may obtain for the religious Judgment the significance of a sign 
or proof of the world-governing power, wisdom, justice or goodness of God. . . . 
Miraculous histories are a poetic realizing of reUgious ideas." Pfleiderer quotes (Goethe's 
apothegm : " Miracle is faith's dearest child.'* Foster, Finality of the Christian Beligion, 
128-138— ** We most honor biblical miraculous narratives when we seek to understand 
them as poesies.'* Bitschl defines miracles as ^Hhose striking natural occuirenoes 
with which the experience of God's special help is connected." He leaves doubtful the 
bodily resurrection of Christ, and many of his school deny it ; see Mead, Bitschl's Place 
in the History of Doctrine, IL We do not need to interpret Christ's resurrection as a 
mere appearance of his spirit to the disciples. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Books, 203 
— ^* In the hands of perfect and spiritual man, the forces of nature are pliant and tract* 
able as they are not in ours. The resurrection of Christ is only a sign of the superior^ 
ity of the life of the perfect spirit over external conditions. It may be perfectly in 
accordance with nature." Myers, Human Personality, 2 : :.'88 — *' I predict that, in oon- 
sequence of the new evidence, all reasonable men, a century hence, will believe the 
resurrection of Christ." We may add that Jesus himself intimates that the working of 
miracles is hereafter to be a common and natural manifestation of the new life which 
he imparts: Joluii4:12— "EetbatbelieTetlioa mi, tiie vorkB Uuttldo lUUlie do also ; and grater vwki 
than time shall he do, booaiiM I go onto the Father." 

We append a number of opinions, ancient and modem, with regard to miracles, ah 
tending to show the need of so defining them as not to conflict with the Just claims of 
science. Aristotle : " Nature is not full of episodes, like a bad tragedy." Shakespeare^ 
All's Well that Ends Well, 2:8: 1— "They say miracles are past; and we have out 
philosophical persons to make modern and familiar things supernatural and causeless. 
Hence it is that we make trifles of terrors, ensconsing ourselves into seeming knowl- 
edge, when we should submit ourselves to an unknown fear." Keats, Lamia : " There 
was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; We know her woof, her texture : she is given In 
the dull catalogue of common things." Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 884 — " Biological and 
psychological science unite in affirming that every event, organic or psychic, is to be 
explained in the terms of its immediate antecedents, and that it can be so explained. 
There is therefore no necessity, there is even no room, for interference. If the exist- 
ence of a Deity depends upon the evidence of intervention and supernatural agency, 
faith in the divine seems to be destroyed in the scientific mind." Theodore Parker: 
*• No whim in God, —therefore no miracle in nature." Armour, Atonement and Law, 
16-88— ** The miracle of redemption, like all miracles, is by intervention of adequate 
power, not by suspension of law. Bedcmptlon is not " the great exception.' It is the 
fullest revelation and vindication of law." Gore, In Lux Mundi, 820— " Bedemptlon is 
not natural but supernatural— supernatural, that is, in view of the ftilse nature which 
man made for himself by excluding God. Otherwise, the work of redemption Is only 
the reconstitution of the nature which God had designed.'* Abp. Trench : ^* The world 
of nature is throughout a witness for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same 
hand, growing out of the same root, and being constituted for this very end. The 
characters of nature which everywhere meet the eye are not a common but a sacred 
writing,— they are the hieroglyphics of God," Pascal : " Nature is the image of grace." 
President Mark Hopkins: "Christianity and perfect Beason are identical." See Mead, 
Supernatural Bevelation, 97-123; art. : Miracle, by Bernard, in Hastings* Dictionary of 
the Bible. The modem and improved view of the miracle is perhaps best presented by 
T. H. Wright, The Finger of God; and by W. N. Bice, Christian Faith in an Age of 
Science, 838. 
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2. PosHhiliiy of Miracle. 

An event in nature may be cansed by an agent in nature yet above 
nature. This is evident from the f oUowing considerations : 

(a) Lower forces and laws in nature are frequently counteracted and 
transcended by the higher ( as mechanical forces and laws by chemical, and 
chemical by vital), while yet the lower forces and laws are not suspended 
or annihilated, but are merged in the higher, and made to assist in accom- 
plishing purposes to which they are altogether unequal when left to them- 
selves. 

By nature we mean nature in the proper sense — not * everythingr tbat is not God,' but 
* eyerytfaJnff that is not Gk)d or made in the ima«e of God * ; see Hopkins, Outline Study 
of Man, 868, 269. Bian's will does not belong to nature, but is above nature. On the 
tranwoending of lower foroes by higher, see Murphy, Habit and Intelligence, 1:88. 
James Robertson, Early Iteligion of Israel, 83~"Is it impossible that there should be 
imique things in the world ? Is it scientific to assert that there are not ? " Ladd, Phi- 
losophy of Knowledge, 406 — ** Why does not the projecting part of the coping-stone fall, 
in obedience to the law of gravitation, from the top of yonder building? Because, as 
phsrslcs declares, the foroes of cohesion, acting under quite diHerent laws, thwart and 
oppose for the time being the law of gravitation. . . . But now, after a frosty 
night, the coping-stone actually breaks off and tumbles to the ground ; for that unique 
law which makes water forcibly expand at 38° Fahrenheit has contradicted the laws of 
oobesion and has restored to the law of gravitation its temporarily suspended rights 
over this maas of matter.'* Gore, Incarnation, 48— " Evolution views nature as a pro- 
gressive order in which there are new departures, fresh levels won, phenomena 
unknown before. When organic life appeared, the future did not resemble the past. 
So when man came. Christlsanewnature— the creative Word made flesh. It is to be 
expected that, as new nature, he will exhibit new phenomena. New vital energy will 
radiate from him, controlling the material forces. Miracles are the proper aooomi>ani- 
ments of his i)er8on." We may add that, as Christ is the Immanent God, he is present 
in nature while at the same time he is above nature, and he whose steady will is the 
essence of all natural law can transcend all past exertions of that wllL The infinite 
One is not a being of endless monotony. William Elder, Ideas from Nature, 166 — *' God 
is not bound hopelessly to his process, like Ixlon to his wheeL** 

(6) The human will acts upon its physical organism, and so upon nature, 
and produces results which nature left to herself never could accomplish, 
while yet no law of nature is suspended or violated. Gravitation still ope- 
rates upon the axe, even while man holds it at the surface of the water — 
for the axe still has weight (c/. 2 E. 6 : 5-7). 

Versus Hume, Philos. Works, 4 : 130— "A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature.*' 
Christian apologists have too often needlessly embarrassed their argument by accept- 
ing Hume's definition. The stigma is entirely undeserved. If man can support the axe 
at the surface of the water while gravitation still acts upon it, God can certainly, at 
the prophet's word, make the iron to swim, while gravitation still acts upon it. But this 
last is miracle. See Mansel, Essay on Miracles, in Aids to Faith, 26, 27: After the 
greatest wave of the season has landed its pebble high up on the beiush, I can move the 
pebble a foot further without altering the foroe of winder wave or climate in a distant 
conUnent. Fisher, Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 471 ; Hamilton, Autology, 685-690; 
Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 445 ; Bow, Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences, 64-74 ; 
A. A. Hodge : Pulling out a new stop of the organ does not suspend the working or 
destroy the harmony of the other stops. The pump does not suspend the law of 
gravitation, nor does our throwing a ball into the air. If gravitation did not act, the 
upward velocity of the bcdl would not diminish and the ball would never return. 
** Gravitation draws iron down. But the magnet overcomes that attraction and draws 
the iron up. Tet hero is no suspension or violation of law, but rather a harmonious 
working of two laws, each in its sphere. Death and npt life is the order of nature. But 
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men live notwlfcbgtandlng. Uf e is supematuraL Only as a force additional to mere 
nature works against nature does life exist. So spiritual life uses and transcends the 
laws of nature" (Sunday School Times). Gladden, What Is Left? eO~'* Wherever 
you find thought, choice, love, you find something that is not under the dominion of 
fixed law. These are the attributes of a free personality." William James : ^' We need 
to substitute the penoiuA view of life for the impenonal and meehanieal view. Mechao- 
ioal rationalism Is narrowness and partial induction of facts, — It 1b not science.*' 

( c ) In all free cauBation, there is an acting without means. Man acts 
upon external nature through his physical organism, but, in moving his 
physical organism, he acts directly upon matter. In other words, the 
human will can use means, only because it has the power of acting initially 
witTumt means. 

See Hopldns, on Prayer-gauge, 10, and in Princeton Review, Sept. 1888:188. A. J. 
ISalfour, Foundations of Belief, 311 — ** Not Divinity alone intervenes in the world of 
things. Bach living soul, in its measure and degree, does the same." Each soul that 
acts tn any way on its surroundings does so on the principle of the miracle. PhUlips 
Brooks, life, 3 :860— *' The making of all events miraculous is no more an abolition of 
miracle than the flooding of the world with sunshine is an extinction of the sun." 
George Adam Smith, on Is. 83:14— "derMiruig fire . . . •Ttrlastiii; banuogs": ^*If we look 
at a conflagration through smoked glass, we see buildings collapsing, but we see no 
fire. So science sees results, but not the power which produces them ; sees cause and 
effect, but does not see Ood.'* P. S. Henson : *' The current in an electric wire is invis- 
ible so long as it circulates uniformly. But cut the wire and insert a piece of carbon 
between the two broken ends, and at once you have an arc-light that drives away the 
rtiirkntfiifii. So miracle is only the momentary interruption in the operation of uniform 
laws, which thus gives light to the ages," — or, let ussay rather, the momentary change 
in the method of their operation whereby the will of God takes a new form of mani- 
festation. Pfleideier, Qrundrlss, 100— *' Spinoza leugnete ihre metaphysische MtfgUch- 
keit, Hume ihre geechichtliche Brkennbarkeit, Kant ihre practlBche Brauohbarkeit, 
Sohleiermacher ihre religiose Bedeutsamkeit, Hegel Ihre geistige Beweiskraf t, Fichto 
ihre wahre Christlichkeit, und die kritlsohe Theologie Ihre wahre Qeschichtlichkeit.'* 

( d ) What the human ^nll, considered as a supernatural force, and what 
the chemical and yital forces of nature itself, are demonstrably able to 
accomplish, cannot be regarded as beyond the power of God, so long as 
Qod dwells in and controls the universe. If man's will can act directly 
upon matter in his own physical organism, God's will can work imme- 
diately upon the system which he has created and which he sustains. In 
other words, if there be a Gbd, and if he be a personal being, miracles are 
possible. The impoBsibilily of miracles can be maintained only upon prin- 
ciples of atheism or pantheism.. 

See Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, 19 ; Oox, Miracles, an Argument and a 
ChaUenge: "Anthropomorphism is preferable to hylomorphism.*' Newman Smsrth, 
Old Faiths in a New Light, ch. 1 — ** A miracle is not a sudden blow struck in the face 
of nature, but a use of nature, according to its Inherent capacities, by higher powers." 
See also Qloata, Wunder und Naturgesetz, in Studien und Kritikcn, 1866 : 408^6; Gun- 
saulus, Transfiguration of Christ, 18, 19, 26; Andovor Keview, on **Bobert Eismere,'* 
1888 : 308 ; W. B. Gladstone, in Nineteenth Century, 1888 : 766-788 ; Dubois, on Science and 
Miracle, In New Bnglander, July, 1880: 1-82— Three postulates: (1) Every particle 
attracts every other in the universe : ( 2 ) Man's will is free ; ( 2 ) Every volition is accom- 
panied by corresponding brain-action. Hence every TOlltion of ours causes changes 
throughout the whole universe; also, in Century Magazine, Dea 1894 : 229— Conditions 
are never twice the same in nature ; all things are the results of will, since we know 
that the least thought of ours shakes the universe ; miracle is simply the action of will 
in unique conditions ; the beginning of life, the origin of consdousnees, these are mir- 
acles, yet they are strictly natural ; prayer and the mind that frames it are conditions 
which the Mind in nature cannot ignore, C/. PillS : 3 — " our G«d is in tk« kMTtiu : He kath dooe 
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wUUotnr k« pkned" - bis almighty power and freedom do away with all a priori objeo- 
tioDS to miraoleB. If Ood is not a mere force^ but a penon, then miracles are possible. 

( 6 ) This possibility of mirades becomes doubly sure to those who see 
in Christ none other than the immanent God manifested to creatures. The 
liOgos or divine Beason who is the principle of all growth and evolution 
can make Qod known only by means of successive new impartations of his 
energy. Since all progress implies increment, and Christ is the only 
fiouroe of life, the whole history of creation is a witness to the possibility 
of mirade. 

See A. H. Strong, Christ In Creation, 108-106— "This conception of evolution is that 
of Lotae. That great philosopher, whose influence is more potent than any other in 
present thought, does not regard the universe as a plenum to which nothing can be 
added in the way of force. He looks upon the universe rather as a plastic organism to 
which new impulses can be imparted from him of whose thought and will it is an 
expression. These impulses, once imparted, abide in the organism and are thereafter 
subject to its law. Though these impulses come from within, they come not from the 
f nite mechanism but from the immanent Ood. Robert Browning's phrase, * All 's love, 
but all 's law,' must be interpreted as meaning that the very movements of the planets 
and all the operations of nature are revelations of a personal and present God, but it 
must not be interpreted as meaning that God runs in a rut, that he is confined to mech- 
anism, that he is incapable of unique and startling manifestations of power. 

" The Idea that gives to evolution its hold upon thinking minds is the idea of conti- 
nuity. But absolute continuity is Inconsistent with progress. If the future Is not sim- 
ply a reproduction of the past, there must be some new cause of change. In order to 
progress there must be either a new force, or a new combination of forces, and the 
new combination of forces can be explained only by some new force that causes the 
combination. This new force, moreover, must be intelligent force, if the evolution is 
to be toward the better instead of toward the worse. The continuity must be conti- 
nuity not of forces but of plan. The forces may increase, nay, they must increase, unless 
the new is to be a mere repetition of the old. There must be additional energy 
imparted, the new combination brought about, and all this Implies purpose and wilL 
But through all there runs one continuous plan, and upon this plan the rationality of 
evolution depends. 

** A man builds a house. In laying the foundation he uses stone and mortar, but he 
makes the walls of wood and the roof of tin. In the superstructure be brings into 
play dttferent laws from those which apply to the foundation. There is continuity, 
not of material, but of plan. Progress from cellar to garret requires breaks here and 
there, and the bringing in of new forces ; in fact, without the bringing in of these new 
forces the evolution of the house would bo impossible. Now substitute for the foun- 
dation and superstructure living things like the chrysalis and the butterfly ; imagine 
the power to work from within and not from without ; and you see that true continu- 
ity does not exdude but involves new beginnings. 

!* Bvolution, then, depends on increments of force plus continuity of plan. New ore- 
atlons are possible because the immanent Ood has not exhausted himself. Miracle is 
possible because Ood is not fto away, but is at hand to do whatever the needs of his 
moral universe may require. Regeneration and answers to prayer are possible for the 
very reason that these are the objects for which the universe was built. If we were 
deists, believing in a distant Ood and a mechanical universe, evolution and Christian- 
ity would be irreconcilable. But since we believe in a dynamical universe, of which 
the personal and living Ood is the inner source of eneigy, evolution is but the basis, 
foundation and background of Christianity, the silent and regular working of him 
who, in the fulness of time, utters his voice in Christ and the Cross." 

Lotee's own statement of his position may be found in his Microoosmos, 2: 479sg. 
Professor James Ten Broeke has interpreted him as follows : " He makes the possibil- 
ity of the miracle depend upon the close and intimate action and reaction between the 
world and the pereonal Absolute, in consequence of which the movements of the nat- 
ural world are carried on only t^rou^h the Absolute, with the possibility of a variation 
in the general ooiurse of things, according to exiBting facts and the purpose of the 
divine Oovemor." 
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3. ProbaMlity of Miracles. 

A. We acknowledge that, bo long as we confine onr attention to nature, 
there is a presumption against miracles. Experience testifies to the imi- 
formity of natural law. A general uniformity is needful, in order to make 
possible a rational calculation of the future, and a proper ordering of life. 

See Butler, Analogy, part ii, chap. 11 ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 8-46 ; 
Modem Soeptldsxn, 1: 179-227; Chalmers, Christian Revelation, 1: 47. G. D. B. Pep- 
per : " Where there is no law, no settled order, there can be no miracle. The miracle 
presupposes the law, and the importance assicmed to miracles is the recognition of the 
reign of law. But the making and launching of a ship may be governed by law, no less 
than the sailing of the ship after it is launched. So the introduction of a higher spirit- 
ual order into a merely natural order constitutes a new and unique event." Some 
Christian apologists have erred in affirming that the miracle was antecedently as prob- 
able as any other event, whereas only its antecedent improbability gives it value as a 
proof of revelation. Horace : "Nee deus Intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus Indderit.** 

B. But we deny that this nniformitj of nature is absolute and nniTcr- 
sal. ( a ) It Ib not a truth of reason that can have no exceptions, like the 
axiom that a whole is greater than its parts. ( 6 ) Experience could not 
warrant a belief in absolute and uniyersal uniformity, xmless experience 
were identical with absolute and universa] knowledge. ( c ) We know, on 
the contrary, from geology, that there have been breaks in this unif ormity . 
such as the introduction of vegetable, animckl and human life, which can- 
not be accounted for, except by the manifestation in nature of a super- 
natural power. 

( a ) Compare the probability that the sun will rise to-morrow morning with the cer- 
tain^ that two and two make four. Huxley, Lay Sermons, 158, indignantly denies that 
there Is any ' must ' about the uniformity of nature : ** No one is entitled to say a pri- 
ori that any given so-called miraculous event is impossible." Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, 1 : 84 — " There is no evidence for the statement that the mass of the uni- 
verse is a definite and unchangeable quantity " ; 108, 100— '* Why so confidently assume 
that a rigid and monotonous uniformity is the only, or the highest, indication of order, 
the order of an ever living Spirit, above all? How is it that we depreciate machine- 
made articles, and prefer those in which the artistic impulse, or the fitness of the indi- 
vidual case, is free to shape and to make what is literally manufactured, hand-made? 
.... Dangerous as teleological arguments in general may be, we may at least safely 
say the world was not designed to make science easy. ... To call the verses of a 
poet, the politics of a statesman, or the award of a judge mechanical, implies, as Lotzc 
has pointed out, marked disparagement, although it implies, too, precisely those char- 
acteristics—exactness and invariability — in which Maxwell would have us see a token 
of the divine." Surely then we must not insist that divine wisdom must always run in 
a rut, must ever repeat itself, must never exhibit itself in unique acts like incarna- 
tion and resurrection. See Edward Hitchcock, in Bib. Sao., 20: 489-661, on **The Law 
of Nature*s Constancy Subordinate to tlie Higher Law of Change **; Jevons, Principles 
of Science, 2 : 430-438 ; Mozley, Miracles, 28. 

(b) 8. T. Coleridge, Table Talk, 18 December, 1831— '* The light which experience 
gives us is a lantern on the stem of the ship, which shines only on the waves behind 
us." Hobbes: "Experience condudeth nothing universally." Brooks, Foundations 
of Zoology, 181— "Evidence can teUus only what has happened, and it can never 
assure us that the future must be Uke the past; 132— Proof that all nature is mechani- 
cal would not be inconstetent with the belief that everythhig in nature is Immediately 
sustained by Providence, and that my volition oounts for something in determining 
the course of events." Boy oe. World and Individual, 2 : 204 — ** Uniformity is not abso- 
lute. Nature is a vaster realm of Ufe and meaning, of which we men form a part, and 
of which the final unity is tn God's life. The rhythm of the heart-beat has its normal 
regularity, yet its limited persistence. Nature may be merely the hdbiU of free toOL 
Every region of this universally conscious world may be a centre whence issues new 
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oonsoiotis life for oommunlcation to all the worlds.** Prindpfd Eairbaim : *' Nature is 
Spirit." We prefer to say : ** Nature is the manifestation of spirit, the regrulariiies of 
freedom." 

( c ) Other breaks in the uniformity of nature are the coming of Christ and the regen- 
eration of a human souL Harnack, What is Christianity, 18, holds that though there 
are no Interruptions to the working of natural laWTnatural law is not yet fully known. 
While there are no miracles, there is plenty of the miraculous. The power of mind over 
matter is beyond our present conceptions. Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 210— The 
effects are no more consequences of the laws than the laws are consequences of the 
effects* both laws and effects are exercises of divine wllL King, Reconstruction in 
Theology, 66— We must hold, not to theuniformUy of law, but to the univeraaLity of law ; 
for evolution has successive stages with new laws coming in and becoming dominant 
that had not before appeared. The new and higher stage is practically a miracle from 
the point of view of the lower. See British Quarterly Review, Oct. 1881 : IM ; Martln- 
eau. Study, 2: 200, 208, 2909. 

0. Since the inworking of fhe moral law into the oonstitation and 
course of nature shows that nature exists, not for itself, but for the con- 
templation and use of moral beings, it is probable that the Qod of nature 
will produce effects aside from those of natural law, whenever there are 
sufficiently important moral ends to be served thereby. 

Beneath the expectation of uniformity Is the Intuition of final cause; the former 
may therefore give way to the latter. See Porter, Human Intellect, 60^-616— Eflident 
causes and final causes may confilct, and then the efficient give place to the flnaL This 
is miracle. See Hutton, In Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1885, and Channing, Bvldences of 
Bevealed Beligion, quoted In Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 634, 636—'* The order of the uni- 
verse is a means, not an end, and like all other means must give way when the end can 
be best promoted without it. It is the mark of a weak mind to make an idol of order 
and metiiod ; to cling to established forms of business when they clog instead of advanc- 
ing it." Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 857— ''The stability of the heavens is in the 
sight of Qod of leas Importance than the moral growth of the human spirit." This is 
proTCd by the Incarnation. The Christian sees In this little earth the scene of God's 
greatest revelation. The superiority of the spiritual to the physical helps us to see our 
true dignity in the creation, to rule our bodies, to overcome our sins. Christ's suffer- 
ing shows us that Ood is no indifferent spectator of hunum pain. He subjects himself 
to our conditions, or rather in this subjection reveals to us God's own eternal suffering 
for sin. The atonement enables us to solve the problem of sin. 

D. The existence of moral disorder consequent upon the free acts of 
man's will, therefore, changes the presumption against miracles into a pre- 
sumption in their favor. The non-appearance of miracles, in this case, 
would be the greatest of wonders. 

Steams, Bvidenoe of Christian Experience, 831-336 — So a man's personal oonsdous- 
ness of sin, and above all his personal experience of regenerating grace, will constitute 
the best preparation for the study of miracles. " Christianity cannot be proved except 
to a bad conscience." The dying Vlnet said well : " The greatest miracle that I know of 
Is that of my conversion. I was dead, and I live ; I was blind, and I see ; I was a slave, 
and I am free ; I was an enemy of God, and I love him ; prayer, the Bible, the society of 
Christians, these were to me a source of profound ennui ; whilst now It is the pleasures 
of the world that are wearisome to me, and piety is the source of all my Joy. Behold 
the miracle I And If Gk)d has been able to work that one, there are none of which he Is 
not capable." 

ret the physical and the moral are not '* sundered as with an axe." Nature is but the 
lower stage or Imperfect form of the revelation of God's truth and holiness and love. 
It prepares the way for the mtrade by suggesting, though more dimly, the same 
essential characteristics of the divine nature. Ignorance and sin necessitate a larger 
disclosure. G. S. Lee, The Shadow Christ, 84 — *' The pillar of cloud was the dim night- 
lamp that Jehovah kept burning over his Inftot children, to show them that he was there. 
They did not know that the night Itself was God." Why do we have Christmas pres- 
ents in Christian homes? Because the parents do not love their children at other times ? 
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No ; but because the mind becomeB sluggish In tbe presence of merely regular Mnrtimiff^ 
and special gifts are needed to wake it to gratitude. So our sluggish and unlovfnff 
minds need special testimonies of the divine mercy. Shall God alone be shut up to 
dull uniformities of action ? Shall the heavenly Father alone be unable to make special 
communications of love ? Why then are not miracles and revivals of religion oonstant 
and uniform ? Because uniform blessings would be regarded simply as workings of a 
machine. See Mosley, Miracles, preface, zziv; Turner, Wish and Will, aa-316; N. W. 
Taylor, Moral Government, 8 : 888-423. 

E. As belief in the possibility of miracles rests upon our belief in the 
existence of a personal God, so belief in the probability of miracles rests 
upon our belief that God is a moral and benevolent being. He who has 
no God but a God of physical order will regard miracles as an impertinent 
intrusion upon that order. But he who yields to the testimony of con- 
science and regards Qod as a God of holiness, will see that man*s unhoU- 
ness renders God's miraculous interposition most necessary to man and 
most becoming to God. Our view of miracles will therefore be determined 
by our belief in a moral, or in a non-moral, God. 

Philo, in his life of Moses, 1: 88» speaking of the miracles of the quails and of the 
water from the rock, says that **aU these unexpected and extraordinary things are 
amusements or playthings of God." He believes that there is room for arbitrariness 
in the divine procedure. Scripture however represents miracle as an extraordlnarv, 
rather than as an arbitrary, act It is "hif vork, kis itnngB work . . . hif aet, hif itnuoga ut*' 
( Is. 28 : 8i ). God*s ordinary method is that of regular growth and development. Chad- 
wick, IJnltarianism, 7S — " Nature is economical. If she wants an apple, she develops a 
leaf ; if she wants a brain, she develops a vertebra. We always thought well of back- 
bone *, and, if Goethe's was a sound suggestion, we think better of it now.*' 

It is commonly, but very erroneously, taken for granted that miracle requires a 
greater exercise of power than does God's upholding of the ordinary processes of 
nature. But to an omnipotent Being our measures of power have no application. The 
question is not a question of power, but of rationality and love. Miracle Implies self- 
restraint, as well as self -unfolding, on the part of him who works it. It is therefore 
not God's common method of action ; it Is adopted only when regular methods will not 
suffice ; it often seems accompanied by a sacrifice of feeling on the part of Christ ( Hat. 
17 : 17— "0 f aitliltii and parTvne genaratioii, hem long skaU I be vitk jim. 7 kov long shall I bear with jeii? 
bring him hither to ne" ; lark 7 : 34— "looking up to koann, ke sigked, and saitk unto kia, Bpkphatha, that is, 
Be opened"; cf. Hat 12: 38— "in eril and adnlteroos gemvation seeketk after aagn; and there shall no sign 
be giT«n to it but the sign of Jonah tke propket" 

F. From the point of view of ethical monism the probability of mir^e 
becomes even greater. Since God is not merely the intellectnal but the 
moral Beason of the world, the disturbances of the world-order which are 
due to sin are the matters which most deeply affect him. Christ, the life of 
the whole system and of humanity as well, must suffer ; and, since we have 
evidence that he is merciful as well as just, it is probable that he will rec- 
tify the evil by extraordinary means, when merely ordinary means do not 
avail 

Like creation and providence, like inspiration and regeneration, miracle is a work in 
which Gk)d limits himself, by a new and peculiar exercise of his power, — limits himself 
as part of a process of condescending love and as a means of teaching sense-environed 
and sin-burdened humanity what it would not learn in any other way. Self-llmltatlon, 
however, is the very perfection and glory of God, for without it no self-sacrificing love 
would be possible ( see page 9, F. ). The probability of miracles is therefore argued not 
only from (^od's holiness but also from his love. His desire to save men from their 
sins must be as infinite as his nature. The incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, 
when once made known to us, commend themselves, not only as satisfying our human 
needs, but as worthy of a God of moral perfection. 
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An ariTonient for the probability of the miracle mi^ ht be drawn from the oonoeasioxiB 
of one of its chief modem opponents, Thomas H. Huxley. He tells us in different 
places that the object of science is " the discovery of the rational order that pervades the 
universe,'* which in spite of his professed a^rnosticism is an unconscious testimony to 
Reason and Will at the basis of all things. He tells us a^rain that there is no necesBlty in 
the uniformities of nature : " When we change * will ' into * must/ we Introduce anidea 
of necessity which has no warrant in the observed facts, and has no warranty that I 
can discover elsewhere." He speaks of *■* the infinite wickedness that has attended the 
course of human history.*' Yet he has no hope in man's power to save himself : "I would 
as soon adore a wilderness of apes," as the Pantheist's rationalized conception of 
humanity. He grants that Jesus Christ is " the noblest ideal of humanity which mankind 
has yet worshiped." Why should he not go further and concede that Jesus Christ most 
truly represents the infinite Reason at the heart of things, and that his purity and love, 
demonstrated by suffering and death, make it probable that God will use extraordi- 
nary means for man's deliverance? It is doubtful whether Huxley recognized his 
own personal sinfulness as fully as he recognized the sinfulness of humanity in generaL 
If be had done so, he would have been willing to accept miracle upon even a slight pre- 
ponderance of historical proof. As a matter of fkct, be rejected miracle upon the 
grounds assigned by Hume, which we now proceed to mention. 

4 T?te amount of testimony necessary to prove a miracle is no 
greater than that which is requisite to prove the ooourrenoe of any other 
nnusoal but confessedly possible event 

Hume, indeed, argned that a mirade is so oontradiotory of all hmnan 
experience that it is more reasonable to belieye any amount of testimony 
false than to beUeye a mirade to be true. 

The original form of the argument can be found in Homers Philosophical Works, i : 
12i-lfia See also Bib. Sac., Oct 1867: 615. For the most recent and plausibla statement 
of it, see Supernatural Religion, 1 : 66-9A. The argument maintains for substance 
that things are impossible because improbable. It ridicules the credulity of those who 
^ thrust their fists against the posts. And stiU insist they see the ghosts,*' and holds with 
the German phflosopher who declared that he would not believe in a miracle, even if 
he saw one with his own eyes. Christianity is so miraculous that it takes a miracle to 
make one believe it 

The argument is fallaoious, because 

( a ) It is chargeable with a petitio prinoipii, in malriug our own per- 
sonal experience the measure of all human experience. The same principle 
would make the proof of any absolutely new fact impossible. Even though 
Qod should work a miracle, he could never prove it 

( 6 ) It involves a self-contradiction, since it seeks to overthrow our faith 
in human testimony by adducing to the contrary the general experience of 
men, of which we know only from testimony. This general experience, 
moreover, is merely negative, and cannot neutralize that which is positive, 
except upon principles which would invalidate all testimony whatever. 

( c ) It requires belief in a greater wonder than those which it would 
escape. That multitudes of intelligent and honest men should against all 
their interests unite in deliberate and persistent falsehood, under the cir- 
cumstances narrated in the New Testament record, involves a change in the 
sequences of nature far more incredible than the mirades of Ohrist and his 
apostles. 

(a) John Stuart Mill, Essays on Theism, 216-841, grants that, even if a miracle were 
wrought, it would be Impossible to prove it In this he only echoes Hume, Miracles, 
112—** The ultimate standard by which we determine all disputes that may arise is 
always derived from experience and observation.*' But here our own personal exper- 
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fence is made the standard by which to Judge all human oxperi^use. Whately, Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte, shows that the same rule would require us to 
deny the existence of the great Frenchman, since Napoleon's conquests were contrary 
to all experience, and dyiliaed nations had never before been so subdued. The London 
Times for June 18, 1888, for the first time in at least a hundred years or in 81,200 issues, 
was misdated, and certain pages read June 17, although June 17 was Sunday. Yet the 
paper would have been admitted in a court of justice as evidenoe of a marrlagei The 
real wonder Is, not the break in experience, but the continuity without the break. 

( Z> ) Lyman Abbott : *' If the Old Testament told the story of a naval engagement 
between the Jewish people and a pagan people, in which all the ships of the pagan 
people were absolutely destroyed and not asingle man was killed among the Jews, all 
the sceptics would have scorned the narrative. Every one now belieyes it, except those 
who live in Spain.*' There are people who in a similar way refuse to investigate the 
phenomena of hypnotism, second sight, clairvoyance, and telepathy, declaring a priori 
that all these things are impossible. Prophecy, in the sense of prediction, is discred- 
ited. Upon the same principle wireless telegraphy might be denounced as an impost- 
ure. The son of Erin charged with murder defended himself by saying: ^*Your 
honor, I can bring fifty people who did not see me do It." Our faith in testimony can- 
not be due to experience. 

(c ) On this point, see Chalmers, Christian Bevelation, 8 : 70 ; Starkie on Evidence, 
730; DeQoincey, Theological Essays, l:ie»-188; Thornton, Old-fashioned Ethics, 143- 
1j3: Campbell on Miracles. Bouth's sermon on The Certainty of our Savior's Besur- 
rection had stated and answered this objection long before Hume propounded it. 

5. Evidential force of Miraeles, 

(a) Miracles are the natoral aooompaniments and attestations of new 
commiinioations from God. The great epochs of mirades — represented bj 
Moses, the prophets, the first and second comings of Christ — are coinci- 
dent with the great epochs of revelation. Mirades serve to draw attention 
to new trath, and cease when this troth has gained conency and foothold. 

Miracles are not scattered evenly over the whole couise of history. Few miracles are 
recorded during the 2800 years from Adam to Moses. When the N. T. Canon is com- 
pleted and the internal evidence of Scripture has attained its greatest strength, the 
external attestations by miracle are either wholly withdrawn or begin to disappear. 
The spiritual wonders of regeneration remain, and for these the way has been pre- 
pared by the long progress from the miracles of power wrought by Moses to the mir- 
ades of grace wrought by Christ. Miracles disappeared because newer and higher 
proofs rendered them unnecessary. Better things than these are now in evidence. 
Thomas Fuller : *' Miracles are the swaddlingKslothes of the infant church.'* John Fos- 
ter : ** Miracles are the great bell of the universe, which draws men to Qod*s sermon.** 
Henry Ward Beccher : '* Miracles are the midwives of great moral truths ; candles lit 
before the dawn but put out after the sun has risen.'* lUingworth, in Lux Mundi, 210 
— *' When we are told that miracles contradict experience, we point to the daily occurs 
rence of the spiritual miracle of regeneration and ask : *¥liiA is mm to ny, Thy am an frr- 
giTsa; oriony, AriMaodvalk?' (]Ui9:5)." 

Miracles and inspiration go together ; if the former remain in the church, the latter 
should remain also ; see Marsh, in Bap. Quar. Bev., 1887 : 826-242. On the cessation of 
miracles in the early church, see Henderson, Inspiration, 44M80; Bttckmann. in Zeit- 
sch. f . luth. TbeoL u. Klrche, 1878 : 218. On mirades in the second century, see Bar- 
nard, Literature of the Second Century, 13^180. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 
167 — '' The apostles were commissioned to speak for Christ tlU the N. T. Scriptures, his 
authoritative voice, were completed. In the apostolate we have a provisional inspira- 
tion ; in the N. T. a stereotyped inspiration ; the first being endowed with authority od 
interim to forgive sins, and the second having this authority in perpetuo.** Dr. Gor- 
don draws an analogy between coal, which is fossil sunlight, and the New Testament, 
which is fossa inspiration. Sabatier, Philos. Beligion, 74— '' The Bible ta very free fktun 
the senseless prodigies of oriental mythology. The great prophets, Isaiah, Amos, 
Mlcah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, work no miracles. Jesus' temptation in the wilder- 
ness is a victory of the moral consciousness over the reUgion of mere physical prodigy.*' 
Trench says that miracles cluster about the fiyumkUion of the theocratic kingdom 
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under Mosee and Joehuo, and about the restoration of that kingdom under Elijah and 
Ellsha. In the 6. T., miracles confute tho gods of Egypt under Moses, the Phoenician 
Baal under Elijah and EUsha, and the gods of Babylon under DanieL See Diman, The- 
istlo Argument, S7d, and art. : Miracle, by Bernard, In Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

(b) Miracles generally certify to the truth of doctrine, not directly , bnt 
indirectly ; otherwise a new miracle must needs accompany each new 
doctrine taught. Miracles primarily and directly certify to the divine com- 
mission and authority of a religious teacher, and therefore warrant accept- 
ance of his doctrines and obedience to his conmiands as the doctrines and 
commands of God, whether these be communicated at intervals or all 
together, orally or in written documents. 

The exceptions to the above statement are very few, and are found only in coses 
where the whole oommiasion and authority of Christ, and not some fragmentary doo- 
tcine, are involved. Jesus appeals to his miracles as proof of the truth of his teaching 
in Ibt 9:5^ 6— *' Whieh it eMiar to saj, Thy suu an forgiTen; or to uj, AiIm and valJc ? But that ja maj 
kilov tkat flia Son of maa kath authority on oarth to forgiTO sins (thon laith he to tho tick of the palsy), ir^ and 
take ip thy bed, and go onto thy hoose" ; 12:28— "if I by the spirit of God oast oat demons; then is the kingdom of 
God oome upon yoo." So Paul in Rom. 1 : i, says that Jesus " vas deelared to bo tho Son of God with 
power, .... by the resorreetion tnm ^e doad." Molr, Christian Bvldenoes, 223, quotes from 
Natural Religion, 181 — ''It is said that the theo-philaothropist Lar6velli&re-L6peaux 
onoe confided to Talleyrand liis disappointment at the ill success of his attempt to bring 
into vogue a sort of improved Christianity, a sort of benevolent rationalism which he 
had Invented to meet the wants of a benevolent age. * His propaganda made no 
way,' he said. ' What was he to do ?' he asked. The ex-bishop Talleyrand politely 
condoled with him, feared it was a difficult task to found a new religion, more diflicult 
than he had imagined, so dtfilcult that he hardly knew what to advise. ' Still, ' — so he 
went on after a moment's reflection, — * there is one plan which you might at least try : 
I should recommend you to be crucified, and to rise again the third day.*' See also 
Murphy, Scientific Bases of Fftith, 147-187 ; Farrar, Life of Christ, 1 : 16&-178. 

(c) Mixades, therefore, do not stand alone as evidences. Power alone 
sannot prove a divine commission. Purity of life and doctrine most go 
with the miracles to assure up that a religious teacher has come from God. 
The miracles and the doctrine in this manner mutually support each other, 
and form parts of one whole. The internal evidence for the Christian 
system may have greater power over certain minds and over certain ages 
than the external evidence. 

Pascal's aphorism that " doctrines must be judged by miracles, miracles by doctrine," 
needs to be supplemented by Mozloy's statment that " a supernatural fact is the proper 
proof of a supernatural doctrine, while a supernatural doctrine is not the proper proof 
of a supernatural fact." B. O. Robinson, Christian Theology, 107, would " defend mir- 
acles, but would not buttress up Christianity by them. ... No amount of miracles 
could convince a good man of the divine commission of a known bad man ; nor, on the 
other hand, could any degree of miraculous power sufQoe to silence the doubts of an 
evil-minded man. . . . The miracle is a certification only to him who can perceive 
Its significance. . . . The Christian church has the resurrection written all over it. 
Its very existence is proof of the resurrection. Twelve men could never have founded 
the church, if Christ had remained in the tomb. The living church is the burning bush 
that Is not consumed." Gore, Incarnation, 67 — " Jesus did not appear after his resur- 
rection to unbelievers, but to believers only,— which means that this crowning mir- 
acle was meant to confirm an existing faith, not to create one where it did not exist." 

Christian Union, July 11, 1891— "If the anticipated resurrection of Joseph Smith 
were to take place. It would add nothing whatever to the authority of the Mormon 
religion." Schurman, Agnosticism and Religion, 67— "Miracles are merely the bells 
to call primitive peoples to church. Sweet as the music they once made, modem ears 
find them Jangling and out of tune, and their dissonant notes scare away pious souls 
who would fain enter the temple of worship." A new definition of miracle which reo- 

9 ^ , 
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ognizes their poaslble daaslflcation as extraordinary occurrenoes In nature, yet sees In 
all nature the working of the living God, may do much to remove this prejudice. 
Bishop of Southampton, Place of Miracle, 63—** Miracles alone could not produce con- 
vlotion. The Pharisees ascribed them to Beelzebub. Though Jesus had done so many 
siflms, yet they believed not. . . . Though miracles were frequently wrou^t, they 
were rarely appealed to as evidence of the truth of the gcspeL They are simply signs 
of God's presence in his world. By itself a miracle had no evidential force. The only 
test for distinguishing divine from Satanic miracles is that of the moral character and 
purpose of the worker; and therefore miracles depend for all their force upon a pre- 
vious appreciation of the character and personality of Christ ( 79 )• The earliest apolo- 
gists make no use of miracles. They are of no value except in connection with proph> 
ecy. Miracles are the revelation of God, not the proof of revelation." Venus Super- 
natural Religion, 1 : 28, and Steams, in New Bcglander, Jan. 188S : 80. See Mozley, Mir- 
acles, 16; Nicoll, Life of Jesus Christ, 183; Mill, Logic, 874-388; H. B. Smith. Int. to 
Christ. Theology, 187-160 ; Fisher, in Joum. Christ. PhUos., April, 1883 :270-288L 

( (2 ) Yet the Christian mirades do not lose their value as evidence in the 
prooess of ages. The loftier the straotoie of Christian life and doctrine the 
greater need that its foundation be secure. The authority of Christ as a 
teacher of supernatural truth rests upon his mirades, and espedallj upon 
the miracle of his resurrection. That one miracle to which the church 
looks back as the source of her life canies with it irresistibly all the other 
miracles of the Scripture record ; upon it alone we may safely rest the 
proof that the Scriptures are an authoritative revelation from God. 

The miracles of Christ are simple correlates of the Incarnation— proper insignia of 
his royalty and divinity. By mere external evidence however we can more easily 
prove the resurrection than the incarnation. In our arguments with sceptics, we 
should not begin with the ass that spoke to Balaam, or the fish that swallowed Jonah, 
but with the resurrection of Christ ; that conceded, all other Biblical miracles will seem 
only natural preparations, accompaniments, or consequences. G. F. Wright, in Bib. 
Sac., 1889: 707— ** The difficulties created by the miraculous character of Christianity 
may be compared to those assumed by a builder when great permanence is desired tn 
the structure erected. It Is easier to lay the foundation of a temporary structure 
than of one which is to endure for the ages." I^ressensS : ** The empty tomb of Christ 
has been the cradle of the church, and if in this foundation of her faith the church has 
been mistaken, she must needs lay herself down by the side of the mortal remains, I 
say, not of a man, but of a religion.*' 

President Schurman believes the resurrection of Christ to be " an obsolete picture of 
an eternal truth — the fact of a continued life with Gk)d.*' Hamack, Wesen des Christen- 
thums, 102, thinks no consistent union of the gospel accounts of Christ's resurrection 
can be attained ; apparently doubts a literal and bodily rising ; yet traces Christianity 
back to an invincible faith in Christ's conquering of death and his continued life. 
But why believe the gospels when they speak of the sympathy of Christ, yet disbelieve 
them when they speak of his miraculous power ? We have no right to trust the narra- 
tive when it gives us Christ's words "Weep not" to the widow of Nain, (Luke 7 : 13), and 
then to distrust it when it tells us of his raising the widow's son. The words " Jens vipt ** 
belong inseparably to a story of which " Lasanu, oome fortk ! " forms a part ( John ii : 85^ 43 ). 
It is improbable that the disciples should have believed so stupendous a mirade as 
Christ's resurrection, if they had not previously seen other manifestations of mtracu- 
lous power on the part of Christ. Christ himself is the great miracle. The conception 
of him as the risen and glorified Savior can be explained only by the fftct that he did so 
rise. B. G. Bobinson, Christ. Theology, 109 — '* The Church attests the fact of the lesur- 
rection quite as much as the resurrection attests the divine origin of the church. Besur- 
rection, as an evidence, depends on the existence of the church which proclaims it." 

(e) The resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ — by which we mean 
his coming forth from the sepulchre in body as well as in spirit — is demon- 
strated by evidence as varied and as conclusive as that which proves to us 
any single fact of ancient history. Without it Christianity itself is inexpli- 
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cable, as is shown bj the failure of all modem lationalisiio theories to 
aooount for its rise and progress. 

In dlBciMBtng the evidenoe of Jesus' resurreotlon, wo are oonfroated with three main 
rationalistlo theories : 

L The Swo(m4heory of Strauss. This holds that Jesus did not really die. The oold 
and the spices of the sepulchre revived him. We reply that the blood and water, and 
the testimony of the centurion ( Mark 15 : 46 ), proved actual death ( see Bib. Sao., April, 
1880 : 228 ; Forrest, Christ of History and Experience, 187-170 ). The rolling away of the 
stone, and Jesus' power immediately after, are inconsistent with immediately preced- 
ing swoon and suspended animation. How was his life preserved? where did he go? 
when did he die? His not dying implies deceit on his own part or on that of his 
disdples. 

n. The Spirit-theory of Eeim. Jesus really died, but only his spirit appeared. The 
spirit of Jesus gave the disciples a sign of his oonthiued life, a telegram from heaven. 
But we reply that the telegram was untrue, for it aaserted that his body had risen from 
the tomb. The tomb was empty and the linen doths showed an orderly departure. 
Jesus himself denied that he was a bodiless spirit : " a spirit hath not flath and bonfli, as ja m ae 
haTi]ig"(lAke24: 39). Did "hiataah seaeomption" (iotsB: 81)? Was the penitent thief raised 
from the dead as much as he ? Godet, Lectures in Defence of the Christian Ifaith, lect. 1 : 
A dilemma for those who deny the f&ct of Christ's resurrection : Either his body 
remained in the hands of his disciples, or it was given up to the Jews. If the disciples 
retained it, they were impostors : but this is not maintained by modem rationalists. If 
the Jews retained it, why did they not produce it as conclusive evidence against the 
dlBcipleB? 

IIL The Fi8ion-th0ory of Benan. Jesus died, and there was no objective appearance 
even of his spirit. Mary Magdalene was the victim of subjective hallucination, and 
her hallucination became contagious. This was natural because the Jews expected 
that the Messiah would work miracles and would rise from the dead. We reply that 
the disciples did not expect Jesus* resurrection. The women went to the sepulchre, 
not to see a risen Bedeemer, but to embalm a dead body. Thomas and those at 
Emmaus had given up all hope. Four hundred years had passed since the days of 
miracles ; John the Baptist "did no minala" (John 10: 41 ) ; the Sadducees said "than is no nsnr- 
iMlion " ( lat 22 : 83 ). There were thirteen different appearances, to : L the Magdalen ; 2. 
other women; 3. Peter; 4. Emmaus; 6. the Twelve; 6. the Twelve after eight days; 
7. Qalllee seashore ; 8. Gtalilee mountain ; 9. Qalllee five hundred ; 10. James ; U. ascension 
at Bethany ; 12. Stephen ; 13. Paul on way to Damascus. Paul describes Christ's appear- 
ance to him as something objective, and he implies that Christ's previous appearances 
to others were objective also : " last of all [ these bodily appearances], .... ha appoand to bo also " 
(1 Gor. 15 : 8 ). Bruce, Apologetics, 886 — ** Paul's interest and intention in daBslng the two 
together was to level his own vision [ of Christ ] up to the objectivity of the early Chrls- 
tophanles. He believed that the eleven, that Peter in particular, had seen the risen Christ 
with the eye of the body, and he meant to daim for himself a vision of the same kind." 
Paul's was a sane, strong nature. Subjective visions do not transform human lives ; 
the resurrection moulded the apostles ; they did not create the resurrection (see Qore, 
Incarnation, 76). These appearances soon ceased, unlike the law of hallucinations, 
which Increase in frequency and intensity. It is impossible to explain the ordinances, 
the Lord's day, or Christianity itself, if Jesus did not rise from the dead. 

The resurrection of our Lord teaches three Important lessons : ( 1 ) It showed that his 
work of atonement was completed and was stamped with the divine approval ; ( 2 ) It 
showed him to be Lord of all and gave the one suillolent external proof of Christianity ; 
( 3 ) It furnished the ground and pledge of our own resurrection, and thus " broncht lift and 
imaortalitj to light *' ( 2 Ihn. 1 : 10 ). It must be remembered that the resurrection was the one 
sign upon which Jesus himself staked his claims— "tha sign ofJonah" (Ukell: 29); and that 
the resurrection is proof, not simply of Gk)d's power, but of Christ's own power : John 
10 : 18— "1 hava povar to laj it down, and I hava pover to taka it again'* ; 2: 18— ''tatroy this tampla, and in 

thradaTsI wiU nisoitnp*' 21— "haspaka of the tampla of hia body." See Alexander, Christ 

and Christianity, 9, 168-824, 302; Mill, Theism, 216; Auberlen, Div. Bevelatlon, 66; 
Boston Lectures, 208-238 ; Chrlstlieb, Modem Doubt and Christian Belief, 448-603 ; Bow, 
Bampton Lectures, 1887 : 868-423 ; Hutton, Basays, 1 : 119 ; Sohafl, in Prinoton Bev., May, 
1880; 411-419; Pisher, Christian Bvidences, 41-46k 82-86; West, in Defence and Oonf. of 
Esltli, 80-129 ; also special works on the Besuzrection of our Lord, by MllUgmi, Momsoo* 
Kennedy, J. Baldwin Brown. 
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6. Counterfeit Miracles. 

Since only an act directly wronght by God can properly be called a 
miracle, it follows that sarpriedng events brought about by evil spirits or 
by men, through the use of natural agencies beyond our knowledge, are 
not entitled to this appellation. The Scriptures recognize the existence of 
such, but denominate them "lying wonders" (2 Thess. 2:9). 

These counterfeit miracles in Tarious ages argue that the belief in mirades 
is natural to the race, and that somewhere there must exist the true. They 
serve to show that not all supernatural occurrences are divine, and to impreas 
upon us the necessity of careful examination before we accept them as 
divine. 

False miracles may commonly be distinguished from the true by ( a ) theiz 
accompaniments of immoral conduct or of doctrine contradictory to truth 
already revealed — as in modem spiritualism ; ( 6 ) their internal character- 
istics of inanity and extravagance — as in the liquefaction of the blood of 
St Januarius, or the miracles of the Apocryphal New Testament ; ( c ) the 
insufficiency of the object which they are designed to further — aa in the 
case of ApoUonius of TjtoiA, or of the miracles said to accompany the pub- 
lication of the doctrines of the immaculate conception and of the papal 
infallibility; (d) their lack of substantiating evidence — as in medieval 
mirades, so seldom attested by contemporary and disinterested witnesses ; 
(e) their denial or undervaluing of God's previous revelation of himself in 
nature— as shown by the neglect of ordinary means, in the cases of Faith- 
cure and of so-called Christian Science. 

Only what Is valuable Is counterfeited. False miraoles presuppose the true. Fisher, 
Nature and Method of Revelation, 283 — ** The miradee of Jesus originated faith in him, 
while mediseval miracles follow establishod faith. The testimony of the apostles was 
firiven in the face of incredulous Sadducces. They were ridiculed and maltreated on 
account of it. It was no time for devout dreams and the invention of romanoes." 
The blood of St. Januarius at Naples is said to be contained in a vial, one side of which 
is of thick glass, while the other side is of thin. A similar miracle was wrought at 
Hales in Gloucestershire. St. Alban, the first martyr of Britain, after bis head Is out 
off, carries it about in his hand. In Ireland the place is shown where St. Patrick in the 
fifth century drove all the toads and snakes over a precipice into the nether regions. 
The legend however did not become current until some hundreds of years after the 
saint's bones had crumbled to dust at Saul, near Downpatrick (see Hemphill, liter- 
ature of the Seoond Century, 180-182). Ck>mpare the story of the book of Tobit (6-8), 
which relates the expulsion of a demon by smoke from the biuning heart and liver of a 
fish caught in the Tigris, and the story of the Apocryphal New Testament ( I, Inftooy ), 
which tells of the expulsion of Satan in the form of a mad dog from Judas by the 
chUd Jesus. On counterfeit miracles in greneral, see Mozley, Miracles, IS, 161; F. W. 
Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 72; A. S. Farrar, Science and Theology, 808; 
Tholuck, Yermischte Schilften, 1 : 27 ; Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 1 : 630; Presb. BeVn 1881 : 
687-719. 

Some modem writers have maintained that the gift of miracles still remains in the 
church. Bengel : '* The reason why many miracles are not now wrought is not so 
much because faith is established, as because tmbelief rei^rns." Christlieb : ** It is the 
want of faith in our age which is the greatest hindrance to the strongrer and more 
marked appearance of that miraculous power which is working here and there In quiet 
concealment. Unbelief Is the final and most important reason for the retro^rresslon of 
miracles.** Edward Irvingr, Works, 6 : 464— " Sickness is sin apparent In the body, the 
presentiment of death, the forerunner of corruption. Now, as Christ came to destroy 
death, and will yet redeem the body from the bondage of corruption, if the church is 
to have a first fruits or earnest of this power, it must be by receiving power over d]»- 
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i that are the first f ruita and earnest of death.'* Dr. A. J. Gordon, In his Ministry 
of Healing, held to this view. See also Boys, ProofB of the Miraculous In the Experi- 
ence of the Church; BushneU, Nature and the Supernatural, 44(M92; Bevlew of Gorw 
don, by Vincent, In Presb. Bev., 1888 : 473^608 ; Bevlew of Vincent, In Preab. Bev^ 1884 : 
48-nL 

In reply to the advocates of falth-oure In general, we would grant that natore Is plas- 
tic In God's hand ; that he can work miracle when and where It pleases him ; and that 
he has given promises which, with certain Scriptural and rational limitations, encour^ 
age believing prayer for healing In cases of sickness. But we Incline to the belief that 
•In these later ages God answers such prayer, not by miracle, but by special providence, 
and by gifts of courage, faith and will, thus acting by his Spirit directly upon the soul and 
only indirectly upon the body. The laws of nature are generic volitions of God, and to 
Ignore them and disuse means is presumption and disrespect to God himself. The 
Scripture promise to faith is always expressly or impliedly conditioned upon our use 
of means : we are to work out our own salvation, for the very reason that it is God who 
works in us ; it is vain for the drowning man to pray, so long as he refuses to lay hold 
of the rope that is thrown to him. Medicines and physicians are the rope thrown to us 
by God ; we cannot expect miraculous help, while we neglect the help God has already 
given us ; to refuse this help is practically to deny Christ's revelation in nature. Why 
not live without eating, as well as recover from sickness without medicine ? Falth-feed- 
Ing is quite as rational as faith-healing. To except cases of disease from this general rule 
as to the use of means has no warrant either in reason or in Scripture. The atonement 
has purchased complete salvation, and some day salvation shall be ours. But death and 
depravity still remain, not as penalty, but as chastisement. So disease remains also. 
Hospitals for Incurables, and the deaths even of advocates of faith-cure, show that they 
too are compelled to recognise some limit to the application of the New Testament 
promise. 

In view of the preceding discussion we must regard the so-called Christian Sclenceas 
neither Christian nor sdentifla Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy denies the authority of all 
that part of revelation which God has made to man in nature, and holds that the 
laws of nature may be disregarded with impunity by those who have proper faith ; see 
G. F. Wright, in Bib. Sac., April, 1899:875. Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts: "One 
of the errors of Christian Science is its neglect of accumulated knowledge, of the 
fund of information stored up for these Christian centuries. That knowledge is Just 
as much God*s gift as Is the knowledge obtained from direct revelation. In rejecting 
accumulated knowledge and professional sklli, Christian Science rejects the gift of 
God.** Most of the professed cures of Christian Science are explicable by the influence 
of the mind upon the body, through hypnosis or suggestion; (see A. A. Bennett, in 
Watchman, Feb. 18, 1908 ). Mental disturbance may make the mother's milk a poison to 
the child; mental excitement is a common cause of indigestion; mental depression 
induces bowel disorders ; depressed mental and moral conditions render a person more 
susceptible to grippe, pneumonia, typhoid fever. Beading the account of an accident 
in which the body is torn or maimed, we ourselves feel pain in the same spot ; when tho 
child*s hand is crushed, the mother's hand, though at a distance, becomes swollen ; the 
mediaeval gUffmata probably resulted from continuous brooding upon the sufferings of 
Christ (see Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 676-690). 

But mental states may help as well as harm the body. Mental expectancy facilitates 
ouie in cases of sickness. The physician helps the patient by inspiring hope and cour- 
age. Imagination works wonders, especially in the case of nervous disorders. The 
diseases said to be cured by Christian Science are commonly of this sort. In every age 
fakirs, mesmerists, and quacks have availed themselves of these underlying mental 
forces. By Inducing expectancy, imparting courage, rousing the paralysed will, they 
have indirectly caused bodily changes which have been mistaken for miracle. Tacitus 
tell us of the healing of a blind man by the Emperor Vespasian. Undoubted cures have 
been wrought by the royal touch In England. Since such wonders have been per^ 
formed by Indian medidne-men, we cannot regard them as having any spedflc Chris- 
tian character, and when, as in the present case, we find them used to aid in the spread 
Of false doctrine with regard to sin, Christ, atonement, and the church, we must class 
them with the " lying vonden " of which we are warned in Z That. 2 : ft. See Harris, Philo- 
sophical Basis of Theism, 881-886 ; Buckley, Faith-Healing, and in Century Magazine, 
June. 1886 : 221-236 ; Bruce, Miraculous Element in Gospels, lecture 8 ; Andover Bevlew, 
1887:249-261 
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IV. Pbofhbot a8 Axtbsiino ▲ Diyhib Bbtelatiok. 

We here oondder prophecy in its narrow senae of mere prediction, 
reserving to a subeeqnent chapter the consideration of prophecy as inter- 
pretation of the divine will in general 

1. Deftnition, Prophecy is the foretelling of futnre events by virtae of 
direct commnnication from God — a foretelling, therefore, which, though 
not contravening any laws of the human mind, those laws, if f nlly known, 
would not^ without this agency of Qod, be sufficient to explain. 

In dlsouflsiiiflr the subjeot of prophecy, we are met at the outset by the oontention 
that there is not, and never has been, any real foretelling of future events beyond that 
which is possible to natural prescience. This is the view of Kuenen, Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel. Pfleiderer, Philos. Belig., 2 : 42, denies any direct prediction. Proph- 
ecy in Israel, ho intimates, was simply the consciousness of God's riflrhteousness, pro- 
claiming its ideals of the future, and dechirinff that the will of God is the moral ideal 
of the good and the law of the world's history, so that the fates of nations are condi- 
tioned by their bearing toward this moral purpose of God : '* The fimdamental error 
of the vulgar apologetics is that it confounds prophecy with heathen soothsaying— 
national salvation without character." W. Robertson Smith, in Bncyc. Britannica, 19 : 
821, tells us that " detailed prediction occupies a very secondary place in the writings of 
the prophets ; or rather indeed what seem to be predictions in detail are usually only 
free poetical illustrations of historical principles, which neither received nor demanded 
exact fulfilment." 

As in the case of mirades, our faith in an immanent God, who is none other than the 
Logos or larger Christ, gives us a point of view from which we may reconcile the con- 
tentions of the naturalists and supernaturallsts. Prophecy is an immediate act of 
God ; but, since all natural genius is also due to God's energizing, we do not need to 
deny the employment of man's natural gifts in prophecy. The instances of telepathy, 
presentiment, and second sight which the Society for Psychical Research has demon- 
strated to be facts show that prediction, in the history of divine reFclation, may be 
only an Intensiflcation, under the extraordinary impulse of the divine Spirit, of a power 
that is in some degree latent in all men. The author of every great work of creative 
imagination knows that a higher power than his own has possessed him. In all human 
reason there is a natural activity of the divine Reason or Logos, and he is " the ligkt vUch 
lighteth •T«r7 maa" ( John i : 9 ). So there is a natural activity of the Holy Spirit, and he who 
completes the circle of the divine consciousness completes also the circle of human 
consciousness, gives self-hood to every soul, makes available to man the natural as well 
as the spiritual gifts of Christ ; cf. Jolui 16 : 14 — *' he ahall take of mine, ud ihall declare it unto 70a." 
The same Spirit who in the beginning " brooded OTer the fue of the vaten" ( Gen. i : 2 ) also broods 
over humanity, and it is he who, according to Christ's promise, was to "deoUn onto yon the 
things that are to oooe " ( John 16 : 13 ). The gift of prophecy may have its natural side, like the 
gift of miracles, yet may be finally explicable only as the result of an extraordinary 
working of that Spirit of Christ who to some degree manifests himself in the reason 
and conscienoe of every man ; ef, iPet i: ii— "Marohing vhat time or vhai manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ vhieh vas in them did point nnto, vhen it testlAed beforehand the sofferings of Christ) and the gloias Oat 
shonld foUov them." See Myers, Human Personality, 2 : 2fS2-282. 

A. B. Davidson, in bis article on Prophecy and Prophets, in Hastings* Bible Dictionary* 
4 : 120, 121, gives little weight to this view that prophecy is based on a natural power of 
the human mind: ''The arguments by which Giesebrecht, Berufsgabung, 13 ff., sup- 
ports the theory of a * faculty of presentiment' have little cogency. This faculty is 
supposed to reveal itself particularly on the approach of death ( Gen. 28 and 49). The oon- 
teuiporaries of most great religious personages have attributed to them a prophetic 
gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited him with such a gift is worth 
reading : ^Hy assurances are not marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of pro- 
fane prophecy. But Jlrst, the plain truth of God's word ; second, the invincible Justice 
of the everlasting God ; and third, the ordinary course of his punishments and plagues 
from the beginning, are my assurances and grounds.' '* While Davidson grants the ful- 
filment of certain specific predictions of Scripture, to be hereafter mentioned, he holds 
that " such presentiments as we can observe to be authentic are chiefly products of the 
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oonaotenoe or moral reason. True prophecy Is based on moral grounds. Everywhere 
the menacing future is connected with the evil past by 'thwefon' (Koah 3 : 12; b. 5 : 13; imoB 
1 : 2 }." Wo hold with Davidson to the moral element in prophecy, but we also recog- 
nize a power in normal humanity which he would minimize or deny. We claim that 
the human mind even in its ordinary and secular working gives occasional signs of 
transcending the limitations of the present. Believing in the continual activity of 
the divine Reason in the reason of man, we have no need to doubt the possibility of 
an extraordinary insight into the future, and such insight is needed at the great epochs 
of religious history. Expositor's 6k. Test, 2: 84—** Savonarola foretold as early as 
1496 the capture of Rome, which happened in 1627, and he did this not only in general 
terms but in defcail; his words were realized to the letter when the sacred churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul became, as the prophet foretold, stables for the conquerors* 
horses." On the general subject, see Payne-Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ ; Alexander, Christ and Christianity ; EEurar, Sdenoe and Theology, 106 ; Newton 
on Prophecy : Falrbaim on Prophecy. 

2. Relation of Prophecy to Miracles. Mirades are attestations of 
revelation proceeding from divine power ; prophecy is an attestation of rev- 
elation proceeding from divine knowledge. Only God can know the con- 
tingencies of the fatnre. The possibility and probability of prophecy may 
be argaed npon the same grounds upon which we argue the possibility and 
probability of miracles. As an evidence of divine revelation, however, 
prophecy possesses two advantages over miracles, namely : (a) The proof, 
in the case of prophecy, is not derived from ancient testimony, but is under 
our eyes. ( & ) The evidence of miracles cannot become stronger, whereas 
every new fulfilment adds to the argument from prophecy. 

8. Bequirements in Prophecy ^ considered as an Evidence ofPevela- 
Hon, ( a ) The utterance must be distant from the event ( b) Nothing 
must exist to suggest the event to merely natural prescience, (c) The 
ntterance must be free from ambiguity. ( d ) Yet it must not be so pre- 
cise as to secure its own fulfilment. ( 6 ) It must be f oUowed in due time 
by the event predicted. 

Hume : ** All prophecies are real mirades, and only as such can be admitted as proof 
of any revelation." See Wardlaw, Syst. TheoL, 1 : 847. (a) Hundreds of years inter- 
vened between certain of the O. T. predictions and their fulfilment, (b) Stanley 
instances the natural sagacity of Burke, which enabled him to predict the Trench Rev- 
olution. But Burke also predicted in 1703 that France would be partitioned like Poland 
among a confederacy of hostile powers. Canning predicted that South American 
colonies would grow up as the United States had grown. D'Israeli predicted that our 
Southern Confederacy would become an independent nation. IngersoU predicted that 
within ten years there would be two theatres for one church. ( e ) Illustrate ambigu- 
ous prophecies by the Delphic oracle to Croosus: *' Crossing the river, thou destroyest 
a great nation " — whether his own or his enemy's the oracle left undetermined. " Ibis 
et redibis nunquam peribis in bello." (d) Strauss held that O. T. prophecy Itself 
determined either the events or the narratives of the gospels. See. Greg, Creed of 
Christendom, chap. 4. (e) Cardan, the Italian mathematician, predicted the day and 
hour of his own death, and committed suicide at the proper time to prove the predic- 
tion true. Jehovah makes the fulfilment of his predictions the proof of his deity in 
the controversy with false gods: Is. 41: 23->"DeeUr0 the things tluit an to oonM hsmflar, thAtvtnaj 
kiunr that years gods"; 42: 0— "Behold, the fomer things an oune to pan andnevthingsdoldeelan: befim 
thej 9hng forth I tell yea of them." 

4. General Features of PropTiecy in the Scriptures, (a) Its large 
amount — occupying a great portion of the Bible, and extending over many 
hundred years. ( 6) Its ethical and religious nature — the events of the 
future being regarded as outgrowths and results of men's present attitude 
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toward God. (c) Ita xudty in diyeisity — finding its central point in 
Christ the true servant of God and deliverer of his people, (d) lis actoal 
fulfilment as regards many of ita predictions — while seeming non-fulfil- 
ments are explicable from its figurative and conditional natoxe. 

A. B. Davldsoii, in Hastings* Bible Dictionary, 4: 12S, has sosgested reasons for the 
apparent non-fulfilment of oertain predictions. Prophecy is poetical and flguratlTe; 
Its details are not to be pressed : they are only drapery, needed for the expression of tbe 
Idea. In Ia. 18 : 16— "nor iofuits ihaU U dukad is pMV ... tad tkor vi?«inTiiM " —the prophet 
gives an ideal picture of the sack of a dty ; these things did not actually happen, but 
Cyrus entered Babylon "in peMa^" Yet the essential truth remained that the dty fell 
into the enemy's hands. The prediction of Ezekiel with regard to Tyre, li. M : 7-14, is rec- 
ognised in li. 29 : i7-M as having been fulfilled not in its details but in its essence— the 
actual event having been the breaking of the power of Tyre by Nebuchadnenar. 1m. 17 : 
I — "Bekoli DtBiMU u taksa avaj firam b«iiig a dtj, Mid itihall bt aninou ho^" — must be interpreted 
as predicting the blotting out of ita dominion, since Damascus has probably never 
ceased to be a dty. The conditional nature of prophecy explains other seeming non- 
fulfilments. Predictions were often threats, which might be revoked upon repentance. 
iw. 26: 13— "amad your vayi ... and the lord viU npnt kim of the efil vldflk he hath fnummi agwast 
yoQ." Jonah 8 : 4— "T«t forty da7% and fiaiTah ahall bt OTVthnva . . . 10— God lav tkir vork^ that thay 
tiinud from thor otU way ; and Qod roptntid of tho oiil, vhiflh he mU ha voBld dD uto than ; aad ki did U 
c/.Jor.i8:8;M:lft. 

InstancGS of actual fufllment of prophecy are found, according to Davidson, in Sam- 
uers prediction of some things that would happen to Saul, which the history declares 
did happen ( 1 Sam. i and 10 ). Jeremiah predided the death of Hananiah within the year, 
which took phice ( J«r. 28 ). Micaiah predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Bamoth- 
Gllead ( 1 Kinga 28 ). Isaiah predicted the fiailnre of the northern coalition to subdue Jeru- 
salem (Ii. 7); the overthrow in two or three 3rears of Damascus and Northern Israel 
before the Assyrians ( b. 8 and 17 ) ; the failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalenu and 
the melting away of his army ( Ii. 87 : 34-37 ). " And in general, apart from details, the 
main predictions of the prophets regarding Israel and the nations were verified in his- 
tory, for example, imoa 1 and 2. The diief predictions of the prophets relate to the 
Imminent downfall of the kingdoms of Isiiiel and Judah ; to what lies beyond this, 
namely, the restoration of the kingdom of God ; and to the state of the people in their 
condition of final felidty." "For predictions of the exile and the return of Israel, see 
especially ini« 9 : 9— "For, lo, I viU oenunand, and I vill aift the hooao of Lmal aaong all tho nataou, Uka u 
gnuii8fliftodinaiie?6,yotihaUBOttholia8tkarnalfidlaponth««arth. . . . 14— lad I viU bring again tho 
oaptiTity of my people Israel, and they ihall build tho waste oitieB and inhabit then." Bven if we accept tho 
theory of composite authorship of the book of Isaiah, we still have a f oreteUlng of the 
sending back of the Jews from Babylon, and a designation of Cyrus as Ood^s agent, in 
la 44 :28— "thatsaith of Cyma, Ee is my shepherd, and shall perform all my plesaare: OTon saying of Jerasalem, 
She shall be bnilt ; and of the temple, Thy foundation shall bo laid " ; see George Adam Smith, in Has- 
tings* Bible Dictionary, 2 : 403. Frederick the Great said to his chaplain : ^* Give me in 
one word a proof of the divine origin of the Bible '* ; and the chaplain well replied: 
•« The Jews, your Majesty." In the case of the Jews we have even now the unique phe- 
nomena of a people without a land, and a land without a people, —yet both these were 
predicted centuries before the event. 

6. Messianic Prophecy/ in general, (a) Direct prediotiona of events 
— as in Old Testament prophecies of Christ's birth, suffering and sabse- 
qnent glory. ( b ) General prophecy of the Kingdom in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of its gradual triumph. ( c ) Historical types in a nation and 
in individuals — as Jonah and David, {d) Prefigurations of the future 
in rites and ordinances — as in sacrifice, ciroumdsion, and the passover. 

6. Special Prophecies uttered by Christ, ( a) As to his own death 
and resurrection. ( 6 ) As to events occurring between his death and the 
destruction of JeiTisalem ( multitudes of impostors ; wars and rumors of 
wars; famine and pestilence), (c) As to the destruction of Jerusalem 
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and the Jewish polity ( Jemsalem compassed with armies ; abomination of 
desolation in the holy place ; flight of Ohristians ; misery ; massacre ; dis- 
persion), (d) As to the world-wide diffdsion of his gospel (the Bible 
already the most widely oircnlated book in the world ). 

The most Important feature in prophecy Is its HesBianlc element; see LnkaMzt?— 
"bagumiag fnn Mom and from all tta prophotB, hio intarpntod to ttem in all tko loiptiina the things eonooraing 
hinadi'*; Aete 10:48— "to kim bear aU the prophets irltnett"; Rot. 19 : 10 — " the tostiBionj of Jena is the 
spirit of prophaey." T^pee are Intended reeemblanoes, desifirned prefliruratlons : for exam- 
ple, Israel Is a type of the Christian churoh ; outside nations are types of the hostllo 
worid ; Jonah and David are types of Christ The typical nature of Israel rests upon 
the deeper fact of the community of life. As the life of Gk>d the Logos lies at the basis 
of universal humanity and interpenetrates it in every part, so out of this universal 
humanity grows Israel in general ; out of Israel as a nation springs the spiritual Israel, 
and out of spiritual Israel Christ according to the flesh,— the upward rising pyramid 
finds its apex and culmination tn him. Henoe the predictions with regard to " the sonraat 
of Jeherah" (b. 42:1-7). and "the Itaiah" (Is. 61:1; John 1:41X have partial fulfilment In Israel, 
but perfect fulfilment only in Christ ; so Delitzsch, Oehler, and Cheyne on Isaiah, S :258. 
Sabatier, Philos. Beligion. 69— **If humanity were not potentially and in some degree 
Immanuel, God with us, there would never have issued from its bosom he who bore 
and revealed this blessed name." Gardiner, O. T. and N. T. in their Mutual Relations, 
170-lM. 

In the O. T., Jehovah is the Bedoemer of his people. He works through judges, 
prophets, kings, but he himself remains the Savior ; ** it is only the Divine in them that 
saves"; *'8alT&tie& la of Jehorah" (Jonah 2:9). Jehovah is manifested in theDavidlc King 
under the monarchy ; in Israel, the Servant of the Lord, during the exOe ; and in the 
Messiah, or Anointed One, in the post-exilian period. Because of its conscious identi- 
fication with Jehovah, Israel is always a forward-looking people. Each new Judge, 
king, prophet is regarded as heralding the coming rclgn of righteousness and peace. 
These earthly deliverers are saluted with rapturous expectation ; the prophets express 
this expectation tn terms that transcend the possibilities of the present ; and, when this 
expectation falls to be fully realised, the Messianic hope is simply transferred to a 
lai^er future. Each separate prophecy has Its drapery furnished by the prophet*s 
immediate surroundings, and finds its occasion in some event of contemporaneous his- 
tory. But by degrees it becomes evident that only an ideal and perfect King and Sav- 
ior can fill out the requirements of prophecy. Only when Christ appears, does the 
real meaning of the various Old' Testament predictions become manifest* Only then 
are men able to combine the seemingly inconsistent prophecies of a priest who is also a 
king (Fsalm 110), and of a royal but at the same time a suffering Messiah (Isaiah 53 ). It 
is not enough for us to ask what the prophet himself meant, or what his earliest hear- 
ers understood, by his prophecy. This is to regard prophecy as having only a single, 
and that a human, autbor. With the spirit of man cooperated the Spirit of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit (1 Pet 1:11 — "the Spirit of Christ vhieh vaain them" ; 2 Pet 1:21— "no propheoy erer eame by 
the will of nan; bat nen spake from God, being moTod by the Holy Spirit " ). All prophecy has a twofold 
authorship, human and divine ; the same Christ who spoke through the prophets 
brought about the fulfilment of their words. 

It is no wonder that he who through the prophets uttered predictions with regard to 
himself should, when he became incarnate, be the prophet par excellence (Beat 18 : 15 ; iota 
8:22— "Keses indeed said, i prophet shall the Lord God raiae up from among your brethren, like nnto me; to him 
shaU ye hearken" ). In the predictions of Jesus we find the proper key to the interpre- 
tation of prophecy In general, and the evidence that while no one of the three theories 
—the preterlst, the contlnulst, the futurist— furnishes an exhaustive explanation, each 
one of these has its element of truth. Our Lord made the fulfilment of the prediction 
of his own resorrection a test of his divine commission : it was " the sLg;n of Jenah the prophet " 
(llati2:39). He promised that his disdples should have prophetic gifts : Johnl5:15— "Ho 
lesgir do I eall yea serraats; for the serraat knoveth not vhat his lord doeth: bat I hare called yon friends; lor 
aU thinfs thai I heard from my Father I have made known nnto yoa" ; 16 : 13— "the Spirit of tmth ... he 
shall deelare nnto yon the things that an to eomei** Agabus predicted the famine and Paul's 
imprisonment (iota 11:28; 21:10); Paul predicted heresies (lots 20: 29, 30), shipwreck (lets 
27 : lA, 21-28), "the man of sin" (2 ThesL 2 : 8), Christ's second coming, and the resuzrection of 
theialDlB(ine8L4:i6-i7). 
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7. On the dottble sense of Prophecy, 

(a) Certain prophedes apparenilj contain a fulness of meaning whioh 
is not exhausted by the event to which they most obviously and literally 
refer. A prophecy which had a partial f nlfihnent at a time not remote 
from its utterance, may find its chief fulfilment in an event far distant 
Since the principles of €k>d's administration find ever recurring and ever 
enlarging illustration in history, prophecies which have already had a 
partial fulfilment may have whole cycles of fulfilment yet before them. 

In prophecy there Is an ahsenoe of perspective ; as In Japanese pictures the near and 
the far appear equally distant ; as in disaolvinflr views, the immediate future melts into 
a future immeasurably far away. The candle that shines through a narrow aperture 
sends out its liirht tbrouirh an ever-increashigr area ; sections of the trian«rle correspond 
to each other, but the more distant are far flrreater than the near. The ohAlet on the 
mountain-side may turn out to be only a black cat on the woodpile, or a speck upon the 
window pane. *' A hill which appears to rise close behind another is found on nearer 
approach to have receded a great way from it" The painter, by foreshortening, brings 
together things or parts that are relatively distant from each other. The prophet Is a 
painter whose f oreshortentngs are supernatural ; he seems freed from the law of space 
and time, and, rapt into the timelessness of Ood, he views the events of history "sub 
spede etemltatis." Prophecy was the sketching of an outline-map. Even the prophet 
could not fill up the outline. The absence of perspective in prophecy may account 
for Paul*s being misunderstood by the Theflsalonians, and for the necessity of his expli^ 
nations in 8 Thea. 8 : 1, S. In Isaiah 10 and 11, the fall of Lebanon (the Assyrian) is immedi. 
ately connected with the rise of the Branch (Christ) ; in Jeraniah Si : 41, the first capture 
and the complete destruction of Babylon are connected with each other, without notice 
of the interval of a thousand years between them. 

Instances of the double sense of prophecy may be found In b. 7 : 14-16 ; 9 : 6^ 7 — " a Tiigla 
■hall mmi% and baar a son, . . . unto u a aonUgiTn"— compared with Mat. 1 : 22t 83, where the 
prophecy is applied to Christ (see Meyer, in loco) ; loa. 11 :1 — "I . . . . called my son out «f 
Igypt"— referring originally to the caUlng of the nation out of Egypt— is in Mai 8: 15 
referred to Christ, who embodied and consummated the mission of Israel ; BmIb 118 : 28^ 
83— "The ilOBe vhkh the bnilden rfjeeted Ii beoome the head of the eoraer** —which primarily referred 
to the Jewish nation, conquered, carried away, and flung aside as of no use, but divioely 
destined to a future of importance and grandeur, is in Mat 21 : 48 ref eired by Jesus to 
himself, as the true embodiment of IsraeL William Arnold Stevens, on The Man of 
Sin, in Bap. Quar. Rev., July, 1889 : 828-960— As in Daniel 11 : 86, the great enemy of the 
faith, who " ihall exalt hinieli; and nagniiy himadf ahere erary god," is the Syrian King, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, so "themanof lavleaneii" described by Paul in 8 These. 8:8 is the corrupt and 
impious Judaism of the apostolic age. This had its seat In the temple of Ood, but was 
doomed to destruction when the Lord should come at the fall of Jerusalem. But 
even this second fulfilment of the prophecy does not preclude a future and final fulfil- 
ment. Broadus on Mat, page 480 — In Isaiah 41 : 8 to ehi^ter 53, the predictions with regard 
to "the earrant of Johorah" make a £rradual transition from Israel to the Messiah, the for- 
mer alone being seen in 41:8, the Messiah also appearing in 48:1 sg., and Israel quite 
sinking out of sight in ehapter 63. 

The most marked illustration of the double sense of prophecy however is to be found 
In M&tthev 84 and 8S, especially 84 : 84 and 85 : 81, where Christ's prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem passes into a prophecy of the end of the world. Adamson, The Mind 
in Christ, 188- **To him history was the robe of God, and therefore a constant repe- 
tition of positions really similar, kaleidoscopic combining of a few truths, as the facts 
varied in which they were to be embodied." A. J. Gordon : ** Prophecy has no sooner 
beoome history, than history in turn becomes prophecy.*' Lord Bacon : " Divine proph- 
ecies have springing and germinant aocomplishment through many ages, though the 
height or fulness of them may refer to some one age." In a similar manner there is 
a manifoldness of meaning in Dante*s Divine Comedy. C. K Norton, Inferno, xvi— 
*' The narrative of the poet's spiritual Journey is so vivid and consistent that it has all 
the reality of an account of an actual experience ; but within and beneath runs astream 
of allegory not less consistent and hardly less continuous than the nairative itself." 
A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 116—** Dante himself has told us that 
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there are four separate flenses which he Intends hJs story to oonvey. There are the lit- 
eral, the allegorical, the moral, and the analogical. In Pain 114 : 1 we haye the words, 
' Wkn brtal vat ftrth Mt rf Igypk.* This, says the poet, may be taken literally, of the actual 
deliverance of God's ancient people ; or allegorically, of the redemption of the world 
through Christ ; or morally, of the rescue of the sinner from the bondage of his sin ; or 
anagoglcally, of the paasage of both soul and body from the lower life of earth to the 
higher Ufe of heaven. Bo from Scripture Dante iUustrates the method of his poem.*' 
See further, our treatment of Eschatology. See also Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Sermons on 
the Interpretation of Scripture, Appendijc A, padres 441-4M; Aids to Faith, ilM8S; 
Smith's Bible Diet., 4 : 2727. Per eonbra^ see Elliott, Horse Apocalypticae, 4 : 668. Gar- 
diner, O. T. and N. T., 262-274, denies double sense, but affirms manifold applications of 
asingrle sense. Broados, onlttM:!, denies double sense, but affirms the use of type^ 

( 5 ) The prophet was not always aware of the meaning of his own proph- 
ecies ( 1 Pet 1 : 11 ). It ifi enongh to concrtdtate his prophecies a proof of 
divine revelation, if it can be shown that the correspondences between 
them and the actual events are snch as to indicate divine wisdom and pur- 
pose in the giving of them — in other words, it is enough if the inspiring 
Spirit knew their meaning, even though the inspired prophet did not 

It is not inconsistent with this view, but rather confirms it, that the near event, and 
not the distant fulfilment, was often chiefly, if not exclusively, in the mind of the pro- 
phet when he wrote. Scripture declares that the prophets did not always understand 
thehr own predictions: 1 PM. 1 : 11— "Marohing vbat time or vkat numur of tiin* IIm Spirit of Ohriit 
▼kick vss ia tkon did piunt nntot ▼kon it tattillod beforohAiid th« raffnings of (Arist, and the glerioi that ^konld fol- 
lev tkiB.** Bmerson : ** Himself from God he could not free ; He builded better than he 
knew.** Keble: ^ As little children lisp and tell of heaven. So thoughts beyond their 
thoughts to those high bards were given." Westcott: Preface to Ck>m. on Hebrews, 
vi— ** No one would limit the teaching of a poet's words to that which was definitely 
present to his mind. Still lees can we suppose that he who is inspired to give a mes- 
sage of God to all ages sees himself the completeness of the truth which all life serves 
to illuminate.'* Alexander McLaren : " Peter teaches that Jewish prophets foretold the 
events of Christ's life and especially his sufferings ; that they did so as organs of God's 
Spirit; that they were so completely organs of a higher voice that they did not under- 
stand the significance of their own words, but were wiser than they knew and had to 
search what were the date and the characteristics of the strange things which they 
foretold ; and that by further reveUition they learned that ' the Tiaoii is yet for maj days ' ( b. 
M : 22 ; Du. 10 : U >. If Peter was right in his conception of the nature of Messianic proph- 
ecy, a good many learned men of to-day are wrong." Matthew Arnold, Literature and 
Dogma: ^ Might not the prophetic ideals be poetic dreams, and the correspondence 
between them and the life of Jesus, so far as real, only a curious historical phenome- 
non?" Bruce, Apologetics, 859, replies: **Such scepticism is possible only to those 
who have no faith in a living God who works out purposes in history.*' It is compar- 
able only to the unbelief of the materialist who regards the physical constitution of 
the universe as explicable by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

8. Purpose of Prophecy — so far as it is yet unfulfilled, ( a ) Not to 
enable ns to map out the details of the fatore ; but rather ( & ) To give gen- 
eral assurance of God's power and foreseeing wisdom, and of the certainty 
of his triumph ; and ( c ) To furnish, after fnlfihnent, the proof that Qod 
saw the end from the beginning. 

9aal2:8,9— "AadIheerd.1mtIudcxatoodiU)t; thniudl, OB7loH,vhfttAAUbethei«aeefthiBthiiigi7 
Aadhienid,6oth7vay,9amol; fbr the vords are ihntnpandiealed till the tuneof the end"; 2 Pet. 1:19— proph- 
ecy is "a Ump ihining ia a dark plae^ util the day davii"~not until day dawns can distant 
objects be seen ; 20 — " no propheoy of eeriptnre is of priTate iiiterpretation " ~ only God, by the event, 
can interpret it. Sir Isaac Newton : **God gave the prophecies, not to gratify men's 
ourioeity by enabling them to foreknow things, but that after they were fulfilled they 
might be interpreted by the event, and his own providence, not the interpreter's, be 
thereby manifested to the world.** Alexander McLaren : " Great tracts of Scripture are 
dark to us till Ufe explains them, and then they oome on us with the f oroe of a new 
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revelation, Uke the meflaages whloh of old were sent by a strip of parchment oofled 
upon a bAton and then written upon, and which were unintelligible unless the reoeiver 
had a corresponding hkton to wrap them round.** A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and 
their Theology, 23— ** Archllochus, a poet of about 700 B. G., speaks of *' a grievous sey- 
tale '-the Bcytale being the staff on which a strip of leather for writing purposes was 
rolled slantwise, so that the message inscribed upon the strip could not be read until the 
leather was rolled again upon another staff of the same size ; since only the writer and 
the receiver possessed staves of the proper size, the acytdU answered all the ends of 
a message in cypher.'* 

Prophecy is like the German sentence,— it can be understood only when we have 
read its last word. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, i8 — *' God's providence is Uke 
the Hebrew Bible; we must begin at the end and read backward, in order to under- 
stand it." Yet Dr. Gordon seems to assert that such understanding is possible even 
before fulfilment : *' Christ did not know the day of the end when here in his state of 
humilatlon ; but he does know now. He has shown his knowledge in the Apocalypse, 
and we have received ' Ae lUrebtioB of J«bu QbjvA, vhich God g»Ta him to ikov onto kis Mmnti, wm tki 
things which mut ihflrtly ooom to pMS ' ( Rot. 1 : 1 )." A study however of the multitudinous and 
conflicting views of the so-called interpreters of prophecy leads us to prefer to Dr. 
Gordon's view that of Briggs, Messianic Prophecies, 49— **The first advent is the resol- 
ver of all Old Testament prophecy; . . . the second advent will give the key to New 
Testament prophecy. It is ' tho Umb that halh boon lUia* (Rot. 5: 12) . . . who alone opens 
the sealed book, solves the riddles of time, and resolves the symbols of prophecy." 

Nitasoh : ** It is the essential condition of prophecy that it should not disturb man*B 
relation to history.** In so far as this is forgotten, and it is falsely assumed that the 
purpose of prophecy is to enable us to map out the precise events of the future before 
they occur, the study of prophecy ministers to a diseased imagination and diverts 
attention from practical Christian duty. Calvin : " Aut tnsanum inveniet aut faclet *' ; 
or, as Lord Brougham translated it : ** Tho study of prophecy either finds a man crazy, 
or it leaves him so.** Second Adventists do not often seek conversions. Dr. Gumming 
warned the women of his flock that they must not study prophecy so much as to neg- 
lect their household duties. Paul has such in mind in t Thea. 2 : 1, 3— " touhing tho oonlsi^ of 
our lord Jont Ohriit . . . that 70 bo not qniokly ihftken from joor mind . . . u tkil tho day of tho Lord is jut &t 
hud": 8: 11— "ForirohflorofflomothAtvalkafflOBgyoadiMrdorij." 

9. IhMefUial force of Jhrophecy^ 90 far a^ it U fulfilled. Prophecy, 
like xnirades, does not stand alone as evidence of the divine oommi^sion of 
the Bcriptore writers and teachers. It is simply a corroborative attesta- 
tion, which unites with miracles to prove that a religious teacher has oome 
from (jk>d and speaks with divine authority. We cannot, however, dispense 
with this portion of the evidences, — for unless the death and resurrection 
of Christ are events foreknown and foretold by himself, as well as by the 
andent prophets, we lose one main proof of his authority as a teacher sent 
fromCbd. 

Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 838 — " The Christian's own lif^ is the pro- 
gressive fulfilment of the prophecy that whoever accepts Christ's grace shall be bom 
again, sanctified, and saved. Hence the Christian can believe in God's power to pre- 
dict, and in Gk>d's actual predictions." See Stanley Leathes, O. T. Prophecy, zvii— 
*' Unless we have access to the supernatural, we have no aoceas to Ood." In our dis- 
cussions of prophecy, we are to remember that before making the truth of Christianity 
stand or fall with any particular passage that has been r^rarded as prediction, we must 
be certain that the passage is meant as prediction, and not as merely figurative descrip- 
tion. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 195— '* The book of Daniel is not a proph- 
ecy,— it is an apocalypse. . . . The author [of such books] puts his words into the 
mouth of some historical or traditional writer of eminence. Such are the Book of 
Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, Baruch, 1 and 2 Esdras, and the Sibylline Grades. 
Enigmatic form indicates persons without naming them, and historic events as animal 
forms or as operations of nature. . . . The book of Daniel is not intended to teach us 
history. It does not look forward from the sixth century before Christ, but backward 
from the second century before Christ It is a kind of story which the Jews called 
Haggada. It is aimed at Antlocbus Epiphanes, who, from his occasional fits of melan- 
choly, was called Bpimanes, or Antiochus the Mad." 
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WtaateTer may be our conolualon as to the authorship of the t)ook of Daniel, we 
must recognize in it an element of prediction which has been actually fulfilled. The 
meet radical interpreters do not place its date later than 168 B. C. Our Lord sees in the 
book clear reference to himself (Mai M : 64— "tk« Son of dad, litting at th« right hand of Pevor, 
and ooodiig «a tlio dondi of koaTon " ; c/. fian. 7: 13 ) ; and he repeats with emphasis certain pre- 
dictions of the prophet which were yet unfulfilled ( Nat 24 : 15 — " ¥lidn ye aee th« abomisatioa of 
doMhtun, vhiek vas sp^en of tkroagii Sanial the prophot" ; c/. Sen. 9 : 27 ; 11: 31; 12 : 11). The book of 
Daniel must therefore be counted profitable not only for its moral and spiritual lee- 
aonSt but also for its actual predictions of Christ and of the universal triumph of his kinfr- 
dom ( Bin. 2 : 46 — " a stono «at oat of tlio numntain vitluat iands " ). See on Daniel, Hastintrs* Bible 
Dictionary ; Farrar, in Expositor's Bible. On the general subject see Annotated Para- 
graph Bible, Introd. to Prophetical Books ; Cairns, on Present State of Christian Argu- 
ment from Prophecy, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 27 ; Edersheitn, Prophecy and His- 
tory; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy; Bedford, Prophecy, its Nature and Bridenoe; 
Willis J. Beecher, the Prophet and the Promise ; Orr, Problem of the O. T^ 4fi5-4aS. 

Haying thus remoyed the presmnption originaUy existing against mir- 
acles and prophecy, we may now consider the ordinary laws of evidence 
and determine the rules to be followed in estimating the weight of the 
Soriptore testimony. 

y. PniNOipiiBS OF Histobioaij Evidbnce apfiiIOAbub to the Pboof of 
▲ DiviNs BsvEi<ATiON (mainly derived from Greenleaf, Testimony of the 
Evangelists, and from Starkie on Evidence ). 

1. As to documentary evidence. 

(a) Documents apxmrently ancient^ not bearing upon their face the 
marks of forgery, and found in proper custody, are presumed to be genuine 
until sufficient evidence is brought to the contrary. The New Testament 
documents, since they are found in the custody of the church, their natural 
and legitimate depository, must by this rule be presumed to be genuine. 

Hie Christian documents were not found, like the Book of Mormon, in a cave, or 
in the custody of angels. Martineau, Seat of Aathority,*32S— " The Mormon prophet, 
who cannot tell God from devil close at hand, is well up with the history of both 
worlds, and oommlssloned to get ready the second promised land." Washington Glad- 
den, Who wrote the Bible ?— " An angel appeared to Smith and told him where he would 
find this book ; he went to the spot designated and found in a stone box a volume six 
inches thick, composed of thin gold plates, eight inches by seven, held together by 
three gold rings ; these plates were covered with writing, in the * Bef ormed Egyptian 
tongue ' ; with this book were the ' Urim and Thummim*. a pair of supernatural spec- 
tadee, by means of which he was able to read and translate this * Bef ormed Egyptian * 
language.** Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, 118— "If the ledger of a business firm has 
always been received and regarded as a ledger, its value is not at all impeached if it is 
impossible to tell which particular clerk kept this ledger. . . . The epistle to the 
Hebrews would be no less valuable as evidence, if shown not to have been written by 
Paul." See Starkie on Evidence, 480 89. ; Chalmers, Christian Bevelatlon, in Works, 8 : 
147-17L 

(&) Copies of ancient documents, made by those most interested in their 
faithfulness, are presumed to correspond with the originals, even although 
those originals no longer exist. Since it was the church's interest to have 
faithful copies, the burden of proof rests upon the objector to the Christian 
documents. 

Upon the evidence of a copy of its own records, the originals having been lost, the 
House of Lords decided a claim to the peerage ; see Starkie on Evidence, 5L There is 
no manuscript of Sophocles earlier than the tenth century, while at least two manu- 
scripts of the N. T. go back to the fourth century. Frederick George Kenyon, Hand- 
book to Textual Criticism of N. T. : "We owe our knowledge of most of the great 
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works of Greek and Latin literature— JBBchyluB» Sophocles, Tbucydidea, Horaoe^ 
Lucretius, Tturftus, and many more— to manuscripts written from 900 to IGOO years 
after their authors' deaths ; while of the N. T. we have two excellent and approxi- 
mately complete copies at an interval of only 2G0 years. Again, of the fti«v«Ti<H^i writers 
we have as a rule only a few score of copies ( often lees ), of which one or two stand out 
as decisively superior to all the rest ; but of the N. T. we have more than 8000 copies 
( besides a very large number of versions), and many of these have distinct and Inde- 
pendent value." The mother of Tischendorf named him Lobgott, because her fear 
that her babe would be bom blind had not come true. No man ever had keener sight 
than he. He spent his life in deciphering old manuscripts which other eyes could not 
read. The Sinaitic manuscript which he discovered takes us back within three cen- 
turies of the time of the apostles. 

( c ) In determining matters of fact, after the lapse of oonsidetable time* 
docnmentary evidence is to be allowed greater weight than oral testimony. 
Neither memory nor tradition can long be trusted to give absolutely oorrect 
accounts of particular facts. The New Testament documents, therefore, 
are of greater weight in evidence than tradition would be, even if only 
thirty years had elapsed since the death of the actors in the scenes they 
relate. 

See Starkie on Evidence, 51, 780. The Roman Gathollc Church, in its legends of the 
saints, shows how quickly mere tradition can become corrupt. Abraham lincoln was 
assassinated in 1865, yet sermons preached to-day on the anniversary of his birth make 
him out to be Unitarian, Unlversalist, or Orthodox, according as the preacher himself 
believes. 

2. As to tesHfnony in general. 

( a ) In questions as to matters of fact, the proper inqnizy is not whether 
it is possible that the testimony may be false, but whether lliere is sufficient 
probability that it is true. It is unfair, therefore, to allow our examination 
of the Scripture witnesses to be prejudiced by suspicion, merely because 
their story is a sacred one. 

There must be no prejudice against, there must be open-mindedness to, truth ; there 
must be a normal aspiration after the signs of communication from God. Telepathy, 
forty days fasting, parthenogenesis, all these might once have seemed antecedently 
incredible. Now we see that it would have been more rational to admit their exist- 
ence on presentation of appropriate evidence. 

( &) A proposition of fact is proyed when its truth is established by com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence. By competent evidence is meant such 
evidence as the nature of the thing to be proved admits. By satisfactory 
evidence is meant that amount of proof which ordinarily satisfies an 
unprejudiced mind beyond a reasonable doubt Scripture facts are there- 
fore proved when they are established by that kind and degree of evidence 
which would in the afiOedrs of ordinary life satisfy the mind and consdenoe 
of a common man. When we have this kind and degree of eyidence it is 
unreasonable to require more. 

In matters of morals and religion competent evidence need not be mathematical or 
even logical. The majority of cases in criminal courts are decided upon evidence that 
is circumstantial. We do not determine our choice of friends or of partners in Ufe by 
strict processes of reasoning. The heart as well as the head must be permitted a voice, 
and comi)etent evidence includes considerations arising from the moral needs of the 
souL The evidence, moreover, does not require to be demonstrative. Even a slight 
balance of probability, when nothing more certain is attainable, may su£Eloe to consti- 
tute rational proof and to bind our moral action. 
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(o) In the absence of drcomstanoes which generate snspiciony everj 
witness is to be presumed credible, until the contrary is shown ; the burden 
of impeaching his testimony lying upon the objector. The principle which 
leads men to give true witness to facts is stronger than that which leads 
them to give false witness. It is therefore unjust to compel the CHiristian 
to establish the credibility of his witnesses before proceeding to adduce 
their testimony, and it is equally unjust to allow the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of a profane writer to outweigh that of a Christian writer. Christian 
witnesses should not be considered interested, and therefore untrustworthy ; 
for they became Christians against their worldly interests, and because they 
could not resist the force of testimony. Varying accounts among them 
should be estimated as we estimate the varying accounts of profane writers. 

John's aooount of Jesus diffen from tbat of tho eynoptio gospels ; but in a very slnil- 
lar manner, and probably for a very similar reaaon, Plato*s aooount of Socrates differs 
from that of Xenophon. Each saw and described that side of his subject which he was 
by nature best fitted to comprehend, — oompare the Venice of Oanaletto with the Venice 
of Turner, the former the picture of an expert drauffhtsman, the latter the vision of a 
poet who sees the palaces of the Doges fflorlfled by air and mist and distance. InChrlst 
therewasa''Mdi]igofhispo«w''(]hb.8:4);«'koviiiuUavkupardov»lMtrorkiBiI** (J6bM:14); he, 
rather than Shakespeare, Is ** the myriad-minded '* ; no one evangeUst can be expected 
to know or describe him except "in put" ( 1 Oar. 13 : 12 ). Frances Power Cobbe, Life, 2 : 400 
— ** All of us human beings resemble diamonds, in having several distinct facets to our 
characters; and, as we always turn one of these to one person and another to another, 
there is generally some fresh side to be seen in a particularly brilliant gem." E. P. 
Tenney, Ooronation, 46— ** The secret and powerful life he [ the hero of the story ] was 
leading was like certain solitary streams, deep, wide, and swift, which run unseen 
through vast and unfrequented forests. So wide and varied was this man*s nature, that 
whole courses of life might thrive in its secret places, —and his neighbors might touch 
him and know him only on that side on which he was like them.*' 

(d) A. slight amount of positive testimony, so long as it is uncontradicted, 
outweighs a very great amount of testimony that is merely negative. The 
silence of a second witness, or his testimony that he did not see a certain 
alleged occurrence, cannot countorbalanoe the positive testimony of a first 
witness that he did see it* We should therefore estimate the silence of pro- 
fane writers with regard to facts narrated in Scripture precisely as we should 
estimate it if the facts about which they are silent were narrated by other 
profone writers, instead of being narrated by the writers of Scripture. 

Egjrptian monuments make no mention of the destruction of Pharaoh and his army ; 
but then. Napoleon's dispatches also make no mention of his defeat at Trafalgar. At 
the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides of Paris, the walls are inscribed with names of 
a multitude of places where his battles were fought, but Waterloo, the scene of his 
great defeat, is not recorded there. So Sennacherib, in all his monuments, does not 
refer to the destruction of his army in the time of Hexekiah. Napoleon gathered 
460,000 men at Dresden to Invade Russia. At Moscow the soft-falling snow conquered 
him. In one night 20^000 horses perished with cold. Not without reason at Moscow, on 
the anniversary of the retreat of the French, the exultation of the prophet over the 
fall of Sennacherib Is read in the churches. James Robertson, Barly History of Israel, 
806^ note— **Whately, in his Historic Doubts, draws attention to the fact that the 
pitodpal Parisian journal in 1814, on the very day on which the allied armies entered 
Paris as conquerors, makes no mention of any such event. The battle of PolotierB in 
783, which effectually checked the spread of Mohammedanism across Europe, is not 
once referred to in the monastic annals of the period. Sir Thomas Rrowne lived 
through the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, yet there is no syllable in his writings 
with regard to them. Sale B&ya that droumoislon is regarded by Mohammedans as an 
ancient divine Institution, the rite having been in use many years before Mohammed, 
yet it is not so much as once mentioned in the Koran." 
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Bven though we should gruit that Josephus does not mention Jesna, we BhonM haTe 
a parallel In Thucydldes, who never onoe mentions Socrates, the most Important oharao- 
ter of the twenty years embraced In his history. Wleseler, however, in Jahrbuch f . d. 
Tbeologle, 23 : 98, maintains the essential genulneneas of the oommonly rejected paasase 
with recrard to Jesus In Joeephus, Antiq., 18 : 8 : 8, omitting, however, as Interpolations, 
the phrases: "if it be rlfirht to caU him man'*; "this was the Christ'*; "he appeared 
alive the third day acoordln^ to prophecy *^; for these, if genuine, would prove Joeephus 
a Christian, which he, by all ancient accounts, was not. Joeephus lived from A. D. 84 
to possibly 114. He does elsewhere speak of Christ; for he records (10: 9: 1) that 
Albinus " assembled the Sanhedrim of Judges, and brought before them the brother of 
Jesus who was oaUed Christ, whose name was James, and some others . . . and delivered 
them to be stoned." See Nlese's new edition of Josephus ; also a monograph on the sub- 
J Oct by Oustav Adolph Htlller, published at Innsbruck, 1800. Bush Rhees, life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, 28 — " To mention Jesus more fully would have required some approval of 
hia life and teaching. This would have been a oondemnation of his own people whom 
he desired to commend to Gtentile regard, and he seems to have taken the cowardly 
course of silence concerning a matter more noteworthy, for that generatlony than 
much else of which he writes very fully." 

(e) ^ The credit due to the testimonj of witnesses depends upon : fiist^ 
their ability ; secondly, their honesty ; thirdly, their number and the con- 
sistency of their testimony; fourthly, the conformity of their testimony with 
experience ; and fifthly, the ooincidenoe of their testimony with collateral 
circumstances.*' We confidently submit the New Testament witoeaseB to 
each and all of these tests. 

See StarUe on Evidence, TSM. 
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CHAPTER IL 

POSmVE PBOOFB THAT THE SCBIFTUBES ABE A DITIKE 
BEYELATIOK. 

L The GBNxnEBNBss of the CnBiErEiAK Docdmemtb, or proof that the 
books of the Old and New Testaments were written at the age to which they 
are assigned and bj the men or dass of men to whom they are asoribed. 

Our present cUsciuBion comprises the first part, and only the first part, of the doctrine 
of the GAnon (Koywi^, a measuriDfir-reed ; hence, a rule, a standard). It is important to 
observe that the determination of the Ganon, or list of the books of saored Bcriptuxe, 
is not the work of the church as an organlaed body. We do not receive these books 
upon the authority of Fathers or Councils. We receive them, only as the Eatheis and 
Councils received them, because we have evidence that they are the writingB of the 
men, or dass of men, whose names they beer, and that they are also credible and 
inspired. If the previous epistle alluded to in 1 Oor. 5 : should be discovered and be uni- 
versally Judged authentic, it could be placed with Paulas other letters and could form 
part of the Canon, even thou^rh it has been lost for 1800 years. Bruce, Apologetics, 
3S1 — ** Abstractly the Canon is an open question. It can never be anything else on the 
principles of Protestantism which forbid us to accept the decisions of church councils, 
whether ancient or modem, as flnaL But practically the question of the Canon is 
dosed.** The Westminster Confession says that the authority of the word of God 
** does not rest upon historic evidence ; it does not rest upon the authority of Councils i 
it does not rest upon the consent of the past or the excellence of the matter ; but it rests 
upon the Spirit of God bearing witness to Qur hearts concerning its divine authority.*' 
Clarke, Christian Theology, 24— '*The value of the Scriptures to us does not depend 
upon our knowing who wrote them. In the O. T. half its pages are of uncertain author- 
ship. New dates mean new authorship. Criticism is a duty, for dates of authorship 
give means of interpretation. The Scriptures have power because God is in them, and 
because they describe the entrance of God into the life of man.** 

Saintine, Picdola, 782— *^ Has not a feeble reed provided man with his first arrow, his 
first pen. his first instrument of music ?" Hugh Macmillan : " The idea of stringed instru- 
ments was first derived from the twang of the well strung bow, as the aroher shot his 
arrows ; the lyre and the harp which discourse the sweetest music of peace were Invented 
by those who first heard this inspiring sound in the excitement of battle. And so there is 
no music so delightful amid the Jarring discord of the world, turning everything to 
music and harmonizing earth and heaven, as when the heart rises out of the gloom of 
anger and revenge, and convertB its bow into a harp, and sings to it the Lord's song of 
infinite forgiveness.** George Adam Smith, Mod. Criticism and Preaching of O. T., 6— 
** The ohuroh has never renounced her liberty to revise the Canon. The liberty at the 
beginning cannot be more than the liberty thereafter. The Holy Spirit has not for- 
saken tbe leaders of the church. Apoetolio writers nowhere define the limits of the 
Canon, any more than Jesus did. Indeed, they employed extra-canonical writings. 
Christ and the apostles nowhere bound the chureh to believe all the teachings of the 
O.T. Christ discriminates, and forbids the literal interpretation of its contents. Many 
of the apostolic interpretations challenge our sense of truth. Much of their exegesis 
was temporary and false. Their judgment was that much in the O. T. was rudimentary. 
This opens the question of development in revelation, and Justifies the attempt to fix 
the historic order. The N. T. criticism of the O. T. gives the liberty of criticism, and the 
need, and the obligation of it. O. T. criticism is not, like Baur's of the N. T., the result 
of a priori Hegelian reasoning. From the time of Samuel we have real history. The 
propheta do not appeal to miracles. There is more gospel in the book of Jonah, whcu 

10 i« 
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It i0 treated as a parable. The O.T. Is a giadual ethical revelation of God. Fewrealin 
that the church of Christ has a higher warrant for her Canon of the O. T. than she has 
for her Canon of the N. T. The O. T. was the result of criUdsm In the widest sense of 
that word. But what the church thus once achieved, the church may at any time 
revise." 

We reserve to a point somewhat later the proof of the credibility and the inspiration 
of the Scrlpturesw We now show their genuineness, as we would show t;he genuineness 
of other religious books, like the Koran* or of secular documentSi like Cicero's Oratioxu 
against Catiline. G^enuineness, in the sense in which we use the term, does not neces- 
sarily imply authenticity (i. e., truthfulness and authority ); see Blunt, Diet. Doct. and 
Hist. Theol., art. : Authenticity. Documents may be genuine which are written in 
whole or in part by persons other than they whose names they bear, provided these 
persons belong to the same daas. The Epistle to the Hebrews, though not written by 
Paul, is genuine, because it proceeds from one of the apostolic daas. The addition of OmL 
S4, after Moses' death, does not Invalidate the genuineness of the Pentateuch ; nor would 
the theory of a later Isaiah, even if it were established, disprove the genuineness of that 
prophecy ; provided, in both cases, that the additions were made by men of the pro- 
phetic class. On the general subject of the genuineneeB of the Scripture documents, see 
Alexander, Hcllvaine, Chalmers, Dodge, and Peabody, on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity ; also Archibald, The Bible Verified. 

1. Oenuineneaa of the Books of the New Teatament 
We do not need to adduce proof of theexistenoe of the books of the New 
Testament as far back as the third centoryy for we possess manuscripts of 
them which are at least fourteen hundred years old, and, since the third 
century, references to them have been inwoven into all history and litera- 
ture. We begin our proof, therefore, by showing that these documents not 
only existed, but were generally accepted as genuine, before the dose of 
the second century. 

Origen was bom as early as 186 A. D.; yet Tregelles tells us that Origan's works contain 
citations embracing two-thirds of the New Testament. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
12~*^The early years of Christianity were in some respects like the early years of our 
lives. . . . Those early years are the most important in our education. We learn 
then, we hardly know how, through effort and struggle and imiocent mistakes, to use 
our eyes and ears, to measure distance and direction, by a process which ascends by 
unconscious steps to the certainty which we feel in our maturity. . . . It was in some 
such unconscious way that the Christian thought of the early centuries gradually 
acquired the form which we find when it emerges as it were into the developed man- 
hood of the fourth century.*' 

Au All the books of the New Testament, with the single exception of 
2 Peter, were not only received as genuine, but were used in more or less 
collected form, in the latter half of the second century. These collections 
of writings, so slowly transcribed and distributed, imply the long continued 
previous existence of the separate books, and forbid us to fix their origin 
later than the first half of the second century. 

(a) Tertullian (160-230) appeals to the 'New Testament' as made up of 
the 'Gospels* and 'Apostles.' He vouches for the genuineness of the four 
gospels, the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John, thirteen epistles of Paul, and the Apoca- 
lypse ; in shorty to twenty-one of the twjenty-seven books of our Canon. 

Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1898, is confident that the first three gospels took their 
present shape before the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet he thinks the first and thlxtl 
gospels of composite origin, and probably the second. Not later than 126 A. D. the four 
gospels of our Cauon had gained a recognized and exceptional authority. Andover 
Professors, Divinity of Jesus Christ, 40— *' The oldest of our gospels was written about 
the year 70. The earlier one, now lost, a great part of which is preserved in Luke and 
Matthew, was probably written a few years earlier.*' 
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( b ) The Mnratorian Canon in the West and the Peshito Version in the 
East ( having a oommon date of about 160) in their oatalogaes of the New 
Testament -writings mntoaUy complement each other's slight deflcienoiesy 
and together witness to the fact that at that time every book of our present 
New Testament, with the exception of 2 Peter, was received as genuine. 

Hovey, Manual of Christian Theology, 60~" The fragment on the Canon, dlaoovered 
by Huratorl in 1788, was probably written about 170 A. D., in Greek. It begins with 
the last words of a sentence which must have referred to the Gospel of Mark, and pro- 
ceeds to speak of the Third Gospel as written by Luke the physician, who did not see the 
Lord, and then of the Fourth Gospel as written by John, a disciple of the Lord, at the 
request of his fellow disciples and his elders." Baoon, N. T. Introduction, 60, gives the 
Muratorlan Canon in full; 80~*'Theophllu8 of Antioch (181-190) is the first to cite a 
gospel by name, quoting Jokn 1 : 1 as from * John, one of those who were vessels of the 
Spirit." On the Muratorlan Canon, see Tregelles, Muratorlan Canon. On the Peshito 
YeiBion, see Schafl, Introd. to Bev. Gk.-Bng. N. T., xxzvli; Smith's Bible Diet, pp. 



( c ) The Oanon of Maroion ( 140 ), though rejecting all the gospels but 
that of Luke, and all the epistles but ten of Paul's, shows, nevertheless, 
that at that early day "apostolic writings were regarded as a complete 
original mle of doctrine." Even Marcion, moreover, does not deny the 
genuineness of those writings which for doctrinal reasons he r^ects. 

Marcion, the Gnostic, was the enemy of all Judaism, and regarded the God of the 
O. T. as a restricted divinity, entirely dUlerent from the God of the N. T. Maroion was 
" ipso Paulo panllnior " ~ *' plus loyal que le rol." He held that Christianity was some- 
thing entirely new, and that it stood in opposition to all that went before it. His 
Canon consisted of two parts : the ^' Gospel " ( Luke, with its text curtailed by omission 
of the Hebraistic elements ) and the ApostoUcon ( the episties of Paul ). The epistie to 
Diognetus by an unknown author, and the epistle of Barnabas, shared the view of 
Marcion. The name of the Deity was changed from Jehovah to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. If Marcion*s view had prevailed, the Old Testament would have been lost 
to the Christian Church. God*s revelation would have been deprived of its proof from 
prophecy. Development from the past, and divine conduct of Jewish history, would 
have been denied. But without the Old Testament, as H. W. Beeoher maintained, the 
New Testament would lack background ; our chief source of knowledge with regard 
to God*s natural attributes of power, wisdom, and truth would be removed : the love 
and mercy revealed in the New Testament would seem charaoteristics of a weak being, 
who could not enforce law or inspire respect. A tree has as much breadth below ground 
as there is above ; so the O. T. roots of God's revelation are as extensive and necessary 
as are its N. T. trunk and branches and leaves. See Allen, Religious Progress, 81; 
Westoott, Hist. N. T. Canon, and art : Omon, in Smith's Bible Dictionary. Also BeosB, 
History of Canon ; Mitchell, Critical Handbook, part I. 

B. The Christian and Apostolic Fathers who lived in the first half of 
the second centnry not only quote from these books and allude to them, 
but testify that they were written by the apostles themselves. We are 
therefore compelled to refer their origin still further back, namely, to the 
first century, when the apostles lived. 

(a) LreniBus ( 120-200 ) mentions and quotes the four gospels by name, 
and among them the gospel according to John: *' Afterwards John, the 
disdple of the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, he likewise published 
a gospel, while he dwelt in Ephesus in Asia.*' And IreniBus was the dis- 
ciple and friend of Polycarp ( 80-166 ), who was himself a personal acquain- 
tance of the Apostle John. The testimony of IrensBus is virtually the 
evidence of Polycarp, the contemporary and friend of the ApoBUe^ that each 
of the gospels was written by the person whose name it bears. 
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To this testimony it is objected that Ircnffius says there are four ffoepels becauso 
there are four quarters of the world and four living creatures in the cherubim. But 
we reply that IrensBus is here stating, not his own reason for aooeptinff four and 
only four srospels, but what he oonoeivea to be God's reason for ordalntaiff tfaatfhere 
should be four. We are not warranted in suppoatnflr that he aooepted the four goqMla 
on any other ground than that of testimony that they were the produotlona of uptm- 
toUo men. 

Chrysostom, in a similar manner, compares the four gospels to a diarlot and four: 
When the King of Olory rides forth in it, he shall reoeiye the triumphal aodamatlona 
of all peoples. So Jerome : Ood rides upon the cherubim, and since there are four 
cherubim, there must be four gospels. All this however is an early attempt at the 
philosophy of religion, and not an attempt to demonstrate historical fact L. L. Paine. 
Byolutlon of Trinitarianism, Sl^-887, presents the radical view of the authotship of 
the fourth goepeL He holds that John the apostle died A. D. TO, or soon after, and 
that IrensBus confounded the two Johns whom Fapias so clearly distinguished-— John 
the Apostle and John the EldeK With HamaolE, Paine supposes the gospel to have 
been written by John the Elder, a contemporary of Paplas. But we reply that the tes- 
timony of Irenseus implies a long continued previous tradition. B. W. Dale, Living 
Christ and Four Gk)spels, 146—" Beligious veneration such as that with which IiensBua 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held a great place In the 
Church as fsr back as the memory of living men extended." See "ffff"g*' Bftde Die- 
tionary,2: OOS. 

(6) Justin Martrjrr (died 148) epeaiksof 'mexnoira (hirofn^ftoveOfiora) of 
JesoB Ohiist,' and his quotatioDB, though sometimes made from memoxy, 
are evidentl j cited from our gospels. 

To this testimony it is objected: (1) That Justin Kartyr uses the term 'memoirs' 
instead of ' gospels. ' We reply that he elsewhere uses the term * gospels ' and identifles 
the 'memoirs' with them: ApoL, 1 : 66— "The apostles, in the memoirs composed by 
them, which are called gospels," i. e., not memoira, but gospels, was the proper title of 
his written records. In writing his Apology to the heathen Emperors, Marcus AureUus 
and Marcus Antoninus, he chooses the term * memoirs*, or * memorabilia', which Xeno- 
phon had used as the title of his account of Socrates, simply in order that he may avoid 
ecclesiastical expressions unfamiliar to his readers and may commend his writing to 
lovers of classical literature. Notice that Matthew must be added to John, to Justify 
Justin's repeated statement that there were " memoirs " of our Lord "written by apos- 
tlea," and that Mark and Luke must be added to Justify his further statement that 
these memoirs were compiled by " his apostles and those who followed them." Analo- 
gous to Justin's use of the word ' memoirs ' is his use of the term ' Sunday*, instead of 
Sabbath : Apol. 1 : 67 — " On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read." Here is the use of our gospels tn public worship, as of equal 
authority with the O. T. Scriptures ; in fftct, Justin constantly quotes the words and acts 
of Jesus' life from a written source, using the word Y^pa«T«i. See Morlson, Com. on 
Mat., iz ; Hemphill, Literature of Second Century, 284. 

To Justin's testimony it is objected :(2) That in quoting the words spoken from hea- 
ven at the Savior's baptism, he makes them to be : ** My son, this day have I begotten 
thee," so quoting Ftolm B: 7, and showing that he was ignorant of our present gospel, 
MftiS: 17. We reply that this was probably a slip of the memory, quite natural in 
a day when the gospels existed only in the cumbrous form of manuscript rolls. Justin 
also refers to the Pentateuch for two facts which it does not contain ; but we should not 
argue from this that he did not possess our present Pentateuch. The plays of Terence 
are quoted by Cicero and Horace, and we require neither more nor earlier witnesses to 
their genuineness, — yet Cicero and Horace wrote a hundred years after Terence. It 
is unfair to refuse similar evidence to the gospels. Justin had a way of combining into 
one the sayings of the different evangelists— a hint which Tatian, his pupU, probably 
followed out in composing his Biatossaron. On Justin Martyr*s testimony, see Bsra 
Abbot, Genuineness of the Fourth Qospel, 40, note. B. W. Baoon, Introd. to N. T^ 
speaks of Justin as " writing drca 156 A. D." 

(c) Papias (80-164), whom IrexuBos calls a 'hearer of John,' testifies 
that Matthew *' wrote in the Hebrew dialect the sacred oradee ( rd TJbya ^^ 
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and that " Mark, the interpreter of Peter, Tfrote after Peter, {iforegov Uhpv ) 
[ or under Peter's direction ], an nnc^stematic aocoont ( ov r&^ei ) " of the 
same events and disoonrses. 

To this testimony it is objected : (1) That Papias could not have had our gospel of 
Matthew, for the reason that this is Greek. We reply, either with Bleek, that Papias 
erroneously supposed a Hebrew translation of Matthew, which he possessed, to be the 
original; or with Weiss, that the original Matthew was in Hebrew, whUe our present 
Matthew is an enlaiged version of the same. Palestine, like modem Wales, was bilin- 
gual ; Matthew, like James, might write both Hebrew and Greek. While B. W. Baoon 
gives to the writing of Papias a date so late as 145-160 A. D., Lightfoot gives that of 130 
A. D. At this latter date Papias could easily remember stories told him so far back as 80 
A. D., by men who were youths at the time when our Lord lived, died, rose and ascended . 
The work of Papias had for its title Aoyimv KvpioKup «{iiYif«rcc ~- ** Exposition of Oracles 
relating to the Lord *'» Commentaries on the Gospels. Two of these gospels were 
Matthew and Mark. The view of Weiss mentioned above has been criticised upon the 
ground that the quotations from the O. T. in Jesus* discourses in Matthew are all taken 
from the Septuaglnt and not from the Hebrew. Westcott answers this criticism by sug- 
gesting that, in translating his Hebrew gospel into Greek, Matthew substituted for his 
own oral version of Christ's discourses the version of these already existing in the oral 
common gospeL There was a common oral basis of true teaching, the "daponf^rV 
«-ap«dii«i|y— committed to Timothy ( i Cm. 6 : 80 ; 2 fim. 1 : 12^ 14 ), the same story told many 
times and getting to be told in the same way. The narratives of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke are independent versions of this apostolic testimony. First came belief ; sec- 
ondly, oral teaching ; thirdly, written gospels. That the original gospel was in Axttr 
maio seems probable from the fact that the Oriental name for " tana, ** zawOn, (Hat 13 : 85) 
has been transliterated into Greek, ^i^arco. Morison, Com. on Mat., thinks that Matthew 
originally wrote in Hebrew a collection of Cayings of Jesus Christ, which the Kazarenes 
and Ebionltes added to, partly from tradition, and partly from translating his full gospel, 
till the result was the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews; but that Matthew wrote his 
own gospel in Greek after he had written the Sayings in Hebrew. Professor W. A. 
Stevens thinks that Papias probably alluded to the original autograph which Matthew 
wrote in Aramaic, but which he afterwards enlarged and translated into Greek. See 
Hemphill, Literature of the Second Century. ai7. 

To the testimony of Papias it is also objected : (2) That Mark is the most systematic 
of all evangelists, presenting events as a true annalist, in chronological order. We 
reply that while, so far as chronological order is concerned, Mark is systematic, so far 
as logical order is concerned he is the most unsystematic of the evangelists, showing 
tittle of the power of historical grouping which is so discernible in Matthew. Mat- 
thew aimed to portray a life, rather than to record a chronology. He groups Jesus' 
teachings in chapters 5, 0, and 7 ; his miracles in chapters 8 and ; his directions to the 
apostles in chapter 10 ; chapters 11 and 12 describe the growing opposition; chapter 18 
meets this opposition with his parables; the remainder of the gospel describes our 
Lord's preparation for his death, his progress to Jerusalem, the consimimation of his 
work in the Cross and in the resurrection. Here is true system, a philosophical arrange- 
ment of material, compared with which the method of Mark is eminently unsystema- 
tic. MarkisaFroissart, while Matthew has the spirit of J. B. Green. See Bleek, Introd. 
toN.Tnl:108,U6; Weiss, Lif^ of Jesus, 1 : 27-89. 

(d) The Apostolic Fathers, — Olement of Borne ( died 101 ), IgnatinB of 
Antiooh (martyred 115), and Polycarp (80>166), — companions and friends 
of the apostlee, have left ns in their writings over one hundred quotations 
from or allusions to the New Testament writings, and among these every 
book, except four minor epistles (2 Peter, Jnde, 2 and 3 John) is repre- 
sented. 

Although these are single testimonies, we must remember that they are the testi- 
monies of the chief men of the churches of their day, and that they express the opin- 
ion of the churches themselves. ^'Like banners of a hidden army, or peaks of a 
distant mountain range, they represent and are sustained by compact, continuous 
bodies below." In an article by P. W. Calkins, McClIntock and Strong's Encydopeedia, 
1 : 816-817, quotations ftom the Apostolic Fathers in great numbers are put side by 
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side with the New Testament passages from which they quote or to whidh they allude. 
An examination of these quotations and allusions convinoes us that these Fathers 
were in possession of all the principal books of our New Testament. See Ante-Nioene 
Library of T. and T. Clark ; Thayer, In Boston Lectures for 1871 : 884 ; Naah, Ethics and 
Revelation, 11—^ Ignatius says to Polycarp : ' The times call for thee, as the winds call 
for the pilot.' So do the times call for reverent, fearless scholarship in the church.*' 
Such scholarship, we are persuaded, has already demonstrated the genuineness of the 
N. T. documents. 

( e ) Id the synoptio gOBpeLs, the omission of all mention of the folfil- 
ment of Ohrist's prophecies with regard to the destrnction of Jemaalem is 
evidence that these gospels were written before the oocorrenoe of that 
event In the Acts of the Apostles, nniversally attributed to Luke, we have 
an allusion to 'the former treatise', or the gospel by the same author, which 
must) therefore, have been written before the end of Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Bome, and probably with the help and sanction of that apostle. 

i0lil:i— "ThAfBrmvtmtiMlmfti^ Tkaopkilu, ooDMnuig aU that Jam begaa bolk to dA and to tech.'* 
If the Acts was written A. D. 83, two years after Paul's arrival at Some, then " tht f«^ 
mr tnatiM," the gospel according to Luke, can hardly be dated later than 00; and since 
the destruction of Jerusalem took place in 70^ Matthew and Mark must have published 
their gospels at least as early as the year 68, when multitudes of men were still living: 
who had been eye-witnesses of the events of Jesus* life. Usher, Nature and Method 
of Bevelation, 100— ^ At any considerably later date [than the capture of Jerusalem] 
the apparent conjunction of the fkU of the city and the temple with the Parousia 
would have been avoided or explained. . . . Matthew, in its present form, appeared 
after the beginning of the mortal struggle of the Bomans with the Jews, or between 
66 and 70. Mark's gospel was still earlier. The language of the passages relative to the 
Parousia, in Luke, is consistent with the supposition that he wrote after the fall of 
Jerusalem, but not with the supposition that it was long after." Bee Norton, Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels ; Alford, Greek Testament, Prolegomena, 80^ 81, 86, 46-47. 

0, It is to be presomed that this acceptance of tiie New Testament doo- 
nments as gennine, on the part of the Fathers of the churches, was for 
good and sufficient reasons, both internal and external, and this presump- 
tion is corroborated by the following considerations : 

( a ) There is evidence that the early churches took every care to assure 
themselves of tiie genuineness of these writings before they accepted them. 

Bvidences of care are the following:— Paul, in B Thaa. %:l, urged the churches to use 
care, "to the and that jeb* not iiueklj ihakan fronyooradni, nor 7Mb«tnaUid,tttktr byipiritiW hjwwi, 
orbjcpiitiaufroinu"; iCor.5:9— ''IirrotouitoyoaiBmyepistto toluinnooQinpujwithfoniioiton''; OoL 
:16 — "vhan this •piatto hath bean read aaumg yeo, eaue that it be read alao in the ahvreh of the iMdiaaans ; and 
that 7e alia read the epistle from Liodioea." Melito ( 109 ), Bishop of Sardis, who wrote a treatise on 
the Bevelation of John, went as far as Palestine to ascertain on the spot the facts relat- 
ing to the Canon of the O. T., and as a result of his investigationB excluded the Apoc- 
rypha. Byle, Canon of 0. T., 203— ** Melito, the Bishop of Sardis, sent to a friend a list 
of the O. T. Scriptures wbich be professed to have obtained from accurate inquiry, 
while traveling in the East, in Syria. Its contents agree with those of the Hebiew 
Canon, save in the omission of Esther." Serapion, Bishop of Antioch ( 191-218, Abbot ), 
says: ** We receive Peter and other apostles as Christ, but as skilful men we reject 
those writings which are falsely ascribed to them.*' Geo. H. Ferris, Baptist Congress, 
1899 : 94— *' Serapion, after permitting the reading of the Gospel of Peter in public ser- 
vices, finally decided against it, not because he thought there could be no fifth gospel, 
but because he thought it was not written by Peter." Tertullian ( 16O-280) gives an 
example of the deposition of a presbyter in Asia Minor for publishing a pretended work 
of Paul; see Tertullian, De Baptismo, referred to by Godet on John, Introduction; 
Lardner, Works, 2 : 804, 806 ; Mcllvaine, Bvidences, 92. 

( 6 ) The style of the New Testament writings, and their complete oor- 
reepondenoe with all we know of the lands and times in "which the j profess 
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to have been written, affords conTinoing proof that thej belong to the 
apostolic age. 

Notioe the mlngHng of Latin and Greek, as in <rv«jcovAar«p (]Urk6:S7) and Ktvrvpimv 
( Mark 15 : 39) ; of Greek and Aramssan, as In wpaa-iaX wpwrmi ( Hark 6 : 40 ) and fiiikvyi^a r^c 
«^M«Mrc««« (lat 24:15) ; this could hardly have occurred after the first century. Com- 
pare the anachronisms of style and description in Thackeray's " Henry Esmond,*' 
which, in spite of the author's special studies and his determination to exclude all words 
and phrases that had orlarliiated in his own century, was marred by historical errors 
that Macaiilay in his most remiss moments would hardly have made. James Russell 
Lowell told Thackeray that ^ different to " was not a century old. *' Hangr it, no 1 *' 
replied Thackeray. In view of this failure, on the part of an author of grreat literary 
Bldll, to construct a story purporting to be written a century before his time and that 
could stand the test of historical criticism, we may well regard the success of our gos- 
pels in standing such tests as a practical demonstration that they were written In, and 
not after, the apostolic age. See Alexander, Christ and Ciiristianity, 87-87; Blunt, 
Scriptural Coincidences, 24i-3M. 

( c) The genninenefls of the fourth gospel is confirmed by the fact that 
Tatian ( 155-170 ), the Afsyrian, a diadple of Jnstin, repeatedly quoted it 
without naming the author, and composed a Harmony of our four gospels 
which he named the Diatessaron ; while Basilides (130) and Yalentinus 
( 150 ), the Gnostics, both quote from it 

The sceptical work entitled " Supernatural Beligion " said in 1874 ; " No one seems to 
have seen Tatian's Harmony, probably for the very simple reason that there was no 
such work*' ; and '* There is no evidence whatever connecting Tatian's GoeT>el with 
those of our Canon.'* In 1876, however, there was published in a Latin form in Venice 
the Commentary of Ephraem Syrus on Tatian, and the commencement of it was : " In th« 
begioBiBg vta tte Vord " ( John 1:1). In 1888, the Diatessaron Itself was published in Bome in 
the form of an Arabic translation made in the eleventh century from the Syriao. J. 
Rendel Harris, in Contemp. Rev., 1883 : 800 a<7., says that the recovery of Tatian's Diates- 
saron has indefinitely postponed the literary funeral of St. John. Advanced critics, he 
intimates, are so called, because they run ahead of the facts they discuss. The gospels 
must have been weU established in the Christian church when Tatian undertook to com- 
bine them. Mrs. A. S. Lewis, in 8. S. Times, Jan. 28, 1904— ** The gospels were trans- 
lated into Syriao before A. D. IdO. It follows that the Greek document from which 
they were translated was older still, and since the one Includes the gospel of St. John, 
so did the other." HemphiU, Literature of the Second Century, 188-831, gives the birth 
of Tatian about 120, and the date of his Diatessaron as 172 A. D. 

The difference in style between the Revelation and the gospel of John is due to the 
fact that the Revelation was written during John's exile in Patmos, under Nero, in 67 
or 68, soon after John had left Palestine and had taken up his residence at Ephesus. He 
had hitherto spoken Aramaean, and Greek was comparatively unfamiliar to him. The 
gospel was written thirty years after, probably about 97, when Greek had become to 
him like a mother tongue. See Lightf oot on Galatians, 848, 847 ; per contra, see Milllgan, 
Revelation of St. John. Phrases and ideas which indicate a common authorship of the 
Revelation and the gospel are the following: "tka lAinb of God," "tke Word of God," "tkeTnio" 
as an epithet applied to Christ, " tha hwt " as enemies of Ctod, " nanna," " him wliom they pioroed "; 
see Elliott, Horse ApocalypticsB, 1: 4, 6. In the fourth gospel we have itiv6t, in Apoc. cLpviov, 
' perhaps better to distinguish "the Lamb " from the diminutive rh &iipiov^ "the beast" Com- 
mon to both Gk>8pel and Rev. are woteiv, " to do " [ the truth ] ; »eptiraTeii', of moral con- 
duct; ikridiv&f, "genouie*'; Si^fr, vcirfv, of the higher wants of the soul; itkiivovv iv, 
voifioiKctr, o^tlv; also 'oTaroomo,' 'teitimony,' ' Bridegooom,' 'Shepherd,* ' Water of lifis.' In the Reve- 
lation there are grammatical solecisms : nominative for genitive, 1:4— avh 6 &v ; nomina- 
tive for accusative, l-.i^tlBov .... 6x^o« voAvv; accusative for nominative, 20:8 — 
rbv Ipixopra & 5^i(. Similarly we have in Rom. 12: 5 — rhBi xad' «tc instead of rh 6i xad' iva, 
where nark has lost Its regimen— a frequent solecism in later Greek writers ; see Qodet 
on John, 1: 209, 270. Emerson reminded Jones Very that the Holy Ghost surely writes 
good grammar. The Apocalypse seems to show that Emerson was wrong. 

The author of the fourth gospel speaks of John in the third person. **and scorned to 
blot it with a name." But so does Ciesar speak of himself in his Commentaries. Har- 
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nack regards both the fourth gospel aod the Rerelatlon as the work of John the Pres- 
byter or Elder, the former written not later than about 110 A. D.; the latter from 96 to 
90, but being a revision of one or more underlying Jewish apocalypses. Vischer has 
expounded this view of the Re^^tion ; and Porter holds substantially the same, in his 
article on the Book of Revelation in Hastings* RIble Dictionary. 4 : 239-208. ** It is the 
obYlous advantage of the Vischer-Hamack hypothesis that it places the original work 
under Nero and its revised and Christianized edition under Domitian.* ( Sanday , Inspi- 
ration, 871, 872, nevertheless dismisws this hypothesis as raising worw difficulties than it 
removes. He dates the Apocalypse between the death of Nero and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus.) Martineau, Seat of Authorityy 227, presents the moral objections 
to the apostolic authorship, and regards the Revelation, from chapter 4 : 1 to 22 :&, as a 
purely Jewish document of the date 00-70, supplemented and revised by a Christian, 
and issued not earlier than 188 : " How strange that we should ever have thought it 
possible for a personal attendant upon the ministry of Jesus to write or edit a book 
mixing up fierce Messianic conflicts, in which, with the sword, the gory garment, 
the blasting flame, the rod of Iron, as his emblems, he leads the war-march, and 
treads the winepress of the wrath of God until the deluge of blood rises to the horses' 
bits, with the speculative Chrlstology of the second oentury, without a memory of his 
life, a future of his look, a word from his voice, or a glance back at the hillsides of 
Galilee, the courts of Jerusalem, the road to Bethany, on which his image must be for- 
ever seen ! *' 

The force of this statement, however, is greatly broken if we consider that the apos- 
tle John, in his earlier days, was one of the "Botaarges, which ii, Sont of thindar " (lUrk 3 : 17), 
but became in his later years the apostle of love : 1 John 4 : 7~*'B«l«Ted, lat u love ou aaothsr: 
for Iota ii «f God." The likeness of the fourth gospel to the epistle, which latter was 
undoubtedly the work of John the apostle, indicates the same authorship for the gos- 
pel. Thayer remarks that " the discovery of the gospel according to Peter sweeps away 
half a century of discussion. Brief as Is the recovered fragment, it attests indubitably 
all four of our canonical books." Riddle, in Popular Com., 1 : 25— *' If a forger wrote 
the fourth gospel, then Beelzebub has been casting out devils for these eighteen hun- 
dred years.** On the genuineness of the fourth gospel, see Bleek, Introd. to N. T., 1 : 
250; Fisher, EsBays on Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 83, also Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, 820-382, and Grounds of Theistio and Christian Belief, 245-809 ; Sanday, Author- 
ship of the Fourth (Jospel, Gospels in the Second Century, and Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel ; Ezra Abbott. Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, 52, 80^7 ; Row, Bampton Lec- 
tures on Christian Evidences, 249-287 ; British Quarterly, Oct. 1872 : 210 ; Godet, in Pres- 
ent Day Tracts, 5 : no. 25 ; Westcott, in Bib. Com. on John's Gospel, Introd., xzvili- 
zxzll ; Watkins, Bampton Lectures for 1890 ; W. L. Ferguson, in Bib. Sac, 1890 : 1-27. 

(d) The epistle to the Hebrews appears to have been accepted during 
the first century after it was written ( so Clement of Borne, Justin Martyr, 
and the Peshito Version witness). Then for two centuries, especially in 
the Boman and North African churches, and probably because its internal 
charactenstics were inconsistent with the tradition of a Pauline authorship, 
its genuineness was doubted (so Tertullian, Oyprian, Ireneeus, Muratorian 
Canon). At the end of the fourth century, Jerome examined the evidence 
and decided in its favor; Augustine did the same; the third Council of 
Carthage formally recognized it (897) ; from that time the Latin churches 
united with the East in receiving it, and thus the doubt was finally and 
forever removed. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, the style of which is bo unlike that of the Apostle Paul, 
was posBibly written by ApoUos, who was an Alexandrian Jew, "alMiniBdinMi" and 
" iDig;ht7 in the Soriptorai " ( iota 18 : 24 ) ; but it may notwithstanding have been written at the 
suggestion and under the direction of Paul, and so be essentially Pauline. A. G. 
Kendrick, in American Commentary on Hebrews, points out that whUe the style of 
Paul is prevailingly dialectic, and only in rapt moments becomes rhetorical or poetic, 
the style of the Bpfstle to the Hebrews is prevailingly rhetorical, is free from anar 
coloutha, and is always dominated by emotion. He holds that these characteristics 
point to ApoUos as its author. Contrast also Paul's method of quoting the O. T. : "it 
ifl mrittan" (Rom. 11 : 8; i Our. i : 81; Gd. 3 : 10) with that of the Hebrews: "he nith" (8 : 5. 18), "he 
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iMth Hid " ( 4 : 4). Paul quotes the O. T. fifty or sixty tlmee, but never in this latter way. 
EbK S : 8— "wludi kATio^ at th« lint Imcu spoken by tiM Lori vtaeooiniMdimto as by thfiffl that heard "---show 
that the writer did not receive the erospel at first hand. Luther and Oalvia rierhtly saw 
in this a dedaive proof that Paul was not the author, for he always insisted on the 
primary and independent character of his ffospeL Hamack formerly thought the 
epistle written by Barnabas to Christians at Rome, A. D. 81-96. More recently how- 
ever he attributes it to PrlscUla, the wife of Aquila, or to their joint authorship. The 
majesty of its diction, however, seems unfavorable to this view. WUIiam T. C. Hanna : 
** The words of the author . . . are marshalled grandly, and move with the tread 
of an army, or with the swell of a tidal wave" ; see Franklin Johnson, Quotations in 
N. T. from O. T., xH. Plumptre, Introd. to N. T., 87, and in Expositor, Vol. I, regards 
the author of this epistle as the same with that of the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomoa, 
the latter being composed before, the former after, the writer's conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps our safest conclusion is that of Origen : ** God only knows who 
wrote it." Hamack however remarks: *'The time in which our ancient Christian 
literature, the N. T. included, was considered as a web of delusions and falsifications, 
Is past. The oldest literature of the church is, in its main points, and in most of its 
details, true and trustworthy." See articles on Hebrews, in Smith's and in Hastings' 
Bible Dictionaries. 

(e) As to 2 Peter, Jnde, and 2 and 3 John, the epistles most frequently 
held to be spurious, we may say that, although we have no condnsiye 
external evidence earlier than A. D. 160, and in the case of 2 Peter none 
eazlier than A. D. 230-250, we may fairly urge in favor of their genuine- 
ness not only their internal characteristics of literary style and moral value, 
but also the general acceptance of them all since the third century as the 
actual productions of the men or class of men whose names they bear. 

Fiimflianus ( 260 ), Bishop of Cossarea in Cappadooia, is the first clear witness to 2 Peter. 
Origen (280) names it, but, in naming it, admits that its genuineness is questioned. 
The Council of Laodioea ( 872 ) first received it into the Canon. With this very gradual 
recognition and acceptance of 2 Peter, compare the loss of the later works of Aristotle 
for a hundred and fifty years after his death, and their recognition as genuine so soon 
as they were recovered from the cellar of the family of Neleus in Asia; DeWette's 
first publication of certain letters of Luther after the lapse of three hundred years, 
yet without occasioning doubt as to their genuineness ; or the concealment of Milton's 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine, among the lumber of the State Paper Oflice in London, 
ftom 18T7 to 1828 ; see Mair, Christian Evidences, 93. Sir WiUiam Hamilton complained 
that there were treatises of Cudworth, Berkeley and Collier, still lying unpublished 
and even unknown to their editors, biographers and fellow metaphysicians, but yet of 
the highest interest and importance ; see Hansel, Letteis, Lectures and Reviews, 881 ; 
Archibald, The Bible Verified, 27. 2 Peter was probably sent from the Bast shortly 
before Peter's martyrdom; distance and persecution may have prevented its rapid 
circulation in other countries. Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, lU— **A ledger may 
have been lost, or its authenticity for a long time doubted, but when once it is dis- 
covered and proved, it is as trustworthy as any other part of the re8 guta,^* See 
Plumptre, Epistles of Peter, Introd., 73-61; Alford on 2 Peter, 4: Prolegomena, 157; 
Westoott, on Canon, in Smith's Bib. Diet., 1 : 870, 878 ; Blunt, Diet. Doot. and Hist. 
TheoL,art.: Canon. 

It is urged by those who doubt the genuineness of 2 Peter that the epistle speaks 
of "yov&psetlM" (3:2), Just as lode 17 speaks of "the i^oitlaB," as if the writer did not 
number himself among them. But 2 Peter begins with " Simon Potor, & serraat and aposUe of J«qs 
Christ," and Jude, " brotto of Jaum " ( Terse 1 ) was a brother of our Lord, but not an apostle. 
Hovey, Introd. to N. T., zxxi— *'The earliest passage manifestly based upon 2 Peter 
appears to be in the so-called Second Epistle of the Roman Clement, 16 : 8, which 
however is now imderstood to be a Christian homily from the middle of the second 
century." Origen (bom 186) testifies that Peter left one epistle, "and perhaps a 
second, for that is disputed.** He also says: *' John wrote the Apocalypse, and an 
epistle of very few lines ; and, it may be, a second and a third ; since all do not admit 
them to be genuine." He quotes also from James and from Jude, adding that their 
oanoololty was doubted. 
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Haniaok regards 1 Peter, 3 Peter, James, and Jude, as written respectively about 
leo, 170, 130, and 180, but not by the men to whom they are ascribed— the ascrlpttons to 
these authors being later additions. Hort remarks : 'Uf I were asked, I should say that 
the balance of the argument was against 2 Peter, but the moment I had done so I 
should begin to think I might be in the wrong." Sanday, Oracles of God, 73 note, 
considers the arguments in f&vor of 2 Peter imconvincing, but also the arguments 
aflrainst. He cannot get beyond a tionliQU^ He refers to Salmon, Introd. to N. T., 
629-660, ed. 4, as expressing bis own Tiew. But the later conclusions of Sanday are 
more radicaL In his Hampton Lectures on Inspiration, 84a, 890, he says: 2 Peter ''is 
probably at least to this extent a counterfeit, that it appears under a name which is 
not that of its true author.'* 

Chase, in Hastings* Bib. Diet, 8 : 806-817, says that ** the first piece of certain evidence 
as to 2 Peter is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, though it hardly admits 
of doubt that the Epistle was known to Clement of Alexandria. . . . We find no trace 
of the epistle in the period when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. ... It 
was not the work of the apostle but of the second century . . . put forward without 
any sinister motive . . . the personation of the apostle an obvious literary device rather 
t han a religious or controversial fraud. The adoption of such a verdict can cause per- 
plexity only when the Lord's promise of guidance to his Church is regarded as a charter 
of infallibility." Against this verdict we would urge the dignity and spiritual value 
of 2 Peter— internal evidence which in our Judgment causes the balance to incline in 
favor of its apostolic authorship. 

if) Upon no other hypothesis than that of their gennineness can the 
genial aooeptance of these four minor epistles sinoe the third century, and 
of all the other books of the New Testament since the middle of the second 
century, be satisfactorily accounted for. If they had been mere collections 
of floating legends, they could not have secured wide circulation as sacred 
books for which Christians must answer wiih. their blood. If they had been 
forgeries, the churches at large could neither have been deceived as to 
their previous non-existence, nor have been induced unanimously to pre- 
tend that they were ancient and genuine. Inasmuch, however, as other 
accounts of their origin, inconsistent with their genuineness, are now cur- 
rent, we proceed to examine more at length the most important of these 
opposing views. 

The genuineness of the New Testament as a whole would stUl be demonstrable, 
even if doubt should still attach to one or two of its books. It does not matter that 
2nd Alcibiades was not written by Plato, or Pericles by Shakespeare. The Council of 
Carthage in 807 gave a place in the Canon to the O. T. Apocrypha, but the Bef ormers 
tore it out. Zwingli said of the Bevelatlon: "It is not a Biblical book," and Luther 
spoke slightingly of the Epistle of James. The judgment of Christendom at large is 
more trustworthy than the private impressions of any single Christian scholar. To 
hold the books of the N. T. to be written in the second century by other than those 
whose names they bear is to hold, not simply to forgery, but to a conspiracy of for- 
gery. There must have been several forgers at work, and, since their writings wonder- 
fully agree, there must have been collusion among them. Tet these able men have 
been forgotten, while the names of far feebler writers of the second century have 
been preserved. 

O. F. Wright, Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences, 848—" In civil law there are 
* statutes of limitations ' which provide that the general acknowledgment of a pur- 
ported fact for a certain period shall be considered as conclusive evidence of it. If, 
for example, a man has remained in undisturbed possession of land for a certain num- 
ber of years, it is presumed that he has a valid claim to it, and no one is allowed to 
dispute his claim." Mair, Evidences, 99 ~" We probably have not a tenth part of the 
evidence upon which the early churches accepted the N. T. books as the genuine pro- 
ductions of their authors. We have only their verdict." Wynne, in Literature of the 
Second Century, 68—" Those who gave up the Scriptures were looked on by their fal- 
low Christians as * traditores,* traitors, who had basely yielded up what they ought to 
have treasured as dearer than life. But all their books were not equally sacred. Some 
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-were eesential, and some were non-essential to the faith. Henoe arose the dlstinotlon 
between eanonicai aud non^anonieal. The general cousolousness of Christians grew 
into a distinct registration." Such registration Is entitled to the highest inspect, and 
lajrs the burden of proof upon the objector. Bee Alexander, Christ and Chrlstianlt j. 
Introduction; Hovey, General Introduction to American Commentary on N. T. 

D. Bationalistio Theories as to the origin of the gospels. These are 
attempts to eliminate the miracnlons element from the New Testament 
records, and to reconstmct the sacred history upon principles of naturalism. 

Against them we urge the general objection that they are unscientific in 
their principle and method. To set out in an examination of the New Tes- 
tament documents with the assumption that all history is a mere natural 
development^ and that miracles are therefore impossible, is to make history 
a matter, not of testimony, but of a priori speculation. It indeed renders 
any history of Ohrist and his apostles impossible, since the witnesses whose 
testimony with regard to miracles is discredited can no longer be con- 
sidered worthy of credence in their account of Christ's life or doctrine. 

In Oermany, half a oentury ago, "a man vta ftmau aooordio^u ke kad lifted up ax« ipoa the thiek 
treat" (Pa. 74 : 5, L T.), Just as among the American Indians he was not counted a man who 
oould not show his scalps. The critics fortunately scalped each other ; see Tyler, Theol- 
ogy of Greek Poets, 79— on Homer. Nicoll, The Churches One Foundation, 15—** Like 
the mummers of old, sceptical critics send one before them with a broom to sweep the 
stage clear of everything for their drama. If we assume at the tlireshold of the gos- 
pel study that everything of the nature of miracle is impossible, then the spedflc ques- 
tions are decided before the criticism begins to operate in earnest." Matthew Arnold : 
"Our popular religion at present conceives the birth, ministry and death of Christ as 
altogether steeped in prodigy, brimful of miracle,— and miracle do not happen" This 
presupposition influenoes the investigations of Kuenen, and of A. E. Abbott, in his 
article on the Gtospels In the Encyc. Britannlca. We give special attention to four of 
the theories based upon this assumption. 

1st. The Myth-theory of Strauss ( 1808-1874). 

According to this view, the gospels are crystallizations into story of Mes- 
sianic ideas which had for several generations Med the minds of imagina- 
tive men in Palestine. The myth is a narrative in which such ideas are 
unconsciously clothed, and from which the element of intentional and 
deliberate deception is absent. 

This early view of Strauss, which has become identified with his name, was exchanged 
in late years for a more advanced view which extended the meaning of the word 
^ myths ' so as to Include all narratives that spring out of a theological idea, and it 
admitted the existence of * pious frauds * in the gospels. Baur, he says, first convinced 
him that the author of the fourth gospel had '"• not unfrequently composed mere 
fables, knowing them to be mere fictions." The animating spirit of both the old view 
and the new is the same. Strauss says : " We know with certainty what Jesus was noU 
and what he has not done, namely, nothing superhuman and supematuraL*' ** Ko gos- 
pel can dalm that degree of historic credibility that would be required in order to make 
us debase our reason to the point of believing miracles." He calls the resurrection of 
Christ ** eln weltgeschlchUlcher Humbug." *' If the gospels are really historical doc- 
uments, we cannot exclude miracle from the life-story of Jesus ; " see Strauss. Life of 
Jesus, 17 ; New Life of Jesus, 1 : preface, xll. Vatke, Binleitung In A. T., 210, Sll, dis- 
tingulshes the myth from the aaga or legend : The criterion of the pure myth Is that 
the experience is impossible, while the saga Is a tradition of remote antiquity ; the 
myth has in It the element only of belief, the sckju has in it an element of history. 
Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 87 — '' A myth Is false in appearance only. The divine Spirit 
can avail himself of the fictions of poetry as well as of logical reasonings. When the 
heart was pure, the veils of fable always allowed the face of truth to shine through. 
And does not childhood run on into maturity and old age ? '* 
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It is very certain that ohildlllm lore of tnith waa not the animating spirit of Stnnas. 
On the oontnurjr, his spirit was that of remorseleas oritidsm and of unoompromlsinff hos- 
tility to the supernatural. It has been well said that he gathered up all the proTloaa 
objections of sceptics to the irospel nanratlTe and hurled them in one maasi Just as 
If some Sadduoee at the time of Jesus* trial had put all the taunts and gibes, aU the buf- 
fetingsand insults, all the shame and spitting, into one blow deUvered straight Into 
the face of the Redeemer. An octogenarian and saintly German lady said nnsuspect- 
Ingly that " somehow she never could get interested " in Straus's Leben Jeso, whidi her 
sceptical son had given her for religious reading. The work was almost altogether 
destructive, only the last chapter suggesting Strauas's own view of what Jesus was. 

If Luther's dictum Is true that "the heart is the best theologian," Strauss must be 
regarded as destitute of the main qualification for his task. Bncyo. Britannioa, SB: 
6fiS— " StrausB*s udnd was almost exclusively analytical and critical, without depth of 
religious feeling, or philosophical penetration, or historical sympathy. His work was 
rarely constructive, and, save when he was dealing with a kindred spiitt, he fUled aa a 
historian, biographer, and critic, strikingly illustrating Goethe's profoundly true prin- 
ciple that loving sympathy is essential for productive criticism." Pflelderer, Strauss's 
Life of Jesus, zix—^* Strauss showed that the church formed the mythical traditions 
about Jesus out of its faith in him as the Messiah ; but he did not show how the church 
came by the fUth that Jesus of Naaareth was the Messiah." See Carpenter, Mental 
Physiology, 8ffi; Grote, Plato, 1 : 249. 

We object to the Myth-theory of Straaas, that 

(a) The time between the death of Ohrist and the publioation of the 
gospels was far too short for the growth and oonaolidation of sadh mythi- 
cal historie& Myths, on the contrary, as the Indian, Greek, Boman and 
Scandinavian instances bear witness, are tiie slow growth of oentoiies. 

( & ) The first century was not a century when saoh formation of myths 
was possible. Instead of being a credulous and imaginative age, it was an 
age of historical inquiry and of Sadduceeism in matters of religion. 

Horace, in Odes 1: 84 and 8: ft, denounces the neglect and squalor of the heathen 
temples, and Juvenal, Satire 2 : IfiO, says that "Base allquid manes et subterraaM 
regna Nee pueri credunt." Arnold of Rugby : '^The idea of men writing mythic his^ 
tories between the times of Li vy and of Tadtus, and of St. Paul mistaking them for real- 
ities I " Pilate's sceptical inquiry, ** ▼Ut it tnth? " ( Joka 18 : 88), better represented the age. 
"The mjrthioal age is psst when an idea is presented abstractly— apart from narra^ 
tive." The Jewish sect of the Sadducees shows that the rationalistic spirit was not 
oonflned to Greeks or Romans. The question of John the Baptist, Mat 11 : 8 — " Art tka hi 
tkik«HMlb, «rlo«kv«fora]i0tkwr" and our Lord's answer. Mat 11:4, 6— "QoaadtdlJtkatlMtkinc 
▼kiohjokMrudiN: ttel»fiiiirMdntharilgkt.. . th« dttd ire nuedvp^" show that the Jews expected 
miracles to be wrought by the Messiah ; yet Joba 10 : 41 — " Jokn IndMd did ■• agn" shows also 
no Irresistible inclination to Invest popular teachers with miraculous powers ; see 
B. G. Robinson, Christian Evidences, 2S ; Weetcott, Com. on John 10 : 41 ; Rogers, Super- 
human Origin of the Bible, 01 ; Cos, Miracles, GO. 

( c ) The gospels cannot be a mythical outgrowth of Jewish ideas and 
expectations, because, in their main features, they run directly counter to 
these ideas and expectations. The sullen and exdusive nationalism of the 
Jews could not have given rise to a gospel for all nationsf nor could their 
expectations of a temporal monarch have led to the story of a suffering 
Messiah. 

The O. T. Apocrypha shows how narrow was the outlook of the Jews. 2 Bsdras 6 : 
56, 66 says the Almighty has made the world ^* for our sakes"; other peoples, though 
they "also come from Adam,** to the Eternal **are nothing, but be like unto spittle.'* 
The whole multitude of them are only, before him, ** Uke a single foul drop that ooaes 
out of a cask " ( C. Geikle, in 8. S. Times). Christ's kingdom diifered from that which 
the Jews expected, both in its apCHtuollty and its wUversaXUy (Bruce, Apologetics, 
8). There was no missionary impulse in the heathen world; on the other haad« 
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it was blaspbemy for an anoient trlbeeman to make known his ssod to an outsider 
( Nash, Bthios and Bevelatton, 106 ). The Apooryphal gospels show what sort of myths 
the N. T. age would have elaborated : Out of a demoniac young woman Satan is said 
to dqiMurt in the form of a young man (Bernard, in Literature of the Second Century, 
90-106). 

( d) The belief and propagation of snch myths are inconsistent with 
irbat we know of the sober oharaoters and self-sacrifioing lives of the 
apostles. 

(e) The mythical theory cannot aoooont for the acceptance of the 
gospels among the Gentiles, who had none of the Jewish ideas and expec- 
tations. 

(/) It cannot explain Ohiistianiiy itself, with its belief in Ohrist's cmci- 
fijdon and resurrection, and the ordinances which commemorate these facts. 

(d) Wltoess Thomas's doubting, and Paul's shipwrecks and soourgings. C!f. 8 M i 
16— oi yap nn^iUyott /ftvtfotc «^ajcoAovi»i{varrec a ** we have not been on the false track 
of myths artiflcially elaborated.*' See F. W. Ffeurar, Witness of Histoiy to Christ. 4»-8B. 
( e ) See the two books entitled : If the Oospel Narratives are Mythical, — What Then ? 
and. But How,— if the Gospels are Historic? (/) As the existence of the American 
Bepubllo is proof that there was once a Bevolutiouary War, so the existence of 
Christianity is proof of the death of Christ. The change from the seventh day to the 
first, in Sabbath observance, could never have come about in a nation so Sabbatarian, 
had not the first day been the celebration of an actual resurrection. like the Jewish 
PasBover and our own Independence Day, Baptism and the Lord's Supper cannot be 
accounted for, except as monuments and remembrances of historical ftusts at the 
beginning of the Christian church. See Muir, on the Lord's Supper an abiding Witness 
to the Death of Christ, In Present Day Tracts, 6: no.8(W On Strauss and his theory, see 
Hackett, In Christian Bev., 48 ; Weiss, Life of Jesus, 155-103 ; Chiistlieb. Mod. Doubt and 
Christ. BeUef, 379-4S6; Madear, in Strivings for the Faith, 1-136; H. a Smith, in Faith 
and Philosophy, 44SM68 ; Bayne, Review of Strauss's Kew Life, in TheoL Bolectio, i : 74 ; 
Bow, in Lectures on Modem Scepticism, 305-360; Bfbllotheca Sacra, Oct. 1871 : art. by 
Prof. W. A. Stevens; Burgees, Antiquity and Unity of Man, 868, S64 ; Curtis on Inspi- 
ration, 68-67; Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 98-186; A. P. Peabody, In Smith's 
Bible Diet, 8: 954-^)68. 

2nd. The Tendency-theory of Banr ( 1792-1860 ). 

This roaintains that the gospels originated in the middle of the second 
century, and were written under aasnmed names as a means of reconciling 
opposing Jewish and Gentile tendencies in the chnroh. ** These great 
national tendencies find their satisfaction, not in events corresponding to 
them, bat in the elaboration of consdons fictions." 

Baur dates the fourth gospel at 160-170 A. D. ; Matthew at 180; Luke at 150: Mark at 
IGO-IOOl Baur never inquires who Christ was. He turns his attention from the facts to 
the documents. If the documents be proved unhistorical, there is no need of examin- 
ing the fitcts, for there are no facts to examine. He indicates the presupposition of his 
investigations, when he says: *'The principal argument for the later origin of the 
gospels must forever remain this, that separately, and still more when taken together, 
they give an account of the life of Jesus which involves impossibilities " — <. 6., miracles. 
He would therefore remove their authorship far enough from Jesus' time to permit 
regarding the miracles as inventions. Baur holds that in Christ were united the uni- 
versalistic spirit of the new religion, and the particularistic form of the Jewish Messi- 
anlo idea; some of his disciples laid emphasis on the one, some on the other; hence 
first conflici, but finally recondlation ; see statement of the TUbingen theory and of 
the way in which Baur was led to it, in Bruce, Apologetics, 860. K O. Bobioson inter- 
prets Baur as follows : *^ Paul — Protestant ; Peter — saoramentarian ; James — ethical ; 
Paul + Peter + James i- Christianity. Protestant preaching should dwell more on the 
ethical-— oases of oonsdence— and less on mere dootrinei such as legeneration and 
justifioationi" 
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Baur was a Btranirer to the needi of his own sonl, and bo to the real ohamoter of the 
ffoapeL One of his friends and advisers wrote, after his death, in terms that were 
meant to be laudatory : '* His wasa completely objective nature. Ko trace of pefsonal 
needs or struffffles is discernible in connection with his Investigations of Christianity.** 
The estimate of posterity is probably expressed in the Jud^rment with resard to the 
Ttibingen school by Hamack : ^ The possQOe picture it sketched was not the real, and 
the key with which it attempted to solve all problems did not suffice for the most 
simple. • . . The Ttibingen views have indeed been compelled to undeiiro very large 
modifications. As regards the development of the church in the second century, it 
may safely be said that the hypotheses of the TUblngen school have proved them- 
selves everywhere inadequate* very erroneous, and are to-day held by only a very few 
scholars." See Baur, Die kanonischen Evaogellen ; Canonical Gospels (Bn^. transL), 
680 ; Supernatural Religion, 1 : 212-444 and vol. 2 : Ffleiderer, Hlbbert Lectures for 1885. 
For accounts of Baur*B position, see Herzog, Bncydoplldie, art. : Baur; Clarke's tnmsL 
of Hase's Life of Jesus, 84-86 ; FSrrar, Critical History of Free Thought, 227, 2K. 

We object to the Tendency-theory of Banr, that 

( a ) The destmctiTe criticism to which it subjects the gospels, if applied 
to seonlar documents, would deprive us of any certain knowledge of the 
past, and render all history impossible. 

The assumption of artifice is itself unfavorable to a candid examination of the docu- 
ments. A perverse acuteness can descry evidences of a hidden miifMU in the most 
simple and ingenuous literary productions. Instance the philosophical interpretation 
of ''Jack and Jill." 

(6) The antagonistic doctrinal tendencies which it professes to find in 
the several gospels are more satisfactorily explained as varied but consistent 
aspects of the one system of truth held by all the apostles. 

Baur exaggerates the doctrinal and ofilcial differences between the leadlnir apostles. 
Peter was not simply a Judaizlng Christian, but was the first preacher to the G^entiles. 
and his doctrine appears to have been subsequently influenced to a considerable extent 
by Paul's (see Plumptre on 1 Pet., d8-00). Paul was not an exclusively Hellenlzing' 
Christian, but Invariably addressed the gospel to the Jews before he turned to the Gen- 
tiles. The evangelists give pictures of Jesus from different points of view. As the 
Parisian sculptor constructs his bust with the aid of a dozen photographs of his subject, 
all taken from different points of view, so from the four portraits furnished us by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John we are to construct the solid and symmetrical life of 
Christ. The deeper reality which makes reconciliation of the different views possible 
is the actual historical Christ. Marcus Dods, Expositor's Greek Testament, 1 : 675— 
**They are not two Christs, but one, which the four Gospels depict: diverse as the 
profile and front face, but one another's complement rather than contradiction.*' 

Godet, Introd. to Gospel Collection, 272— Matthew shows the greatness of Jesus— 
his full-length portrait; Mark his indefatigable activity; Luke hlB beneficent com- 
passion ; John his essential divinity. Matthew first wrote Aramiean Logia. This was 
translated into Greek and completed by a narrative of the ministry of Jesus for the 
Greek churches founded by Paul. This translation was not made by Biatthew and did 
not make use of Mark ( 217-224 ). B. D. Burton : Matthew — fulfilment of past prophecy ; 
Mark — manifestation of present power. Matthew is argument from prophecy ; Mark 
is argument from miracle. Matthew, as prophecy, made most Impression on Jewish 
readers ; Mark, as power, was best adapted to Gentiles. Prof. Burton holds Mark to be 
based upon oral tradition alone ; Matthew upon his Logia ( his real earlier Gospel ) and 
other fragmentary notes ; while Luke has a fuller origin in manuscripts and in Mark. 
See Aids to the Study of German Theology, 14B-156; P. W. Earrar, Witness of History 
to Christ, 61. 

( c ) It is incredible that productions of such Hterary poirer and lofty 
religious teaching as the gospels should have sprung up in the middle of 
the second century, or that, so springing up, they should have been pub- 
lished under assumed names and for covert enda 
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The general character of the literature of the second century is Illustrated by Iirna- 
l^us's fanatical desire for martyrdom, the value ascribed by Hermas to ascetic rigor, 
the insipid aUegoties of Barnabas, Clement of Rome's belief In the phoenix, and the 
absurdities of the Apocrirphal Gospels. The author of the fourth gospel among the 
writers of the second century would hare been a mountain among mole-hills. Wynne, 
literature of the Second Century, 00—" The apostolic and the sub-apostolic writers dif- 
fer from each other as a nugget of pure gold differs from a block of quartz with veins 
of the precious metal gleaming through it'* Domcr, Hist. Doct. Person Christ, 1 : 1 : 92 
— ** Instead of the writers of the second century marking an advance on the apostolic 
age, or developing the germ given them by the apostles, the second century shows great 
retrogression,— its writers were not able to retain or comprehend all that had been 
given them.*' Martineau, Seat of Authority, 291— "Writers not only barbarous in 
speech and rude in art, but too often puerile In conception, passionate in temper, and 
credulous In belief. The legends of Papias, the visions of Hermas, the imbecility of 
IrcnsBUfl, the fury of Tertulllan, the rancor and indelicacy of Jerome, the stormy intoler- 
ance of Augustine, cannot fail to startle and repel the student ; and, if he turns to the 
milder Hippolytus. he is introduced to a brood of thirty heresies which sadly dissipate his 
dream of the unity of the church." We can apply to the writers of the second century 
the question of R. O. Ingersoll in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy : ** Is it possible 
that Bacon left the best children of his brain on Shakespeare's doorstep, and kept only 
the deformed ones at home?" On the Apocryphal OospeJs, see Oowper, In Strivings 
for the Faith, 7&-106. 

(d) The theory requires ns to believe in a moral anomaly, namely, that 
a faithful disciple of Christ in the second century could be guilty of fabri- 
cating a life of his master, and of claiming authority for it on the ground 
that the author had been a companion of Christ or his apostles. 

** A genial set of Jesuitical religionists *'— with mind and heart enough to write the 
gospel according to John, and who at the same time have cold-blooded sagacity enough 
to keep out of their writings every trace of the developments of church authority 
belonging to the second century. The newly discovered '* Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles," if dating from the early part of that century, shows that such a combi- 
nation is impossible. The critical theories assume that one who luew Christ as a man 
could not possibly also regard him as Ood. Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 12— " If St 
John wrote, it is not possible to say that the genius of St Paul foisted upon the church 
a conception which was strange to the original apostles." Falrbaim haa well shown 
that if Christianity had been simply the ethical teaching of the human Jesus. It would 
have vanished from the earth like the sects of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees ; if 
on the other hand it had been simply the Logos-doctrine, the doctrine of a divine 
Christ, it would have passed away like the speculations of Plato or Aristotle ; because 
Christianity unites the Idea of the eternal Son of Gk)d with that of the incarnate Son of 
man, it is fitted to be and It has become an universal religion ; see Falrbaim, Phlloa- 
ophy of the Christian Religion, 4, 16— '' Without the personal charm of the historical 
Jesus, the oecumenicai creeds would never have been either formulated or tolerated, 
and without the metaphysical conception of Christ the Christian religion would long ago 
have ceased to live. ... It is not Jesus of Nazareth who has so powerfully entered into 
history ; it is the deified Christ who has been believed, loved and obeyed as the Savior 
of the world. . . . The two parts of Christian doctrine are combined in the one name 
'Jesus Christ'" 

(6) This theory cannot account for the uniyersal acceptance of the gos- 
pels at the end of the second century, among widely separated communi- 
ties where reverence for writings of the apostles was a mark of orthodoxy, 
and where the Gnostic heresies would have made new documents instantly 
liable to suspicion and searching examination. 

Abbot, Gtonuineness of the Fourth Gospel, fiS, 80, 88, 80. The Johannlne doctrine of 
the Logos, if first propounded in the middle of Uie second century, would have ensured 
the Instant rejection of that gospel by the Gnostics, who ascribed creation, not to the 
Logos, but to successive " .Aions." How did the Gnostics, without '* peep or mutter," 
come to accept as genuine what had only in their own time been first sprung upon the 
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ohurohes ? While BaaUldes (130) and Yalentinufl ( 150), the OnoeticB, both quote from 
the fourth gospel, they do not dispute its genulneneas or BUggcet that it was of reoent 
orlflrln. Bruoe, in his Apolocetics, says of Baur *' He believed in the all-sui&ciency of 
the Hegelian theory of deyelopment through antagonism. He saw tendency every- 
where. Anything additional, putting more contents Into the person and t e ach in g of 
Jesus than suits the initial stage of development, must be reckoned spurious. If we 
find Jesus In any of the gospels claiming to be a supernatural being, such texts can 
with the utmost confidence be set aside as spurious, for such a thought could not 
be'.ong to the initial stage of Christianity." But such a conception certainly existed in 
the second century, and it directly antagonized the speculations of the OnostioB. F. 
W. Farrar, on Hebnire 1 B— ** The word ceon was used by the later Gnostics to describe 
the various emanations by which they tried at once to widen and to bridge over the 
gulf between the human and the divine. Over that imaginary chasm John threw the 
arch of the Incarnation, when he wrote : * Tba Word beouu iMh' ( Jobn 1 : 14 )." A document 
which so contradicted the Gnostic teachings could not in the second century have been 
quoted by the Gnostics themselves without dispute as to its genuineness, if it had not 
been long recognized in the churches as a work of the apostle John. 

(/) The acknowledgment by Baor that the epistles to the Bomans, Qala- 
tians and Corinthians were written by Panl in the first century is fatal to 
his theory, since these epistles testify not only to miracles at the period 
at which they were written, but to the main events of Jesos' life and to the 
miracle of his resorrection, as facts already long acknowledged in the 
Christian church, 

Baur, Paulus der Apostel, 876<—** There never has been the slightest suspicion of 
unauthentidty cast on these epistles ( Gal., 1 and 3 Cor., Bom.), and they bear so incon- 
testably the character of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground for 
the assertion of critical doubts in their case.*' Baur, in discussing the appearance of 
Christ to Paul on the way to Damascus, explains the outward from the inward : Paul 
translated intense and sudden conviction of the truth of the Christian religion into an 
outward scene. But this cannot explain the hearing of the outward sound by Paul's 
companions. On the evidential value of the epistles here mentioned, see Lorimer, in 
Strivings for the F&ith, 109-144 ; Howson, in Present Day Tracts, 4 : no. 24 ; Bow, Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1877: 289-356. On Baur and his theory in general, see Weiss, Life of 
Jesus, 1: 15789.; ChristUeb, Mod. Doubt and Christ. Belief, £04^640; Button, Essays, 1: 
176-215; TheoL Bclectic, 5: 1-42 ; Auberlen, Dlv. Bevelatlon; Bib. Sac^ 19: 76; Answers 
to Supernatural Religion, in Westcott, Hist. N. T. Canon, 4th ed., Introd. ; Llghtfoot, in 
Contemporary Rev^ Dec. 1874, and Jan. 1876; Sahnon, Introd. to N. T., 6^; A. B. 
Bruce, in Present Day Tracts, 7 : no. 38. 

8d. The Bomance-theory of Benan ( 1823-1892 ). 

This theory admits a basis of tnith in the gospels and holds that they 
all belong to the centnry following Jesus' death. *' According to " Mat- 
thew, Mark, etc., however, means only that Matthew, Mark, etc., wrote 
these gospels in snbstance. Benan claims that the facts of Jesns* life were 
so sublimated by enthusiasm, and so overlaid with pious f rand, that the gos- 
pels in their present form cannpt be accepted as genuine, — in shorty the 
gospels are to be regarded as historical romances which have only a foun- 
dation in fact 

The animus of this theory is plainly shown in Renan*s life of Jesus, preface to 18th 
ed.'"If miracles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, my method is 
detestable. If miracles and the inspiration of books are beliefs without reality, my 
method is a good one. But the question of the supernatural is decided for us with per- 
fect certainty by the single consideration that there is no room for believing in a thing 
of which the world offers no experimental trace." '*0n the whole," says Benan, ^* I 
admit as authentic the four canonical gospels. All, in my opinion, date from the first 
century, and the authors are, generally speaking, those to whom they are attributed." 
He regards Oal., 1 and 2 Cor., and Rom^ as " indisputable and undisputed." He speaks 
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of them ai *' being texts of an absolute authenticity, of complete sincerity, and without 
legends " ( Les Apdtres, zzlz ; Les fivan^cs, zl). Yet he denies to Jesus ** sincerity 
with himself " ; attributes to him *^ innocent artifice *' and the toleration of pious fraud, 
as for example in the ease of the stories of Lazarus and of his own resurrection. ** To 
conoelye the good Is not sufficient : it must be made to succeed ; to accomplish this, less 
pure paths must be followed. . . . Not by any f&ult of his own, his conscience lost 
somewhat of its original purity,— his mission overwhelmed him. . . . Did he regret 
his too lofty nature, and, ylctlm of his own greatness, mourn that he had not remained 
a simple artisan ? " So Benan ** pictures Christ*s later life as a misery and a lie, yet he 
requests us to bow befbre this sinner and before his superior, Saky»-Mouni, as deml- 
gods " ( see Niooll, The Church's One Foundation, 6S, 68 ). Of the highly wrought imagi- 
nation of Mary Magdalene, he says : *' O divine power of love I sacred moments, in which 
the passion of one whose senses were deceived gives us a resuscitated Qod ! " See 
Kenan, Life of Jesus, 21. 

To this Bomanoe-theozy of Benan, we object that 

( a ) It involyeB an arbitrary and partial treatment of the Christian doo- 
tunents. The daim that one writer not only borrowed from others, but 
interpolated ad libitum, is contradicted by tiie essential agreement of the 
mannscripts as quoted by the Fathers, and as now extant 

Benan, according to Malr, Christian Evidences, 153, dates Matthew at 84 A. D.; Mark 
at TB; Luke at 94; John at 125. These dates mark a considerable retreat from the 
advanced positions taken by Baur. Mair. in his chapter on Recent Reverses in Nega- 
tive Critidsm, attributes this result to the late discoveries with regard to the BplsUe of 
Barnabas, Hippolytus's Refutation of all Heresies, the Clementine Homilies, and 
Tatlan's Diatessaron : '^According to Baur and his Immediate followers, we have less 
than one quarter of the N. T. belonging to the first century. According to Hilgenf eld, 
the present head of the Baur school, we have somewhat less than three quarters belong- 
ing to the first century, while substantially the same thing may be said with regard to 
Holzmann. According to Renan, we have distinctly more than three quarters of the 
N. T. falling within the first century, and therefore within the apostolic age. This 
surely indicates a very decided and extraordinary retreat since the time of Baur's grand 
assault, that is. within the last fifty years.*' We may add that the concession of author- 
ship within the apostolic age renders nugatory Renan's hypothesis that the N. T. docu- 
ments have been so enlarged by pious firaud that they cannot be accepted as trustworthy 
accounts of such events as miracles. The oral tradition Itself had attained so fixed a 
form that the many manuscripts used by the Fathers were in substantial agreement in 
respect to these very events, and oral tradition in the Bast hands down without serious 
alteration much longer narratives than those of our gospels. The Pundita Ramabal 
can repeat after the lapse of twenty years portions of the EQndu sacred books exceed- 
ing in amount the whole contents of our Old Testament. Many cultivated men in 
Athens knew by heart all the Biad and the Odsrssey of Homer. Memory and reverence 
alike kept the gospel narratives free from the corruption which Renan supposes. 

( & ) It attributes to Christ and to the apostles an alternate fervor of 
romantic enthusiasm and a false pretense of miracnlons power which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the manifest sobriety and holiness of their lives 
and teachings. If Jesos did not work miracles, he was an impostor. 

On Ernest Renan, His Life and the Life of Jesus, see A. H. Strong. Christ in Creation, 
332-963, especially 866— "Renan attributes the origin of Christianity to the predomi- 
nance in Palestine of a constitutional susceptibility to mystic excitements. Christ is to 
him the incarnation of sympathy and tears, a being of tender impulses and passionate 
ardors, whose native genius it was to play upon the hearts of men. Truth or ftUsehood 
mad8 little difference to him ; anything that would comfort the poor, or touch the finer 
feelings of humanity, he availed himself of; ecstasies, visions, melting moods, these 
were the secrets of his power. Religion was a beneficent superstition, a sweet delusion 
—excellent as a balm and solace for the ignorant crowd, who never could be philoso- 
phers if they tried. And so the gospel river, as one has said. Is traced back to a foun- 
tain of weeping men and women whoso brains had oosed out at their eyes, and the per- 
fection of spirttualitj is made to be a sort of maudlin monasticism. . • . How differ- 
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ent from the stronsr and holy love of Christ, which would save men only by brin^iiigr 
them to the truth, and which claims men's imitation only because, without love for God 
and for the souU a man is without truth. How inexplicable from this view the fact 
that a pure Christianity has everywhere quickened the intellect of the nations, and 
that every revival of it, as at the Reformation, has been followed by mighty forward 
leaps of civilization. Was Paul a man carried away by mystic dreams and iiratlonal 
enthusiasms ? Let the keen dialectic skill of his epistles and his profound ffrasp of the 
great matters of revelation answer. Has the Christian church been a company of pul- 
ing sentimentalists? Let the heroic deaths for the truth suffered by the martyrs wit- 
ness. Nay, he must have a low idea of his kind, and a yet lower idea of the Qod who 
made them, who can believe that the noblest spirits of the race have risen to greatness 
by abnegating will and reason, and have gained Influence over all ages by resigning 
themselves to semi-idiocy." 

( c ) It fails to aoconnt for tiie power and progress of the gospel, as a 
system directly opposed to men's natural tastes and prepossessLons — a 
system which sabstitntes tmth for romance and law for impulse. 

A. H. strong, Christ in Creation, 8&8~" And if the later triumphs of Christianity 
are inexplicable upon the theory of Benan, how can we explain its founding? The 
sweet swain of Galilee, beloved by women for his beauty, fascinating the unlettered 
crowd by his gentle speech and his poetic ideals, giving comfort to the sorrowing and 
hope to the poor, credited with supernatural power which at first he thinks It not 
worth while to deny and finally gratifies the multitude by pretending to exercise, 
roused by opposition to polemics and invective until the delightful young rabbi 
becomes a gloomy giant, an intractable ftinatic, a fierce revolutionist, whose denunci- 
ation of the powers that be brings him to the Cross,— what is there in him to account 
for the moral wonder which we call Christianity and the beginnings of its empire in the 
world? Neither delicious pastorals like those of Jesus' first period, nor apocalyptic 
fevers like those of his second period, according to Renan's gospel, furnish any rational 
explanation of that mighty movement which has swept through the earth and has 
revolutionised the faith of mankind.*' 

Berdoe, Browning. 47— ** If Christ were not God, his life at that stage of the world's 
history could by no possibility have had the vitalizing force and love-compelling power 
that Renan's pages everywhere disclose. Benan has strengthened fiiith in Christ's 
deity while laboring to destroy it." 

Renan, in discussing Chrlst^s appearance to Paul on the way to Damascus, explains 
the inward from the outward, thus precisely reversing the conclusion of Baur. A sud- 
den storm, a flash of lightning, a sudden attack of ophthalmic fever, Paul took as an 
appearance from heaven. But we reply that so keen an observer and reasoner could not 
have been thus deceived. Nothing could have made him the apostle to the Gentiles but 
a sight of the glorified Christ and the accompanying revelation of the hoUnesB of God, 
his own sin, the sacrifice of the Son of Gk>d, its universal efficacy, the obligation laid 
upon him to proclaim it to the ends of the earth. For reviews of Renan, see Hutton, 
BBsays, 261-281, and Contemp. Thought and Thinkers, 1 : 287-234; H. B. Smith, Faith and 
PhUosophy, 401-441; ChristUeb, Mod. Doubt, 435-447; Presaens6, in TheoL Eclectic, 
1 : 199 : Uhlhom, Mod. Representations of life of Jesus, 1-83 ; Bib. Sac., 2S : 207 ; 23 : 363, 
539 ; Present Day Tracts, 8 : no. 16, and 4: no. 21 ; B. G. Robinson, Christian Evidences, 
43-48 ; A. H. Strong, Sermon before Baptist World Congress, 1905. 

4tii. The Development-theory of Hamaok ( bom 1851). 

This holds OhristiaDitj to be a historical development from germs which 
were devoid of both dogma and miracle. Jesus was a teacher of ethics, 
and the original gospel is most clearly represented by the Sermon on the 
Mount. Greek influence, and especially that of the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy, added to this gospel a theological and supernatural element, and so 
changed Ohristianity from a life into a doctrine. 

Hamaok dates Matthew at 70-75 ; Mark at 85-70 : Luke at 78-93 ; the fourth gospel at 
80-110. He regards both the fourth gospel and the book of Bevelation as the works, 
not of John the Apostie, but of John the Presbyter. He separates the prologue of the 
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fourth grospel from the gospel Itself, and oonsiders the prolofrue as a prefSace added 
after its origliial oomposition In order to enable the Hellenistic reader to understand it. 
^ The gospel itself," says Hamaek, '* contains no Logos-idea ; it did not develop out of 
a Logos-idea, such as flourished at Alexandria: it only connects Itself with such an 
idea. The gospel itself is based upon the historic Christ ; he is the subject of all its 
statements. This historical trait can in no way be dissolved by any kind of speculation. 
The memory of what was actually historical was still too powerful to admit at this point 
any Onoetic influences. The Logos-idea of the prologue is the Logos of Alexandrine 
Judaism, the Logos of Philo, and it is derived ultimately from the * Son of man * in the 
book of DanieL . . . The fourth gospel, which does not proceed from the Apostle 
John and does not so claim, cannot be used as a historical source in the ordinary sense of 
that word. . . . The author has managed with sovereign freedom; has transposed occur- 
rences and has put them in a light that is foreign to them ; has of his own accord com- 
posed the discourses, and has illustrated lofty thoughts by inventing situations for 
them. Difficult as it is to recognize, an actual tradition In his work is not wholly lack- 
ing. For the history of Jesus, however, it can hardly anywhere be taken into account ; 
only little can be taken from it, and that with caution. ... On the other hand It is a 
source of the first rank for the answer of the question what living views of the person of 
Jesus, what light and what warmth, the gospel has brought into being.*' See Harnack's 
article in Zeitschrift fOr Theol. u. Kirche, 2 : 189-231, and his Wesen des Christenthiuns, 
13. Kaftan also, who belongs to the same Ritschlian school with Hamaek, tells us In 
his Truth of the Christian Religion, 1 : 07, that as the result of the Logos-speculation, 
** the centre of gravity, instead of being placed in the historical Christ who foimded 
the kingdom of God, is placed in the Christ who as eternal Logos of Ood was the 
mediator in the creation of the world." This view is elaborated by Hatch in his Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1B88, on the Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church. 

We object to the Development-theory of Hamaok, that 
(a) The Sermon on the Mount is not the smn of the gospel, nor its 
oiiginal form. Mark is the most original of the gospels, yet Mark omits 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Mark is preeminently the gospel of the 
mizade-worker. 

( 6 ) All four gospels lay the emphasis, not on Jesus' life and ethical 
teaching, but on his death and resurrection. Matthew implies Christ's 
deity when it asserts his absolute knowledge of the Father (11 : 27), his 
universal judgeship (25 : 82), his supreme authority (28 : 18), and his 
omnipresence (28 : 20), while the phrase '*Son of man" implies that he is 
alBo"SonofGk)d." 

mt 11 : 27— ** All tkiiigsUTebeea dilinnd onto me of ay Pitto': and no ina kaowth tho Son, ato tho Ikthw; 
nnthir doth any know the Pathor, ato tU Son, and ko to irkomaooTor tke Son villotk to roTaal kim '* : 85 : 32 — " and 
btbra him aball bo gattand alltho nationa: and ho ahallaepanto thorn onoftvmaaothar, aathoahaphard aoparatath tho 
ahoop fremtho goata"; 88 : 18— "ill anthoritj hath boon giron nnto mo in haaron and on aarth" ; 88 : 80— "lo, I 
am vith yon alvaji, oron nnto tho end of tho world." These sayings of Jesus in Matthew's gospel 
show that the conception of Christ's greatness was not peculiar to John : "I am" tran- 
scends time; "vith yon" transcends space. Jesus speaks "sub specie etemitatis'*; his 
utterance is equivalent to that of John 8: 58— "Bofon ibraham «m bora, I am," and to that of 
Hebmn 13 : 8 — " Jona Christ is tho samo yostafday and to-day, yoa and fv orv." He is, as Paul dedans in 
Iph. 1 : 83, one " that fllleth all in all," that is, who is omnipresent. 

A. H. Strong, Philos. and Religion, 206— The phrase ^*Son of man*' intimates that 
Christ was more than man : " Suppose I were to go about proclaiming myself ' Son of 
man.' Who does not see that it would be mere impertinence, unless I claimed to be 
something more. * Son of Man ? But what of that ? Cannot every human being call 
himself the same?' When one takes the title 'Son of man' for his characteristic designa- 
tion, as Jesus did, he Implies that there is something strange in his being Son of man ; 
that this is not his original condition and dignity ; that it is condescension on his part 
to be Son of man. In short, when Christ calls himself Son of man, it implies that he 
has come from a higher level of being to Inhabit this low earth of ours. And so, when 
we are asked * What think ye of the Clirist ? whose son is he?' we must ansirer, not 
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aimplj. He is Son of man, but also. He Is Son of Qod/' On Son of man, see Dilvor : on 
Son of God, see Sanday: both in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. Sanday: ''The 
Bon is so caUed'primarily as incarnate. But that which is the evenoe of the Incarna- 
tion must needs be also larger than the Incarnation. It must needs have its roots In 
the eternity of Godhead." Gore, Incarnation, tt, 78— ^ Christ, the final Judge, of the 
synoptics, is not dissociable firom the divine, eternal Being, of the fourth gosp^" 

( c ) The preezistence and atonement of Ghrist cannot be regarded aa 
aooretionB npon the original gospel, ainoe these find expression in Paul 
who wrote before an j of onr eTangelists, and in his epistles antidpated the 
Logos-dootrine of John. 

( d) We may grant that Qreek inflaenoe, throngh the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, helped the New Testament writers to disoem what was abready 
present in the life and work and teaching of Jesos ; but, like the microsoope 
which discoyers bat does not create, it added nothing to the sabstsnoe of 
the faith. 

Gore, Incarnation, as—" The divinity, incarnation, resorrectlon of Christ wtte not 
an accretion upon the original belief of the apostles and their first disaiples, for theoe 
are all recognized as unoontroverted matters of faith in the four great epistles of Paul, 
written at a date when the greater part of those who had seen the risen Christ were 
still alive.** The Alexandrian philosophy was not the source of apostolic doctrine, but 
only the form in which that doctrine was cast, the light thrown upon it which brought 
out its meaning. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 146— "When we come to John's 
gospel, therefore, we find in it the mere unfolding of truth that for substance had 
been in the world for at least sixty years. ... If the Platoniaing philosophy of Alexan- 
dria assisted in this genuine development of Christian doctrine, then the Alexandrian 
philosophy was a providential help to inspiration. The microsoope does not invent ; it 
only discovers. Paul and John did not add to the truth of Christ ; their philosophical 
equipment was only a microscope which brought into dear view the truth that was 
there already.'* 

Pfleiderer, Philos. Beligion, 1 : 126— "The metaphysical conception of the Logos* as 
immanent in the world and ordering It according to law, was filled with religious and 
moral contents. In Jesus the coemical principle of nature became a religious principle 
of salvation." Bee Kilpatrick's article on Philosophy, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
KUpatriok holds that Hamack ignores the self -consciousness of Jesus ; does not fairly 
interpret the Acts in its mention of the early worship of Jesus by the ohuzoh before 
Greek philosophy had influenced it ; refers to the intellectual peculiarities of the N. T. 
writers conceptions which Paul insists are simply the fUth of all Christian people as 
such ; forgets that the Christian idea of union with God secured through the atoninff 
and reconciling work of a personal Redeemer utterly transcended Greek thought, and 
furnished the solution of the problem after which Greek philosophy was vainly groping. 

(6) Though Mark says nothing of the virgin-birth becaose his story is 
limited to what the apostles had witnessed of Jesos' deeds, Matthew appar- 
ently gives ns Joseph's story and Luke gives Mary's story— both stozies 
naturally published only after Jesus' resurrection. 

(/) The larger understanding of doctrine after Jesus' death was itself 
predicted by our Lord (John 16 : 12). The Holy Spirit was to bring his 
teachings to remembrance, and to guide into all the truth (16 : 13), and 
the apostles were to continue the work of teaching which he had begun 
(Acts 1 : 1). 

Jokiie : 12. 18— "lUTeyttnuy tkiagi to uj utoyoo, tat ya Manet bfltf tlum now, lowMtt wlm k%tki 
Spirit of tnitk^iBooBU, k«ihidlKul«7«a into all tlMtratk'^ Afltoi:l — ''TlMforiDartnala^ 
ooBoandflcaUthAtJMBsboKutodoudtotMok." A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, ]«-''That 
the beloved disciple, after a half centnry of meditation upon what he had seen and 
heard of God manifest in the flesh, should have penetrated more deeply into the mean- 
log of that wonderful revelation is not only not surprising,— it is precisely what Jesos 
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himself foretold. Our Lord had many thhigs to say to his disciples, but then they 
oould not bear them. He promised that the Holy Spirit should bring to their remem- 
brance both himself and his words, and should lead them into all the truth. And this 
is the whole secret of what are called accretions to original Christianity. So far as 
they are contained in Scripture, they are inspired discoveries and unfoldings, not mere 
speculations and inventions. They are not additions, but elucidations, not vain 
imaginings, but correct intepretaUons. . . . When the later theology, then, throws 
oat the supernatural and dogmatic, as coming not from Jesus but from Paul's epistles 
and from the fourth gospel, our claim is that Paul and John are only inspired and 
authoritative interpreters of Jesus, seeing themselves and making us see the fulness of 
the Godhead that dwelt in him." 

While Hamack, in our judgment, errs in his view that Paul contributed to the gos- 
pel elemeots which it did not originally possess, he shows us very clearly many of the 
elements in that gospel which he was the first to recognize. In his Wesen des Chrlsten- 
thums. 111, he tells us that a few years ago a celebrated Protestant theologian declared 
that Paul, with his Babbinical theology, was the destroyer 6f the Christian religion. 
Others have regarded him as the founder of that religion. But the majority have 
seen in him the apostle who best understood his Lord and did most to continue his 
work. Paul, as Hamack maintains* first comprehended the gospel definitely : { 1 ) as 
an aocomplidied redemption and a present salvation— the crucified and risen Christ 
as giving access to God and rlghteousnesB and peace therewith ; ( 2 ) as something new, 
which does away with the religion of the law ; (8) as meant for all, and therefore for 
Gentiles also, indeed, as superseding Judaism ; ( 4) as expressed in terms which are not 
simply Greek but also human,— Paul made the gospel comprehensible to the world. 
Islam, rising in Arabia, is an Arabian religion still, fiuddtdsm remains an Indian 
religion. Christianity is at home in all lands. Paul put new life into the Roman 
empire, and inaugurated the Christian culture of the West. He turned a local into a 
universal religion. His Influence however, according to Hamack, tended to the undue 
exaltation of organization and dogma and O. T. inspiration— points in which, in our 
judgment, Paul t^>ok sober middle ground and saved Christian truth for the world. 

2. Oenuineness of the Books of the Old TestamenL 

Sinoe nearly one half of the Old Testament is of anonymoos authorship 
and oertain of its books may be attribated to definite historic characters 
only by way of convenient classification or of literary personification, we 
here mean by gennineness honesty of purpose and freedom from any- 
thing counterfeit or intentionally deceptive so far as respects the age or 
fhe authorship of the documents. 

We show the genuineness of the Old Testament books : 

( a ) From the witness of the New Testament, in which all but six books 
of the Old Testament are either quoted or alluded to as genuine. 

The N. T. shows coincidences of language with the O. T. Apocryphal books, but it 
contains only one direct quotation from them ; while, with the exception of Judges, 
Bodeslastes, Cantides, Bsther, Bsra, and Nehemiah, every book in the Hebrew canon, 
Is used either for iUostration or proof. The single Apocryphal quotation is found in Jad« 14 
and is in all probability taken from the book of Bnoch. Although Volkmar puts the 
date of this book at 18S A. D., and although some critics hold that Judo quoted only 
the same primitive tradition of which the author of the book of Enoch afterwards 
made use, the weight of modem scholarship indines to the opinion that the book 
itself was written as early as 170-70 B. C, and that Jude quoted from it ; see Hastings* 
Bible Dictionary: Book of Bnoch: Sanday, Bampton Lect. on Inspiration, 06. "If 
Paul oould quote from Oentile poets (AeU 17 : 28 ; Titss 1 : 12), it Is hard to understand why 
Jude oould not dte a work which was certainly in high standing among the faithful '* : 
see Sohodde, Book of Bnoch, 41, with the Introd. by Ezra Abbot. While Mb 14 gives 
us the only direct and express quotation from an Apocryphal book, Jwh 6 and 9 con- 
tain allusions to the Book of Enoch and to the Assumption of Moses ; sec Charles, 
Assumption of Moses, 62. In Wxmn 1: S, we have words taken from Wisdom 7 : 26; 
andMnwBil : 84-« is a reminiscence of 1 Maocabees. 
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( 6 ) From the testimony of Jevnah aathoriiies, ancient and modem, 
who declare the same books to be sacred, and only the same books, that 
are now comprised in our Old Testament Sciiptares. 

Joeephus enumerates twenty-two of these books " which are justly acoredited*' (omit 
^ta— Niese, and Hastings* Diet., 8 : 007). Our present Hebrew Bible makes twenty- 
four, by separatinflT Buth from Judges, and Lamentations from Jeremiah. See Joeephus, 
Against Apion, 1:8; Smith's Bible Dictionary, article on the Oanon, 1 : 360, 86a Philo 
( born 20 B. C. } ncrer quotes an Apocryphal book, although he does quote from nearly 
all the books of the O. T.; see Byle, Philo and Holy Scripture. Geoisre Adam Smith, 
Modem Criticism and Preaching, 7—" The theory which ascribed the Osnon of the O. 
T. to a single decision of the Jewish church In the days of its Inspiration is not a theory 
supported by facts. The growth of the O. T. Canon was very ^raduaL Virtually It 
began in (S21 B. C, with the acceptance by all Judah of Deuteronomy, and the adop- 
tion of the whole Law, or first five books of the O. T., under Nehemiah in i45 B. C 
Then came the prophets before 800 B. C, and the Ha^rlographa from a century to two 
centuries later. The strict definition of the last division was not oomplete by the time 
of Christ. Christ seems to testify to the Law, the Prophets, and the PssJms; yet 
neither Christ nor his aposties make any quotation from Ezra, Nehemiah, ESsther, 
Cantides, or Eodeslastes, the last of which books were not yet recognized by all the 
Jewish schools. But while Christ is the chief authority for the O. T., he was also its 
first critic. He rejected some parts of the Law and was indllf erent to many others. 
He enlarged the sixth and seventh commandments, and reversed the eye for an eye, 
and the permission of divorce; touched the leper, and reckoned all foods lawful; 
broke away from literal observance of the Sabbath-day; left no commands about 
sacrifice, temple-worship, circumcision, but, by Institution of the New Covenant, abro- 
gated these sacraments of the Old. The aposties appealed to extra-canonical writings." 
Gladden. Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 68-86—*' Doubts were entertained in our Lord's 
day as to the canonlclty of several parts of the O. T., especially Proverbs, Ecdesiastes, 
Bone of Solomon, Esther." 

( c ) From the testimony of the Septnagint translation, dating from the 
first half of the third century, or from 280 to 180 B. C. 

MSS. of the Septuagint contain, indeed, the O. T.' Apocrypha, but the writers of the 
latter do not recognize their own work as on a level with the canonical Scriptures, 
which they regard as distinct from all other books (Ecolesiasticus, prologue, and 
48:24; also JH : 28 27 ; lMac.l2:9;2 Mac.6:23; lEsd.l:28;6: 1; Bamch2:21). So 
both ancient and modern Jews. See Biasell, in Lange*s Commentary on the Apoorjrpha, 
Introduction, 44. In the prologue to the apocryphal book of Ecolesiasticus, we read 
of *' the Law and the Prophets and the rest of the books." which shows that as early 
as 180 B. C, the probablo date of Ecclesiastious, a threefold division of the Jewish 
sacred books was recognized. That the author, however, did not conceive of these 
books as constituting a completed canon seems evident from his assertion in this con- 
nection that his grandftither Jesus also wrote. 1 Mao. 12 : 9 ( 80-00 B. C. ) speaks of " the 
sacred books which are now In our hands." Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 8 : 611 — ** The 
O. T. was the result of a gradual process which began with the sanction of the Hexateuch 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and pnictically closed with the decisions of the Council of 
Jamnia " — Jamnla is the ancient Jabneh, 7 miles south by west of Tiberias, where met 
a council of rabbins at some time between 90 to 118 A. D. This Council decided in 
favor of Canticles and Ecclesiastes, and closed the O. T. Canon. 

The Greek version of the Pentateuch which forms a part of the Septuagint is said by 
Josephus to have been made in the reiern and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
King of Egypt, about 270 or 280 B. C. *' The legend is that it was made by seventy-two 
persons in seventy-two days. It is supposed, however, by modern critics that this 
version of the several books is the work not only of different bands but of separate 
times. It is probable that at first only the Pentateuch was translated, and tfae remain- 
ing' books gradually ; but the translation is believed to have been completed by the 
second century B. C." ( Century Dictionary, in voce ). It therefore furnishes an Impor- 
tant witness to the genuineness of our O. T. documents. Driver, Introd. to O. T. lit., 
zzzl— "For the opinion, often met with In modem books, that the Canon of the O. T. 
was closed by Ezra, or in Ezra's time, there is no foundation In antiquity what- 
ever. . . . All that can reasonably be treated as historical in Itho accounts of Ezra's 
Uterary labors is limited to the Law." 
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(ef) From indications that soon after the exile, and so early as the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah ( 500-450 B. C. )> the Fentatenoh together with 
the book of Joshua was not only in existence but was regarded as authori- 
tative. 

8 Mao. 2: 18-15 intimates that Nehemiah founded a library, and there is a tradition 
that a "Great Syna^rofirue" was gathered in his time to determine the Canon. But 
Hastings* Dictionary, 4 : 644, asserts that ** the Great Synagogue was originally a meet- 
ing, and not an institution. It met once for all, and all that is told about it, except 
what we read in Nehemiah, is pure fable of the later Jews." In like manner no depen- 
dence is to be placed upon the tradition that Ezra miraculously restored the andent 
Scriptures that had been lost during the exile. Clement of Alexandria says: ** Since 
the Scriptures perished in the Captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, Esdras ( the Greek form of 
Ezra) the Levite, the priest, in the time of Artaxerxes, King of the Persians, having 
become inspired in the exercise of prophecy, restored again the whole of the ancient 
Scriptures." But the work now divided into 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
mentions Darius Codomannus ( Keh. 12 : 22 ), whose date is 886 B.C. The utmost the tradition 
proves is that about 800 B. C. the Pentateuch was in some sense attributed to Moses ; 
see Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 36; Bib. Sac, 1863: 881, 660, 790; Smith, Bible Diet., art.: 
Pentateuch; Theological Eclectic, 6: 215; Bissell, Hist. Origin of the Bible, 886-408. 
On the Men of the Great Synagogue, see Wright, Eocleeiastes, 5-12, 475-177. 

( 6 ) From the testimony of the Samaritan Pentateuch, dating from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah (500-450 B. 0. ). 

The Samaritans had been brought by the king of Assyria from "Babylon, and from Ontkah 
and from ivra, and from lunath and fepharraim " ( 2 L 17 : 6, 24, 26 ), to take the place of the people of 
Israel whom the king had carried away captive to his own land. The colonists had 
brought their heathen gods with them, and the incursions of wild beasts which the 
intermission of tillage occasioned gave rise to the belief that the God of Israel was against 
them. One of the captive Jewish priests was therefore sent to teach them " tk« lav of tko 
god of the land " and he " tanglit tiiem how thay ihoold fear JehoTali " ( 2 L 17 : 27. 28 ). The result^waa 
that they adopted the Jewish ritual, but combined the worshipof Jehovah with that of 
their graven images (Tone 33). When the Jews returned from Babylon and began to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, the Samaritans oflTered their aid, but this aid was indig- 
nantly refused ( Km 4 and lehamiah 4 ). HostiUty arose between Jews and Scunaritans — a 
hostility which continued not only to the time of Christ (John 4:9), but even to the 
present day. Since the Samaritan Pentateuch substantially coincides with the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, it furnishes us with a definite past date at which it certainly existed in 
nearly its present form. It witnesses to the existence of our Pentateuch in essentially 
its present form as far back, as the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Green, Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 44, 45 — ''After being repulsed by the Jews, 
the Samaritans, to substantiate their claim of being sprung from ancient Israel, eagerly 
accepted the Pentateuch which was brought them by a renegade priest." W. Robertson 
Smith, in Bncyo. Brit, 21 : 244— *' The priestly law, which is throughout based on the 
practice of the priests of Jerusalem before the captivity, was reduced to form after the 
exile, and was first published by Ezra as the law of the rebuilt temple of Zion. The 
Samaritans must therefore have derived their Pentateuch from the Jews after Ezra's 
reforms, i. e., after 444 B. C. Before that time Samarltanism cannot have existed in 
a form at all similar to that which we know ; but there must have been a community 
ready to accept the Pentateuch." See Smith*s Bible Dictionary, art. : Samaritan Penta- 
teuch; Hastings, Bible Dictionary, art.: Samaria; Stanley Leathes, Structure of the 
O. T., 1-4L 

(/) From the finding of "the book of the law" in the temple, in the 
eighteenth year of King Josiah, or in 621 B. C. 

2 L 22: 8— "And Hilkuh tho high priest said uto Shaphan tho aoribo, I hare found the book of tho lav 
in tho hooM of Jehorah." 23: 2-- "Tho hook of tho covenant'* was read before the people by the 
king and proclaimed to be the law of the land. Curtis, in Hastings* Bible Diet., 8 : 
606— '* The earliest written law or book of divine instruction of whoee introduction 
or enactment an authentic account is given, was Deuteronomy or its main portion, 
represented as found in the temple in the 18th year of king Joslah ( B. C. 6SS1) and 
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proclaimed by the Idng as the law of the land. From that time forward Xsrael had 
a written law which the pious believer was commanded to ponder day and night (katoM 
1 : 8 ; Pb. i : 2 ) ; and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, formally oommenoed in IsraeL 
This law aimed at a right application of Mosaic principles.'* Ryle, In Hastings' Bible 
Diet., 1 : 002— "The law of Deuteronomy represents an expansion and development of 
the ancient code contained in Izodni 20-23» and precedes the final formulation of the 
priestly ritual, which only received its ultimate form in the last period of revising the 
structure of the Pentateuch.*' 

Andrew Harper, on Deuteronomy, in Expositor's Bible: ** Deuteronomy does not 
claim to have been written by Moses. He is spoken of in the third person in the intro- 
duction and historical framework, while the speeches of Moses are in the first person. 
In portions where the author speaks for himself, the phrase * beyond Jordan* means 
east of Jordan ; In the speeches of Moses the phrase ' beyond Jordan* means west of 
Jordan ; and the only exception Is Beat 3 : 8, which cannot originally have been part of 
the speech of Moses. But the style of both parts is the same, and if the 8rd person parts 
are by a later author, the 1st person parts are by a later author also. Both differ from 
other speeches of Moses in the Pentateuch. Oan the author be a contemporary writer 
who gives Moses* words, as John gave the words of Jesus ? No, for Deuteronomy coven 
only the book of the Covenant, Exodus 20-28. It uses JE but not P, with which JE is 
interwoven. But JE appears in Joshua and contributes to it an acoount of Joshua*8 
death. JE speaks of kings in Israel (G«il 86 : 81-89). Deuteronomy plainly belongs to 
the early oenturles of the EJngdom, or to the middle of it." 

Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 48-48— ** The Deuteronomic law was so short that Shaphan 
could read it aloud before the king (8 L 82: 10) and the king could read "the wkotoofit** 
before the people (83 : 8) ; compare the reading of the Pentateuch for a whole week 
(1«L 8: 8-18). It was in the form of a covenant; it was distinguished by curses; it 
was an expansion and modification, fully within the legitimate province of the prophet, 
of a Torah of Moees codified from the traditional form of at least a century before. 
Such a Torah existed, was attributed to Moses, and is now Incorporated as 'the book 
of tke wTouuit* in liodiu 80 to 84. The year 820 is therefore the terminus a quo of Deuter- 
onomy. The date of the priestly code is 444 B. C." Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 
1886, grants '* ( 1) the presence in the Pentateuch of a considerable element which In its 
present shape is held by many to be not earlier than the captivity ; (2) the composi- 
tion of the book of Deuteronomy, not long, or at least not very long, before its pro- 
mulgation by king Josiah in the jrear flSl, which thus becomes a pivot-date in the history 
of Hebrew literature." 

(g) From references in the prophets Hoeea ( B. 0. 748-787) and Amos 
( 769-745 ) to a course of divine teaching and revelation extending far back 
of their day. 

loaM 8 : 18— "I vroto for kirn tlie tan tkooaaad tkings of my bv" ; here is asserted the existence 
prior to the time of the prophet, not only of a law, but of a written law. All critics admit 
the book of Hosea to be a genuine production of the prophet, dating from the eighth 
century B. C. : see Green, in Presb. Rev., 1?^ : 686-608. imos 8 : 4 >- " they U?« njootad th« Iaw 
of JolioTah, Mid U?« not kept his statatM " ; here is proof that, more than a century before the 
finding of Deuteronomy in the temple, Israel was acquainted with God's law. Fisher, 
Nature and Method of Bevelatlon, 28, 27— ** The lofty plane reached by the prophets 
was not reached at a single bound. . . . There must have been a tap-root extending 
far down into the earth.** Kurtz remarks that *' the later books of the O. T. would be 
a tree without roots, if the composition of the Pentateuch were transferred to a later 
period of Hebrew history.*' If we substitute for the word * Pentateuch* the words 
*' Book of tko ooTonut,' we may assent to this dictum of Kurtz. There is sufficient evidence 
that, before the times of Hosea and Amos, Israel possessed awrittenlaw— thelaw 
embraced in KxodoB 80-84— but the Pentateuch as we now have it, including Leviticus, 
seems to date no further back than the time of Jeremiah, 445 B. C. The Levltioal law 
however was only the codification of statutes and customs whose* origin lay far back 
in the past and which were believed to be only the natural expansion of the principles 
of Mosaic legislation. 

Leathes, Structure of O. T., 54— "Zeal for the restoration of the temple after the 
exile implied that it had long before been the centre of the national polity, that there 
had been a ritual and a law before the exile.** Present Day Tracts,8:68— Levitical 
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Instltntloiw ooQld not have l>een flnt established by David. It is inooDoeivable that he 
** oould have taken a whole tribe, and no traoe remain of so revolutionary a measure as 
-the dispossessing' them of their property to make them ministers of religrion." James 
Kobertson, Early History of Israel : ** The varied literature of 850*7S0 B. C. implies the 
existence of readincr and writing' for some time before. Amos and Hosea hold, for the 
period suooeeding Moees, the same scheme of history which modem critics pronounce 
late and unhlstorica]. The eighth century B. C. was a time of broad historic day, when 
Israel had a definite account to give of itself and of its history. The critics appeal to the 
prophets* but they r^^t the prophets when these tell us that other teachers taught 
the same truth before them, and when they declare that their nation had been taught 
a better religion and had declined from it, in other words, that there had been law 
long before their day. The kings did not ffive law. The priests presupposed it. 
There must have been a formal system of law much earlier than the critics admit, and 
also an earlier reference in their worship to the great events which made them a separate 
people.** And Dlllman goes yet further back and declares that the entire work of 
Hoses presupposes " a preparatory stage of higher religion in Abraham." 

{h) From therepeated aflsertioiisof Soriptare that Moses himself wrote 
a law for his people, oonfrmed as these are by evidence of literary and 
legislatiYe aotiidiy in other nations far antedating his time. 

IL 24:4— ** And VMM mrotoaU tk« vordi of JehoTsh'^ 34:87— "And JehoTtli nid unto IEmm, Write thoa 
fhMovoidt: !br aftar tho tsnor of thMO words I Uto nudo a ooronant vitlk thM and vit^Israol"; lonLSS: t— 
"AadVoiMVivto tlMirgoisga oat aoeording to thair jouhotb bytho oonmandment of Johovak " ; Dent 31:9— 
** And IdHiVToto this lav, and ddifond it onto t^ priosts tiie sods of lori^ikat bare tko ark of the oonnant of 
MoTih, andnnto all the alders of Israel*' ; 22— "8o VesM wrote this song the same day, and taught it the ohildren 
of Israel'*; 24-26— "And it eame to pass, when Iosm had made an end of writing the words of thislaw in a book, 
uta they were finished, that Hoom ennimaB<le<l the lente^ that bare the ark of the WTonaat of Jehorah, saying, fake 
this book of the law, and pnt it by the aide of the ark of the eovenant of Jehorah yonr God, that it may be there for 
a witnMs against then** The law here mentioned may possibly bo only 'the book of the mto- 
nant ** ( b. 20-24 ), and the speeches of Moses in Deuteronomy may have been orally handed 
down. But the fact that Moses was "instraoted in all the wisdom of the'lgyptians" ( Aeto 7:22), 
together with the fbct that the art of writing was known in Egypt for many hundred 
years before his time, make it more probable that a larger portion of the Penta- 
teuch was of his own composition. 

Kenyon, in Hastings* Diet., art.: Writing, dates the Proverbs of Ptah-hotep, the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, at 86fiO-8686 B. C, and asserts the free use of 
writhig among the Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia as early as 4000 B. G. The statutes 
of Hammurabi king of Babylon compare for extent with those of Leviticus, yet they 
date back to the time of Abraham, 2S00 B. Cn— Indeed Hammurabi is now regarded by 
many as the Amraphel of Gen. 14 : i. Yet these statutes antedate Moses by 700 years. It 
is interesting to observe that Hammurabi professes to have received his statutes 
directly from the Sun-god of Sippar, his capital city. See translation by Winckler, in 
Ber alte Orient, 07; Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws ; Kelso, in Princeton Theol. Rev., 
July, 1906: 890-413— Facts *' authenticate the traditional date of the Book of the Ck)ve- 
nant, overthrow the formula Prophets and Law, restore the old order Law and 
Prophets, and put into historical perspective the tradition that Moses was the author 
of the Sinaitlc legislation." 

As the oontroYersy with regard to the genuineness of the Old Testament 
books has tamed of late npon the claims of the Higher Criticifim in 
general, and npon the claims of the Pentatench in particular, we subjoin 
separate notes upon these subjects. 

The Higher CritUitm in general. Higher Criticism does not mean critioism in any 
invidious sense, any more than Slant's Critique of Pure Beason was an unfavorable or 
destructive examination. It is merely a dispassionate investigation of the authorship, 
date and purpose of Scripture books, in the light of their composition, style and 
internal characteristics. As the Lower Criticism is a text-critique, the Higher Criti- 
cism is a structure-critique. A bright Frenchman described a literary critic as one 
who rips open the doll to get at the sawdust there is in it This can be done with a 
sceptical and hostile spirit, and there can be little doubt that some of the higher critics 
of the Old Testament have begun their studies with prepossessions against the super- 
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natural, which have vitiated all their conclusions. These presuppositions are oftec 
unconscious, but none the less influentiaL When Bishop Colenso examined the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua, he disclaimed any intention of asBaillnsr the miraculous narrative« 
as such ; as if he had said : *' My dear little fish, you need not fear me ; I do not wish tc 
catch you ; I only intend to drain the pond in which you live." To many scholars the 
waters at present seem very low in the Hezateuoh and indeed throughout the whole 
Old Testament. 

Shakespeare made over and incorporated many old Chronicles of Plutarch and Hol- 
inshed, and many Italian tales and early tracredies of other writers; but Pericles and 
Titus Andronious still pass current under the name of Shakespeare. We speak even 
now of ** Qesenius* Hebrew Grammar," although of its twenty-seven editions the last 
fourteen have been published since his death, and more of it has been written by other 
editors than Gesenius ever wrote himself. We speak of " Webster's Dictionary,*' 
though there are in the '* Unabridged " thousands of words and definitions that Web- 
ster never saw. Frands Brown : ** A modem writer masters older records and writes 
a wholly new book. Not so with eastern historians. The latest oomer, as Benan says, 
' absorbs his predecessors without assimilating them, so that the most reoent has in its 
belly the fragments of the previous works in a raw state.' The Diatessaron of Tatian 
is a parallel to the composite structure of the O. T. books. One passage yields the fol- 
lowing: lUt21:12a: John 2:14a: Hat 21:12b; John 2:14b, 15; Kat. 21: 12 0,12; John 2:16; Hark 11:16; 
John 2 : 17-22 ; all succeeding each other without a break.*' Gore, Lux Mundi, 868 — ^* There 
is nothing materially untruthful, though there Is something uncritical, in attributing 
the whole legislation to Moses acting under the divine command. It would be only of 
a piece with the attribution of the collection of Psalms to David, and of Proverbs to 
Solomon." 

The opponents of the Higher Gritloism have much to say in reply. Sayoe, Barly 
History of the Hebrews, holds that the early chapters of Genesis were copied from 
Babylonian sources, but he insists upon a Mosaic or pre-Mosalc date for the copying. 
Hilprecht however declares that the monotheistic faith of Israel could never have pro- 
ceeded "from the Babylonian mountain of gods— that charnel-house full of corrup- 
tion and dead men's bones." BisseU, Genesis Printed in Colors, Introd., Iv— **Itis 
improbable that so many documentary histories existed so early, or if existing that the 
compiler should have attempted to combine them. Strange that the earlier should be 
J and should use the word * Jehovah,' while the later P should use the word * Elohim,' 
when 'Jehovah' would have far better suited the Priests* Code. . . . xili— The 
Babylonian tablets oontain in a continuous narrative the more prominent facts of both 
the alleged Elohistic and Jehovistic sections of Genesis, and present them mainly in 
the Biblical order. Several hundred years before Moses what the critics call tvoo were 
already on^ It is absurd to say that the unity was due to a redactor at the period of 
the exile, 444 B. C. He who believes that God revealed himself to primitive man as one 
God, will see In the Akkadian story a polytheistic oorruption of the original monotho- 
istic account." We must not estimate the antiquity of a pair of boots by the last patch 
which the cobbler has added ; nor must we estimate the antiquity of a Scripture book 
by the glosses and explanations added by later editors. As the London Spectator 
remarks on the Homeric problem :" It is as impossible that a first-rate poem or work 
of art should be produced without a great master-mind which first conceives the whole, 
as that a fine living bull should be developed out of beef -sausages." As we shall pro- 
ceed to show, however, these utterances overestimate the unity of the Pentateuch and 
ignore some striking evidences of its gradual growth and composite structure. 

The Avlhonhip of the Pentateuch in particular. Beoent critics, especially Kuenen 
and Bobertson Smith, have maintained that the Pentateuch is Mosaic only in the sense 
of being a gradually growing body of traditional law, which was codified as late as the 
time of Bzeldel, and, as the development of the spirit and teachings of the great law- 
giver, was called by a legal fiction after the name of Moses and was attributed to him. 
The actual order of composition is therefore : ( 1 ) Book of the Covenant ( Kxodos 20-23 ) ; 
( 2 ) Deuteronomy ; ( 8 ) Leviticus. Among the reasons assigned for this view are the 
facts ( a) that Deuteronomy ends with an account of Moses' death, and therefore could 
not have been written by Moses ; ( b ) that in Leviticus Levltes are mere servants to the 
priests, while in Deuteronomy the priests are ofllclating Levltes, or, in other words, all 
the Iievites are priests ; ( c ) that the books of Judges and of 1 Samuel, with their reoord 
of sacrifices offered in many places, give no evidence that either Samuel or the nation 
of Israel had any knowledge of a law confining worship to a local sanctuary. See 
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Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy In Israel ; Wellhauaen, Gesohlohte Israels, Band 1 ; and 
art: Israel, In Bncyc. Brit., 18 : 396, 899, 416 ; W. Hobertson Smith, O. T. In Jewish Church, 
800, 888, and Prophets of Israel ; Hastings, Bible Diet., arts. : Deuteronomy, Hexateuoh, 
and Canon of the O. T. 

It has been urged in reply, (1) that Moees may have written, not autographioally, 
but through a scribe ( perhaps Joshua), and that this scribe may have completed the 
history in Deuteronomy with the account of Moses* death ; (2) that Ezra or subsequent 
prophets may have subjected the whole Pentateuch to recension, and may have 
added explanatory notes ; ( 3 ) that documents of previous ages may havo been incor- 
porated, in course of its composition by Moses, or subsequently by his successors; 
(4) that the apparent lack of distinction between the dilferent classes of Levitesin 
Deuteronomy may be explained by the fact that, while Leviticus was written with 
exact detail for the priests, Deuteronomy is the record of a brief general and ora sum- 
mary of the law, addressed to the people at large and therefore naturally mentioning 
the clergy as a whole; (5) that the silence of the book of Judges as to the Mosaic 
ritual may be explained by the design of the book to describe only general history, and 
by the probability that at the tabernacle a ritual was observed of which the people in 
general were ignorant. Sacrifices in other places only accompanied special divine 
manifestations which made the recipient temporarily a priest. Even if it were proved 
that the law with regard to a central sanctuary was not observed, it would not show 
that the law did not exist, any more than violation of the second commandment by 
Solomon proves his ignorance of the decalogue, or the mediaeval neglect of the N. T. 
by the Roman church proves that the N. T. did not then exist We cannot argue that 
"where there was transgression^ there was no law*' ( Watta, New Apologetic 88, and 
The Newer Criticism). 

In the light of recent research, however, we cannot regard these replies as satisfac- 
tory. Woods, in his article on the Hexateuoh, Hastings' Dictionary, 2 : 866, presents a 
moderate statement of the results of the higher criticism which commends itself to us 
as more trustworthy. He calls it a theory of stratification, and holds that " certain 
more or less independent documents, dealing largely with the same series of events, 
were composed at different periods, or, at any rate, under different auspices, and were 
afterwards combined, so that our present Hexateuoh, which means our Pentateuch 
with the addition of Joshua, contains these several different literary strata. . . . The 
main grounds for accepting this hypothesis of stratification are (1) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, wiU be found on examination to arrange 
themselves by common characteristics into comparatively few groups ; ( 2 ) that an 
original consecution of narrative may be frequently traced between what in their 
present form are isolated fragments. 

" This will be better understood by the following illustration. Let us suppose a prob- 
lem of this kind : Oiven a patchwork quilt, explain the character of the original pieces 
out of which the bits of stuff composing the quilt were cut Unt we notice that, how- 
ever well the colon may blend, however nice and complete the whole may look, many 
of the adjoining pieces do not agree in material, texture, pattern, color, or the like. 
Ergo, they have been made up out of very different pieces of stuff. . . . But suppose 
we further discover that many of the bits, though now separated, are like one another 
In material, texture, etc., we may conjecture that these havo been cut out of one piece. 
But we shall prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that several bits when 
unpicked fit together, so that the pattern of one is continued in the other: and, 
moreover, that If all of like character are sorted out they form, say, four groups, each 
of which was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though parts of each are found 
missing, because, no doubt they have not been required to make the whole. But we 
make the analogy of the Hexateuoh even closer, if we further suppose that in certain 
parts of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these groups are so combined as to 
form a subsidiary pattern within the larger pattern of the whole quilt and had evi- 
dently been sewed together before being connected with other parts of the quilt; and 
we may make It even closer still, if we suppose that, besides the more important bits 
of stuff, smaller embellishments, borderlngs, and the like, had been added so as to 
improve the general effect of the whole." 

The author of this artJde goes on to point out three main portions of the Hexa- 
teuoh which essentially differ from each other. There are three distinct codes : the 
Oovenantoode(C— Ii.S0:Xlto23:33,and24:8-8), the Deuteronomio code (D), and the 
Priestly code ( P ). These codes have peculiar relations to the narrative portions of the 
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Hezateuoh. In OenesiB, for example, '^the greater part of the book is divided into 
groupa of longer or shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, distJngnWied 
respectively by the almost exclusive use of Bloblm or Jehovah as the name of Ood.** 
Let us call these portions J and B. But we find such close alBnlties between C and 
JB, that we may regard them as substantially one. ^ We shall find that the largor 
part of the narratives, as distinct from the laws, of Bxodus and Numbers belong to 
JB ; whereas, with special exceptions, the legal portions belong to P. In the last ohai>- 
ters of Deuteronomy and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of JB. In the latter 
book we also find elements which connect it with D. 

** It should bo observed that not only do we find here and there tepairaU pUce9 in the 
Hexateuoh, shown by their characters to belong to these three sources, JB, D, and 
P, but the pieces wiU often be found connected together by an obvious continuity of 
subject when pieced together, like the bits of patchwork in the illustration with whl<di 
we started. For example, if we read continuously Gta. 11 : t7-3> ;12:4b,5;13:6i,Ub,]2A; 
16:lft.3.15,16;i7;i9:t9;tt:lft.Sb-5;23;85:7-llA-pa8sage8 mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and complete, though very concise, 
account of Abraham's life.'* We may concede the substantial corroctaess of the view 
thus propounded. It simply shows Qod'a actual method in making up the reoord of 
his revelation. We may add that any scholar who grants that Moses did not himself 
write the account of his own death and burial in the last chapter of Deuteronomy, or 
who recognises two differing accounts of creation in 6«nMia 1 and 8; has already begun 
an analysis of the Pentateuch and has accepted the essential principles of the higher 
criticism. 

In addition to the literature already referred to mention may also be made of 
Driver's Introd. to O. T., 1 ia-150, and Deuteronomy, Introd.; W. B. Harper, in Hebraica, 
Oct-Dec. 1888, and W. H. Green's reply in Hebraica. JazL-ApL 1880; also Green, 
The Unity of the Book of Genesis, Moses and the Prophets, Hebrew Feasts, and Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch ; with articles by Green in Presb. Bev., Jan. 1888 and Oct. 
1886 ; Howard Osgood, in Bssays on Pentateuchal Criticism, and in Bib. Saa, Oot. 1888, 
and July, 1808 ; Watts, The Newer Criticism, and New Apologetic 88 ; Presb. Bev., arts, 
by H. P. Smith. April, 1882, and by F. L. Patton, 1883 : 841-410 ; Bib. Sac, April, 188S : SOI- 
844, and by G.F.Wri«^t, July, 1806: 511Hie5; Brit. Quar., July. 1881: 128; Jan. 1884:188- 
148; Mead, Supernatural Bevelation, 878-886; Stebbins, A Study in the Pentateuch; 
Bissell. Historic Origin of the Bible, 277-348. and The Pentateuch, its Authorship and 
Structure ; Bartlett., Sources of History in the Pentateuch, 180-216. and The Yeradtj 
of the Hexateuoh; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 68; Payn&fimtth, in 
Present Day Tracts, 8 : no. 15; Edershelm, Prophecy and History; Knrta, Hist. Old 
Covenant, 1 : 46 ; Perowne, in Contemp. Bev., Jan. and Feb. 1888 ; Chambers, Moses and 
his Becent Critics ; Terry, Moses and the Prophets ; Davis, Dictionary of the Bible, art.: 
Pentateuch; Willis J. Beeoher, The Prophets and the Promise; Orr, Problem of the 
O.T., 886-820. 

IL OasDiBiiirrT of thb Wbfcbbs of thb Sobeptubbb. 

We shall attempt to proye this only of the mitexs of the gospels ; for if 
they are credible witnesses, the credibility of the Old Testament, to which 
they bore testimony, follows as a matter of course. 

1. ITie!/ are capable or competent witnesses, —that is, they possessed 
actual knowledge with regard to the facts they professed to relate, (a) 
They had opportunities of observation and inquiry. ( 6 ) They were men 
of sobriety and discernment, and could not have been tibemselves deceived 
(c) Their circumstances were such as to impress deeply upon their minds 
the events of which they were witnesses. 

2. They are honest witnesses. This is evident when we consider that: 
(a) Their testimonyimperiled all their worldly interests. (6) The moral 
elevation of their writings, and their manifest reverence for truth and con- 
stant inculcation of it» show that they were not wilful deceivers, but good 
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men. (c) There are minor indioations of the honesty of theee writers in 
the drofomstuitialitj of their story, in the absence of any expectation that 
their narratives -would be qnestioned, in their freedom from all disposition 
to screen themselves or the apostles from oensore. 

LesBfnff says that Homer never calls Helen beautiful, but he gives the reader an 
Impresiion of her surpaaslog loveUnceB by portraying the effect produced by her pre»> 
enoe. So the evangelists do not describe Jesus' appearance or character, but lead us to 
conceive the cause that could produce such efliects. Ctore, Incarnation, 77— **PlIate, 
Oalapbas, Herod, Judas, are not abused,— they are photographed. The sin of a Judas 
and a Peter Is told with equal simplicity. Such fairness, wherever you find It, belongs 
to a trustworthy witness." 

8. TTie writinga of the evangelists mutuaUy support each other. We 
argne their credibility npon the gproond of their number and of the con- 
sistency of their testimony. While there is enough of discrepancy to 
show that there has been no collusion between them, there is concurrence 
enough to make the falsehood of them all infinitely improbable. Four 
points under this head deserve mention : (a) The evangelists are indepen- 
dent witnesses. This is sufficiently shown by the futility of the attempts to 
prove that any one of them has abridged or transcribed another. ( & ) The 
discrepancies between them are none of them irreconcilable with the 
truth of the recorded facts, but only present those facts in new lights or 
with additional detail (c) That these witnesses were friends of Christ 
does not lessen the value of their united testimony, since they followed 
Christ only because they were convinced that these facts wero true, (d) 
While one witness to the facts of Christianity might establish its truth, the 
combined evidence of four witnesses gives'us a warrant for faith in the facts 
of the gospel such as we possess for no other facts in ancient history what- 
soever. The same rule which would refuse belief in the events recorded 
in the gospels *' would throw doubt on any event in history." 

No man does or can write his own signature twice precisely alike. When two 
signatures, therefore, purporting to be written by the same person, are precisely alike. 
It is safe to conclude that one of them is a forgery. Ck>mpare the combined testimony 
of the evangelists with the combined testimony of our five senses. ** Let us assume," 
says Dr. G. B. Blder, "that the chances of deception are as one to ten when we use our 
eyes alone, one to twenty when we use our ears alone, and one to forty when we use 
our sense of touch alone ; what are the chances of mistake when we use all these senses 
simultaneously ? The true result is obtained by multiplying these proportions together. 
This gives one to eight thousand.^^ 

4. TTie conformity of the gospel testimony wiih experience. We have 
already shown that, granting the fact of sin and the need of an attested 
revelation from God, miracles can furnish no presumption against the tes- 
timony of those who record such a revelation, but, as essentially belonging 
to su<di a revelation, miracles may be proved by the same kind and degree 
of evidence as is required in proof of any other extraordinary facts. We 
may assert, then, that in the New Testament histories there is no record 
of facts contrary to experience, but only a record of facts not witnessed in 
ordinary experience — of facts, therefore, in which we may believe, if the 
evidence in other respects is sufficient. 

6. Coincidence of this testimony with collateral facts and circum- 
stances. Under this head we may refer to ( a ) the numberless correspon- 
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dences between the narrativeB of the eyaogelistB and oontemponucy histoiy; 
( 6 ) the failure of every attempt thns far to show that the sacred history is 
oontradicted by any single fact derived from other trustworthy souroes; 
(c) the infinite improbability that this minute and complete haimop.y 
should ever have been secured in fictitious narratives. 

6. Conclusion from the argument for the credibility of the writers of 
the gospels. These writers having been proved to be credible witneases, 
their narratives, including the accounts of the miracles and prophecies of 
Christ and his apostles, must be accepted as true. But God would not 
work miracles or reveal the future to attest the claims of false teachers. 
Christ and his apostles must, therefore, have been what they claimed to be, 
teachers sent from God, and their doctrine must be what they claimed it 
to be, a revelation from Gk)d to men. 

On the whole subject, see Ebrard, Wlaaensch. Kritik der evaoff. Oesohlchte; Green- 
leaf, Tostimony of the Evangelists, 80, 81 ; Starkie on Evidence, 734; Whately, Historic 
Doubts as to Napoleon Buonaparte; Haley, Examination of Alleged Discrepancies; 
Smith's Yoya^ and Shipwreck of St. Paul ; Paley, Hons Paulinee ; Birks, In Strivings 
for the Faith, 37-73—'* Discrepancies are like the slight diversities of the different pic- 
tures of the stereoscope." Eenan calls the land of Palestine a fifth grospeL Weiss oon- 
trasts the Apocryphal Gospels, where there is no historical setting and all is in the air, 
with the evangelists, where time and place are always stated. 

No modem apologist has stated the argrument fur the oredibUity of the New Testa- 
ment with greater clearness and force than Paley,— Evidences, chapters 8 and 10—'* No 
historical fact is more certain than that the original propagators of the gospel volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to lives of fatigue, danger, and suffering, in the prosecution 
of tbelr undertaking. The nature of the undertaking, the character of the persons 
employed in it, the opposition of their tenets to the fixed expectations of the 
country in which they at first advanced them, their undissembled condemnation of the 
religion of all other countries, their total want of power, authority, or force, render it 
in the highest degree probabiU that this must have been the case. 

** The probability is increased by what we know of the fate of the Founder of the 
institution, who was put to death for his attempt, and by what we also know of the omel 
treatment of the converts to the Institution within thirty years after its commence- 
ment—both which points are attested by heathen writers, and, being once admitted, 
leave it very incredible that the primitive emissaries of the religion who exercised their 
ministry first amongst the people who had destroyed their Master, and afterwards 
amongst those who persecuted their converts, should themselves escape with Impunity 
or pursue their purpose in ease and safety. 

''This probability, thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, to his- 
torical certainty by the evidence of our own books, by the accounts of a writer who was 
the companion of the persons whose sufferings he relates, by the letters of the persons 
themselves, by predictions of persecutions, ascribed to the Founder of the religion, 
which predictions would not have been inserted in this history, much less, studi- 
ously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the event, and which, even if falsely 
ascribed to him, could only have been so ascribed because the event suggested them ; 
lastly, by incessant exhortations to fortitude and patience, and by an earnestness, repe- 
tition and urgency upon the, subject which were unlikely to have appeared, if there 
had not been, at the time, some extraordinary call for the exercise of such virtues. It 
is also made out, I think, with sufficient evidence, that both the teachers and converts 
of the religion, in consequence of their new profession, took up a new course of life 
and conduct. 

" The next great question is, what they did this for. 1 1 was for a miraculous story of 
some kind, since for the proof that Jesus of Nazareth ought to be received as the Mes- 
siah, or as a messenger for God, they neither had nor could have anything but miracles 
to stand upon. ... If this be so, the religion must be true. These men could not be 
deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have avoided all these suffer- 
ings and lived quietly. Would men in such olroumstanoes pretend to have seen what 
they never saw, assert facts which they had no knowledge of, go about lying to 
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teach Yfrtue, and thoufirh not only conTlnced of Christ's beinir an impostor, but havlnff 
seen the sucoesB of hla imposture in his oruciflzioii, yet persist in oarryinff it on« and so 
persist as to brinir upon themselves, for nothinir* and with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, enmity and hatred, dan^rer and death ? " 

Those who maintain this, moreover, require us to believe that the Scripture writers 
were ^ villains for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least prospect 
of honor or advanta^.** Imposture must have a motive. The self-devoUon of the 
apostles is the strongest evidence of their truth, for even Hume declares that ** we can- 
not make use of a more convincing argument in proof of honesty than to prove that 
the actions ascribed to any persons are contrary to the course of nature, and that no 
human motives, in such droumstances, could ever induce them to such conduct.*' 

nL Thb Sufbbnatubaii Oharaoxeb ov thb SoBiprnEB TsAOHiHa. 

1. Scripture teaching in general, 

A. The Bible is the work of one mind. 

(a) In spite of its variety of aathorahip and the vast separation of its 
writers from one another in point of time, there is a nnity of sabjeot^ spirit, 
and aim throughout the whole. 

We here begin a new department of Christian evidences. We have thus fur only 
adduced external evidence. We nowtum our attention to internal evidence. The rela- 
tion of external to internal evidence seems to be suggested in Christ's two questions in 
Ivk8:t7,88— "WkodotnenMythAtlaiB? . . . irkoAj i/etkatlui?" The unity in variety dis- 
played in Scripture is one of the chief internal evidences. This unity Is indicated in 
our word*' Bible,'* in the singular number. Yet the original word was '*Biblia,*'a 
plural number. The world has come to see a unity in what were once scattered frag- 
ments: the many "Biblla** have become one ** Bible." In one sense B. W. Bmerson^s 
contention is true: '*The Bible is not a book,— it is a literature." But we may also 
say, and with equal truth : ** The Bible is not simply a collection of books,— it is a book." 
The Bible is made up of sixty-six books, by forty writers, of aU ranks,— shepherds, 
fishermen, priests, warriors, statesmen, kings,— composing their works at intervals 
through a period of seventeen centuries. Bvidently no collusion between them is pos- 
sible. Scepticism tends ever to ascribe to the Scriptures greater variety of authorship 
and date, but all this only increases the wonder of the Bible's unity. If unity in a half 
dozen writers is remarkable, in forty it is astounding. *' The many diverse instruments 
of this orchestra play one perfect tune : hence we feel that they are led by one master 
and composer." Yet it takes the same Spirit who inspired the Bible to teach its unity. 
The union is not an external or superficial one, but one that is internal and spirituaL 

( & ) Not one moral or religions ntieranoe of all these writers has been 
oontradioted or superseded by the utterances of those who have come later, 
but all together constitute a consistent system. 

Here we must distinguish between the external form and the moral and reUgtous 
substance. Jesus declares in lakS: 21, 2Si; 27, », 89.84,88, 89^ 43,44, **TtUT«hnrd that it «m said to 
th«Di of old time ... bat I uj uto joa," and then he seems at first sight to abrogate certain 
original commands. But he also declares in this connection, Kat 5 : 17, 18 — " Think nat I aa 
«0!iMtodaftrojth«]aworth«proph0li: loaoanotto daitroy hat to ftUHL For farily I laj onto joa, liU haafts 
andaaxlhpaaavay.tiMjotoraiMtittlaihaUiii no wiao poa away fruB tho lav, till aU tUogt bo aooonplithkL" 
Christ's new commandments only bring out the inner meaning of the old. He fulfils 
them not in their literal form but in their essential spirit. So the New Testament com- 
pletes the revelation of the Old Testament and makes the Bible a perfect unity. In 
this unity the Bible stands alone. Hindu, Persian, and Chinese religious books contain 
no consistent system of faith. There is progress in revelation from the earlier to the 
later books of the Bible, but this is not progress through successive stops of falsehood ; 
it is rather progress from a less to a more clear and full unfolding of the truth. The 
whole truth lay germlnally in the jrroUvanoelium uttered to our first parents ( Qol 8 : 15 — 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's heed ). 

(c) Each of these writings, whether early or late, has represented moral 
and religious ideas greatly in advance of the age in which it has appeared, 
and these ideas still lead the world. 
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All our Ideas of proffieas, with all tho f orwanl-looking spirit of modem Christendom, 
are due to Scripture. The clasBlo natious had no such ideas and no such spirit, exoept 
as they oau^rht them fr< >m the Hebrews. V irgrll's prophecy, in his fourth Eolo^e, of a 
coming virgrin and of the reiarn of Saturn and of the return of the golden age, was only 
the echo of the Sibylline books and of the hope of a Redeemer with which the Jews 
had leavened tho whole Roman world ; see A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and their 
Theology, 94-06. 

(d) It is impossible to aocount for thia unity withoat supposiiig sadh a 
sapemataral saggestioii and control that the Bible, while in its ymions 
parts Tmtten by human agents, is yet equally the work of a superhuman 
intelligence. 

We may contrast with the harmony between the different Scripture writers the 
contradictions and refutations which follow merely human philosophies ~e. g^ the 
Hegelian idealism and the Spencerian materialism. Hegel is ** a name to swear at, as 
well as to swear by." Dr. Stirling, in his Secret of Hegel, " kept all tho secret to him- 
self, if he ever knew it.*' A certain Frenchman once asked Hegel if he could not gather 
up and express his philosophy in one sentence for him. **• No,** Hegel replied, *' at least 
not in French.*' If Talleyrand's maxim be true that whatever is not intelligible is not 
French, Hegel's answer was a correct one. Hegel said of his disciples : ** There is only 
one man living who understands me, and he does not." 

Goeschel, Gabler, Daub, Marheinecke, Brdmann, are Hegel's right wing, or orthodox 
representatiyes and followers in theology ; see Sterrett, Hcgers Philosophy of Relig- 
ion. Hegel is followed by Alexander and Bradley in England, but is opposed by Scth 
and Schiller. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 279-800, gives a valuable estimate of his posi- 
tion and influence : Hegel is all thought and no wilL Prayer has no effect on God,— it 
is a purely psychological phenomenon. There is no free-will, and man^s sin as much 
as man's holiness is a manifestation of the Eternal. Bvolution is a fact, but it is only 
fatalistic evolution. Hegel notwithstanding did great service by substituting knowl- 
edge of reality for the oppressive Kantian relativity, and by banishing the old notion of 
matter as a mysterious substanoe wholly unlike and incompatible with the properties 
of mind. He did great service also by showing that the interactions of matter and 
mind are explicable only by the presence of the Absolute Whole in every part, though 
he erred greatly by carrying that idea of the unity of God and man beyond its proper 
limits, and by denying that God has given to the will of man any power to put itself into 
antagonism to His Will. Hegel did great service by showing that we cannot know even 
the part without knowing the whole, but he erred in teaching, as T. H. Green did, that 
the relotioTM constitute the reality of the thing. He deprives both physloal and psychi- 
cal existences of that degree of selfhood or independent reality which is essential to 
both science and religion. We want real force, and not the mere idea of force ; real 
will, and not mere thought. 

B. This one mind that made the Bible is the same mind that made the 
soul, for the Bible is divinely adapted to the souL 
(a) It shows complete acquaintance with the souL 

The Bible addresses all parts of man's nature. There are Law and Bpistles for man's 
reason ; Psalms and Gospels for his affections ; Prophets and Revelations for his imagi- 
nation. Hence the popularity of the Scriptures. Their variety holds men. The Bible 
has become interwoven into modem life. Law, literature, art, all show its moulding 
influence. 

(6) It judges the soul — contradicting its passions, reyealing its guilt, 
and humbling its pride. 

No product of mere human nature could thus look down upon human nature and 
condemn it. The Bible speaks to us from a higher level. The Samaritan woman's words 
apply to the whole compass of divine revelation ; it tells us all things that ever we did 
( Jokn 4: 29). The Brahmin declared that Bomaaa 1, with its description of heathen yioes, 
must have been forged after the missionaries came to India. 

( ) It meets the deepest needs of the soul — by solutions of its problems, 
disclosures of God's character, presentations of the way of pardon, conso- 
lations and promises for life and death. 
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Nettber SoerstoB nor Seneoa sols forifa the utore, turigixk and oooseqoenoes of aln as 
oommttted againat the hottneaa of God, nor do they point out the way of pardon and 
reoewaL The Bible teachce us what nature eannot* tIs. : God*8 creatorship, the oii^ 
of eriU the method of reatoratioo, the certainty of a future state, and the lurinolple of 
rewards and poniBhnieotB there. 

(d) Yet it is sQent upon many qnestionfl for which wiitingB of merolj 
hnman ongin seek fiist to proyide aolntiona 

Compare the aooount of Ghriat^ infancy in the gcapeis with the fableB of the Apoory- 
phal New Testament; oonqnre the scant utterances of Scripture with rasard to the 
future state with Mohammed's and Swedenbory^ reyelations of Paradise. See Alex- 
ander Mclaren'ssennon on The Silenoe of Soriptoreb in his book entitled: Ghristinthe 
Heart, ]ai-14L 

(e) There are infinite depths and inezhaostible reaoheB of meaning in 
Boriptiiie, which difference it from all other bookB» and which compel na to 
beUere that its author most be diwie. 

Sir Walter Scott, on his death bed : *'Brinflr me the Bookl'* **What book?" said 
Lockhart, his son-in-law. ^Tliere is but one book I '* said the dyincr man. R^riUe con- 
etudes an EsBsy in the Bevue des deux Mondes (16M) : ^* One day the question was 
started. In an assembly, what book a man condemned to lifelong imprisonment, and to 
whom but one book would be permitted, had better take into his cell with hioL The 
company consisted of Catholics, Protestants, philosophers and even materialists, but 
aU affieed that their choice would faU only on the Bible.** 

On the whole subject, see Garfoett, God's Word Written, 8^; Luthardt, Savinff 
Truths, 210; Bogers, Superhuman Origin of Bible, 165-161 ; W. L. Alexander, Ck>nnec- 
tion and Harmony of O. T. and N. T.; Stanley Leatbes, Structure of the O. T. ; Bernard, 
Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. ; Rainy, DeliTery and Deyelopment of Doctrine; 
Titcomb, in Strivings for the Fbith ; Immer, Hermeneutios, 91 ; Present Day Tracts, 4 : 
no. 28; 6: na S8; 6 : na 81 ; Lee on Inspiration. 86-88. 

2. MorcU System of the New Testament. 

. The perfection of this syfitem is generally conceded. All will admit that 
it greatly snrpaaseB any other syst^n known among men. Among its dis- 
tingnwhing oharacteristica may be mentioned : 

(a) Its comprehensiYeness, — induding all human dnties in its code, 
even the most generally misonderstood and neglected, while it permits no 
idee whatsoerer. 

Buddhism regards ftunlly lif^ as sinful. Suicide was commended by many ancient 
philosophers. Among the Spartans to steal was praiseworthy, ~ only to be caught 
stealing was criminaL Classic times despised humility . Thomas Paine said that Chris- 
tianity oultlTated '* the spirit of a spaniel," and John Stuart Mill asserted that Christ 
ignored duty to the state. Yet Peter urges ChristiaDS to add to their faith manliness, 
courage, heroism (2 Ftt. l:5~"m joor ftitlk np^y Tirtm*'), and Paul declares the state to 
be Gk)d*8 ordinance (Ron. 13: 1—" Let eTa7 wol be in aabjeetioiL to th« higkar powm: for tkm u no powv 
tat rf (M; nd ttM povn tkat be ars ardaimd of God " ). Patriotic defence of a nation's unity 
and freedom has always found its chief incitement and ground in these injunctions of 
Scripture. & G. Bobinson : ** Christian ethics do not contain a partide of chaif, — all 
is pure wheat" 

(6) Its spiritoality, — accepting no merely external conformify to right 
precepts, bat judging all action by the thoughts and motives from which it 
springs. 

The superficiality of heathen morals is well illustrated by the treatment of the 
corpse of a priest in Siam : the body is ooyered with gold leaf, and thenis left torotand 
shine. Heothenism divorces religion from ethics. External and ceremonial otwer- 
vances take the place of purity of heart. The Sermon on the Mount on the other hand 
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pronounces blessingr only upon inward states of the souL Pi. 51 :6— "IMioId, ttm daarart 
tnith in tk» inward parts, and iatka kiddan part thon vilt main in to kaov viadom " ; ]licaJk6:8— "vkatdalL 
Jakorab raqoira of Uaa, bat to do justly, a&d to loro kiadieii, a&d to walk knmUy witk tky God?" 

(c) Its simplicitj, — incnlcatiiig principles rather than impoenig mlea; 
reduGing these principles to an organic system ; and connecting this system 
with religion by summing np all human duty in the one command of loye 
to God and man. 

Christianity presents no eztenslve code of rules, like that of the Pharisees or of the 
Jesuits. 8uoh oodes break down of their own weight. The laws of the State of New 
Tork alone constitute a library of themselves, which only the trained lawyer can 
master. It Is said that Mohammedanism has recorded sizty-flYe thousand special 
instances in which the reader Is directed to do right. It Is the merit of Jesus* system 
that all its requisitions are reduced to unity. Mark 12 :29<31—" Bear, Otaraal; Tho lord ovr God, tka 
Urd isoDo: and tkoa ahaltloTo tka Lord thy God with aU thy haart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy auBd, and 
with all thy strangtL Tha seoond is this: Thou shalt Ioto thy naighbor as thysall There is nono other onwinandinaiit 
graatar than theaa." Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 384-814, calls attention to the inner unity 
of Jesus' teaching. The doctrine that God is a loving Father is applied with unswerv- 
ing consistency. Jesus confirmed whatever was true in the O. T., and he set aside the 
unworthy. He taught not so much about Ood, as about the kingdom of God, and 
about the ideal fellowship between Gk>d and men. Morality was the necessary and 
natural expression of religion. In Christ teaching and life were perfectly blended. He 
was the representative of the religion which he taught. 

(d) Its practicality, — exempUlying its precepts in the life of Jesns 
Ohrist; and, while it declares man's depravity and inability in his own 
strength to keep the law, fnmishing motives to obedience, and the divine 
aid of the Holy Spirit to make this obedience possible. 

Revelation has two sides: Moral law, and provision for fulfilling the moral law that 
has been broken. Heathen systems can incite to temporary reformations, and they 
can terrify with fears of retribution. But only God*s regenerating grace can make 
the tree good, in such a way that its fruit will be good also ( lUt. 12 : 33 ). There is a differ- 
ence between touching the pendulum of the dock and winding it up,— the former 
may set it temporarily swinging, but only the latter secures its regular and permanent 
motion. The moral system of the N. T. Is not simply law, —it is also grace : John 1 : 17— 
" tha law was pim throogh Mofiaa ; graoa and trath eama through Jeans Christ" Dr. William Ashmore*s 
tract represents a Chinaman in a pit. Confucius looks into the pit and says : ** If you 
had done as I told you, you would never have gotten in.'* Buddha looks into the pit 
and says: **If you were up here I would show you what to do." So both Confucius 
and Buddha pass on. But Jesus leaps down into the pit and helps the poor Chinaman 
out. 

At the Parliament of Religions in Chicago there were many ideals of life propounded, 
but no religion except Chrlsiianity attempted to show that there was any power given 
to realize these ideals. When Joseph Cook challenged the priests of the ancient 
religions to answer Lady Macbeth's question: "How cleanse this red right hand?" 
the priests were dumb. But Christianity declares that " tha blood of Jasos his 8oa olaanasth u 
from all sin" (1 John 1:7). E. Q. Robinson : Christianity differs from all other religions in 
being ( 1) a historical religion ; (2) in turning abstract law into a person to be loved; 
(3) in furnishing a demonstration of God*s love in Christ; (d) in providing atone- 
ment for sin and forgiveness for the sinner; (5) in giving a power to fulfil the law 
and sanctify the life. Bowne, Phllos. of Theism, 249— '* Christianity, by making the 
moral law the expression of a holy Will, brought that law out of its Impersonal 
abstraction, and assured its ultimate triumph. Moral principles may be what they were 
before, but moral practice Is forever different. Even the earth itself has another look, 
now that it has heaven above it." Frances Power Cobbe, Life, 92 — ** The achievement 
of Christianity was not the inculcation of a n«to, still less of a susUmatiCt morality ; 
but the introduction of a new spirit into morality ; as Christ himself said, a leaven 
into the lump." 

We may jnstly argae that a moral system so pure and perfect, since it 
snrpasses all hmnan powers of invention and runs counter to men's natural 
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tastes and passions, most have bad a Bai>ematixial, and if a supernatural, 
then a divine, origin. 

Heathen systems of morality are In general defeotive, In that they furnish for man's 
moral action no sufficient example, rule, motive, or end. They cannot do this, for the 
reason that they practically identify God with nature, and know of no dear revelation 
of his holy will. Man is left to the law of his own beinflr« and since he is not oonoeived 
of as wholly responsible and free, the lower impulses are allowed sway as well as the 
hiirher, and selfishness is not regarded as sin. As heathendom does not recognise man's 
depravity, so it does not recognize his dependence upon divine grace, and its virtue is 
self-righteousness. Heathenism is man's vain effort to Uft himself to God ; Christianity 
Is God's coming down to man to save him ; see Gunsaulus, Transfig. of Christ, 11, 12. 
Hartineau, 1 : 16, 18. calls attention to the difference between the physiological ethics 
of heathendom and the psychological ethics of Christianity. Physiological ethics begins 
with nature; and, finding in nature the uniform rule of necessity and the operation 
of cause and effect, it comes at last to man and applies the same rule to him, thus 
extinguishing all faith in personality, freedom, responsibility, sin and guilt. Psycho- 
logical ethics, on the contrary, wisely begins with what we know best, with man ; and 
finding in him free-will and a moral purpose, it proceeds outward to nature and inter- 
prets nature as the manifestation of the mind and will of God. 

*' Psychological ethics are altogether peculiar to Christendom. . . . Other systems 
begin outside and regard the soul as a homogeneous part of the unioen^ applying 
to the soul the principle of necessity that prevails outside of it. ... In the Christian 
religion, on the other hand, the interest, the mystery of the world are concentrated in 
human naUure. . • . The sense of sln^a sentiment that left no trace in Athens— 
involves a consciousness of personal alienation from the Supreme Gtoodness ; the aspi- 
ration after holiness directs itself to a union of affection and will with the source of 
all Perfection ; the agency for transforming men from their old estrangement to new 
reconciliation is a Person, in whom the divine and human historically blend; and 
the sanctifying Spirit by which they are sustained at the height of their purer life 
is a living link of communion between their minds and the Soul of souls. ... So 
Nature, to the Christian consciousness, sank into the accidental and the neutral." 
Measuring ourselves by human standards, we nourish pride; measuring ourselves 
by divine standards, we nourish humility. Heathen nations, identifying God with 
nature or with man, are unprogressive. The flat architecture of the Parthenon, with 
its lines parallel to the earth, is the type of heathen religion ; the aspiring arches of the 
Gothic cathedral symbolize Christianity. 

Sterrett, Studies in Hegel, 88, says that Hegel characterized the Chinese religion as 
that of Measure, or temperate conduct ; Brahmanism as that of Phantasy, or inebri- 
ate dream-life ; Buddhism as that of Self -involvement ; that of BerTDt as the imbruted 
religion of Bnlgma, symbolized by the Sphynx ; that of Greece, as the religion of 
Beauty ; the Jewish as that of Sublimity ; and Christianity as the Absolute reUgion, the 
fully revealed religion of truth and freedom. In all this Hegel entirely fails to grasp the 
elements of Will, Holiness, Love, life, which characterize Judaism and Christianity, 
and distinguish them from all other religions. R. H. Hutton: ** Judaism taught us 
that Nature must be interpreted by our knowledge of Gk>d, not God by our knowledge 
of Nature." Lyman Abbott: " Christianity is not a new I<fe, but a new potoer ; not a 
summotis to a new life, but an offer of new life; not a re^nactment of the old law, 
but a power of God unto salvation ; not love to God and man, but Christ's message that 
God loves nst and will help us to the life of love." 

Beyschlag, N. T. Theology, 6, 6—" Christianity postulates an opening of the heart of 
the eternal God to the heart of man coming to meet him. Heathendom shows us the 
heart of man blunderingly grasping the hem of God*s garment, and mistaking Nature, 
his majestic raiment, for himself. Only in the Bible does man press beyond God's 
external manifestations to God himself." See Wuttke, Christian Ethics, l:9r-178; 
Porter, in Present Day Tracts, 4 : no. 19, pp. 8»-6i: Blackie, Four Phases of Morals; 
lUths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures, second series) ; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Belig- 
ions, % : 880-817; Garbett, Dogmatic Faith ; Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 18i 
and Seekers after God, 181, 18S, 820 ; Curtis on Inspiration, 288. For denial of the all- 
comprehensive character of Christian Morality, see John Stuart MUl, on Liberty ; per 
ooniirc^ see Review of Mill, in TheoL Eclectic, 6 : 608-612; Bow, in Strivings for the 
Faith, pub. by Christian Evidence Society, 181-220 ; also, Bampton Leotoresb 1017 : 180- 
176 ; Fisher. Beginnings of Christianity, 28-68, 174. 
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In contrast with the GhzistiBn i^stem of monlity the def eots of heathen 
syBtems are so marked and fundamental, that iJ:ie7 oonsfcitate a strong 
oorroboratiYe evidence of the divine origin of the Soriptore revelation. We 
therefore append certain facts and refexenees with regard to particokff 
heathen STstema. 

1. OONirroiAHiBM. OoofaoiuB ( KufHhfv4ae ), B. C 551-418^ oontemponuT with Fytliar- 
oras and Buddha. SoorateB was bom ten years after Gonfuaius died. Menolii8( 871-018) 
was a dJsoiple of Oonfuoius. Matheaon, In Faiths of the World (St. Giles Lectures), 
78-106^ claims that Oonfuofanism was **■ an attempt to suhstltute a moralitjr for theoloiry.** 
Lesrve, however, in Present Day Tracts. 8: na 18, shows that this is a mistake. Confu- 
cius simply left velifllon where he found it. God, or Heaven, is worshiped in CShina, 
but only by the Emperor. Chinese religion is apparently a survival of the worship of 
the patriarchal family. Thefatherof the family was its only head and priest. In China, 
though the ftunily widened into the tribe, and the tribe into the nation, the father still 
retained his sole authority, and, as the father of his people, the Emperor alone oi&clally 
offered saerifloe to €k>d. Between God and the people the gulf has so widened that the 
people may be said to have no practical knowledge of God or communication with him. 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin : ^ Confucianism has degenerated taito a pantheistic medley, and len- 
deraworahiptoanimpeisonal'animamandl,* undertheleadlngformsof vlslblenatnre." 

Dr. William Ashmore, private letter: **The common people of China have: (1) 
Ancestor-worship, and the worship of deified heroes: (8) Geomancy, or belief in 
the controlling power of the elements of nature ; but back of these, and antedating 
them, is (8) the worship of Heaven and Earth, or Father and Mother, a very ancient 
dualism ; this belongs to the common people also, though once a year the ttnperor, 
as a sort of high-priest of his people, offers sacrifice on the altar of Heaven; in this 
he acts alone. * Joss * is not a Chinese word at alL It is the corrupted form of the 
Portuguese word * Deos.' The word * pidgin ' is similarly an attempt to say * buslnea ' 
( big-i-nesB or bidgin ). * Joss-pidgin ' therefore means simply ' divineservice,' or service 
offered to Heaven and BarUi, or to spirits of any kind, good or bad. ISiere are many 
gods, a Queen of Heaven, King of Hades, God of War, god of literature, gods of the hills, 
valleys, streams, a goddess of small-poz, of child-bearing, and all the various trades 
have thehr gods. The most lofty expression the CSiinese have is * Heaven,' or * Bupreme 
Heaven,* or * Asure Heaven.' This is the surviving indication that in the most remote 
times they had knowledge of one supreme, intelligent and personal Power who ruled 
over all.*' Mr. Yugoro Chiba has shown that the Chinese dassiGS permit sacrifice by aU 
the people. But it still remains true that sacrifice to ** Supreme Heaven " is practically 
confined to the Emperor, who like the Jewish higiupriest offers for his people once a 
year. 

Confucius did nothing to put moraUty upon a religious basis. In practice, the rda- 
tions between man and man are the only relations considered. Benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, sincerity, are enjoined, but not a word is said with regard to 
man's relations to God. Love to God is not only not commanded — it is not thought of 
as possible. Though man's being is theoretically an ordinance of God, man is practicaUy 
a law to himself. The first commandment of Confucius is that of filial pity. But this 
includes worship of dead ancestors, and is so exaggerated as to bury from sight the 
related duties of husband to wife and of parent to child. Confucius made it the duty of 
a son to slay his father's murderer, just as Moses insisted on a strictly retaliatory 
penalty for bloodshed ; see J. A. Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 80. He 
treated invisible and superior beings with respect, but held them at a distance. He 
recognized the ** Heaven '* of tradition ; but, instead of adding to our knowledge of it, 
he stifled inquiry. Dr. Legge: *'I have been reading Chinese books for more than 
forty years, and any general requirement to love God, or the mention of any one 
as actually loving him, has yet to come for the first time under my eye." 

Ezra Abbot asserts that Confucius gave the golden rule in positive as well as nega- 
tive form ; see Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 223. This however seems to be denied 
by Dr. Legge, Beligions of China, 1-68. Wu Ting Fang, former Chinese minister to 
Washington, assents to the statement that Confucius gave the golden rule only in its 
negative form, and he says this difference is the difference between a passive and an 
aggressive civilisation, which last is therefore dominant. The golden rule, as Confu- 
cius gives it, is : "^ Do not unto others that which you would not they should do unto 
yx)U." Compare with this, Isoorates : " Be to your parents what you would have your 
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dkUdren lie to you. ... Do not to otbeiB the things which make you angry when others 
do them to you *' ; Herodotus : ^ What I punJsh In another man, I will myself, as far as 
I can, refrain fkx>m " ; Aristotle : ** We should behave toward our friends as we should 
wish them to behave toward us" ; Tobit. 4 : 15—'* What thou hatest, do to no one"; 
Fhllo : ^ What one hates to endure, let him not do " ; Seneca bids us "give as we wish 
to reoelTe " ; Babbi HiUel : ^ Whatsoever is hateful to you, do not to another ; this is 
the whole law, and all the rest is explanation.'* 

Broadus, in Am. Com. on Matthew. 161— *' The sayings of Confucius, iBoorates, and 
the three Jewish teachers, are merely negative ; that of Seneca is oonflned to giving, 
and that of Aristotle to the treatment of friends. Christ lays down a rule for positive 
action, and that toward all men." He teaches that I am bound to do to others all that 
they oould rightly desire me to do to them. The golden rule therefore requires a sup- 
plement, to show what others can rightly desire, namely, Ood's glory first, and their 
grood as second and incidental thereto. Christianity furnishes this divine and perfect 
standard ; Confuolanism is defective in that it has no standard higher than human con- 
vention. While Confucianism excludes polytheism, idolatry, and deification of vice, 
it is a shallow and tantalising sarstem, because it does not recognise the hereditary cor- 
ruption of human nature, or furnish any remedy for moral evil except the '* doctrines 
of the ssgea." " The heart of man." it says, **is naturally perfectly upright and cor- 
rect" Sin is simply '* a disease, to be cured by self -discipline ; a debt, to be canceled 
by meritorious acts ; an ignorance, to be removed by study and oontemplatlon." See 
Bib. Sac, 1883 : 280; 208; N. Englander, 1888:666; Marcus Dods, in Brasmus and other 
BBsaySvao. 

8. Tons IVDZAH Ststsms. Brahmanism, as expressed in the Vedas, dates back to 
1000-1500 B. C. As Caird ( in Faiths of the World. St. Giles Lectures, lecture 1 ) has shown, 
it originated in the contemplation of the power in nature apart from the moral Person- 
ality that works in and through nature. Indeed we may say that all heathenism is 
man*s choice of a non-moral in place of a moral God. Brahamanlsm is a system of pan- 
theism, ^ a fSlse or Illegitimate consecration of the finite." All things are a manifesta- 
^on of Brahma. Hence evil is deified as well as good. And many thousand gods are 
wui-shiped as partial representations of the living principle which moves through alL 
^ How many gods have the Hindus ? " asked Dr. Duff of his chias. Henry Drummond 
thought there were about twenty-five. ** Twenty-five ? " responded the indignant pro- 
fessor ; ** twenty-five millions of millions I " While the early Yedas present a compar- 
atively pure nature- worship, later Brahmanism becomes a worship of the vldous and 
the vile, of the unnatural and the cruel. Juggernaut and the suttee did not belong to 
original Hindu religion. 

Bruce, Apologetics, 16— "* Pantheism in theoiy always means polytheism in praotioe." 
The early Yedas are hopeful In spirit ; later Brahmanism is a religion of disappointment. 
Caste is fixed and consecrated as a manifestation of God. Originally intended to 
express, in its four divisions of priest, soldier, agriculturist, slave, the different degrees 
of unworidllness and divine Indwelling, it becomes an iron fetter to prevent all aspira- 
tion and progress. Indian religion sought to exalt receptivity, the unity of existence, 
and rest from self-determination and its struggles. Hence it ascribed to its gods the 
same character as nature-forces. God was the common source of good and 6feviL Its 
ethics is an ethics of moral IndlfTerence. Its charity is a charity for sin, and the temper- 
ance it desires is a temperance that will let the intemperate alone. Mosoomdar, for 
example, is ready to welcome everything in Christianity but its reproof of sin and its 
demand for righteousness. Brahmanism degrades woman, but it deifies the cow. 

Buddhitm, beginning with Buddha, 600 B. C, '* recalls the mind to its elevation above 
the finite," from which Brahmanism had fallen away. Buddha was in certain respects 
a reformer. He protested against caste, and proclaimed that truth and morality are for 
all. Hence Buddhism, through its posnsBion of this one grain of truth, appealed to 
the human heart, and became, next to Christianity, the greatest missionary religion. 
Notice then, first, its univenaliem. But notice also that this is a false univorsallsm. 
for it ignores individualism and leads to universal stagnation and slavery. While Chris- 
tianity is a religion of history, of will, of optimism. Buddhism is a religion of illusion, 
of quietism, of pessimism ; see Nssh, Ethics and Revelation, 107-100. In characterizing 
Buddhism as a missionary religion, we must notice, secondly, its element of aUruUm, 
But this altruism is one which destroys the self, instead of preserving it. The future 
Buddha, out of compassion for a famished tiger, permits the tiger to devour him. 
'*Incaniatedasahare,hejump6intothefixe to cook himself for a meal for a beggar. 
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— havioff previously shaken himself three times, so that none of the insects in his fur 
should perish with him " ; see WiLUam James, Varieties of Beli«rlous Experience, 283. 
Buddha would deliver man, not by philosophy, nor by asceticism, but by self-renuncia- 
tion. All Isolation and personality are sin, the iruilt of which rests, however, not on 
man, but on existence in general. 

While Brahmanism is pantheistic. Buddhism is atheistic in its spirit. Pfleiderer, Philos. 
Religion, 1 : 286— ** The Brabmanic Akosmism, that had explained the world as mere 
seeming, led to the Buddhistic Atheism.*' Finiteness and soparateness are evil, and the 
only way to purity and rest is by ceasing to exist. This is essential pessimism. The 
highest morality is to endure that which must be, and to escape ftrom reality and from 
personal existence as soon as possible. Hence the doctrine of Nirvana. Rhys Davids, 
in his Hibbert Lectures, claims that early Buddhism meant by NirvanOt not annihila- 
tion, but the extinction of the self -life, and that this was attainable during man^s pres- 
ent mortal existence. But the term Nirvana now means, to the great mass of those who 
use it, the loss of all personality and consciousness, and absorption into the general life 
of the imiverse. Originally the term denoted only freedom from individual desire, and 
those who had entered into Nirvana might again come out of it; see Ireland, Blot on 
the Brain, 288. But even in its original form, Nirvana was sought only from a selfish 
motive. Self-renunciation and absorption in the whole was not the enthusiasm of 
benevolence,— it was the refuge of despair. It is a religion without god or sacrifice. 
Instead of communion with a personal God, Buddhism has in prospect only an extinc- 
tion of penonality, as reward for untold ages of lonely self -conquest, extending through 
many transmigrations. Of Ouddha it has been truly said " That all the all he had for 
needy man Was nothing, and his best of being was But not to be.*' Wilkinson, Epic of 
Paul, 280— ** He by Us own act dying all the time. In ceaseless effort utterly to cease. 
Will willing not to will, desire desiring To be desire no more, until at last The fugitive 
go free, emancipate But by becoming naught.*' Of Christ Bruce well says : ** What a 
contrast this Healer of disease and Preacher of pardon to the worst, to Buddha, with 
his religion of despair I *' 

Buddhism is also fatalistic. It inculcates submission and compassion — merely nega- 
tive virtues. But it knows nothing of manly freedom, or of active love — the positive 
virtues of Christianity. It leads men to spare others, but not to help them. Its moral- 
ity revolves around self, not aroiind God. It has in it no organi£ing principle, for it 
recognizes no God, no inspiration, no soul, no salvation, no personal immortality. 
Buddhism would save men only by inducing them to flee from existence. To the 
Hindu, family Ufe involves sin. The perfect man must forsake wife and children. All 
gratification of natural appetites and passions is evlL Salvation is not from sin, but 
from desire, and from this men can be saved only by escaping from life itself. Chris- 
tianity buries sin, but saves the man ; Buddha would save the man by killing him. 
Christianity symbolizes the convert*8 entrance upon a new life by raising him from the 
baptismal waters ; the baptism of Buddhism should be immersion without emersion. 
The fundamental idea of Brahmanism, extinction of personality, remains the same in 
Buddhism ; the only difference being that the result is secured by active atonement in 
the former, by passive contemplation in the latter. Virtue, and the knowledge that 
everything earthly is a vanishing spark of the orifirinal light, delivers man from 
existence and from misery. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer, of Harvard, in The Outlook, June 19, 1897—" Buddhism is unlike 
Christianity in that it abolishes misery by abolishing desire ; denies personality instead 
of asserting it ; has many gods, but no one God who is living and conscious ; makes a 
shortening of existence rather than a lengthening of it to be the reward of righteous- 
ness. Buddhism makes no provision for family, church, state, science, or art. It 
give us a religion that is little, when we want one that is large.** Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews : " Schopenhauer and Spencer are merely teachers of Buddhism. They 
regard the central source of all as unknowable force, instead of regarding it as a 
Spirit, living and holy. This takes away all impulse to scientific investigation. We 
need to start from a Person, and not from a thing.'* 

For comparison of the sa«e of India, Sakya Muni, more commonly called Buddha 
(properly **the Buddha**— the enlightened; but who, in spite of Edwin Arnold's 
" light of Asia,** is represented as not pure from carnal pleasure before he began his 
work), with Jesus Christ, see Bib. Sac., July, 1882: 458-496; W. C. WUklnson, Edwin 
Arnold, Poetizer and Paganizer ; Kellogg, The Li^ht of Asia and the Light of the 
World. Buddhism and Christianity are compared in Presb. Rev., July, 1883 : 60&-548; 
Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 47-M ; Mitchell, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 83. See also 
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Oldenberg, Buddha; LUlie, Popular Life of Buddha ; Beal, Catena of Buddhist Soript- 
ures, 158— ** Buddhism declares itself ignorant of any mode of personal existence com- 
patible with the idea of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God " ; 157 — 
** The earliest idea of Nirvana seems to have included in it no more than the enjoyment 
of a state of rest consequent on the extinction of all causes of sorrow." The impos- 
sibility of satisfying the human heart with a system of atheism is shown by the fact 
that the Buddha himself has been apotheosized to furnish an object of worship. Thus 
Buddhism has reverted to BrahmanUim. 

Monier Williams: '^Moliammed has as much claim to be 'the Light of Asia' as 
Buddha has. What light from Buddha ? Not about the heart's depravity, or the origin 
of sin, or the goodness. Justice, holiness, fatherhood of God, or the remedy for sin, but 
only the ridding self from suffering by ridding self ftrom life — a doctrine of merit, of 
self-trust, of pessimism, and annihilation of personality/' Christ, himself personal, 
loving and holy, shows that God is a person of holiness and love. Bobert Browning : 
** He that created love, shall not he love ? " Only because Jesus is Gk>d, have we a 
gospel for the world. The claim that Buddha is ^* the Light of Asia ** reminds one of 
the man who declared the moon to be of greater value than the sun, because it gives 
light in the darkness when it is needed, while the sun gives light in the daytime when 
it is not needed. 

8. Ths GasBK Stbthis. PytAa0Dra8(584r5Oi) based morality upon the principle of 
numbers. ^* Moral srood was identified with unity ; evil with multiplicity ; virtue was 
harmony of the soul and its likeness to God. The aim of life was to make it repre- 
sent the beautiful order of the Universe. The whole practical tendency of Pythagore- 
anism was ascetic, and included a strict self-control and an earnest culture.** Here 
already we seem to see the defect of Greek morality in confounding the good with the 
beautiful, and in making morality a mere self-development. Matheson, Messages of 
the Old Beliglons: Greece reveals the intensity of the hour, the value of the present 
Ufe, the beauty of the world that now is. Its religion is the religion of beautiful 
humanity. It anticipates the new heaven and the new earth. Bome on the other 
hand stood for union, incorporation, a universal kingdom. But its religion deified 
only the Emperor, not all humanity. It was the religion, not of love, but of power, 
and it identified the church with the state. 

SoeraUs ( IttMDO ) made knowledge to be virtue. Morality consisted in subordinating 
Irrational desires to rational knowledge. Although here we rise above a subjectively 
determined good as the goal of moral effort, we have no proper sense of sin. Knowl- 
edge, and not love, is the motive. If men know the right, they will do the right. 
This is a great overvaluing of knowledge. With Socrates, teaching is a sort of mid- 
wifery — not depositing Information in the mind, but drawing out the contents of our 
own inner consciousness. Lewis Morris describes it as the life-work of Socrates 
to "doubt our doubts away." Socrates holds it right to injure one^s enemies. He 
shows proud self-praise in his dying address. He warns against pederasty, yet com- 
promises with it. He does not insist upon the same purity of family life which 
Homer describes in Ulysses and Penelope. Charles Kingsley, in Alton Locke, remarks 
that the spirit of the Greek tragedy was *man mastered by circumstance'; that of 
modem tragedy is *man mastering droumstance.* But the Greek tragedians, while 
showing man thus mastered, do still represent him as Inwardly free, as in the case 
of Prometheus, and this sense of human freedom and responsibility appears to some 
extent in Socrates. 

PUUo ( 480-848 ) held that morality is pleasure in the good, as the truly beautiful, and 
that knowledge produces virtue. The good is likeness to G od, — here we have glimpses 
of an extra-human goal and model. The body, like all matter, being inherentiy evil, is 
a hindrance to the soul, — here we have a glimpse of hereditary depravity. But Plato 
** reduced moral evil to the category of natural evil." He failed to recognize God as 
creator and master of matter ; failed to recognize man*s depravity as due to his own 
apostasy from God ; failed to found morality on the divine will rather than on man's 
own consciousness. He knew nothing of a common humanity, and regarded virtue as 
only for the few. As there was no common sin, so there was no common redemption. 
Plato thought to reach God by intellect alone, when only conscience and heart could 
lead to him. He believed in a freedom of the soul in a preSxistent state where a 
choice was made between good and evil, but he believed that, after that antemundane 
decision had been made, the fates determined men's acts and lives irreversibly. Beason 
drives two horses, appetite and emotion, bat their course has been predetermined. 
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Man acts as reason prompts. All sin is igrnoranoe. There is nothing In this life Init 
determinism. Martineau, Types, 13» 18, 48, 78, 88 — Plato in general has no proper notion 
of responsibility ; be reduoes moral eyil to the catagory of natural evlL His Ideas with 
one exception are not causes. Gaose is mind, and mind is the Good. The Good is 
the apex and crown of Ideas. The Good is the highest Idea, and this highest Idea is 
a Cause. Plato has a feeble conception of personality, whether in God or in man. 
Yet God is aperson in whaterer sense man is a person, and man*s personality is refleotiye 
self-oonsdousnesB. Will in God or man is not so (dear. The Bight is dissolved into 
the Good. Plato advocated infanticide and the kUlinur off of the old and the helpless. 

AriBtoUe ( 88i-88S ) leaves out of view even the element of God-UkenesB and antemun- 
dane evil which Plato so dimly recognized, and makes morality the fruit of mere 
rational self-consciousness. He grants evil procUvitieH, but he refuses to call them 
immoral. He advocates a certain freedom of will, and be recognizes inborn tendencies 
which war against this freedom, but how these tendencies originated he cannot 
say, nor bow men may be delivered from them. Not all can be moral; the majority 
must be restrained by fear. He finds in God no motive, and love to God is not so 
much as mentioned as the source of moral action. A proud, composed, self -centered, 
and self -contained man is his ideal character. See Nicomachean Ethics, 7 : A, and 10: 
10 ; Wuttke, Christian Bthics, 1 : 16-]^ Alexander, Theories of Will, 39-M— Aristotle 
held that desire and reason are the springs of action. Tet he did not hold that knowl- 
edge of itself would make men virtuous. He was a determlnist. Actions are tree 
only in the sense of being devoid of external compulsion. He viewed slavery as 
both rational and right. Butcher, Aspects of Greek Genius, 76— ** While Aristotle 
attributed to the State a more complete personality than it really possessed, he did 
not grasp the depth and meaning of the personality of the individual." A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, 289 — Aristotle had no conception of the unity of humanity. His doo- 
trine of unity did not extend beyond the State. ** He said that * the whole is before the 
parts,' but he meant by * the whole ' only the pan-Hellenic world, the commonwealth of 
Greeks ; he never thought of humanity, and the word * mankind * never fell from his 
lips. He could not understand the unity of humanity, because he knew nothing of 
Christ, its organizing principle." On Aristotle's conception of God, see James Ten 
Broeke, in Bap. Quar. Bev., Jan. 1808— God is recognized as personal, yet he is only the 
Greek Beason, and not the living, loving, providential Father of the Hebrew revelation. 
Aristotle substitutes the logical for the dynamical in his dealing with the divine causal- 
ity. God is thought, not power. 

Epicurus ( 942-S70) regarded happiness, the subjective feeling of pleasure, as the high- 
est criterion of trath and good. A prudent calculating for prolonged pleasure is 
the highest wisdom. He regards only this life. Concern for retribution and for a future 
existence is folly. If there are gods, they have no concern for men. ** Epicurus, on 
pretense of consulting for their ease, complimented the gods, and bowed them out 
of existence." Death is the falling apart of material atoms and the eternal cessation of 
consciousness. The miseries of this Ufe are due to imperfection in the fortuitously 
constructed universe. The more numerous these undeserved miseries, the greater our 
right to seek pleasure. Alexander, Theories of the Will, 65-75— The Epicureans held 
that the soul is composed of atoms, yet that the will is free. The atoms of the soul are 
excepted from the law of cause and effect An atom may decline or deviate in the 
universal descent, and this is the Epicurean idea of freedom. This Indeterminism was 
held by all the Greek sceptics, materialists though they were. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy ( 340-364 ), regarded virtue as the only good. 
Thought is to subdue nature. The free spirit is self-legislating, self-dependent, self- 
suffldent. Thinking, not feeling, is the criterion of the true and the good. Pleasure is 
the consequence, not the end of moral action. There is an irreconcilable antagonism of 
existence. Man cannot reform the world, but he can make himself perfect. Hence an 
unbounded pride in virtue. The sage never repents. There is not the least recognition 
of the moral corruption of mankind. There is no objective divine ideal, or revealed 
divine will. The Stoic discovers moral law only within, and never suspects his own 
moral perversion. Hence he shows self-control and Justice, but never humility or love. 
He needs no compassion or forgiveness, and he grants none to others. Virtue is not 
an actively outworking character, but a passive resistance to irrational reality. Man 
may retreat into himself. The Stoic is indifferent to pleasure and pain« not because he 
believes in a divine government, or in a divine love for mankind, but as a proud defiance 
of the Irrational world. He has no need of God or of redemption. As the Epicurean 
gives himself to enjoyment of the world, the Stole gives himself to contempt of the 
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world. In ell afflictions, each can say, *^The door is open.'* To the Epicurean, the 
refuge Is intoxication ; to the Stoic, the refuge is suicide : *' If the house smokes, quit 
it." Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1: 02-161, firom whom much of this account of the 
Greeks systems is oondensed, describes Epicureanism and Stoicism as alike making 
moraUty subjective, although Epicureanism regarded spirit as determined by nature, 
while Stoicism regarded nature as determined by spirit 

The Stoics were materialists and pantheists. Though they speak of a personal Gtod, 
this is a figure of speech. False opinion is at the root of all vice. Chrysippus denied 
what we now call the liberty of indifference, saying that there could not be an effect 
without a cause. Man is enslaved to passion. The Stoics could not explain how a 
vicious man could become virtuous. The result is apathy. Men act only according to 
character, and this a doctrine of fate. The Stoic indifference or apathy in misfortune 
is not a bearing of it at all, but rather a cowardly retreat from it. It is in the actual 
suffering of evil that Christianity finds ** the soul of good." The ofia ce of misfortune is 
disciplinary and purifying; see Seth, Ethical Principles, 417. "The shadow of the 
sage's self, projected on vacancy, was called God, and, as the sage had long sinoe 
abandoned interest In practical life, he expected his Divinity to do the same." 

The Stoic reverenced God Just because of his unapproachable majesty. Christianity 
sees in God a Father, a Redeemer, a carer for our minute wants, a deliverer from 
our sin. It teaches us to see In Christ the humanity of the divine, affinity with 
God, God's supreme interest in his handiwork. For the least of his creatures Christ 
died. Kinship with God gires dignity to man. The individuality that Stoicism 
lost in the whole, Christianity makes the end of the creation. The State exists to 
develop and promote it. Paul took up and infused new meaning into certain phrases of 
the Stoic philosophy about the freedom and royalty of the wise man. Just as John 
adopted and glorified certain phrases of Alexandrian philosophy about the Word. 
Stoicism was lonely and pessimistic The Stoics said that the best thing was not to 
be bom ; the next best thing was to die. Because Stoicism had no God of helpful- 
ness and sympathy, its virtue was mere conformity to nature, majestic egoism and 
self-complacency. In the Boman Epietetva (80), Seneca (t66), and Marcus Ayreliiia 
(lSl-180), the religious eloment comes more into the foreground, and virtue appears 
once more as God-likeness; but it is possible that this later Stoicism was influenced 
by ChristiaDity. On Marcus Aurelius, see New Englander, July, 1881 : 415-481 ; Capes, 
Stoicism. 

4. STBTmis ov Wkbrn Asia. Zoroanter ( 1000 B. C. ? ), the founder of the Parsees, 
was a dualist, at least so far as to explain the existence of evil and of good by the orig- 
inal presence in the author of aU things of two opposing principles. Here is evidently 
a limit put upon the sovereignty and holiness of God. Man is not perfectly dependent 
upon him, nor is God's will an unconditional law for his creatures. As opposed to the 
Indian systems, Zoroaster's insistence upon the divine personality furnished a far 
bettor basis for a vigorous and manly morality. Virtue was to be won by hard struggle 
of free beings against evil. But then, on the other hand, this evil was conceived as 
originally due, not to finite beings themselves, but either to an evil deity who warred 
against the good, or to an evil principle in the one deity himself. The burden of guilt 
is therefore shifted from man to his maker. Morality becomes subjective and unset- 
tled Not love to God or imitation of God, but rather self-love and self -development, 
furnish the motive and aim of morality. No fatherhood or love is recognized in the 
deity, and other things besides God (e, g., fire ) are worshiped. There can be no depth 
to the consciousness of sin, and no hope of divine deliverance. 

It ic the one merit of Parseeism that it recognizes the moral conflict of the world ; its 
error is that it carries this moral conflict into the very nature of God. We can apply 
to Parseeism the words of the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards to the Buddhists of 
Japan : ** All religions are expressions of man's sense of dependence, but only one pro- 
vides fellowship with God. All religions speak of a higher truth, but only one speaks 
of that truth as found in a loving personal God, our Father. All religions show man's 
helplessness, but only one tells of a divine Savior, who offers to man forgiveness of sin, 
and salvation through his death, and who is now a living person, working in and with 
all who believe in him, to make them holy and righteous and pure." Matheson, Mes- 
sages of Old Beligions, sasrs that Parseeism recognizes an obstructive element in the 
nature of God himself. Moral evil is reality ; but there is no reconciliation, nor is it 
shown that all things work together for good. See Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 47-M ; 
Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures), 109-144 ; Mitchell, in Present Day Tracts, 8: 
no. 26 ; Whitney on the Avesta, in Oriental and Unguistic Studies. 
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Mohammed (570-883 A. D.), the founder of Islam, glveB us in the Koran a system 
oontahiln^r four dogrmas of fundamental immorality, namely, polygamy, alayery, per- 
secution, and suppression of private judgement. Mohammedanism is heathenism in 
monotheistic form. Its good points are its oonscientiousneas and its relation to God. 
It has prospered because it has preached the unity of God, and because it is a book- 
religion. But both these it got from Judaism and Christianity. It has appropriated 
the Old Testament saints and even Jesus. But it denies the death of Christ and sees no 
need of atonement. The power of sin is not recognized. The idea of sin, in Moslems, is 
emptied of all posltiTe content. Sin is simply a falling short, accounted for by the 
weakness and shortsightedness of man, inevitable in the fatalistic universe, or not 
remembered in wrath by the indulgent and merciful Father. Forgiveness is indul- 
geuce, and the conception of God is emptied of the quality of Justice. Evil belongs only 
to the individual, not to the race. Man attains the favor of God by good works, based 
on prophetic teaching. Morality is not a fruit of salvation, but a means. There is no 
penitence or humility, but only self-righteousness; and this self-righteousness is 
consistent with great sensuality, unlimited divorce, and with absolute despotism In 
family, civil and religious aifalrs. There is no knowledge of the fatherhood of God or 
of the brotherhood of num. In all the Koran, there is no such declaration as that " 8od 
M IoT«d tkt vorld" (John 8:16). 

The submission of Islam is submission to an arbitrary will, not to a God of love. 
There is no basing of morality in love. The highest £rood is the sensuous happiness of 
the individuaL God and man are external to one another. Mohammed is a teacher but 
not a priest. Mozley, Miracles, 140, 141 — '* Mohammed had no faith in human nature. 
There were two things which he thought men oould do, and would do, for the n^ory of 
God— transact religious forms, emd fights and upon these two points he was severe ; but 
within the sphere of common practical life, where man's great trial lies, his code exhibits 
the disdainful laxity of a legislator who accomodates his rule to the recipient., and 
shows his estimate of the recipient by the accommodation which he adopts. . . . 
* Human nature is weak,* said he.'* Lord Houghton : The Koran is aU wisdom, all law, 
all religion, for all time. Dead men bow before a dead Qod, " Though the world rolls 
on from change to change. And realms of thought expand, The letter stands without 
expanse or range. Stiff as a dead man*s hand.'* Wherever Mohammedanism has gone, 
it has either found a desert or made one. Falrbaim, in Contemp. Rev., Deo. 188S : 806 
— *'The Koran has frozen Mohammedan thought; to obey is to abandon progress." 
Muir, in Present Day Tracts, 8 : no. U — ** Mohammedanism reduces men to a dead level 
of social depression, despotism, and semi-barbarism. Islam is the work of man ; Chris- 
tianity of God." See also Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures, Second Series ), 861- 
896; J. F. Caarke, Ten Groat Religions, 1: 448-488; 280-817; Great Religions of the 
World, published by the Harpers; Zwemer, Moslem Doctrine of Qod, 

8. T?i€ person and character of Christ 

A. The oonoeptioii of Christ's person as presenting deity and humanity 
indissolubly united, and the conception of Christ's character, with its fault- 
less and all-Goniprehending excellence, cannot be accounted for upon any 
other hypothesis than that they were historical realities. 

The stylobate of the Parthenon at Athens rises about three inches in the middle of 
the 101 feet of the front, and four inches in the middle of the 228 feet of the flanks. A 
nearly parallel Une is found in the entablature. The axes of the columns lean inward 
nearly three inches in their height of 84 feet, thus giving a sort of pyramidal character 
to the structure. Thus the architect overcame the apparent sagging of horizontal lines, 
and at the same time increased the apparent height of the edifice ; see Murray, Hand- 
book of Greece, 6th ed., 1884, 1 : 806, 809 ; Ferguson, Handbook of Architecture, 268-27a 
The neglect to counteract this optical illusion has rendered the Madeleine in Paris a stiff 
and ineffective copy of the Parthenon. The Galilean peasant who should minutely 
describe these peculiarities of the Parthenon would prove, not only that the edifice 
was a historical reality, but that he had actually seen it. Bruce, Apologetios, 843 — *' In 
reading the memoirs of the evangelists, you feel as one sometimes feels in a picture- 
gal lery. Your eye alights on the portrait of a person whom you do not know. You 
look at it intently for a few moments and then remark to a companion : ^That must 
be like the original, — it is so life-like.' " Theodore Parker : *' It would take a Jesus to 
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totge a Jesus." See Row, Bampton Leotores, 1877 : 178-219, and In Present Day Tracts, 
4 : no. a ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ ; Barry, Boyle Lecture on Manifold 
Witness for Christ. 

( a ) No Bonroe can be assigned from which the evangelists oonld have 
derived sneh a eonoeptioiL The Hindn avatars were only temporary 
imioiis of deity with htmianity. The Greeks had men half-deified, bnt no 
unions of God and man. The monotheism of the Jews found the person 
of Christ a perpetual stumbling-block. The Essenes were in principle more 
opposed to Christianity than the Babbinists. 

Herbert Spenoer, Data of Ethics, 279— "The co^zistenoe of a perfect man and an 
imperfect society Is impossible ; and could the two coexist, the resultin^r conduct would 
not furnish the ethical standard sought." We must conclude that the perfect man- 
hood of Christ is a miracle, and the greatest of miracles. Bruce, Apologetics, 848, 861 — 
"When Jesus asks: *Why callest thou me good?' he means: 'Learn first what good- 
ness is, and call no man good till you are sure that he deserves it* Jesus' goodness was 
entirely free from religious scrupulosity ; it was distinguished by humanity ; it was full 
of modesty and lowliness. . . . Buddhism has flourished 2000 years, though little is known 
of its founder. Christianity might have been so perpetuated, but it is not so. I want 
to be sure that the ideal has been embodied in an actual life. Otherwise it is only 
poetry, and the obligation to conform to it ceases.** For comparison of Christ's Incar- 
nation with Hindu, Greek, Jewish, and Esaene ideas, see Domer, Hist. Boot Person of 
Christ, Introduction. On the Essenes, see Herzog, Encyolop., art.: Essener ; Pressens^, 
Jesus Christ, Life, Times and Work, 84-87; lightfoot on Colosslans, 849-119; Godet, 
Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. 

(&) No mere human genius, and much less the genius of Jewish fisher- 
men, oould have originated this conception. Bad men invent only such 
characters as they sympathize with. But Christ's character condemns bad- 
ness. Such a portrait could not have been drawn without supernatural 
aid. But such aid would not have been given to fabrication. The concep- 
tion can be explained only by granting that Christ's person and character 
were historical realities. 

Between Pilate and Titus 80,000 Jews are said to have been crucified around the walls 
of Jerusalem. Many of these were young men. What makes one of them stand out on 
the pages of history? There are two answers : The character of Jesus was a perfect 
character, and. He was God as well as man. Gore, Incarnation, 68—** The Christ of 
the gospels, if he be not true to history, represents a combined effort of the creative 
imagination without parallel in literature. But the literary characteristics of Pales- 
tine in the first century make the h3rx)othesis of such an effort morally impossible." 
The Apocryphal gospels show us what mere imagination was capable of producing. 
That the portrait of Christ is not puerile, iuane, hysterical, selfishly assertive, and self- 
contradictory, can be due only to the fact that it is the photograph from real life. 

For a remarkable exhibition of the argument from the character of Jesus, see Bush- 
nell. Nature and the Supernatural, 376-333. Bushncll mentions the originality and vast- 
ness of Christ's plan, yet its simplicity and practical adaptation ; his moral traits of 
independence, compassion, meekness, wisdom, seal, humility* patience ; the combina- 
tion in him of seemingly opposite qualities. With aU his greatness, he was condescend- 
ing and simple ; he was unworldly, yet not austere ; he had strong feelings, yet was self- 
possessed ; he had indignation toward sin, yet compassion toward the sinner ; he showed 
devotion to his work, yet n^^mnflwi under opposition ; universal p h ila nth ropy, yet sus- 
ceptibility to private attachments ; the authority of a Savior and Judge, yet the grati- 
tude and the tenderness of a son ; the most elevated devotion, yet a life of activity and 
exertion. See chapter on The Moral Miracle, in Bruce, Miraculous Element of the 
Gospels, 48-78. 

B. The acceptance and belief in the New Testament descriptions of 
Jesus Christ cannot be accounted for except npon the ground that the 
person and character described had an actual existence. 
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( a ) If these defloriptions weie {alse, Oieie irere witneBseB still lining who 
had known Christ and who would have contradicted them. (6 ) There was 
no motive to induce acceptance of saoh bJse accounts, bnt every motive to 
the contrary. ( c ) The success of such falsehoods could be ezpbiined only 
by supernatural aid, but God would never have thus aided falsehood. This 
person and character, therefore, must have been not fictitious but real; and 
if real, then Christ's words are true, and the system of which his person 
and character are a part is a revelation from God. 

** The oountertelt may for a Beaaon Deoetve the wide earth ; Bat the Ue wazln^ gteat 
oomes to labor. And truth has Its birth.** Matthew Arnold, The Better Fart: ^Waa 
Christ a man like us? Ah, let us see. If we then too can be Such men as hel ** When 
the blatant soeptio declared : **I do not believe that such a man as Jesus Christ ever 
lived,'* George Warren merely replied : ** I wish I were like him I ** Dwigfat L. Moody 
was called a hypocrite, but the stalwart evangelist answered: '* Well, suppose I am. 
How does that make your case any better ? I know some pretty mean things about my- 
self ; but you cannot say anything against my Master/* Ooethe : ^* Let the culture of 
the spirit advance forever; let the human spirit broaden itself as it will; yet it will 
never go beyond the height and moral culture of ChrlstiaQity, as it glittan and shines 
in the gospels." 

Benan, Life of Jesus: ** Jesus founded the absolute religion, excluding nothing, 
determining nothing, save its essence. . . . The foundation of the true religion is indeed 
his work. After him, there is nothing left but to develop and fructify.'* And a Chris- 
tian schohir has remarked : ** It is an astonishing proof of the divine guidance vouch 
safed to the evangelists that no man, of their time or since, has been able to touch the 
picture of Christ without debasing It.*' We may find an Illustration of this In the 
words of Chadwick, Old and New UnltaiianiBm, 207— ** Jesus' doctrine of marriage was 
ascetic his doctrine of property was communistic his doctrine of charity was senti- 
mental, his doctrine of non-resistance was such as commends Itself to Tolstoi, but not 
to many othen of our time. With the example of Jesus, It is the same as with his 
teachings. Followed unreservedly, would It not Justify those who say: 'The hope 
of the race is in Its extinction ' ; and bring all our Joys and sorrows to a sudden end ? ** 
To this we may answer in the words of Huxley, who declares that Jesus Christ is ** the 
noblest ideal of humanity which mankind has yet worshiped." Gordon, Christ of To- 
Day* 179— " The question is not whether Christ is good enough to represent the Supreme 
Being, but whether the Supreme Being is good enough to have Christ for his represen- 
tative. John Stuart Mill looks upon the Christian religion as the worship of Christ, 
rather than the worship of God, and In this way he explains the beneOoenoe of Its 
Influence.*' 

John Stuart Mill, Hasays on Bellglon, 264—" The most valuable part of the effect on 
the character which Christianity has produced, by holding up in a divine person a stand- 
ard of excellence and a model for imitation, is available even to the absolute unbeliever^ 
and can never more be lost to humanity. For It is Christ rather than God whom Chris- 
tianity has held up to believers as the pattern of perfection for humanity. It is the Gtod 
Incarnate more than the God of the Jews or of nature, who, being idealised, has taken 
so great and salutary hold on the modem mind. And whatever else may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still left : a unique figure not more unlike 
all his precursors than all his followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his 
personal preaching. . . . Who among his disciples, or among their proselytes, was cap- 
able of Inventing the sajrlngs ascribed to Jesus, or of Imagining the life and character 
revealed In the Gospels? • . . About the life and sayings of Jesus there Is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profundity of insight which. If we abandon the 
Idle expectation of finding sdentiflc precision where something very different was 
aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even In the estimation of those who have 
no beUef in his Inspiration, In the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom 
our spedes can boast. When this preeminent genius is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed 
upon earth, reUglon cannot be said to have made a bad oholce in pitching on this man 
as the Ideal representative and guide of humanity ; nor even now would it be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete than the endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our Ufa. 
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When to this we add that, to the conoeption of the rational soeptio, It remains a po»- 
sibiUty that Christ actually was ... a man charged with a special, express and unique 
commission from Ood to lead mankind to truth and virtue, we may well conclude that 
the influences of religrion on the character, which will remain after rational critioism 
has done its utmost against the evidenoes of religion, are well worth preserving, and 
that what they lack in direct strength as compared with those of a firmer belief is more 
than compensated by the grreater truth and rectitude of the morality they sanction." 
See also UUmann. Sinlessness of Jesus; Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 128-157; 
Schair, Person of Christ; Young, The Christ in History; Qeorge Dana Boardmaiif The 
Problem of Jesus. 

4. The testimony of Christ to himself — as being a measenger from 
Qod and as being one -with God« 

Only one personage in histoiy has daimed to teach absolute trufh, to be 
one with God, and to attest his divine mission by works sooh as only Qod 
oonld perf onn. 

A» This testimony cannot be aoconnted for npon the hypothesis that 
Jesus 'was an intentional deceiver : f or ( a ) the perfectly consistent holiness 
of his life; (&) the unwavering confidence with which he challenged 
investigation of his daims and staked all npon the result ; (c) the vast 
improbability of a lifelong lie in the avowed interests of truth; and (d) 
the impossibility that deception should have wrought such blessing to the 
world, — all show that Jesus was no conscious impostor. 

Floher, BBsays on the Bupemat. Origin of Christianity, 616-m— Christ knew how Vast 
his claims were, yet he staked all upon them. Though others doubted, he never doubted 
himself. Though persecuted unto death, he never ceased his consistent testimony. 
Yet helaysdaim to humility: lUt. li :29— "I uiiiMekud towlj iahMurt" How can we recon- 
cile with humility his constant self-assertion ? We answer that Jesus* self-assertion was 
absolutely essential to his mission, for he and the truth were one : he could not assert 
the truth without asserting himself, and he oould not assert himself without asserting 
the truth. Since he was the truth, he needed to say so, for men's sake and for the 
tmth*s sake, and he oould be meek and lowly in heart in saying so. Humility is not 
■elf-depredation, but only the judging of ourselves according to God's perfect stand- 
ard. ' Humility * is derived from * humiu *. It is the coming down from airy and vain 
self-exploitation to the solid ground, the hard-pan, of actual tact, 

God requires of us only so much humility as is consistent with truth. The self-glori- 
fication of the egotist is nauseating, because it indicates gross ignorance or misrepre- 
sentation of self. But it is a duty to be self-asserting, just so fSr as we represent the 
truth and righteousness of God. There is a noble self-assertion which is perfectly con- 
sistent with humility. Job must stand for his integrity. Paulas humility was not of 
the Uriah Heep variety. When occasion required, he could assert his manhood and 
his Tights, as at Philippi and at the Castle of Antonia. So the Christian should frankly 
say out the truth that is in hinu Each Christian has an experience of his own, and 
should tell it to others. In testifying to the truth he is only following the example of 
" (Iriii tani^ TkD Won Fmtiiis KUta witiuwd <U gwd oonftmm ' ' ( i T^ 

B. Nor can Jesus* testimony to himself be explained ux>on the hypoth- 
esis that he was self -deceived : for this would argue (a) a weakness and 
folly amounting to positive insanity. But his whole character and life 
exhibit a calmness, dignity, equipoise, insight, self-mastery, utterly incon- 
sistent with such a theory. Or it would argue ( 6 ) a self-ignorance and self- 
exaggeration which could spring only from the deepest moral perversion. 
Bat the absolute purity of his conscience, the humiliiy of his spirit, the 
self-denying beneficence of his life, show this hypothesis to be incredible. 

Bogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 80— If he were man, then to demand that all 
the world should bow down to him would be worthy of scorn like that which we feel 
for some straw-crowned monarch of Bedlam. Forrest, The Christ of History and of 
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Bxperienoe, 22. 76— Christ never united with his disciples in prayer. He went up Into 
the mountain to pray, but not to pray with them : Inlu 9:18— **Mk« wu alone fnfa^^^B- 
dplM vm witk him.'* The oonsoiousness of preOxistenoe Is the indispensable precondition 
of the total demand which he makes In the Synoptics. Adamson, The Mind in Christ, 
81, 82 — We value the testimony of Christians to their communion with Qod. Much more 
should we value the testimony of Christ. Only one who, first beinff divine, also knew 
that he was divine, could reveal heavenly things with the clearness and certainty that 
belong to the utterances of Jesus. In him we have something very dilferent ftem the 
momentary flashes of insight which leave us In all the greater darkneoB. 

Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 5 — " Self-respect is bottomed upon the ability to become 
what one desires to be ; and. If the ability steadily fkiUs short of the task, the springs 
of self-respect dry up ; the motives of happy and heroic action wither. Sdenoe, ait, 
generous civic life, and especially religion, come to man's rescue,"— showing him his 
true greatness and breadth of being In Ood. The State is the Individual's larger self. 
Humanity, and even the universe, are parts of him. It is the duty of man to enable 
all men to be men. It is possible for men not only truthfully but also rationally to 
assert themselves, even in earthly affairs. Chathamto the Duke of Devonshire: **My 
Lord, I believe I can save this country, and that no one else can/* Leonardo da Vinci, 
in his thirtieth year, to the Duke of MUan : " I can carry through every kind of work 
in sculpture. In clay, marble, and bronie ; also in painting I can execute everything 
that can be demanded, as well as any one whosoever." 

Horace : ** Bzegl monumentum sere perennlus.** Savage, Life beyond Death, 200— A 
famous old minister said once, when a young and zealous enthusiast tried to get htm 
to talk, and failing, burstout with, **Have you no religion at all?** *' None to spealco/." 
was the reply. When Jesus perceived a tendency in his disciples to self-glorification, 
he urged silence ; but when he saw the tendency to introspection and inertness, he 
bade them proclaim what he had done for them (111 8: 4; liArk5:19). It Is never right for 
the Christian to proclaim himself ; but, If Christ had not prodalmed himself, the world 
could never have been saved. Rush Rhees, Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 235-237— ** In 
the teaching of Jesus, two topics have the leading place- the Kingdom of Ood, and 
himself. He sought to be Lord, rather than Teacher only. Yet the Kingdom is not 
one of power, national and external, but one of fatherly love and of mutual brother- 
hood." 

Did Jesus do anything for effect, or as a mere example ? Not so. His baptism had 
meaning for him as a consecration of himself to death for the sins of the world, and 
his washing of the dtodples* feet was the fit beginning of the paschal supper and the 
symbol of his laying aside his heavenly glory to purify us for the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. Thomas A Kempis : "Thou art none the holier because thou art praised, and 
none the worse because thou art censured. What thou art, that thou art. and it avails 
thee naught to be called any better than thou art in the idght of Gk)d.'* Jesus* con- 
sciousness of his absolute slnlessness and of his perfect communion with Ood is the 
strongest of testimonies to his divine nature and mission. See Theological Eclectic, 4 : 
137 ; Llddon, Our Lord*s Divinity, 158 ; J. S. Mill, Essays on Religion, 268 ; Young, Christ 
of History ; Divinity of Jesus Christ, by Andover Professors, 37-62. 

If Jesos, then, cannot be charged with either mental or moral unaonnd- 
neas, his testimony must be tnie» and he himself most be one with God and 
the revealer of God to men. 

Neither Confucius nor Buddha claimed to be divine, or the organs of divine revela- 
tion, though both were moral teachers and refornlierB. Zoroaster and Pythagoras 
apparentiy believed themselves charged with a divine mission, though their earUest 
biographers wrote centuries after their death. Socrates claimed nothing for himself 
which was beyond the power of others. Mohammed believed his extraordinary states 
of body and soul to be due to the action of celestial beings ; he gave forth the Koran 
as ** a warning to all creatures,** and sent a summons to the King of Persia and the 
Emperor of Constantinople, as well as to other potentates, to accept the religion of 
Islam ; yet he mourned When he died that he could not have opportunity to correct 
the mistakes of the Koran and of his own life. For Confucius or Buddha, Zoroaster 
or Pythagoras, Socrates or Mohammed to claim all power in heaven and earth, would 
show insanity or moral perversion. But this is precisely what Jesus claimed. He was 
either mentally or morally unsound, or his testimony is true. See Baldenspeiger, 
Selbstbewuflstsein Jesu ; B. Ballentine, Christ his own Witness. 
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lY. Thb Histobioaii Besults of thb Pbopaoation of Sobxptubb 
DooTBnnB. 

1. 27^ rapid progress of the gospel in the first centuries of our era 
shows its divine origin, 

A. That Paganism Bhonld haye been in three centuries sapplanted by 
Ghristianify, is an acknowledged wonder of history. 

The oonveraion of the Roman Empire to Christianity was the most astonishing revo- 
lution of faith and worship ever known, fifty yean after the death of Christ, there 
were ohurches In all the principal cities of the Roman Empire. Nero ( 87-68 ) found ( as 
Tacitus declares ) an " Ingens multitudo " of Christians to persecute. Pliny writes to 
Trajan (5fiM17) that they " pervaded not merely the cities but the villages and country 
places. BO that the temples were nearly deserted." OPertullian ( 160-230 ) writes : " We are 
but of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your places, your cities, your islands, your 
castles, your towns, your council-houses, even your camps, your tribes, your senate, 
your forum. We have left you nothing but your temples." In the time of the emperor 
Valerian ( 353-268 ), the Christians constituted half the population of Rome. The conver- 
sion of the emperor Constantine (K'S-aSi ) brought the whole empire, only 800 years 
after Jesus' death, under the acknowledged sway of the gospeL See IC cllvaine and 
Alexander. Evidences of Christianity. 

B. The wonder is the greater when we consider the obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity : 

(a) The scepticism of the cultivated classes; (b) the prejudice and 
hatred of the common people ; and ( c ) the persecutions set on foot by 
goYemment. 

( a ) Missionaries even now find it difficult to get a hearing among the cultivated 
Glasses of the heathen. But the gospel appeared in the most enlightened age of 
antiquity — the Augustan age of literature and historical inquiry. Tacitus called the 
religion of Christ ^ ezitiabilis superstitlo " — " quos per flagltia invisos vulgus Christi- 
anos appellabat." Pliny : ** Nihil allud inveni quam superetitionem pravam et immo- 
dicam." If the gospel had been false, its preachers would not have ventured into the 
centres of civilization and refinement ; or if they had, they would have been detected. 
( h ) Consider the interweaving of heathen roliirions with all the relations of life. Chris- 
tians often had to meet the furious zeal and blind rage of the mob, — as at Lystra and 
Ephesus. ( e ) Rawlinson, in his Historical Evidences, claims that the Catacombs of 
Rome comprised nine hundred miles of streets and seven millions of graves within a 
period of four hundred years— a far greater number than could have died a natural 
death— and that vast multitudes of these must have been massacred for their faith. 
TheBncydlopsBdia Britannica, however, calls the estimate of Be Marohi, which Rawlin- 
son appears to have taken as authority, a great exaggeration. Instead of nine hundred 
miles of streets, Northcote has three hundred fifty. The number of interments to 
correspond would be less than three millions. The Catacombs began to be deserted by 
the time of Jerome. The times when they were univorBally used by Christians could 
have been hardly more than two hundred years. They did not begin in sand-pits. 
There were three sorts of tufft : ( 1) rocky, used for quarrying and too hard for Chris- 
tian purposes ; ( 2 ) sandy, used for sand-pits, too soft to permit construction of galleries 
and tombs; (3) granular, that used by Christians. The existence of the Catacombs 
must have been well known to the heathen. After Pope Damasus the exaggerated 
reverence for them began. They were decorated and improved. Hence many paint- 
ings are of later date than 400, and testify to papal polity, not to that of early Chris- 
tianity. The bottles contain, not blood, but wine of the eucharlst celebrated at 
the funeral. 

Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 266-S68, calls attention to Matthew Arnold's 
description of the needs of the heathen world, yet his blindness to the true remedy : 
'* On that hard pagan world disgust And secret loathing fell ; Deep weariness and sated 
lust Made human life a hell. In his cool hall, with haggard eyes. The Roman noble 
lay ; He drove abroad, in furious guise, Along the Applan Way ; He made a feast, 
dxank fierce and fast. And crowned his hair with fiowers,— No easier nor no quicker 
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paased The Impracticable bottn." Yet with miD«rled pride and sadnen, Mr. Arnold fas- 
tidiously rejects more heavenly nutriment. Of Ctirist he says : ** Now he is dead I Far 
henoe he Ues, In the lorn Syrian town. And on his gnre, with shining eyes. The Syrian 
stars look down.'* He sees that the millions ** Have such need of Joy, And Joy whose 
errounds are true. And Joy that should all hearts employ As when the past was new ! " 
The want of the world is: "One mighty wave of thought and Joy, Lifting mankind 
amain." But the poet sees no ground of hope : ** Fools! that so often here. Happiness 
mocked our prayer, I think might make us fear A like event elsewhere, — Make us not 
fly to dreams, But moderate desire.** He sings of the time when Christianity was young : 
** Oh, had I lived in that great day. How had its glory new Filled earth and heaven* and 
caught away My ravished spirit too I " But desolation of spirit does not bring with it 
any lowering of self-esteem, much less the humility wliich deplores tiie presoioe and 
power of evil in the soul, and sighs for deliverance. **Tlwj that m vtolt kavt a* sMd «f a 
phTBdaa, b&t Omj tkftt tn nok '* ( Vat 9 : iS ). BeJeoting Christ, Matthew Arnold embodies in 
his verse *'the sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the languor of 
death '* ( Hutton, Eanys, 800 ). 

0. The wonder beoomes yet greater when we oonsider the natural insaffi- 
dency of the means need to secnre this progress. 

( a ) The prodaimers of the gospel were in general unlearned men, belong- 
ing to a despised nation, {b) The gospel which thej proclaimed was a 
gospel of salvation through faith in a Jew who had been pat to an ignomi- 
nious death. ( c ) This gospel was one which excited natural repugnance, 
by humbling men's pride, striking at the root of their Bins, and demanding 
a life of labor and self-sacrifice, (d) The gospel, moreover, was an exdu- 
sive one, suffering no rival and declaring itself to be the universal and only 
religion. 

(a) The early Christians were more unlikely to make converts than modem Jews are 
to make proselytes, in vast numbers, in the principal cities of Europe and America. 
Celsus called Christianity *^a religion of the rabble.'* ( Z> ) The cross was the Boman 
gallows — the punishment of slaves. Cicero calls it ** servitutis eztremum summumque 
supplldum." ( c) There were many bad religions : why should the mUd Boman Empire 
have persecuted the only good one ? The answer is in part : Persecution did not origi- 
nate with the ofiBclal classes ; it proceeded really from the people at large. Tadtus 
called Christians ^' haters of the human race." Men reoognised in Christianity a foe to 
all their previous motives, ideals, and alms. Altruism would break up the old society, 
for every elfort that centered in self or in the present lif6 was stigmatised by the gos- 
pel as unworthy, (d) Heathenism, being without creed or principle, did not care to 
propagate itself. *'A man must be very weak/* said Celsus, " to imagine that Greeks 
and barbarians, in Asia, Europe, and Libya, can ever unite under the same system of 
religion.'* So the Boman government would allow no religion which did not parti- 
cipate in the worship of the State. " Keep yourselves from idols," ^' We worship no 
other Ood," was the Christian's answer. Gibbon, Hist Decline and Fall, 1: chap. 15, 
mentions as secondary causes: (1) the zeal of the Jews; (2) the doctrine of immor^ 
tality; (8) miraculous powers; (4) virtues of early Christians; (5) privilege of par- 
dpation in church government. But these causes were only secondiuT, and all would 
have been insui&cient Without an invincible persuasion of the truth of Christianity. 
For answer to Gibbon, see Perrone, Prelectiones Theologicse, 1 : 138. 

Persecution destroys falsehood by leading its advocates to investigate the grounds 
of their belief ; but it strengthens and multiplies truth by leading its advocates to see 
more clearly the foundations of their faith. There have been many conscientious per^ 
secutors : John 16 : 2— " They iludl put 70a oat of tka tjiu^ogom: jm, tko hour ooauth, thti wkoMMTv kilMh 
70a ihall think that ho offnroth serrioo onto God." The Decretal of Pope Urban II reads : ^* For we 
do not coimt them to be homiddes, to whom it may have happened, through their burn- 
ing zeal against the excommunicated, to put any of them to death." St. Louis, King 
of France, urged Us officers '' not to aigue with the infidel, but to subdue unbelievers 
by thrusting the sword into them as far as it will go." Of the use of the rack in 
England on a certain occasion, it was said that it was used with all the tenderness which 
the nature of the instrument would allow. This reminds us of Isaak Walton's instruo- 
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Hon as to the use of the frog : " Put the hook through his mouth and out at his gills ; 
nn€L, in so doing* use him as though you loved him.** 

Robert Browniug, in his Easter Day, S75-288, gives us what purports to be A Martyr's 
Bpitaph, Inscribed upon a wall of the Gataoombe, which furnishes a valuable oontrast 
to the sceptical and pessimistio strain of Matthew Arnold : ** I was born sickly, poor 
and mean, A slave : no misery oould screen The holders of the pearl of price 'From 
Csesar'senvy : therefore twice I fought with bessts. and three times saw My children 
suffer by his law ; At length my own release was earned : I was some time in being 
burned. But at the close a Hand came through The fire above my head, and drew My 
soul to Christ, whom now I see. Bergius, a brother, writes for me This testimony on 
the wall — For me, I have forgot it all.'* 

The progress of a religion so nnpreposseasing and nnoomproniiaing to 
outward aoceptaDce and dominion, -within the space of three hundred years, 
cannot be explained without supposing that divine power attended its pro- 
mulgation, and therefore that the gospel is a revelation from God. 

Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 : 687— '*In the Kremlin Oathedral, whenever the Metro- 
politan advanced from the altar to give his blessing, there was always thrown under 
his feet a carpet embroidered with the eagle of old Pagan Rome, to indicate that the 
Christian Church and Empire of Constantinople had succeeded and triumphed over it." 
On this whole section, see F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Qurlst, 01 ; Mcllvaine, 
Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 139. 

2. The beneficent influence of the Seripture doctrines and precepts^ 
wherever they have had 9way^ shows their divine origin. Notice : 

A. Their influence on civilization in general, securiDg a recognition of 
principles which heathenism ignored, such aa Qarbett mentions : (a) the 
importance of the individual ; ( & ) the law of mutual love ; ( c ) the sacred- 
ness of human life ; ( (2) the doctrine of internal holiness; (e) the sanctity 
of home ; (/) monogamy, and the religious equality of the sexes \ {g) iden- 
tification of belief and practice. 

The continued corruption of heathen lands shows that this change is not 
due to any laws of merely natural progress. The confessions of andent 
writers show that it is not due to philosophy. Its only explanation is that 
the gospel is the power of GkxL 

Oarbett, Dogmatic Faith, 177-188 ; F. W. Fairar, Witness of History to Christ, chap, 
on Christianity and the Individual ; Brace, Gtesta Christi, preftioe, vi—^ Practices and 
principles implanted, stimulated or supported by Christianity, such as regard for the 
personality of the weakest and poorest; respect for woman ; duty of each member of 
the fortunate classes to raise up the unfortunate ; humanity to the child, the prisoner, 
the stranger, the needy, and even to the brute; unceasing opposition to all forms of 
cruelty, oppression and slavery ; the duty of personal purity, and the saoredness of 
marriage ; the necessity of temperance; obligation of a more equitable division of the 
profits of labor, and of greater cooperation between employers and employed ; the right 
of every human being to have the utmost opportunity of developing his faculties, and 
of all persons to enjoy equal political and social privileges ; the principle that the injury 
of one nation is the injury of all, and the expediency and duty of unrestricted trade 
and intercourse between all countries ; and finally, a profound opposition to war, a 
determination to limit its evils when existing, and to prevent Its arising by means of 
international arbitration." 

Max MUller : " The concept of humanity is the gift of Christ." Guizot, History of 
Civilization, 1 : Introd., tells us that in ancient times the individual existed for the sake 
of the State ; in modem times the State exists for the sake of the IndividuaL **The 
individual is a discovery of Christ." On the relations between Christianity and Political 
Economy, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Beligion* pages 443-lfiO ; on the cause of 
the changed view with regard to the relation of the Individual to the State, see page 
207—** What has wrought the change ? Nothing but the death of the Son of God. When 
it was seen that the smallest child and the lowest slave had a soul of such worth 

18 _. 
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that Christ left his throne and gave up his life to save it, the world's estimate of 
valaes obanged, and modem history began.*' Lucian, the Greek satirist and humor- 
ist, leo A. D., said of the Christians : " Their first legislator [ Jesus ] has put it into their 
heads that they are all brothers.** 

It is this spirit of common brotherhood which has led in most countries to the aboli- 
tion of cannibalism. Infanticide, widow-burning, and slavery. Prince Bismarck : *' For 
social well-being I ask nothing mo*^ than Christianity without phrases"— which 
means the religion of the deed rather than of the creed. Yet it is on^ faith in the his- 
torlo revelation of God in Christ which has made Christian deeds possible. 8haler, 
Interpretation of Nature, 23S-278 — Aristotle, if he could look over society to-day, would 
think modem man a new species, in his going out in sympathy to distant peoples. 
This cannot be the result of natural selection, for self-sacrifice is not profitable to the 
individual. Altruistic emotions owe their existence to God. Worship of God has 
flowed back upon man*s emotions and has made them more ssrmpathetic. Self-con- 
sdousnesB and sympathy, coming into conflict with brute emotions, originate the sense 
of sin. Then begins the war of the natural and the spiritual. Love of nature and 
absorption In others is the true Nirvana. Not physical sdenoe, but the humanl ties, arc 
most needed in education. 

H. E. Hersey, Introd. to Brownlng*s Christmas five, 19—** Sidney Lanier tells us that 
the last twenty centuries have spent their best power upon the development of pei^ 
sonality. Literature, education, government, and religion, have learned to recognize 
the individual as the unit of force. Browning goes a step further. He declares that 
BO powerful Is a complete personality that its very touch gives life and courage and 
potency. He turns to history for the Inspiration of enduring virtue and the stimulus 
for sustained effort, and he finds both in Jesus Christ." J. P. Cooke, Credentials of 
Science, 43 — The change from the ancient philosopher to the modem Investigator is the 
change from self-assertion to self-devotion, and the great revolution can be traced to 
the Influence of Christianity and to the spirit of humility exhibited and Inculcated by 
Christ. LeweSi Hist. Philos., 1 : 406— Greek morality never embraced any conception 
of humanity ; no Greek ever attained to the sublimity of such a point of view. 

Kldd, Social Evolution, 165, 287— It is not intelleot that has pushed forward the world 
of modem times : it is the altruistlo feeling that originated in the cross and sacrifice 
of Christ The French Bevolution was made possible by the tact that hunumitarian 
ideas had undermined the upper classes themselves, and effective resistanoe was impos- 
sible. Socialism would abolish the struggle for existence on the part of individuals. 
What security would be loft for social progress ? Removing all restrictions upon popu- 
lation ensures progressive deterioration. A non-socialist community would outstrip 
a socialist community where all the main wants of life were secure. The real tendency 
of society is to bring aU the people into rivalry^ not only on a footing of political equality, 
but on conditions of equal social opportunities. The State in future will interfere and 
control, in order to preserve or secure free competition, rather than to suspend it. The 
goal is not socialism or State management, but competition in which all shall have 
equal advantages. The evolution of human society is not primarily Intellectual but 
religious. The winning races are the religious races. The Greeks had more intellect, 
but we have more civilization and progress. The Athenians were as far above us as we 
are above the negro race. Gladstone said that we are intellectually weaker than the 
men of the middle ages. When the Intellectual development of any section of the race 
has for the time being outrun Its ethical development, natural selection has appar- 
ently weeded it out, like any other unsuitable product. Evolution is developing ref^ 
erence, with its allied qualities, mental energy, resolution, enterprise, prolonged and 
concentrated application, simple minded and single minded devotion to duty. Only 
religion can overpower selfishness and Individualism and ensure social progress. 

B. Their influence npon individual character and happiness, wherever 
they have been tested in practice. This influence is seen ( a ) in the moral 
transformations they have wrought— as in the case of Paul the apostle, and 
of persons in every Christian community; (& ) in the self-denying labors 
for human welfare to which they have led — as in the case of Wilberf oioe and 
Judson ; (c) in the hopes they have inspired in times of sorrow and death. 

These beneficent fruits cannot have their source in merely natural causes, 
apart from the truth and divinity of the Scriptures ; for in that ease the 
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contrary beliefis wotQd be aooompanied by tibe same blessmga But since 
we find these blessings only in connection with Christian teaching, we may 
justly consider this as their cause. This teaching, then, must be true, and 
the Scriptures must be & divine revelation. Else God has made a lie to be 
the greatest blessing to the race. 

The first Moravian missionaries to the West Indies walked six hundred mUes to take 
ship, worked their pafi8a«;e, and then sold themselves as slaves. In order to get the priv- 
ilege of preaching to the negroes. . . . The father of John G. Paton was astoeklng- 
weaver. The whole family, with the exception of the very small children, worked from 
6 a. m. to 10 p. m., with one hour for dinner at noon and a half hour each for breakfast 
and supper. Yet family prayer was regularly held twice a day. In these breathing- 
spells for dally meals John G. Paton took part of his time to study the Latin Gram- 
mar, that he might prepare himself for missionary work. When told by an unole that, 
if he went to the New Hebrides, the cannibals would eat him, he replied : ** You your^ 
self will soon be dead and buried, and I had as lief be eaten by cannibals as by wonns.'* 
The Aneityumese raised arrow-root for fifteen years and sold it to pay the £1200 
required for printing the Bible in their own language. Universal church-attendance 
and Bible-study make those South Sea Islands the most heavenly place on earth on 
the Sabbath-day. 

In 1839, twenty thousand negroes in Jamaica gathered to begin a life of freedom. 
Into a cofiln were put the handcuffs and shackles of slavery, relics of the whipping- 
post and the scourge. As the dock struck twelve at night, a preacher cried with the 
first stroke : " The monster is dying ! *' and so with every stroke until the last, when he 
cried : " The monster is dead I " Then all rose from their knees and sang : " Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow I " . . . ** What do you do that for ? " said the sick China- 
man whom the medical missionary was tucking up in bed with a care which the patient 
had never received slnoe he was a baby. The missionary took the opportunity to tell 
him of the love of Christ. . . . The aged Australian mother, when told that her two 
daughters, missionaries in China, had both of them been murdered by a heathen mob, 
only replied : " This decides me ; I will go to China now myself, and try to teach those 
poor creatures what the love of Jesus means. "... Dr. William Ashmore : " Let one 
missionary die, and ten come to his funeraL" A shoemaker, teaching neglected boys 
and girls while he worked at his cobbler's bench, gave the impulse to Thomas Guthrie's 
life of faith. 

We must Judge religions not by their ideals, but by their performances. Omar Khay- 
yam and Mozoomdar give us beautiful thoughts, but the former is not Persia, nor is 
the latter India. " When the microscopic search of scepticism, which has hunted the 
heavens and sounded the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned its 
attention to human society and has found on this planet a place ten miles square where 
a decent man can live in decency, comfort, and security, supporting and educating his 
children, unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where age is reverenced, infancy protected, 
manhood respected, womanhood honored, and human life held in due regard— when 
sceptics can find such a place ten miles square on this globe, where the gospel of Christ 
has not gone and cleared the way and laid the f oimdations and made decency and secur- 
ity possible, it will then be in order for the sceptical literati to move thither and to ven- 
tilate their views. But so long as these very men are dependent upon the very religion 
they discard for every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate before they rob the 
Christian of his hope and humanity of its faith in that Savior who alone has given that 
hope of eternal life which makes life tolerable and society possible, and robs death of its 
terrors and the grave of its gloom.*' On the beneficent influence of the gospel, see 
Schmidt, Social Besulta of Barly Christianity ; D. J. Hill, The Sooial Influence of Chris- 
tianity. 
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IKSPIBATIOir OF THB SC&IPTUBBS. 

L DsFnnxEON oi* iNSPiaATtON. 

Inspixation is that inflaenoe of the SpirH of God npon the minds of the 
Scripture writers which made their writings the record of a progreasiye 
divine revelation, snfficienti when taken together and interpreted by the 
same Spirit who inffpired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and 
to salvation. 

Notice the ajgnlflcmoe of each part of this definition : L Inspiration is an influence 
of the Spirit of God. It is not a merely naturalistic phenomenon or psjrcholo^eal 
vagary, but is rather the effect of the inworkinsr of the personal divine Spirit. S. Yet 
inspiration is an influenoe upon the mind, and not upon the body. Ood lecures his end 
by awakeninsr man's rational powers, and not by an external or mechanical communi- 
cation. S. The writinffs of inspired men are the record of a revelation. They are not 
themselves the revelation. 4. The revelation and the record are both progresBive. 
Neither one is complete at the beginninff. S. The Scripture writings must be taken 
together. Each part must be viewed in connection with what precedes and with what 
follows. 6. The same Holy Spirit who made the original revelationB must interpret to 
us the record of them, if we are to come to the knowledge of the truth. 7. So used 
and BO interpreted, these writings are sufficient, both in quantity and in quality, for 
their religious purpose. 8. That purpose is, not to furnish us with a model histcny or 
with the facts of science, but to lead us to Christ and to salvation. 

( a ) Inspiration is therefore to be defined, not by its method, bat by its 
resnlt It is a genersl term indading all those kinds and degteea of the 
Holy Spirit's influence which were brought to bear upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers, in order to secure the putting into permanent and written 
form of the truth best adapted to man's moral and religious needs. 

( 6 ) Inspiration may often include revelation, or the direct oommnni- 
cation from God of truth to which man could not attain by his unaided 
powers. It may include illumination, or the quickening of man's cogni- 
tive powers to understand truth already revealed. Inspiration, however, 
does not necessarily and always include either revelation or illumination. 
It is simply the divine influenoe which secures a transmission of 4ieeded 
truth to the future, and, according to the nature of the truth to be trans- 
mitted, it may be only an inspiration of superintendence, or it may be also 
and at the same time an inspiration of illuminafion or revelation. 

(c } It is not denied, but afllrmed, that inspiration may qualify for oral 
utterance of truth, or for wise leadership and daring deeds. Men may be 
inspired to render external service to Gfod's kingdom, as in the cases of 
Bezalel and Samson ; even though this service is rendered unwillingly or 
unconsciously, as in the cases of Balaam and Gyrus. All human intelli- 
gence, indeed, is due to the inbreathing of that same Spirit who created 
man at the beginning. We are now concerned with inspiration, however, 
only as it pertains to the authorship of Scripture. 
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««. t : 7*" Ai4 likBTa M ftraii BU if tki toit if O* gniBd, aad InwtM i^ 
lift;aiABubMHMAliTi]ifMil";li.81:Sk8— "IkanoiUBdbyBUMBtMlal. . . ud I ban illM kirn vitk 
a*8^tira«d...iBaUBua««rvorkwuiikip"; Jndg«13: M.»— "mM kis hum Suwni : ud tki 
chiUgnw.andMwfikUiMdkiB AndtteSj^t tflihoTak iNgntononhiM**; luD.»:5~"i&dJ«hoTak 
FiUAVtidiABalaui*tMath,aiidiud,BftanimtoSd«k,uidtkiiiikaltaoaqMiik'*; 2Cki«iL86:>e— "Monk 
rtii]»diftkt4mtafQ]rm'\k44:88~"tkAtHutkor<^7nii,I«iiB7ih0pl^ 45:5— "ItriUgirdtkM, 
IkiBgktkAkMtBotkBnraM''; M8S:8-."thmii aipritiABui. aadtktlmflitf^ 
ud«ilndiB(.'* These paaaageB show the true meaning of 8 Tin. 8 : 16— " Ifwy aari|ttu« impind 
«r ML'* The word HAwvwvr^ Is to be understood as alluding, not to the flute-player's 
breathJiifflntohlBin8trumeat,l>utto God^s original inbreathing of life. The flute is 
paosiTe. but man's soul is active. The flute gives out only what it reoeives, but the 
iDQilred man under the divine influence is a conscious and free originator of thought 
and expr ooBi on. Although the inspiration of which we are to treat is simply the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture writings, we can best understand this narrower use of the term 
by remembering that all real knowledge has in it a divine element, and that we are 
possessed of complete xxmsciousness only as we live, move, and have our being in Qo6, 
Since Christ, the divine Logos or Reason, is ''tkt light vhiekligktttktrvy sum " (JohBi:9).a 
speoialinfluence of **tkti|iriiorOkrirtwlu«kvasiAtktB" (iFM.l:ll) rationally accounts for 
theftotthat"anipaktfraiGod,b«]igaovidb7tktIolj8^t"(8FAil:2i). 

It may help our understanding of terms above employed if we adduce instances of 

( 1 ) Inspiration without revelation, as in Luke or Acts, Iikt 1:1-3; 

(2 ) Inspiration including revelation, as in the Apocalypse, Bar. 1 : i, 11 ; 
( 8 ) Inspiration without illumination, as in the prophets, 1 PM. 1 : 11 ; 

(4 ) Inspiration including Illumination, as In the case of Paul, 1 Oor. 8 : 18; 
(6 ) Revelation without inspiration, as in Ckxl's words from Sinai, Iz. 80 : 1, 88 ; 
( 6 ) Illumination without inspiration, as in modem preachers, Ipk. 8 : 80. 

Other definitions are those of Park : " Inspiration is such an influence over the 
writers of the Bible that all their teachings which have a religious character are trust- 
worthy *' ; of Wilkinson : ** Inspiration is help from God to keep the report of divine 
revelation free from error. Help to whom ? No matter to whom, so the result Is 
secured. The flnal result, via.: the record or report of revelation, this must bo free 
from error. Inspiration may affect one or all of the agents employed "; of Hovey : 
** Inspiration was an influence of the Spirit of God on those powers of men which are 
concemed in the reception, retention and ezpreasion of religious truth —an Influence 
so pervading and powerful that the teaching of inspired men was according to the 
mind of God. Their teaching did not in any instance embrace all truth in respect to 
God, or man, or the way of life ; but it comprised just so much of the truth on any par- 
ticular subject as could be received in faith by the inspired teacher and made useful to 
those whom he addressed. In this sense the teaching of the original documents com- 
posing our Bible may be pronounced free from error ** ; of G. B. Foster : ** Revelation is 
the action of God in the soul of his child, resulting in divine self-expression there : 
Inspiration is the action of God in the soul of his child, resulting in apprehension and 
appropriation of the divine expression. Revelation has logical but not chronological 
priority*'; of Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 10-13— '' We mean by Inspiration 
exactly those qualities or characterlBtlcs which are the marks or notes of the Bible. 
• . . Wd call our Bible Inspired ; by which we mean that by reading and studying it we 
flnd our way to God« we flnd his will for us, and we And how we can conform ourselves 
tohiswUl.*' 

IWrbaim, Christ In Modem Theology, 486, while nobly setting forth the naturalness 
of revelatton, has misconceived the relation of inspiration to revelation by giving 
priority to the former : ^ The idea of a written revelation may be said to be logically 
lnvolv«d in the notion of a living G od. Speech is natural to spirit ; and if God is by 
nature spirit, it will be to him a matter of nature to reveal himself. But if he speaks 
to man, it will be through men; and those who hear best will be most possessed of 
God* Tbis possession is termed ' inspiration. ' God inspires, man reveals : revelation 
Is the mode or form— word. Character, or institution- in which man embodies what 
he has received. The terms, though not equivalent, are co-extensive, the one denoting 
the process on Its inner side, the other on Its outer." This statement, although^pproved 
by Sandajt Inspiration, IM, Itf, seems to us aUnost precisely to reverse the rig^t mean- 
ing of the words. We prefer the view of Bvans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 64 — 
** God has flnt revealed himself , and then has inspired men to interpret, record and apply 
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this revelatloii. In redemptton. Inspiration is the formal factor, as revelation is the 
material factor. The men are inspired, as Prof. Btowe said. The thoughts are inspired, 
as Prof. Briggs said. The words are inspired, as Prof. Hodge said. The warp and woof 
of the Bibleis»v«vMa:''tteir«HftkAtIkaTi9ok«iutojMu«qnht" (J«ha6:68). Its fringes 
run off, as was inevitable, into the secular, the material, the psychic.*' Phillips Brooks, 
Life, 2 : 851 •* ** If the true revelation of Ood is in Christ, the Bible is not properly a rev- 
elation, but the history of a revelation. This is not only a fact but a neoeaslty, for a 
person cannot be revealed in a book, but must find revelation, if at all, in a perBon. 
The centre and core of the Bible must therefore be the gospels, as the story of Jesus." 

Some, like Priestley, have held that the gospels are authentic but not inspired. We 
therefore add to the proof of the genuineness and credibility of Scripture, the proof of 
Its inspiration. Chadwick, Old and New Unitarianism, 11 — ^* Priestley's belief in super- 
natural revelation was intense. He had an absolute distrust of reason as qualified to 
furnish an adequate knowledge of religious things, and at the same time a perfect confi- 
dence in reason as qualifled to prove that negative and to determine the contents of the 
revelation." We might claim the historical truth of the gospels, even if we did not 
call them inspired. Gore, in Lux Mundi,.841 — " Christianity brings with It a doctrine 
of the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but is not based upon it." Warfleld and 
Hodge, Inspiration, 8— " While the Inspiration of the Scriptures Is true, and being true 
is fundamental to the adequate interpretation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not, in 
the first instance, a principle fundamental to the truth of the Christian religion." 

On the idea of Bevelation, see Ladd, in Joum. Christ PhUos., Jan. 1883 : 156-178; on 
Inspiration, ibid,^ Apr. 1883: S25-S48. Soe Henderson on Inspiration (2nd ed.), 58, 205, 
249, 808, SlOl ITor other works on the general subject of Inspiration, see Iiee, Banner- 
man, JamiesoD, Ifacnaught; Qarbett, Qod's Word Written; Aids to Paith, essay on 
Inspiration. Also, Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 206; Westcott, Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, 27-86; Bib. Sac.,1: 07; 4:154; 12:217; 15:28,814; 25:192-108; Dr. Barrows, in 
Bib. Sao, 1807 :608 ; 1872: 428 ; Fnrrar. Science in Theology, 206; Hodge and Warfleld. in 
Presb. Bev,« Apr. 1881: 225-261; Manly, The Bible Doctrine of Insphration; Watts, 
Inspiration ; Mead, Supernatural Bevelation, 850; Whiton, Gloria Patri,ia6; Hastings, 
Bible Diet, 1 : 208-2B9 ; Sanday, Bampton Lectures on Inspiration. 

n. Proof of iNsopmiLTioN. 

1. Since we have shown that God has made a revelation of himself to 
man, we may reasonably presume that he will not tmst this revelation 
wholly to hnman tradition and misrepresentation, but will also provide a 
record of it essentially trustworthy and snffident ; in other words, that the 
same Spirit who originally oommunicated the truth will preside over its 
pubUoation, so &r as is needed to accomplish its religious purpose. 

Since all natural intelligence, as we have seen, presupposes God's indwelling, and 
since in Scripture the all-prevailtng atmosphere, with its constant pressure and effort 
to enter every cranny and corner of the world, is used as an illustration of the impulse 
of Gk)d's omnipotent Spirit to yivity and energise every human soul ( 6«il 2: 7 ; Job 88 : 8 ), 
we may infer that, but for sin, all men would be morally and spiritually inspired ( Kun. 
il :29— "WoddtUtaU JdutTah'spaoplt vm propket^ tlutt Jthmh would pat kii BpiriiupoB than!" b. S9: 2 
. •« joor hdiiitiM Un lepuratad betvon jon and ywir Ood '*). We have also seen that God's method 
of communicating his truth in matters of religion is presumably analogous to his 
method of communicating secular truth, such as that of astronomy or history. There 
is an original delivery to a single nation, and to single persons in that nation, that It may 
through them be given to mankind. Sanday, Inspiration, 140 ~ '* There is a 'pupo» of 
GodMoordiBgtoMlaotion' (Bom. 9: ii); there is an'tleolioii' or 'idaetioaofgnM'; and the object 
of that selection was Israel and those who take their name from Israel's Messiah. If 
a tower is built in ascending tiers, those who stand upon the lower tiers are yet raised 
above the ground, and some may be raised higher than others, but the full and unim- 
peded view is reserved for those who mount upward to the top. And that is the place 
destined for us if we wiU take it" 

If we follow the analogy of God's wcxrUng in other oommuntoations of knowledge, 
we shall reasonably presume that he wiU preserve the record of his revelations in 
written and accessible documents, handed down from those to whom these revelations 
were first oommunicated, and we may expect that these documents wiU be kept suf- 
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floientlsr oorreot and trustworthy to accomplish their religious purpose, namely, that 
of fumSshlog to the honest inquirer a guide to Christ and to salvation. The physician 
oommits his prescriptions to writing ; the Qerk of Congress records its proceedings ; 
the State Department of our government instructs our foreign ambassadors, not orally, 
hut by dispatches. There is yet greater need that revelation should be recorded, since 
It is to be transmitted to distant ages ; it contains long discourses ; it embraces myster- 
ious doctrines. Jesus did not write himself ; for he was the subject, not the mere 
channel, of revelation. His unconcern about the apostles* immediately committing to 
writing what they saw and heard is inexplicable, if he did not expect that inspiration 
would assist them. 

We come to the discuasion of Inspiration with a presumption quite unlike that of 
Euenen and Wellhausen, who write in the interest of almost avowed naturalism. 
Kuenen, in the opening sentences of his Religion of Israel, does indeed assert the rule 
of God in the world. But Sanday, Inspiration, 117, says well that " Kuenen keeps this 
idea very much in the background. He expended a whole volume of 608 large octavo 
pages ( Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, London, 1877) In proving that the prophets 
were not moved to speak by Gk)d, but that their utterances were all their own." The fol- 
lowing extract, says Sanday, indicates the position which Dr. Kuenen really held : " We 
do not allow ourselves to be deprived of Ood's presence in history. In the fortunes 
and development of nations, and not least dearly In those of Israel, we see Him, the 
holy and all-wise Instructor of his human children. But the old eontnuts must be alto- 
getiier set aside. So long as we derive a separate part of Israel's religious life directly 
from God, and allow the supernatural or inunediate revelation to intervene in even 
one single point, so long also our view of the whole continues to be incorrect, and we 
see ourselves here and there necessitated to do violence to the weU-authenticated con- 
tents of the historical documents. It is the supposition of a natural developmentalone 
which accounts for all the phenomena'* ( Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 686 ). 

2. JesnBy who has been proved to be not only a credible witness, bat a 
messenger from God, Touches for the inspiration of the Old Testament, bj 
quoting it with the formula: "It is written" ; by declaring that *'one jot 
or one tittle" of it "shall in no wise pass away," and that "the Scripture 
cannot be broken." 

Jesus quotes from four out of the five books of Moses, and from the Psalms, Isaiah, 
Malachl, and Zechariah, with the formula, "it is vrittu" ; see lUt 4: 4, 6, 7; it : 10; Iwk 14: 
27 ; Inks 4 : 4-12. This formula among the Jews Indicated that the quotation was from a 
sacred book and was divinely inspired. Jesus certainly regarded the Old Testament 
with as much reverence as the Jews of his day. He declared that " one Jot or one tittle thaU 
i]iiiovi«pMiavajfroatk0Uw"(lUt5:i8). He said that "UMmiptanfluuiot be broken " (JoIb 10: 35) 
-"the normative and judicial authority of the Scripture cannot be set aside; notice 
here [in the singular, i| ypc^^l the idea of the unity of Scripture'* (Meyer). And 
yet our Lord's use of O. T. Scripture was wholly free from the superstitious liter- 
alism which prevailed among the Jews of his day. The phrases " vord of God "( John 10 : 35 ; 
lbrk7: 13), "viadom of God" (Lnke ii: 49) and "onelee of God" (Rom. 8: 2) probably designate 
the original revelations of Ood and not the record of these in Scripture ; c/. 1 Sam. 9 : 27; 
i(%nm.l7: 3; Ii. 40: 8; Mai 13: 19; Loka 8: 2; iota 8: 25. Jesus refuses assent to the O. T.law 
lespeoting the Sabbath (lark 2 : 27 sq. ), external defilements ( lark 7 : 15 ). divorce ( Hark 10 : 
2aq.). He " Mine not to deibroy bat to ftiliU"(lUt 5: 17): yet he fulfilled the law by bringing out 
its inner spirit in his p^eot life, rather than by formal and minute obedience to its 
precepts ; see Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 5-86. 

The aposaes quote the O. T. as the utterance of €k)d (IpL 4: 8— ^ibAiytssc^ot). 
Paul's insistence upon the form of even a single word, as in 0«L 8 : 16, and his use of the 
O. T. for purposes of allegory, as in G«L 4 : 21-31, show that in his view the O. T. text was 
sacred. Philo, Josephus and the Talmud, in their interpretaUons of the O. T., fall con- 
tinually into a ** narrow and unhappy literalism." '* The N. T. does not Indeed escape 
Rabbinical methods, but even where these are most prominent they seem to affect the 
form far more than the substance. And through the temporary and local form the 
writer constantly penetrates to the very heart of the O. T. teaching;" see Sanday, 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration, 87 ; Henderson, Inspiration, 264. 

8. Jesas commissioned his apostles as teachers and gave them promises 
of a snpemAtoral aid of Ihe Holy Spirit in their teaching, like the promises 
made to the Old Testament prophets. 
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1UL28: 19,10 — "6«j« . . . tauhin; . .. udlo, Im vitky^iL*' Ck>mpare promises to MoeeB ( iz. 
8: 12), Jeremiah (Jar. 1: fr-8), E9Eekiel(tak.2 and 3). See also la. 44: 3 and JoalS: »— "I viU 
ponrmySfirit ipoa tkj Med": lUt 10: 7— "m js g«^ iraadi"; 19— "ba not aaiiou liov or wkat jaAtU 
■peiac"; Uka. 14: 26— "tka Holy Split . . . ahaU taMdi 7M all tUagi*'; 15: 36^ 27— "the Sprit «rtntk . . . 
shall bear vitneai of ne: and jo alio boar vitBaaa"— the Spirit shall witness in and through jrou ; 
16: 13— "he ahall glide 70a into all the truth"i-(l) limitation - all the truth of Christ, i. e., not 
of philosophy or soienoe, but of religion ; ( 2 ) comprehension — oS the truth within this 
limited rancre, i. e., suffloiency of Scripture as rule of faith and praotioe ( Hovey ) ; 17 : 8 
— "thairavdf whiah thoa gaTatt mo I ban giTU nato them"; iota 1:4 — "he ahaigod then . . . tovaitfor 
the promiaa of the Father"; John 20: 22— "ha breathed o&tham, and aaith nnto than, ReaaiTO ya the I0I7 Sprit" 
Here was both promise and communication of the personal Holy Spirit. Compare HaL 
10:19,20— "it ahaU be givaa 70a in that hoar what 70 ahaU apeak. 1^ it is not 70 that apeak, bat the Spirit oT 
70iir lather that speaksthiB 700." See Henderson, Inspiration, 247, 248. 

Jesus* testimony here Is the testimony of God. In Bant 18: 18, it Is said that God wHl 
put his words into the mouth of the great Prophet. In Johi 12: 49, SO, Jesus says: "I apaka 
BOtfraa STsaU; bit the lather that sut ma, he hath givta na a eomnandnMnt, what I ahoold aa7, and what I shoold 
speak. And I kBow that his oowmaBdinmit is lift atmal; the thiagsthflwfora whiah 1 apeak, oraaaa the ^^ 
said vnto BO, so I apeak." Jehu 17: 7,8— "aU things whataoorar thou hast giTanna bra frai thee: for the words 
whiah thou gETastna I have gim unto thoBL'* John 8:40— "a aaa that hath told 70a the tnith, whiah I heard 
fioified." 

4. The apostles daim to liave receiyed this promised Spirit, and nnder 
his influenoe to speak with diyine anthority, patting their writings npon a 
level -with the Old Testament Scriptures. We have not only direct state- 
ments that both the matter and the form of their teaching were supervised 
by the Holy Spirit, bat we have indirect evidence that this was the case in 
the tone of authority which pervades their addresses and epistles. 

Stotemente:— i Oor. 2: 10, 13— "utons God mealed them throogh the ^t . . . Whiah thiigs also wo 
speak, not in words whieh man's wisdom taaahoth, bit whieh tha Spirit teaehoth"; 11: 23— "IraeoiTodoffhaloid 
thatwbiehalBoIdaliTaredimto7oa"; 12: 8,28— the Atfyoccro^tac was apparently a gift peculiar to 
the apostles; 14: 37.38— "the things whiah I wriU vnto 70a . . . the7 era the flemmandmant of the Lard " ; 
GaL 1 : 12— "neither did I raoeiTO it from man, nor was I taoght it, but it oame to ma throogh raToIatiaa of Jesos 
Christ*'; IThasB. 4: 2, 8— "7a know what ahargo wo gaTO 70a throogh the Lord Jesoa. . . . Tbaraftre he that rajaet- 
eth, rajaetoth not man, but God, who giToth his H0I7 Spirit onto 700." The f oUowingr passages put the 
teaching of the apostles on the same level with O. T. Scripture : 1 Foi 1 : 11, 12 —"Sprit of 
Ohrist whioh waa in them '* [ O. T. prophets] ; — [ N. T. preachers ] "praaohed the geepol onto 70a b7 the 
I0I7 Spirit" ; 2 Fat 1:21— O. T. prophets " q^e from God, bdng moved b7 the I0I7 Spirit'* ; 3:2~»ranam- 
bor the words whiflh wan spoken before b7 the hol7 prophets" [O. T.], "and tha oammandrnwit of the lord and 
Sarior throogh 7oarapoBil6s" [N.T.]; 16— "wrest [ Paul's Epistles ],aatho7 do also tha other script- 
ures, onto their own deotraotion." C/. Iz. 4 : 14-16 ; 7 : 1. 

Implications:— 2 Tim. 8:16— "lTer7 soriptnre inspired of God is alao profitable"— a dear Implica- 
tion of Inspiration, though not a direct statement of it ^ there is a diniHnely ingpired 
Scripture. In 1 Cor. 5 : 3-5, Paul, commanding the Corinthian church with regard to the 
incestuous person, was arrogant if not inspired. There are more imperatives in the 
Epistles than in any other writings of the same extent. Notice the continual aaBeveiar 
tion of authority, as in GaL 1 : 1, 2, and the declaration that disbelief of the record is sin, 
as in 1 John 5:10, IL Joda 3— "tha £uth which waa onoe for aU (aira(} doUTarod onto the saints." See 
Eahnls, Dogmatlk, 8:128; Henderson, Inspiration (2ad ed.),84,234; Conant, Genesis, 
Introd., xlli, note ; Charteris, New Testament Scriptures : They daim truth, unity* 
authority. 

The passages quoted above show that inspired men distinguished Inspiration from 
their own unaided thinking. These inspired men daim that their inspiration Is the 
same with that of the prophets. Bev. 22: 6 ~ " the Lord, tha God of the spirits of the propbota, sent his 
angol to show onto his aenrants the things whioh most 8hortl7 eome to pass " — Inspiration gave them super- 
natural hoiowledge of the future. Ab inspiration in the O. T. was the work of the pre- 
Incamate Christ, so inspiration in the N. T. Is the work of the ascended and glorified 
Christ by his Hdy Spirit. On the Relative Authority of the Gospels, see Gerhardt, 
in Am. Joum. Theol., Apl. 1899 : Sn'5-294, who shows that not the words of Jnus in the 
gospels are the final revelation, but rather the teaching of the risen and glorified 
Ohrist in the Acts and the Epistles. The Epistles are the posthumous works of Christ. 
Pattison, Making of the Sermon, 23—'* The apostles, believing themselves to be Inaplred 
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teacben. often preached wtthcmt texts ; and the fact that their BuooesBors did not fol- 
low thetr example shows that for themselves they made no such claim. Inspiration 
ceased, and henceforth authority was found in the use of the words of the now com- 
plete Scriptures." 

5. The apostolic wiiters of the New Testament, ttnlike professedly 
inspired heathen sages and poets, gave attestation by miracles or prophecy 
that they were inspired by God, and there is reason to believe that the 
productions of those who were not apostles, such as Mark, Luke, Hebrews, 
James, and Jude, were recommended to the churches as inspired, by apos- 
tolic sanction and authority. 

The twelve wroug^ht miracles (Ibk 10: i). Paul's **dgiii ofuifOBtla" (20or.l3: l2)-imir- 
acles. Internal evidence confirms the tradition that Mark was the "interpreter of 
Peter,*' and that Luke's 8:06pel and the Acts had the sanction of Paul. Since the pur- 
pose of the Spirit's bestowment was to qualify those who were to bo the teachers and 
founders of the new religion, it is only fair to assume that Christ's promise of the Spirit 
was valid not simply to the twelve but to all who stood in their places, and to these not 
simply as speakers, but, since in this respect they had a still greater need of divine 
guidance, to them as writers also. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, with the letters of James and Jude, appeared in the life- 
time of some of the twelve, and passed unchallenged ; and the fact that they all, with 
the possible exception of 2 Peter, were very early accepted by the churches founded 
and watched over by the apostles, is suificlent evidence that the apostles regarded them 
as inspired productions. As evidences that the writers regarded their writings as of 
universal authority, see i Oer. 1: 2— "onto the Anrck of Qod vhiek is at Coriath . . . vith all that oall 
iipoatkaiiantof«irLnr4J«oa(%nitiaaTerj jhen," etc.; 7: 17— **•» ordaiA I in all tke ohnrshaa " ; 0oL4: 16 
-.« Aad whtB Oil epiatla Iwth bean x«ad aaMiif yoo, tavM that it be x«ad aim in tha 

3: iS, 16— *'oar belored brother Paul alao^ aeoording to the viadom giTen to him, vrote nato jea.'* See Bart- 
lett, in Princeton Bev., Jan. 1880 : 23-67 ; Bib. Sac., Jan. 1884 : 204, 205. 

Johnson, Systematic Theology, 40— <* Miraculous gifts were bestowed at Pentecost 
on many besideB apostles. Prophecy was not an uncommon gift during the apostolic 
period." There is no antecedent improbability that inspiration should extend to 
others than to the principal leaders of the church, and since we have express instances 
of such Inspiration in oral utterances (lets 11: 28; 21: S, 10) it seems natural that there 
should have been instances of inspiration in written utterances also. In some cases 
this appears to have been only an inspiration of superintendence. Clement of Alex- 
andria says only that Peter neither forbade nor encouraged Bdark in his plan of writ- 
ing the gospeL Irenseus teUs us that Mark's gospel was written after the death of 
Peter. Papiassays that Mark wrote down what he remembered to have heard from 
Peter. Luke does not seem to have been aware of any miraculous aid in his writing, 
and his methods appear to have been those of the ordinary historian. 

6. The chief proof of inspiration, however, must always be found in the 
internal characteristics of the Scriptures themselves^ as these are disclosed 
to the sincere inquirer by the Holy Spirit. The testimony of the Holy 
Spirit combines with the teaching of the Bible to convince the earnest 
reader that this teaching is as a whole and in all essentials beyond the power 
of man to communicate, and that it must therefore have been put into per- 
manent and written form by special inspiration of God. 

Foster, Christian Life and Theology, 105— "The testimony of the Spirit is an argu- 
ment from identity of effects— the doctrines of experience and the doctrines of the 
Bible— to identity of cause. .... Ood-wrought experience proves a God-wrought 
Bible. .... This covers the Bible as a whole, if not the whole of the Bible. It is true 
BO far as I can test it. It is to be believed still further if there is no other evidence. * ' 
Lyman Abbott, in bis Theology of an Bvolutionist, 106, calls the Bible "a record of 
man's laboratory work in the spiritual realm, a history of the dawning of the con- 
sciousness of God and of the divine life in the soul of man. '* This seems to us unduly 
subjective. We prefer to say that the Bible is also God's witness to us of his presence 
and working in human hearts and in human history— a witness which proves its 
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divine origin bjr awakening In ub experiences similar to those which It desorlbes, and 
which are beyond the power of man to originate. 

O. P. Fisher, In Mag. of Christ. Lit., Dec. ISSS: 939— "Is the Bible infallible f Notin 
the sense that all its statements extending even to minutlss in matters of history and 
science are strictly aocorate. Not in the sense that every doctrinal and ethical state- 
ment in all these books Is Incapable of amendment. The whole must sit in Judgment 
on the parts. Bevelation is progressive. There is a human factor as well as a divine. 
The treasure is in earthen vessels. But the Bible is infallible in the sense that whoever 
surrenders himself in a docile spirit to its teaching will faU into no hurtful error in 
matters of faith and charity. Best of all, he will find in it the secret of a new, holy and 
blessed life, ' ludden nith Oiriit in God * ( CoL 8 : 3 ). The Scriptures are the witness to Christ. 
.... Through the Scriptures he is truly and adequately made known to us. " Denney, 
Death of Christ, 814~"The unity of the Bible and its inspiration are correlative 
terms. If we can discern a real unity in it — and I believe we can when we see that it 
converges upon and culminates in a divine love bearing the sin of the world— then 
that unity and Its inspiration are one and the same thing. And it is not only inspired 
as a whole, it is the only book that Is inspired. It Is the only book in the world to 
which God sets his seal in our hearts when we read In search of an answer to the 

question. How shall a sinful man be righteous with God? The conclusion of our 

study of Inspiration should be the oonviotion that the Bible gives us a body of doc^- 
trine— a ' liuth vhieh wm enee for all MTtnd nnto titf Mints ' < Jnda S)." 

HX ThBOBIBS of LraFIBATION. 

1, The Intuition-theory. 

This holds that inspiiation is bat a higher deyelopment of that nataial 
insight into trat!h which all men possess to some degree; a mode of intelli- 
gence in matters of morals and religion which gives rise to sacred books, as 
a corresponding mode of inteUigenoe in matters of secolar truth gives rise 
to great works of philosophy or art This mode of intelligence is regarded 
as the product of man's own powers, either without special divine influence 
or with only the inworking of an impersonal God. 

This theory naturally connects itself with Pelagian and rationaUstlo views of man's 
independence of God, or with pantheistic conceptions of man as being himself the high- 
est manifestation of an all-pervading but unconscious intelligence. Morell and F. W. 
Newman in England, and Theodore Parker in America, are representatives of this 
theory. See Morell, Pbilos. of Religion, 11S7-179— '* Inspiration is only a higher potency 
of what every man possesses in some degree. *' See also Francis W. Newman ( brother 
of John Henry Newman ), Phases of Faith (— phases of unbelief) ; Theodore Parker, 
Discourses of Religion, and Experiences as a Minister : " God is infinite ; therefore he is 
immanent in nature, yet transcending It ; immanent in spirit, yet transcending that. 
He must fill each point of spirit, as of space ; matter must unconsciously obey ; man, 
conscious and free, has power to a certain extent to disobey, but obeying, the imma- 
nent God acts in man as much as in nature *' — quoted in Chadwick, Theodore Parker, 
271. Hence Parker's view of Inspiration : If the conditions are fulfilled, inspiration 
comes in proportion to man's gifts and to his use of those gifts. Chadwick himself, in 
his Old and New TJnitarianlsm, 68, says that ** the Scriptures are Inspired just so far as 
they are Inspiring, and no more. *' 

W. C. Gannett, Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett, 196— " Parker's spiritualism affirmed, as 
the grand truth of religion, the inmianence of an infinitely perfect God in matter and 
mind, and his activity in both spheres." Martineau, Study of Religion, 2: 178-180 — 
** Theodore Parker treats the regular results of the human faculties as an immediate 
working of Gk>d, and regards the Prindpia of Newton as inspired. .... What then 
becomes of the human personality? He calls God not only omnipresent, but omnl- 
active. Is then Shakespeare only by courtesy author of Macbeth? .... If this were 
more than rhetorical, it would be unconditional pantheism." Both nature and man 
are other names for God. Martineau is willing to grant that our intuitions and ideals 
are expressions of the Deity in us, but our personal reasoning and striving, he thinks, 
cannot be attributed to God. The word vov« has no plural : intellect, in whatever sub- 
ject manifested, being all one, just as a truth is one and the same, in however many 
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penoDs' ooDsoiousness it may present Iteelf ; see Kartineau, Seat of Authority, 408. 
Palmer, Studies in Theoloflrical Definition, 87—'* We can draw no sharp distinction 
between the human mind disooverinff truth, and the divine mind imparting revelation." 
Kuenen belongs to this schooL 

With regard to this theory we remark : 

( a ) Man has, indeed, a certain natural insight into tmth, and we grant 
that inspiration uses this, so far as it will go, and makes it an iostroment in 
discoToring and recording facts of nature or history. 

In the investigation, for example, of purely historical matters, such as Jjoks reoords, 
merely natural insight may at times have been sufficient. When this was the case, 
Luke may have been left to the exercise of his own faculties, inspiration only inciting 
and supervising the work. George Harris, Moral Evolution, 413— "God could not 
reveal himself to man, unless he first revealed himself in man. If it should be written 
in letters on the sky: *God is good,'— the words would have no meaning, unless good- 
ness had been made known already in human volitions. Revelation is not by an occa- 
sional stroke, but by a continuous process. It is not superimposed, but Inherent. .... 
Genius is inspired ; for the mind which perceives truth must be responsive to the 
Mind that made things the vehicles of thought.*' Sanday, Bampton Lectures on Inspi- 
ration: '*In claiming for the Bible Inspiration, we do not exclude the possibility of 
other lower or more partial degrees of inspiration in other literatures. The Spirit of 
God has doubtless touched other hearts and other minds .... in such a way as to give 
insight into truth, besides those which could claim descent from Abraham." Philo 
thought the LXX translators, the Greek philosophers, and at times even himself, to be 
inspired. Plato he regards as ** most sacred " ( icpwrarof ), but all good men are in vari- 
ous degrees inspired. Yet Philo never quotes as authoritative any but the Canonical 
Books. He attributes to them an authority unique in its kind. 

( 6 ) In all matters of morals and religion, howeyer, man's incdght into 
tmth IB vitiated by wrong affections, and, unless a supernatural wisdom can 
guide him, he is certain to err himself, and to lead others into error. 

i Gv. 2 : 14 — " lev tki nfttanJ mn maiTstk not tlM things of the ^t of (k)d : fo th07 m 
•nd h0 flannot knoT IheiD, bacuua they in ipihtiuai J Judged"; 10— "But nnto u God reTealad them through the 
8pht : tar the 8|^t aeireheth all thingi, yea, the deep things of God. '* See quotation from Ck)lerldge, In 
Shairp, Culture and Religion, 114 — ^* Water cannot rise higher than its source ; neither 
can human reasoning '* ; Emerson, Prose Works, 1 : 474 ; 2 : 468 — ** 'T is curious we only 
believe as deep as we live *' ; UUmann. Slnlessness of Jesus, 183, 184. For this reason we 
hold to a communication of religious truth, at least at times, more direct and objective 
than is granted by George Adam Smith, Com. on Isaiah, 1 : 872— "To Isaiah inspiration 
was nothing more nor lees than the possession of certain strong moral and religious 
convictions, which he felt he owed to the communication of the Spirit of Ood, and 
according to which he interpreted, and even dared to foretell, the history of his people 
and of the world. Our study completely dispels, on the evidence of the Bible itself, 
that view of inspiration and prediction so lonir held in the church.'* If this is meant as 
a denial of any communication of truth other than the internal and subjective, we set 
over against it lun. 12 : 6-8— " if there be a prophet among yon, I the lord will nuke myeelf knovn nnto 
him in a vinon, I vill speak vith him in a drean. My serrant Moses is not so; he is bithftU in aU my hoase: 
vith him villi speak month to month, otsd maniCntiy, sad not in dark speeches; sod the form of JehoTah shall he 



( c ) The theory in question, holding as it does that natural insight is 
the only source of religious truth, involves a self -oontradiotion ; — if the 
theory be true, then one man is inspired to utter what a second is inspired 
to pronounce false. The Yedas, the Koran and the Bible cannot be inspired 
to contradict each other. 

The Yedas permit thieving, and the Koran teaches salvation by works ; these cannot 
be inspired and the Bible also. Paul cannot be Inspired to write his epistles, and Swe- 
denborg also inspired to reject them. The Bible does not admit that pagan teachings 
have the same divine endonement with its own. Among the Spartans to steal was 
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praiseworthy ; onljr to be caught steaUng was criminaL On the religious oonsciousEiesB 
with regard to the personality of God, the divine goodness, the future lifSe, the utility 
of prayer, in all of which Miss Ck>bbe» Mr. Greg and Mr. Parker disagree with each 
other, see Bruoe, Apologetios, 148, 144. With Mathcson we may grant that the leading 
idea of inspiration is ** the growth of the divine through the capacities of the human,'* 
whlleyetwedeny that inspiration oonflnes itself to this subjective enUgfatemnent of 
the human faculties, and also we exclude from the divine working aU those perverse 
and erroneous utterances which are the results of human sin. 

(d) It makes mora] and religiotiB tnith to be a poielj BobjeotiTe thing 
— a matter of private opinion — liaving no objeotiTe reaiily independentlj 
of men's opinions regarding it 

On this system truth Is what men 'trow'; things are what men *think'~ words 
representing only the subjective. ^Better the Greek ^^ta^^the unconoealed' 
( objective truth ) '*— Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism. 18S. If there be no absolute truth, 
Le8Blng*s 'search for truth ' is the only thing left to us. But who will search, if there 
is no truth to be found ? Even a wise cat will not eternally ohaae its own talL The 
exercise within certain limits is doubtless useful, but the cat gives it up so soon as 
it becomes convinced that the tail cannot be caught. Sir Bichard Burton became a 
Boman CathoUc, a Brahmin, and a Mohammedan, successively, apparently holding 
with Hamlet that** there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes Itso.'^ 
This same scepticism as to the existence of objective truth appears in the sayings : 
*' Your religion is good for you, and mine for me " ; ** One man is bom an Augustlnian, 
and another a Pelagian/' See Dix, Pantheism, Introd., 12. Bichter: "It Is not the 
goal, but the course, that makes us happy.'* 

( e ) It logioally involves the denial of a personal God who is tmth and 
reveals tmth, and so makes man to be the highest intelligence in the uni- 
verse. This is to explain inspiration by denying its existence ; since, if 
there be no personal God, inspiration is but a Hguie of speech for a 
purely natural fact 

TheonimiMof this theory is denial of the supematuraL like the denial of minudes* 
it can be maintained only upon grounds of atheism or pantheism. The view in quea> 
tion, as Button in his Essays remarks, would permit us to say that the word of the Lord 
oame to Gibbon, amid the ruins of the Ooliseum, saying : ** Go, write the history of the 
Decline and Fall! " But, replies Button : Such a view is pantheisHo. Inspiration is 
the voice of a living friend, in distinction firom the voice of a dead friend, i. e., the influ- 
ence of his memory. The inward impulse of genius, Shakespeare's for example, is not 
properly denominated inspiration. See Bow, Bampton Lectures for 18n:4SS-474; 
Bogers, BdUpse of Faith, 78 sgr. and 888 sq. ; Henderson, Inspiration (2nd ed.), 448-41811, 
481-480. Theviewof Martineau, Seat of Authority, 802, Is substantiaUy this. Seeoritt- 
dsm of Martineau, by Bainy, in Critical Bev., 1 :6-40. 

2. The Illumination Theory. 

This regards inspiration as merely an intensifying and elevating of the 
religious perceptions of the Christian, the same in kind, though greater in 
degree, with the illmnination of every believer by the Holy Spirit It 
holds, not that the Bible is, but that it contains, the word of GK)d, and that 
not the writings, but only the writers, were inspired. The illnminatioii 
given by the Holy Spirit, however, puts the inspired writer only in full 
possession of his normal powers, bnt does not communicate objective truth 
beyond his ability to discover or understand. 

This theory naturally connects itself with Arminian views of mere cooperation with 
God. It differs from the Intuition-theory by containing several distinctively Christian 
elements : (1 ) the influence of a personal God ; (2) an extraordinary work of the Holy 
Spirit ; (8) the Christological character of the Scriptures, putting into form a revela- 
tion of which Christ is the centre ( R«t. 19 : 10 X But while it giants that the Scripture 
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writers irere "nond by the I0I7 8^t" (^cp^fMyM—S M 1 :S1 ), it iflmores the oomptomentary 
fact that the SorlptuTe itself is "ini^ «r God '* ( ^^wvnnrrot — 8 Urn. 3 : 16 }. Luther's view 
re s emb les this; see Bomer, Gesoh. prot. TbeoU San, 887. Sohleiennaoher, with the 
more orthodox Neander, Tholnok and Gremer* holds it; see Essays by Tholuok, in Her- 
BOff, EnoydopOdle, and in Noyes, Theoiogioal Bssays ; Gremer, Lexicon N. T., d«^irvnw- 
T0S, and in Hersog and Hauck, Bealenoyc, 9 : 188-903. Li Trance, Sabatier, Phllos. Beliff- 
ion, OOi, remarks : " Prophetic inspiration Is piety raised to the second power '*— it 
dUfers from the piety of common men only in intensity and enersry* See also Gk>det, 
in Bevne Chr^enne, Jan. 1878. 

In England Coleridge propounded this view in his Oonfessions of an Inquiring Spirit 
( Works, 6 : OOe >— ** Whatever >lnda me bears witness that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit; in the Bible there is more that >lnds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together." [Shall we then call Baxter's " Saints' liest" inspired, while the 
Books of Chronicles are not ? 1 See also F. W. Bobertson^ Sermon I ; Life and Letters, 
letter 63, vol. 1:270; 2:148-160— ''The other way, some twenty or thirty men in the 
world's history have had special communication, miraculous and from God; in tills 
way, all may have it, and by devout and earnest cultivation of the mind and heart may 
have it ilHmitably increased.'* Frederick W. H. Myers, Catholic Thoughts on the Bible 
and Theology, 10-80, emphasises the idea that the Scriptures are, in their earlier parts, 
not merely inadequate, but partially untrue, and subsequently superseded by fuller 
revelations. The leading thought is that of accommodation ; the record of revelation is 
not necessarily infallible. Allen, Religious Progress, 44, quotes Bishop Thirlwall : ** If 
that Spirit by which every man spoke of old is a living and present Spirit, its later les- 
sons may well transcend its earUer "; — Pascars * colossal man ' is the race ; the first 
men represented only infitncy ; toe are * the ancients ', and we are wiser than our fathers. 
See also Farrar, Critioal History of Free Trought, 473, note 50; Martineau, Studies in 
Christianity : '* One Gospel in Many Dialects." 

Of American writers who favor this view, see J. F. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its Truths and 
Brron, 74; Curtis, Homan Blement in Inspiration ; Whiten, In N. Bng., Jan. 1882 : 63- 
72; Ladd,in Andover Review, July, 1886, in What is the Bible? and in Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 1 : 760 — *' a large proportion of its writings Inspired " ; 2 : 178, 276, 497 — 
**that fundamental misconception which identifies the Bible and the word of God " ; 
2 : 488 — ** Inspiration, as the subjective condition of Biblical revelation and the predicate 
of the word of God, is tpedJledUy the same illumining, quickening, elevating and puri- 
fying work of the Holy Spirit as that which goes on in the persons of the entire believ- 
ing community ." Professor Ladd therefore pares down all predictive prophecy, and 
regards Utuk 63, not as directly and solely, but only as typically, Messianic. Clarke, 
Christian Theology, 85-44 — " Inspiration is exaltation, quickening of ability, stimulation 
of spiiitnal power ; it is uplifting and enlargement of capacity for perception, compre- 
hension and utterance ; and all under the influence of a thought, a truth, or an ideal 
that has taken posBession of the soul. . . . Inspiration to write was not different in 
kind from the common influence of Gk)d upon his people, . . . Inequality in the Script- 
ures is plain. . . . Bven if we were convinced that some book would better have been 
omitted flrom the Canon, our confidence in the Scriptures would not thereby be shaken. 
The Canon did not make Scripture, but Scripture made the Oanon. The inspiration of 
the Bible does not prove its excellence, but its excellenoe proves its inspiration. The 
Spirit brought the Scriptures to help Christ's work, but not to take his place. Script- 
ure says with Paul : 'lottkat w kaT» loraaUp onr your bi^ but an kalpn of yoor Joy : for ia fldtk yo 
•teaifitrt' (80or.i:S4)." 

B. G. BobiDSon: "The offtce of the Spirit in inspiration Is not different from that 
which he performed for Christians at the time the gospels were written. . . . When the 
prophets say : ' Thu Mith tkt Lord,* they mean simply that they have divine authority for 
what they utter." Calvin B. Stowe, History of Books of Bible, 19— *' It is not the 
words of the Bible that were inspired. It is not the thoughts of the Bible that were 
inspired. It was the men who wrote the Bible who were inspired." Thayer, Changed 
Attitude toward the Bible, 63— "It was not before the polemic spirit beoame*rife ta 
the controversies which followed the Reformation that the fundamental distinction 
between the word of God and the record of that word became obliterated, and the pesti- 
lent tenet gained currency that the Bible is absolutely free from every error of every 
sort.** Principal Cave, in Homlletioal Review, Feb. 18B2, admitting errors but none 
serious in the Bible, proposes a mediatiog statement for the present controversy, 
namely, that Revelation implies inerrancy, but that Inspiration does not. Whatever 
God reveals must be true, but many have become inspired without being rendered 
infSUible. See also Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 291 sq. 
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With regard to this theory we rezaark : 

( a ) There is nnqaeetionably an Olmnination of the mind of eyery believer 
by the Holy Spirit, and we grant that there may have been instances in 
which the influence of the Spirit, in inspiration, amounted only to 
Olnmination. 

Oertaln appllcatloiiB and Interpietatioiifi of Old Testament Soriptnre, as for example, 
John the Bapti8t*8 application to Jesus of Isaiah's prophecy (John 1 : S8— "Bahdd, tkt Uab of 
God, tkAt tdLftk Avay [ marg. ' betnth '] tlM an of th« vorid "), and Peter's interpretation of Davids 
word8(i«to2:S7— "tiioairiltii0tl«T*m7Boiaimto ladai, lattkor vilt thou givo tty Mj Om to m «ainp. 
tiffli '* ), may have required only the iUuminattncr influence of the Holy Spirit. There Is 
a sense in which we may say that the Scriptures are inspired only to those who are 
themselves inspired. The Holy Spirit must show us Christ before we recognise the 
work of the Spirit in Scripture. The doctrines of atonement and of Justification per- 
haps did not need to be newly revealed to the N. T. writers ; illumination as to earlier 
revelations may have sufficed. But that Christ existed before his incarnation, and 
that there are personal distinctions in the Godhead, probably required revelation. 
Edison says that " inspiration is simply perspiration.'* Genius has been defined as 
" unlimited power to take pains." But it is more — the power to do spontaneously and 
without effort what the ordinary man does by the hardest. Every great genius recog- 
nizes that this power is due to the inflowing into him of a Spirit greater than his own 
— the Spirit of divine wisdom and energy. The Scripture writers attribute their 
understanding of divine things to the Holy Spirit ; see next paragraph. On genius, as 
due to ** subliminal uprush/' see F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 1 : 70-190. 

(6) Bnt we deny that this was the constant method of inspiration, or 
that snch an influence can acconnt for the revelation of new trath to the 
prophets and apostles. The iUnmination of the Holy Spirit gives no new 
truth, but only a vivid apprehension of the truth already revealed. Any 
original communication of truth must have required a work of the Spirit 
different, not in degree, but in kind. 

The Scriptures clearly distinguish between revelation, or the communication of new 
truth, and illumination, or the quickening of man's cognitive powers to perceive truth 
already revealed. No increase in the power of the eye or the telescope will do more 
than to bring into clear view what is already within its range. Illumination wlU not 
lift the veil that hides whatsis beyond. Revelation, on the other band, is an 'unveil- 
ing *— the raising of a curtain, or the bringing within our range of what was hidden 
before. Such a special operation of God is described In 2 Sam. 88 : 2, 3 — "Th« Sfdrit of Ukmk 
■pake by iii«, And his word vm upon mj tosfirae. The God of Ivul nid, Tho Book of Imol wpkk% to no*' ; Mat 10: 
80 — " ior it ii not 70 that gpoak, Imt the Spirit of jwa Fathor that speaksth in 70a " ; 1 Oor. 8 : 0-13 — *' Things vhioh 
•ye law not, and ear heard not, ind vhieh entered not into the heart of man, VhatMerer thingi God prapared for 
them that lore him. Sat onto ns God roTealed them through the Spirit: for the Spirit learahMh all things, yea, the 
deep things of God. For who among men hnoveth the things of a man, eare the spirit of the man, whieh is in him? 
oTon ae the things of God none hnoweth, ssto the Spirit of God. Bnt ve reeaiTod, not the spirit of the wrid, Imt the 
spirit vhieh is from God; that ve mi^t know the things that vere freely giren to ns of Gol'* 

dairvoyanoe and second sight, of which along with many cases of imposition and 
exaggeration there seems to be a small residuum of proved fact, show that there may 
be extraordinary operations of our natural powers. But, as in the case of mirade, the 
inspiration of Scripture necessitated an exaltation of these natural powers such as only 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit can explain. That the product is inexplicable 
as due to mere illumination seems plain when we remember that revelation sometimes 
exdvided illumination as to the meaning of that which was communicated, for the pro- 
phets are represented in 1 Pet. 1 : 11 as "saarehing what time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
whieh waain them did point nnto^ when it testiiled beforehand the snfferings of Christ, and the glories thAt should li»l- 
lowtham." Since no degree of illumination can account for the prediction of "things that 
aretooome" (John 16: 13), this theory tends to the denial of any immediate revelation in 
prophecy so-oalled, and the denial easily extends to any immediate revelation of 
dootrine. 
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(c) Mere iUimunation could not secure the Scripture writers from 
frequent and grieyons error. The spiritnal perception of the Ohristian 
is always rendered to some extent imperfect and deceptiye by remaining 
depravity. The sn^jectiye element so predominates in this theory, that no 
certainty remains even with regard to the trustworthiness of the Scriptures 
as a whole. 

While we admit imperfections of detail in matters not essential to the moral and 
relierious teaohincr of Scripture, we dalm that the Bible furnishes a suf&cient guide to 
dirist and to salvation. The theory we are considering, however, by makin^r the 
measure of holiness to be the measure of inspiration, renders even the collective testi- 
mony of the Scripture writers an uncertain guide to truth. We point out therefore 
that inspiration is not absolutely limited by the moral condition of those who are 
inspired. Knowledge, in the Christian, may go beyond conduct. Balaam and Oaiaphas 
were not holy men, yet they were inspired ( Ham. 83 : 5 ; John 11 : 49-52 ). The promise of 
Christ assured at least the essential trustworthiness of his witnesses ( Mat 10 : 7, 19, 80 ; John 
14 : 86 ; 15 : 20, S7 ; 16 : 13 ; 17 : 8 ). This theory that inspiration is a wholly subjective com- 
munication of truth leads to the practical rejection of important parts of Scripture, in 
fact to the rejection of all Scripture that professes to convey truth beyond the power 
of man to discover or to understand. Notice the progress from Thomas Arnold ( Ser- 
mons, 2 : 186 ) to Matthew Arnold ( Literature and Dogma, 184, 187 ). Notice also Sweden- 
bor^s rejection of nearly one half the Bible ( Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Job, Proverbs, Eodesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the whole of the N. T. except the 
Gospels and the Apocalypse ), connected with the claim of divine authority for his new 
revelation. "His interlocutors all Swedenborgize " (R. W. Bmerson). On Sweden- 
borg, see Hours with the Mystics, 2 : 830 ; Moehler, Symbolism, 486-466 ; New Englander, 
Jan. 1874 : 195; Baptist Review, 1883 : 143-167 ; Pond, Swedenborglanism; Ireland, The 
Blot on the Brain, 1-129. 

[d) The theoiy is logically indefensible, as intimating that illmnina- 
tion with regard to tmth can be imparted without imparting tmth itself, 
whereas God must first furnish objective truth to be perceived before he 
can illuminate the mind to perceive the meaning of that trutL 

The theory is analogous to the views that preservation is a continued creation; 
knowledge Is recognition ; regeneration is increase of light. In order to preservation, 
something must first be created which can be preserved; in order to recognition, 
something must be known which can be recognized or known again ; In order to make 
increase of light of any use, there must first be the power to see. In like manner, insplra^ 
tion cannot be mere llliunination, because the external necessarily precedes the inter- 
nal, the objective precedes the subjective, the truth revealed precedes the apprehen- 
sion of that truth. In the case of all truth that surpasses the normal powers of man to 
perceive or evolve, there must be special communication from God ; revelation must 
go before inspiration ; inspiration alone Is not revelation. It matters not whether this 
communication of truth be from without or from within. As in creation, God can 
work from within, yet the new result is not explicable as mere reproduction of the 
past. The eye can see only as it receives and uses the external light furnished by the 
sun, even though it be equally true that without the eye the light of the sun would be 
nothing worth. 

Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 17-19, says that to Schleiermaoher revelation is the original 
appearance of a proper religious life, which life is derived neither from external com- 
munication nor from invention and reflection, but from a divine Impartation, which 
impartation can be regarded, not merely as an instructive influence upon man as an 
intellectual being, but as an endowment determining his whole personal existence— 
an endowment analogous to the higher conditions of poetto and heroic exaltation. 
Pfleiderer himself would give the name '* revelation** to "every original experience 
in which man becomes aware of, and is seized by, supersensible truth,* truth which does 
not oome from external impartation nor from purposed reflection, but from the uncon- 
scious and undivided transcendental ground of the soul, and so is received as an 
impartation from God through the medium of the soul's human activity." Kaftan, 
Pogmatlk, 61 sq.— " We must put the conception of revelation in place of inspiration. 
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Soripture Is the reoord of divine roTelatloiu We do not propose a new doctrine or' 
Inspiration, In place of the old. We need only revelation, and. here and there, provi- 
* denoe. The testimony of the Holy Spirit Is given, not to inspiration, but to revelation 
— the truths that touch the human spirit and have been hlstorloslly revealed.** 

Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 182— Bdwards held that spiritual lite In the soul to flrlven 
by God only to hto favorites and dear children, whUe inspiration may be thrown out» 
as it were, to dogs and swine— a Balaam, Saul, and Judas. The greatest privflege of 
apostles and prophets was, not their inspiration, but their holiness. Better to have 
grace in the heart, than to be the mother of Christ ( Lolu 11 : », 28 ). Maltbie D. Babcook, 
in S. S. Times, 1001 : 600— *' The man who mourns because Infallibility cannot be had In 
a church, or a guide, or a set of standards, does not know when he Is well off. How 
could Ood develop our minds, our power of moral Judgment, if there were no ' spirit to 
be tried ' ( 1 Jokn 4 : 1 >, no necessity for discrimination, no discipline of search and chal- 
lenge and choice ? To give the right answer to a problem Is to put him on the side of 
infallibility so far as that answer Is concerned, but It Is to do him an ineffable wrong 
touching his real education. The blessinir of life's schooling Is not in knowlnir the right 
answer In advance, but In developing power through struggle." 

Why did John Henry Newman surrender to the Church of Borne? Beoanse he 
assumed that an external authority is absolutely essential to religion, and, when such 
an assumption is followed, Bome Is the only logical terminus. ** Dogma was,*' he says. 
** the fundamental principle of my religion.** Modem ritualism to a return to thte medi* 
seval notion. ** Dogmatic Chrisdanity,** says Hamack, ** to Catholic. It needs an Iner- 
rant Bible, and an infallible church to Interpret that Bible. The dogmatic Protestant 
to of the same camp with the sacramental and Infallible Catholic.** layman Abbott: 
** The new Bef ormation denies the infallibility of the Bible, as the Protestant Bef orma- 
tion denied the infallibility of the Church. There to no infallible authority. Infallible 
authority to undesirable. . . . Ood has given us something fsr better,— life. . . . The 
Bible to the record of the gradual manifestation of God to man in human experlenoe, 
in moral laws and their applications, and in the Ufe of Him who was God manifest in 
the flesh.** 

Leighton Williams: *' There to no Inspiration apart from experience. Bapttots are 
not sacramental, nor oreedal, but experimental Chrtotians**— not Komanlsts, nor Pro- 
testants, but believers in an loner light. '* Life, as it develops, awakens into BeHt-coa- 
sdousness. That self-consciousness becomes the most reliable witness as to the nature 
of the life of which it to the development. W ithin the limits of its own sphere, its author- 
ity to supreme. Prophecy to the utterance of the soul in moments of deep religious 
experience. The Inspiration of Scripture writers to not a peculiar thing,— it was given 
that the same Insphration might be perfected in those who read their writtaigB." Chrtet 
to the only ultimate authority, and he reveato Mmsetf in three ways, throuirh Scripture, 
the Reason, and the Church. Only Idf^ saves, and the Way leads through the Truth to 
the Life. Baptists stand nearer to the Episcopal system of Uf^ than to the Presbyterian 
system of creed. Whlton, Gloria Patrl, 136-'* The mistake to In looking to the Father 
above the world, rather than to the Son and the Spirit within tlie world, as the Imme- 
diate source of revelation. . . . Bevelation to the unfolding of the life and thought of 
God within the world. One should not be troubled by finding erron in the Scriptures, 
any more than by finding imperfections in any physical work of God, at In the human 
eye.** 

8. ITie JHotation-theory. 

This theory holds that inspiratioii consisted in sadh a possession of the 
minds and bodies of the Scriptore -writers by the Holy Spirit, that they 
became passive instroments or amanuenses — pens, not penmen, of God. 

Thto theory naturally connects Itself with that view of miracles which regards them 
as suspensions or violations of natural law. Domer, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 8S4 ( transl. 2 : 
186-180), calto it a "docetic view of inspiration. It holds to the abolition of second 
causes, and to the perfect passivity of the human instrument; denies any inspiration 
of persons, and maintains inspiration of writings only. Thto exaggeration of the divine 
element led to the hypothesto of a multiform divine sense in Scripture, and, in assign- 
ing the spiritual meaning, a rationalizing spirit led the way.** ficpresentatives of thto 
view are Quenstedt, TheoL Didact., 1: 76— "The Holy Ghost inspired hto amanuenses 
with those expresBlonfl which they would have employed, had they been left to them- 
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BBlveB"; Hooker, Works, 2; 888— '* They neither spake nor wrote any word of their 
own, bat uttered syUahle by syllable as the Spirit put It into their mouths " ; Gauasen, 
TheopoeuBty, 6J — **Tbe Bible is not a book which God charged men ateeady enlight-. 
ened to make under his protection ; it is a book which God dictated to them" ; Cun- 
ning-ham, TheoL Lectures, 319— ** The verbal inspiration of the Scriptures [which he 
adyooates] implies in general that the words of Scripture were suggested or dictated 
by the Ho^ Spirit, as well as the substance of the matter, and this, not only in some 
portion of the Scriptures, but through the whole." This reminds us of the old theory 
that God created fossils in the rocks, as they would be had andent seas existed. 

Sanday,Bamp. Lect. on Inspiration, 74, (luotes Philo as saying: "A prophet gives 
forth nothing at all of his own, but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another in 
all his utterances, and as long as he is under inspiration he is in ignorance, his reason 
departing from its place and yielding up the citadel of the soul, when the divine Spirit 
enters into it and dwells in it and strikes at the mechanism of the voice, sounding 
through it to the dear declaration of that which he prophesieth " ; in Gtn. 15 : 12— " iboat 
tte afttinf of tt« eon a tnnoe otme upon ihnm" — the sun is the light of human reason which sets 
and gives place to the Spirit of God. Sanday, 78, says also : " Josephus holds that even 
historical narratives, such as those at the beginning of the Pentateuch which were not 
written down by contemporary prophets, were obtained by direct inspiration from 
God. The Jews from their birth regard their Scripture as * the decrees of God,' which 
they strictly observe, and for which if need be they are ready to die." The Babbis said 
that " Moses did not write one word out of his own knowledge." 

The Beformers held to a much freer view than this. Luther said: ** What does not 
carry Christ with it, is not apostolic, even though St. Peter or St. Paul taught it. If 
our adverBarles fall back on the Scripture agataist Christ, we taJl back on Christ against 
the Scripture." Luther refused canonical authority to books not actually written by 
apostles or composed, like Mark and Luke, under their direction. So he rejected from 
the rank of canonical authority Hebrews, James, Jude, 2 Peter and Bevdation. Bven 
Calvin doubted the Fetrine authorship of 2 Peter, exduded the book of Bevdation 
from the Scripture on which he wrote Conunentaries, and also thus ignored the second 
and thkd epistles of John ; see Prof. B. R Thompson, in & S. Times, Dec. 8, 1808 : 808, 
804. The dictation-theory is post-Beformation. H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and 
Inspiration, 86— "After the Council of Trent, the Boman Catholic polemic became 
sharper. It became the endeavor of that party to show the necessity of tradition and 
the untrustworthinesB of Scripture alone. This led the Protestants to defend the Bible 
more tenadoudy than before." The Swiss Formula of Consensus in 1675 not only called 
the Scriptures ** the very word of God," but declared the Hebrew vowd-points to be 
inspired, and some theologians traced them back to Adam. John Owen hdd to the 
inspiration of the vowel-points ; see Horton, Inspiration and Bible, 8. Of the age which 
produced the Protestant dogmatic theology, Charles Beard, in the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1883; says : **I know no epoch of Christianity to which I could more confidently 
point in Illustration of the fact that where there is most theology, there is often least 
religion.'* 

Of this view we may remark : 

(a) We gnint that there are instanoes when Qod'soommnmoations were 
nttered in an andible voioe and took a definite form of words, and that this 
•was sometimes aooompanied with the oommand to commit the words to 



I\>r examples, see II 3 : 4 -" G«d oalld vnto bin out of tte aiidflt of tiM buh. ud said, Homo. Ham " ; 20 : 
»— "To joQiadTM kavo oeai tkaft I karo talked mikjtntrm hoaTon"; c/. lob. 12:19— "tto Toioo of vordi; 
vUA ToiM th^ tlMt hoard ontnatod tlutt no vord noro ihoold bo ipokoiinBto thorn" ; lomben 7:89— "And vhoa 
Ibon vontiAte tho tont of maottag to ipoak vith hio, thn ho hoard tho Toioo ipoakiiig unto him trm aborotho 
nor^-Mttthftt vu upon Iho ark of tho tostiiiHmj, from bohran tho tvo ohonbim: and ho spako onto him**; 8 rl 
—** And JohoTahspako unto ]loiei,n7iag," etc.; IhuL4:3i— "WhUo tho vord vu in tho king't month, thoro foil a 
voioe from heoTon, njing, king lobiuhadnoaEar, to thoo it isopokon: Tho kingdom ii deported from thoe'* ; iflta9 : 
S— "And he8aid,¥ho art then, Iiord? And ho oaid, I am Jotu vhom then perBOoateit"; Rot.19:9— "Andho 
oaith onto mo, Write, Bleeeed are they that are Uddon to tho martiago tapper of tho Iamb*' ; 21:5— "And he that 
atteth on the throne said, Behold, I make all things now'*; e/. 1:10, 11- "and I heard behind mo a gnat Toioe, as 
of a trunpot saying, Vhatthoaseest, write in a book and send it to thoseTonohnrohM.*' So the voice from 
heaven at the baptism, and at the transfiguration, of Jesus (Mat 3: 17, and 17:5; see 
Broadus, Amer. Com., on these passages ). 
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( & ) The theory in qtiestion, however, rests npon a partial inductioii of 
Soriptaie facts, — tmwarraiitably assaming that saoh oocasioiial instaaoes 
of direct dictation reyeal the inyariable method of God's oommmiioations of 
troth to the -writers of the Bible. 

Sortpture nowhere declares that tJite limnftdtete oommuntoatton of the words was iml- 

VersaL On 1 Oor. 2:13~ovk iv Muxroit h^ptMrlnit vo^ue Atfyot«, «AA' ip 6tZaxni% vMir^MiToc, 
the text nsually dted as proof of inyailable dioCatioD— M^er ssys : " There Is no dio- 
tatloo here; Maxrol^ excludes everythUiff mechanloal.** Henderson, Inspiration (2&d 
ed.), 883, 849— "As human wisdom did not dictate word for word, so the Spirit did not.'* 
Paul claims for Scripture simply a general style of plainness which is due to the influ- 
ence of the Spirit. Manly : " Dictation to an amannensis is not tMeMngJ*' Our Beyiaed 
Version properly tranalatm the remaiwlmr of the verse, 1 Otg. S:iS— "aaibuiiiig^irilDalthiasi 
vithqiritDalwwdi." 

(o) It caimot aoooimt for the manifestly hmnan element in the Script- 
tires. There are peculiarities of style which distinguish the prodnotions of 
each writer from those of every other, and there are variations in accounts 
of the same transaction which are inconsistent with the theory of a solely 
divine authorship. 

Notice Paul's anacoloutha and hta bursts of grief and indignation (Bon. 5:12 sq., t Oor. 
11:1 «g.), and his ignorance of the precise number whom he had baptized (1 Our. 1:16). 
One beggar or two (Iht 20:80; e/. lAk« 18:85); "tboatftTe and tv«&t j or ihirt j ftuiongt" (John 6:19); 
"skd[forBU7"(Hai26:28 has v«pi\ Hark 14:24and lAki22:20 have vr4p}. Dictation of words 
which were Immediately to be lost by imperfect transcription? Clarke, Christian 
Theology, 88-87 — " We are under no obligation to maintain the complete inerrancy of 
the Scriptures. In them we have the freedom of life, rather than extraordinary pre- 
cision of statement or accuracy of detail. We have become Christians in spite of dif- 
ferences between the eyangelists. The Scriptures are various, progressive, free. 
There is no authority in Scripture for applying the word 'inspired* to our present 
Bible as a whole, and theology is not bound to employ this word in defining- the Script- 
ures. Christianity is founded In history, and will stand whether the Scriptures are 
inspired or not. If special inspiration were wholly disproved, Christ would still be the 
Savior of the world. But the divine element In the Scriptures will never be disproved.'* 

(d) It is inconsistent with a wise economy of means, to suppose that 
the Scripture writers should have had dictated to them what they knew 
already, or what they could inform themselves of by the use of their nat- 
ural powers. 

Why employ eye-witnesaes at all ? Why not dictate the gospels to Gentiles living a 
thousand years before? Qod respects the instruments he has called into being, and he 
uses them according to their constigiutlonal gifts. George Eliot represents Stradlvar- 
ius as saying :—** If my hand slacked, I should rob Qod— since he is fullest good- 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. God cannot make Antonio Stradivari s violins, 
Without Antonio." lbrkll:3-"ThtLordhaUii«adofhio,**mayapplytomana8wellasbea8t 

(e) It contradicts what we know of the law of Gk>d's working in the souL 
The higher and nobler God's communications, the more fully is man in 
possession and use of his own faculties. We cannot suppose that this high- 
est work of man under the influence of the Spirit was purely mechanicaL 

Joseph receives communication by vision (Iht 1 : 20); Mary, by words of an angel 
spoken in her waking moments ( lain 1 : 28 ). The more advanced the recipient, the more 
conscious the comm unioation. These four theories might almost be called the Pelagian, 
the Arminian, the Docetic and the DynamicaL Sabatier, Pfailos. Beligion, 41, 42, 87 — 
" In the Gospel of the Hebrews, the father says at the baptism to Jesus : ' My Son, in 
all the prophets I was waiting for thee, that thou mightest come, and that I might rest 
in thee. For thou art my Rest.' Inspiration becomes more and more Internal, until In 
Christ it is continuous and complete. Upon the opposite Docetic view, the most pep* 
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feet inspiration should have been that of Balaam's ass." Semler represents the Pelairlan 
or Eblonitic ylew, as Quenstedt represents this Dooetio view. Semler looaliaes and 
temporaliaes the contents of Soilpture. Yet, though he oarried this to the extreme of 
ezoludlng any divine authorship, he did good service in leading the way to the histor- 
loai study of the Bible. 

4. ITke Dynamical Theory. 

The trne view holds, in oppoedtion to the first of these theories, that 
inspiiatioQ is not simply a natand bnt also a sapernatmal &ot, and that it 
is the immediate work of a personal God in the soul of man. 

It holds, in opposition to the second, that inspiration belongs, not only 
to the men who wrote the Scriptures, but to the Scriptures which they 
wrote, so that these Scriptures, when taken together, constitate a trust- 
worthy and sufficient record of divine revelation. 

It holds, in opposition to the third theory, that the Scriptures contain a 
human as well as a divine element, so that while they present a body of 
divinely revealed truth, this truth is shaped in human moulds and adapted 
to ordinary human intelligence. 

In short, inspiration is dharsotorisfcicaUy neither natural, partial, nor 
mechanical, but supernatural, plenary, and dynamical Further explan- 
ations will be grouped under the head of The Union of the Divine and 
Human Elements in Inspiration, in the section which immediately follows. 

If the small circle be taken as symbol of the human element in inspiration, and the 
Luge circle as Sjrmbol of the divine, then the Intuition-theory would be represented by 
the small circle alone ; the Dictation-theory by the large circle alone ; the niumination- 
tbeory by the small circle external to the large, and touching it at only a single point ; 
the Dynamical-theory by two concentric circles, the small included in the large. Bven 
when inspiration is but the exaltation and intensMcation of man's natural powers, 
it must be considered the work of God as well as of man. Ood can work from within 
as well as ttofm without. As creation and regeneration are works of the immanent 
rather than of the transcendent God, so inspiration is in general a work within man*s 
soul, rather than a communication to him from without. Prophecy may be natural to 
perfect humanity. Bevelation is an unveiling, and the BOntgen rays enable us to see 
thzoughavelL But the insight of the Scripture writers into truth so far beyond their 
mental and moral powers is inexplicable except by a supernatural influence upon their 
minds; In other words, except as they were lifted up into the divine Season and 
endowed with the wisdom of God. 

Although we propose this Dynamical-theory as one which best explains the Sotiptuxe 
facts, we do not regard this or any other theory as of essential importance. No theory 
of Inspiration is necessary to Christian faith. Bevelation precedes inspiration. There 
was leligkm before the Old Testament, and an oral gospel before the New Tastament. 
God might reveal without recording ; might permit record without inspixation ; might 
Inspire without vouching for anything more than religious teaching and for the his- 
tory, only so far as was neoesBary to that religious teaching. Whatever theory of 
Inspiration we frame, should be the result of a strict induction of the Scripture facts, 
and not an a priori scheme to which Scripture must be conformed. The fault of many 
past discussions of the subject Is the assumption that God must adopt some partioular 
method of Insphration, or secure an absolute perfection of detafl In mattets not essen- 
tial to the religious teaching of Scripture. Peorfaape the best theory of InQxinitlon to to 
have no theory. 

Warfkeld and Hodge, Inspiration, 8—** Very many religious and historical truths 
must be established before we come to the question of Inspiration, as for Instance the 
being and moral government of God, the fallen condition of man, the fftct of a redemp- 
tive scheme, the general historical truth of the Scriptures, and the validity and author- 
ity of the revelation of God*s will which they contahi, i. e., the general truth of 
Christianity and of its doctrines. Hence It follows that while the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is true, and being true is a principle fundamental to the adequate interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not, in the first instance, a principle fundamental 
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to the truth of the Christian reli^on.** Warfleld, in Preeb. and Ref . Ber., April, IM : 
M — "We do not found the whole Christian system on the doctrine of Inspizstlon. 
.... Were there no such thinff as Inspiration, Christianity would be true, and all its 
essential doctrines would be credibly witnessed to us **— in the gospels and in the llTlng 
church. F. L. Patton, Inspiration, 22— **I must take exception to the disposition of 
some to stake the fortunes of Christianity on the doctrine of insplratioo. Not that I 
yield to any one in profound oonviotion of the truth and importance of the doctrine. 
But it is proper for us to bear in mind the immense arirumentatiTe advantage which 
Christianity has, aside altogether from the inspiiBtion of the documents on which it 
rests." Bo argue also Sanday, Oracles of God, and Dale, The LlTlnff Christ. 

17. Thb XJniok of tbb Pivuib akd Huxan EucxEinre m LrapiBAzioN. 

1. The Soriptiires are the prodnotioii equally of God and of man, and 
are therefore never to be regarded as merely human or merely divine. 

The mystery of inspiration oonaistB in neither of these terms separately, 
bat in the union of the two. Of this, however, there are analogies in the 
interpenetration of human powers by the divine efficiency in regeneration 
and sanctification, and in the union of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Ghrist 

According to ** Dalton's law,*' each gas is as a vacuum to every other: "Gasesare 
mutually passive, and pass into each other as into vacua." Bach interpenetrates the 
other. But this does not furnish a perftet illustration of our subject The atom of 
oxygen and the atom of nitrogen, in common air, remain side by side but they do not 
unite. In inspiration the human and the divine elements do unite. The Lutheran 
maxim, *^ Mens humana capax divinso,*' is one of the most important principles of a true 
theology . *' The Lutherans think of humanity as a thlnir made by God for himself and 
to receive himself. The Reformed think of the Deity as ever preserving himself from 
any confusion with the creature. They fear pantheism andiddatry ** ( Bp. of Salisbury, 
quoted in Swayne, Our Lord's Knowledge, xx ). 

Sabatier, Philos. Beligion, M — ** That initial mystery, the relation in our consoious- 
ness between the Individual and the universal element, between the finite and the 
infinite, between Ood and man, — how can we comprehend their coexistence and their 
union, and yet how can we doubt it? Where is the thoughtful man to-day who has 
not broken the thin crust of his daily life, and caught a glimpse of those prof oimd and 
obscure waters on which floats our consdousness? Who has not felt within himself a 
veiled presence, and a force much greater than his own? What worker in a lofty 
cause has not perceived within his own personal activity, and saluted with a feeling of 
veneration, the mysterious activity of a universal and eternal Power ? * In Deo vivimua, 
movemur, et sumus.' .... This mystery cannot be dissipated, for without it religion 
itself would no longer exist." Quackenbos, in Harper's Msgaslne, July, 1900 : SS4, says 
that ** hypnotic sugrgestion is but inspiration." The analogy of human influence thus 
communicated may at least help us to some understanding of the divine. 

2. This union of the divine and human agencies in inspiration is not to 
be conceived of as one of external impartation and reception. 

On the other hand, those whom Gbd raised up and providentially qualified 
to do this work, spoke and wrote the words of Qod^ wheninspired, not as 
from without, but as from within, and that not passively, but in the most 
conscious possession &nd the most exalted exercise of their own powers of 
intellect, emotion, and wilL 

The Holy Spirit does not dwell in man as water in a vessel. We may rather illustrate 
the experience of the Scripture writers by the experience of the preacher who under the 
influence of Ood's Spirit is carried beyond himself, and is conscious of a clearer appre- 
hension of truth and of a greater ability to utter it than belong to his unaided nature, 
yet knows himself to be no passive vehide of a divine communication, but to be as 
never before in possession and exercise of his own powers. The inspiration of the 
Scripture writers, however, goes far beyond the illumination granted to the preacher, 
in that it qualifies them to put the truth, without error, into permanent and written 
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form. This Inspiration, moreover, is more than providential preparation. like mira- 
cdes, Inspiration may use man's natural powers, but man*s natural powers do not 
eaq>laln it. Moses, David, Paul, and John were providentially endowed and educated 
for their work of writing Scripture, but this endowment and education were not 
inspiration itself, but only the preparation for it. 

Beyschlatf : " With John, remembrance and exposition had become inseparable." E. 
G. Robinson ; '* Novelists do not ereateoharaoters,~theyxeproducewlth modifications 
material presented to their memories. So the apostles reproduced their impressions 
of Christ." Hutton, Essays, 8 : 881 — ** The Psalmists vacillate between the first person 
and the third, when they deliver the purposes of Ood. As they warm with their spirit- 
ual inspiration, they lose themselves in the person of Him who inspires them, and then 
they are agahi recalied to themselves." Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 : 880 — " Revelation 
is not resolved Into a mere human process because we are able to distinguish the nat- 
ural asendes through which it was communicated"; 2:100— ^* You seem to me to 
transfer too much to these ancient prophets and writers and chiefs our modem notions 
of dfiHtte origin. . . . Our notion, or rather, the modem Puritanical notion of divine 
origin, is of a preternatural force or voice, putting aside secondary agencies, and sep- 
arated from those agencies by an impassable gulf. The andent. Oriental, Biblical notion 
was of a supreme Will acting through those agencies, or rather, being inseparable from 
them. Oiir notions of inspiration and divine communications insiston absolute perfeo- 
tlon of fact, morals, doctrine. The Biblical notion was that inspiration was compatible 
with weakness, infirmity, contradiction." Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 188 — *' In inspi- 
ration the thoughts, feelings, purposes are organised into another One than the self in 
which they were themselves bom. That other One is in thetMeivet, They enter into 
communication with Him. Yet this may be supernatural, even though natural psycho- 
logical means are used. Inspiration which is external is not inspiration at all." This 
last sentence, however, seems to us a needless exaggeration of the true principle. 
Though God originally inspires from within, he may also communicate truth from 
without. 

8. Inspiration, therefore, did not remove^ but rather pressed into its 
own service, all the personal peonliarities of the writersi together with their 
defects of coltore and literary style. 

Every imperfection not inconsistent with troth in a hnmaa compoeition 
may exist in inspired Scriptnre. The Bible is God's word, in the sense 
that it presents to ns divine troth in human forms, and is a revelation not 
for a sdect class but for the common mind* Bightly understood, this very 
hnmanify of the Bible is a proof of its divinily. 

Locke: **Wben God made the prophet, he did not unmake the man." Prof. Day: 
**The bush In which God appeared to Moses remained a bush, while yet burning with 
the brightness of God and uttering forth the majesty of the mind of God." The para- 
graphs of the Koran are called ayal^ or "sign," from their supposed supernatural 
elegance. But elegant literary productions do not touch the heart. The Bible is not 
merely the word of God ; it is also the word made flesh. The Holy Spirit hides himself, 
that he may show forth Christ ( JohnS : 8 ) ; he is known only by his eifeots— a pattern 
for preachers, who are ministers of the Spirit ( 8 Oor. 8 : 6 ). See Gonant on Genesis, 8S. 

The llxkeim declares that every word of the Koran came by the agency of Gabriel 
from the seventh heaven, and that its very pronunciation is inspired. Better the doo- 
tilne of Martlneau. Seat of Authority. 889 — " Though the pattern be divine, the web 
that bears it must still be human." Jackson, James Martlneau, 256 ~ '* Paul's metaphor 
of the 'trMiiireiaMrtkenTHnli'(SOQr. 4:7) you cannot allow to give you guidance ; you 
want, not the treasure only, but the casket too, to oome from above, and be of the 
crystal of the sky. You want the record to be divine, not only in its spirit, but also in 
Its letter." Charlee Hodge, Syst. TheoL, 1 : lft7— ** When God ordains praise out of the 
mouths of babes, they must speak as babes, or the whole power and beauty of the 
tribute wiU be lost." 

Bvans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 16, 26— *'The vmvjm of a dead wind is never 
changed, as the Babbis of old thought, into the wwiul of a living spirit. The raven 
that fed Elijah was nothing more than a bird. Nor does man, when supematurally 
influenced, cease to be a man. An inspired man is not God, nor a divinely manipulated 
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automaton * *; ** In Scripture tbere may be u much imperfection as, in the parte of uaj 
organism, would be oonaistent with the perfect adaptation of that organism to Its des- 
tined end. Scripture then, taken together. Is a statement of moral and religious truth 
sufficient for men's salvation, or an infallible and sufflcient rule of faiUh and praetice.*' 
J. 8. Wrightnour : ** Inspire means to breathe in, as a flute-player breathes into his 
Instruments As different flutes may have their own shapes, peculiarities, and what 
might seem like defects, so here ; yet all are breathed into by one Spirit. The same 
Spirit who inspired them selected those instruments which were best for his purpcae, 
as the Savior selected his apostles. In these writings therefore is given us, in the precise 
way that is best for us, the spiritual iDStruotion and food that we need. Food for the 
body is not always given in the most concentrated form, but in the form that is best 
adapted for digestion. So God gives gold, not in coin ready stamped, but in the quarts 
of the mine whence it has to be dug and smelted." Remains of Arthur H. Hallam, in 
John Brown's Bab and his Friends, 274 — *' I see that the Bible fits in to every fold of the 
human heart I am a man, and I believe it is God's book, because it is man's book." 

4. In iiiBpiiation God may use all right and nonnal methods of JHextaj 
oomposition. 

Ab we leoognize in literatore the proper fonotion of histoiy, poetiy, and 
fiction ; of prophecy, parable, and drama ; of personification and proverb ; 
of allegory and dogmatic instraetion ; and even of myth and legend ; we 
cannot deny the possibility that Qod may nae any one of these methods of 
commnnioaiing troth, leaving it to ns to determine in any single case which 
of these methods he has adopted. 

In inspiration, as in regeneration and sanotiflcation, God works "in dinn muaatn *' ( IAl 
1:1). The Scriptures, like the books of secular literature, must be interpreted in the 
light of their purpose. Poetry must not be treated as prose, and parable must not be 
made to ** go on all fours," when it was meant to walk erect and to tell one simple 
story. Drama is not history, nor is personiflcation to be regarded as biography. There 
is a rhetorical overstatement which is intended only as a vivid emphasizing of import 
tant truth. Allegory is a popular mode of illustration. Even myth and legend may 
convey great lessons not othenrise apprehensible to inftotUe or imtralned minds. A 
literary sense is needed in our Judgments of Scripture, and much hostile oritioism is 
lacking in this literary sense. 

Benney, Studies in Theology, 218 — ^* There is a stage in which the whole contents of 
the mind, as yet incapable of science or history, may be called mythological. And what 
criticism shows us, in its treatment of the early chapters of Genesis, is that Ck>d does 
not disdain to speak to the mind, nor through it, even when it is at this lowly stage. 
Bven the myth, in which the beginnings of human life, lying beyond human research, 
are represented to itself by the child-mind of the race, may be made the medium of 
reveUtion. . . . But that does not make the first chapter of Genesis science, nor the 
third chapter history. And what is of authority in these chapters is not the quasi- 
sdentiflc or quasi-historical form, but the message, which through them comes to the 
heart, of God's creative wisdom and power." Gk)re, in Lux Mundi, 856— ^ The various 
sorts of mental or literary activity develop in their different lines out of an earlier 
condition in which they lie fused and undlfterentiated. This we can vaguely call the 
mythical stage of mental evolution. A myth is not a falsehood; it is a product of 
mental activity, as instructive and rich as any later product, but its characteristic Is 
that it is not yet distinguished into history and poetry and philosophy." So Grote calls 
the Greek myths the whole intellectual stock of the age to which they belonged — the 
common root of all the history, poetry, philosophy, theology, which afterwards 
diverged and proceeded from it. So the early part of Genesis may be of the nature of 
myth in which we cannot distinguish the historical germ, though we do not deny that 
it exists. Bobert Browning's Olive and Andrea del Sarto are essentially correct repre- 
sentations of historical characters, though the details in each poem are imaginary. 

5. The inspiring Spirit has giyen the Seriptores to the world by apio- 
oess of gradual evolution. 

As in communicating the truths of natural science, Qod has communi- 
cated the truths of religion by snocessiye steps, germinally at first, more 
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folly as men have been able to comprehend them. The education of the 
race is analogooB to the education of the child. First came piotores, 
objectrlessonsy external rites, predictions ; then the key to these in Christ, 
and theii didactic exposition in the Epistles. 

niere have been " diTcn portioiit,** as well as " diTtn nannan'* (Islk 1:1). The early prophe- 
cies Uke that of to. 8 : 15 ~ the seed of the womaQ brulsliiff the serpent's head — were 
but faint irllnunerlngs of the dawn. Men had to be raised up who were capable of 
reoelvlDg and transmlttlnff the dlylne communications. Moses, David, Isaiah mark 
suceeaslye advances In redplency and transparency to the heavenly light. Inspiration 
has employed men of various desrrees of ability, culture and rell«rlou8 Inslffht. As all 
the truths of the calculus lie germlnally In the simplest mathematical axiom, so all the 
truths of salvation may be wrapped up in the statement that Ck>d is holiness and love. 
But not every scholar can evolve the calculus from the axiom. The teacher may dic- 
tate propositions which the pupil does not understand : he may demonstrate in such a 
way that the pupil participates in the process ; or, best of all, he may incite the pupil 
to work out the demonstration for himself. God seems to have used an these methods. 
Bat while there are instances of dictation and illumination, and inspiration sometmies 
includes these, the general method seems to have been such a divine quickening of 
man's powers that he discovers and expresses the truth for himself. 

A. J. Balfour, Foundations of BeUef, 939—** Inspiration is that, seen from its divine 
side, which we call discovery when seen from the htunan side. . . . Every addition to 
knowledge, whether in the individual or the oommunlty, whether sdentiflc, ethical or 
theological, is due to a cooperation between the human soul which asBbnilates and the 
divine power which inspires. Neither acts, or could act, in independent isolation. For 
* unassisted reason ' is a fiction, and pure receptivity it is impossible to conceive. Even 
the emptiest vessel must limit the quantity and determine the configuration of any 
liquid with which it may be filled. . . . Inspiration is limited to no age, to no country, 
to no people." The early Semites had it, and the great Oriental reformers. There can 
be no gathering of grapes from thorns, or of figs from thlsaes. Whatever of true or 
of good is found in human history has come from God. On the Progressiveness of 
Revelation, see Orr, Problem of the O. T., 431-478. 

6. Inspiration did not guarantee inerrancy in things not essential to the 
main purpose of Scripture. 

Inspiration went no further than to secure a trustworthy transmission 
by the sacred writers of the truth they were commissioned to deliyer. It 
was not omniscience. It was a bestowal of various kinds and degrees of 
knowledge and aid, according to need ; sometimes suggesting new truth, 
sometimes presiding over the collection of preexisting material and guard- 
ing from essential error in the final elaboration. As inspiration was not 
omniscience, so it was not complete sanctification. It involyed neither 
personal infallibility, nor entire freedom from sin. 

God can use imperfect means. As the imperfection of the eye does not disprove its 
divine authorship, and as God reveals himself in nature and history in spite of their 
shortcomings, so inspiration can accomplish its purpose through both writers and 
writings in some respects imperfect. God is, in the Bible as he was In Hebrew history, 
loading his people onward to duist, but only by a progressive unfolding of the truth. 
The Scripture writers were not perfect men. Paul at Antloch resisted Peter, " baflaoM k« 
itood emdnuMd " ( 6aL t : 11 ). But Peter dilfered from Paul, not in public utterances, nor in 
written words, but in following his own teachings ( c/. ioti iS : 6-11 ) ; versus Norman Fox, 
in Bap. Rev.. 1886 : 469-482. Personal defects do not invalidate an ambassador, though 
they may hinder the reception of his meeeage. So with the apostles' Ignorance of the 
time of Christ*8 second coming. It was only gradually that they came to understand 
Christian doctrines ; they did not teach the truth all at once ; their final utterances sup- 
plemented and completed the earlier ; and all together furnished only that measure of 
knowledge which God saw needful for the moral and religious teaching of mankind. 
Many things are yet unrevealed, and many things which inspired men uttered, the^ 
did not, when they uttered them, fully imderstand. 
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Pflelderar, Grandrtas, 58, 6i~ * * The word is diylne-haman In the senBO that it has for 
Its oonteots divine truth in human, histoiical, and individually oonditioned form. 
The Holy SoriptuTe contains the word of God in a way plain, and entirely suffloient to 
beget saving ftiith." Franoes Power Oobbe, Life, 87 ~ ** Inspiration is not a miraculous 
and therefore incredible thing, but normal and in accordance with the natural relations 
of the infinite and finite spirit, a divine inflowing of mental light predsely analogous to 
that moral influence which divines call grace. As every devout and obedient soul may 
expect to share in divine grace, so the devout and obedient souls of all the ages have 
shared, as Parker taught, in divine inspiration. And, as the reception of grace even in 
large measure does not render us knpeeealjle^ so neither does the reception of inspi- 
ration render us infalUbU.** We may concede to Miss Oobbe that inspiration consists 
with imperfection, while yet we grant to the Scripture writers an authority higher than 
our own. 

7. Inspiration did not always, or even generally, inyolve a direct oom- 
mimication to the Scripture writers of the words they wrote. 

Thought is possible without words, and in the order of nature preoedes 
words. The Scripture writers appear to have been so influenced by the 
Holy Spirit that they peroeiyed and felt even the new tmths they were to 
publish, as disooveries of their own minds, and were left to the action of 
their own minds in the expression of these truths, with the single exception 
that they were supematuraUy held back from the selection of wrong words, 
and when needful were provided with right ones. Inspiration is therefore 
not yerbal, while yet we claim that no form of words which taken in its 
connections would teach essential error has been admitted into Soriptnze. 

Before expression there must be something to be expressed. Thought is possible 
without language. The concept may exist without words. See experiences of deaf- 
mutes, in Princeton Kev., Jan. 1881 : lOA-128. The prompter inteirupts only when the 
speaker's memory fails. The writing-master guides the pupirs hand only when it would 
otherwise go wrong. The father suffers the child to walk alone, except when it is in 
danger of stumbling. If knowledge be rendered certain, it is as good as direct revela- 
tion. But whenever the mere communication of ideas or the direction to proper 
material would not suffice to secure a correct utterance, the sacred writers were guided 
in the very selection of their words. Minute criticism proves more and more conclu- 
sively the suitableness of the verbal dress to the thoughts expressed; all Biblical 
exegesis is based, indeed, upon the assumption that divine wisdom has made the out- 
ward form a trustworthy vehicle of the inward substance of revelation. See Hender- 
son, Inspiration (2nd ed.), 102, 114 ; Bib. Saa, 1878 : 4S8, 640 ; William Jamea, Flsyohology, 
1:268 SQ. 

Watts, New Apologetic, 40, 111, holds to a verbal inspiration : *' The bottles are not the 
wine, but if the bottles perish the wine is sure to be spilled "; the inspiring Spirit cer- 
tainly gave language to Peter and others at Pentecost, for the apostles spoke with 
other tongues ; holy men of old not only thought, but *' sptke frnn God, beiiig noTtd by th« Id j 
Sprit" ( 2 Pet 1 : 21 ). So Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 171 — " Why the minute study of 
the words of Scripture, carried on by all expositors, their search after the precise shade 
of verbal significance, their attention to the minutest details of language, and to all 
the delicate coloring of mood and tense and accent?" Liberal scholars. Dr. Gordon 
thinks, thus affirm the very doctrine which they deny. Bothe, Dogmatics, 238, speaks 
of " a language of the Holy Ghost." Oetinger : *' It is the style of the heavenly court.** 
But Broadus, an almost equally conservative scholar, in his Com. on Iht 8 : 17, says that 
the difference between ** This it mj bdoTad Son," and Luke 3 : 22 — " Thoa art mj beloied Sob," should 
make us cautious in theorizing about verbal inspiration, and he intimates that in some 
cases that hypothesis Is unwarranted. The theory of verbal inspiration is refuted by 
the two iaatB : 1. that the N. T. quotations from the O. T., in 90 catfes, dliler both from 
the Hebrew and from the LXX ; 2, that Jesus* own words are reported with Yarla- 
tlons by the different evangelists ; see Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 
chapter on Inspiration. 

Helen Keller told Philllpe Brooks that she had alirays known that there was a Ood« 
but she had not known his name. Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, of the Deaf Mute Institute, 
had under his charge four children of different mothers. All of these children were 
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dumb, though there was no defect of hearingr and the oigans of speech -were perfect 
Sut their mothers had never loved them and had never talked to them In the loving 
^way that provoked imitation. The children heard jooldlng and harshnfwa, but this did 
not attract. So the older members of the church In private and in the meetings for 
prayer should teach the younger to talk. But harsh and contentious talk will not 
aooomplish the result, — It must be the talk of Christian love. William D. Whitney, In 
lilB review of Max Mailer's Science of Language, 2(^81, combats the view of Mtiller that 
^bought and language are Identical. Major Bliss Taylor's reply to Santa Anna : " Qeu- 
eral Taylor never surrenders I " was a substantially correct, though a diplomatic and 
euphemistic, version of the (General's actual profane words. Bach Scripture writer 
uttered old truth in the new forms with which his own experience had clothed It. 
David reached his greatnees by leaving ofT the mere repetition of Moses, and by speak- 
ing outof hisown heart Paul reached his greatness by giving up the mere teaching 
of what he had been taught, and by telling what God's plan of mercy was to aU. 
Augustine : ** Scriptura est sensus Scripturse *' — ** Scripture ia what Scripture means." 
Among the theological writers who admit the errancy of Scripture writers as to some 
matters unessential to their moral and spiritual teaching, are Luther, Calvin, Coooelus, 
Tholuok, Neander, Lange, Stler, Van Oosteraee, John Howe, Richard Baxter. Cony- 
beare, Alf ord. Mead. 

8. Yet^ notwithstanding the ever-present human element, the all-per- 
vading inspiration of the SoriptoreB oonstitates these various Tmtings an 
organio whole. 

Since the Bible is in all its parts the work of God, each part is to be 
judged, not by itself alone, but in its connection mth every other part 
The Scriptures are not to be interpreted as so many merely human produc- 
tions by different authors, but as also the work of one divine mind. Seem- 
ingly trivial things are to be explained from their connection with the whole. 
One history is to be built up from the several accounts of the life of Christ 
One doctrine must supplement another. The Old Testament is part of a 
progressive system, whose culmination and key are to be found in the New. 
The central subject and thought which binds all parts of the Bible together, 
and in the light of which they are to be interpreted, is the person and work 
of Jesus Christ 

The Bible says: ** Than is no God" (Pi 14: 1); but then, this is to be taken with the con- 
text: " The fool hatknddia his hmt," Satan's *'it is wnttm," (Kit 4: 6) is supplemented by 
Christ's "It is vritton agun" (Mat. 4 : 7). Trivialities are like the hair and nails of the body 
— thoy have their place as parts of a complete and organio whole ; see Ebrard, Dogmatik, 
1: 40. The verse which mentions Paul's cloak at Troas (8 lim. 4: 13) Is (1) a sign of 
genulneness—aforger would not Invent it ; (J8)an evidence of temporal need endured 
for the gospel ; (S)an Indication of the limits of Inspiration,— even Paul must have 
books and parchments. OoU 2:81— "Eudle not, luvtasts, oar toook"— is to be interpreted by the 
context in TSTM 80— "vkj ... do ye sabjeot joaxwArm to ordinssoeB?" and by toim 28— "sfkr the 
pmtpts snd dodziBM of nsa." Hodge, Syst. TheoU 1 : 164 — ** The difference between John's 
gospel and the book of Chronicles is like that between man's brain and the hair of his 
head ; nevertheless the life of the body Is as truly tn the hair as In the brain." Like 
railway coupons, Scripture texts are " Not good if detached." 

Crocker, The New Bible and Its New Uses, lS7-14i, utterly denies the unity of the 
Bible. Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh says that ** A theology of the O. T. is really 
an impossibility, because the O. T. is not a homogeneous whole." These denials pro- 
ceed from an InsulBcient recognition of the principle of evolution In O. T. history and 
doctrine. Doctrines In early Scripture are like rivers at their source; they are not 
yet fully expanded ; many affluents are yet to come. See Bp. Bull's Sermon, in Works, 
xvt 183 ; and Bruce, Apologetics, 823— '*The literature of the early stages of revela- 
tion must share the defects of the revelation which It records and Interprets. . . . The 
final revelation enables us to see the defects of the earlier. . . . We should find Christ 
In the O. T. as we find the butterfly in the caterplUer, and man the crown of the uni- 
verse In the fleiy cloud." Crane, Bellglon of To-morrow, 224 — Bvery part Is to be mod- 
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Ifled by every other part. No verse is true out of the Book, tmt the whole Book takm 
together la true. Gore. In Lux Mundi, 860— "To reoogniw the inspiration of the 
Soriptures is to put ourselves to school in every part of them." Robert Browning, Ring 
and Book, 175 ( Pope, 2S8 ) — ** Truth nowhere lies, yet everywhere, in these; Not abso- 
lutely in a portion, yet Bvolvable from the whole ; evolved at last Painfully, held tena- 
oioudy by me." On the Organic Unity of the O. T., see Orr, Problem of the O. T., 27-^6L 

9. When the nnitj of the Scripture is folly reoognizedy the Bible^ in 
spite of imperf eotiong in matters non-essential to its religions pnrix)ee, for- 
nishes a safe and sufficient gnide to truth and to salvation. 

The recognition of the Holy Spirit's agency makes it rational and natural 
to believe in the organic unity of Scripture. When the earlier parts are 
taken in connection "with the later, and when each part is interpreted by 
the whole, most of the difficulties connected with inspiration disappear. 
Taken together, with Christ as its culmination and explanation, the Bible 
furnishes the Ohristian rule of faith and practice. 

The Bible answers two questions : What has God done to save me? and What must I 
do to be saved ? The propositions of Buclid are not invalidated by the fiust that he 
believed the earth to be flat. The ethics of Plato would not be disproved by his mistakes 
with regard to the solar system. So religious authority is independent of merely secu- 
lar knowledge.— Sir Joshua Reynolds was a great painter, and a great teacher of bis 
art. His lectures on painting laid down principles which have been accepted as author- 
ity for generations. But Joshua Reynolds illustrates his subject from histoiy and 
science. It was a day when both history and science were young. In some unimporw 
tant matterB of this sort, which do not In the least affect his conclusions, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds makes an occasional slip ; his statements are inaccurate. Does he, therefore, 
cease to be an authority in matters of bis art ? — The Duke of Wellington said once that 
no human being knew at what time of day the battle of Waterloo began. One histor- 
ian gets his story from one combatant, and he puts the hour at eleven in the morning. 
Another historian gets his information from another oombatant, and he puts it at noon. 
Shall we say that this discrepancy argues error in the whole account, and that we have 
no longer any certainty that the battle of Waterloo was ever fought at aU ? 

Such slight imperfections are to be f reoly admitted, while at the same time we insist 
that the Bible, taken as a whole, is inoomparably superior to all other books, and is 
*'&hl0to ittka thfle viM uLto Mlntioa'*(2 lim. 3: iS). Hooker, BccL Polity: "Whatsoever is 
spoken of God or things pertaining to God otherwise than truth is. though it seem an 
honor, it is an injury. And as incredible praises given imto men do often abate and 
impair the credit of their deserved commendation, so we must likewise take great heed 
lest, in attributing to Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that do 
cause even those things which it hath more abundantly to be less reverently esteemed.*' 
Baxter, Works, SI: 849— ** Those men who think that these human imperfections 
of the writers do extend further, and may appear in some pasBsgra of chronologies or 
history which are no part of the rule of faith and Uf e, do not hereby destroy the Chris- 
tian cause. For God might enable his apostles to an infallible recording and preach- 
ing of the gospel, even all things necessary to salvation, though he had not made them 
infkllible in every by-peaqfige and droumstance, any more than they were indefectible 
in life.** 

The BfUe, says Beet, "contains possible errors in small details or allusions, bat it 
gives us with absolute certainty the great fSots of Christianity, and upon these great 
facts, and upon these only, our faith is based.** Evans, Bib. Schdarship and Inspira- 
tion, Ift, 18, 66— " Teach that the shell is part of the kernel and men who find that they 
cannot keep the shell will throw away shell and kernel together. . . . This overstate 
ment of tma)hration made Renan, Bradlaugh and IngersoU sceptics. . . . If in creation 
God can work out a perfect result throiigh imperfection why cannot he do the like 
in inspfaratlon? If in Christ God can appear in human weakness and ignorance, why 
not in the wriUen word? '* 

We therefore take exception to the view of Watts, New Apologetic Tl— "Let the 
theory of historical errors and sdentiflc eirors be adopted, and Christianity must share 
the fate of Hinduism. If its inspired writers err when they tell us of earthly things, 
none will believe when they tell of heavenly things." Watts adduces instancrs of 
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Bpln<»a*8 giving up the form whOe Alftiming' to hold the substance, and in this way 
reduoinff revelation to a phenomenon of naturalistlo pantheism. We reply that no a 
priori theory of peif eotion In divine inspiration must blind us to the evidence of actual 
imperfection in Soripture. As in creation and in Christ, so in Scripture, Ood humbles 
himself to adopt human and imperfect methods of self-reyelation. See Jonathan 
Bdwards, Diary : ** I observe that old men seldom have any advanta^re of new discov- 
eries, because they are beside the way to which they have been so lon^r used. Bewlvedt 
if ever I live to years, that I will be impartial to hear the reasons of all pretended dis- 
ooverles, and receive them if rational, however lonir soever I have been used to another 
wayofthinkin«r.*' 

Bowne, The Immanence of GKmI, 109, 110 — ** Those who would find the source of cer- 
tainty and the seat of authority in the Scriptures alone, or in the church alone, or rea- 
son and conscienoe alone, rather*than in the complex and indivisible coworking of all 
these factors, should be reminded of the history of religious thought. The stllf est doc- 
trine of Scripture inerrancy has not prevented warring interpretations ; and those who 
would place the seat of authority in reason and conscienoe are forced to admit that 
outside illumination may do much for both. In some sense the religion of the spirit is 
a very important fact, but when it sets up in opposition to the reUgion of a book, the 
light that is in it is apt to turn to darkness." 

10. While iiispiration oonstitates Scripture an authority more trust- 
worthy than are individual reason or the oreeds of the dhuroh, the only 
ultimate authority is Ohrist himseH 

Ghrist has not so oonstruoted Scripture as to dispense with his personal 
presence and teaching by his Spirit. The Scripture is the imperfect mirror 
of Ghrist It is def ectiye, yet it reflects him and leads to him. Authorify 
resides not in it, but in him, and his Spirit enables the individual Ohristian 
and the collective church progressively to distinguish the essential from 
the non-essential, and so to perceive the truth as it is in Jesus. In thus 
judging Scripture and interpreting Scripture, we are not rationalists, but 
are rather believers in him who promised to be with us alway even unto 
the end of the world and to lead us by his Spirit into all the truth. 

James speaks of the law asamirror (JunMl :23-26— "lUu ute aniulMliolding hunAtuilfMiiB 
a Binw . . . iMketh into thA pariiMi Uv" ) ; the law convicts of sin because it reflects Christ. 
Paul speaks of the gospel as a mirror ( 2 Cor. 3:18~" v» ill, beholdiBg m in a Biimr ikb glory of th« 
Iwd"); the gospel transforms us because it reflects Christ. Yet both law and gospel 
are imperfect ; tbey are like mirrors of polished metal, whose surface is often dim, and 
whose images are obscure; (iGor.i3:12— "Pomov vosaoinoiiiixTor.dtfklj; battbnfMotefuo**) ; 
even inspired men know only in part, and prophesy only in part. Scripture itself is the 
conception and utterance of a child, to be done away when that which is perfect is 
come, and we see Christ as he is. 

Authority is the right to imp< se beliefs or to command obedience. The only ultimate 
authority is God, for he is truth, justice and love. But he can impose beliefs and com- 
mand obedience only as he is known. Authority belongs therefore only to God revealed, 
and because Christ is God revealed he can say : " All uithoritj liath boon glToii unto me in hoavon 
and oa laith" (Mai S8:i8). The final authority in reUgion is Jesus Christ. Bvery one of 
his revelations of God is authoritative. Both nature and human nature are such reve- 
lations. He exerdses his authority through delegated and subordinate authorities, 
such as parents and civil government. These rightfully claim obedience so long as 
they hold to their own respective spheres and recognize their relation of dependence 
upon him. *'The poven that bo an ordainod of God " (B«m. 13 : 1 ), even though they are imperfect 
manifestations of his wisdom and righteousness. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
are authoritative even though the Judges are faiUble and come short of establishing 
absolute justice. Authority is not infUlibility, in the government either of the family 
or of the state. 

The church of the middle ages was reirarded as possessed of absolute authority. But 
the Protestant Bef ormation showed how vain were these pretensions. The church is 
an authority only as it recognizes and expresses the supreme authority of Christ. The 
ftef ormers felt the need of some external authority in place of the church. They sub- 
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stitutedthe Scri|>ture. Thephnse "the word of God,'* which designates the truth 
orally uttered or aflectfaiff the mlxids of men, came to signify only a book. Suprome 
authority was ascribed to It. It often usurped the place of Christ. While we vindioBte 
the proper authority of Scripture, we would show that its authority Is not immedi- 
ate and absolute, but mediate and relative, through human and imperfect records, and 
needing a supplementary and divine teaching to interpret them. The authority of 
Scripture is not apart from Christ or above Christ, but only in subordinatioa to him 
and to his Spirit. He who inspired Scripture must enable us to interpret Scripture. 
This is not a doctrine of rationalism, for it holds to man*s absolute dependence upon 
the enlightening Spirit of Christ. It is not a doctrine of mystlcismi for It holds that 
Christ teaches us only by opening to us the meaning of his past revelations. We do not 
expect any new worlds in oiu: astronomy, nor do we expect any new Scriptures in our 
theology. But we do expect that the same Christ who gave the Scriptures will give us 
new insight into their meaning and will enable us to make new appUoatlons of their 
teachings.' 

The right and duty of private judgment with regard to Soriptore belong to no 
ecclesiastical caste, but are Inalienable liberties of the whole church of Christ and of 
each individual member of that church. And yet this Judgment is, from another 
point of view, no private judgmen t. It is not the Judgment of arbitrariness or caprice. 
It does not make the Christian consciousness supreme, if we mean by this term the 
consciousness of Christians apart from the indwelling Christ. When once we come to 
Christ, he Joins us to himself, he seats us with him upon his throne, he imparts to us his 
Spirit, he bids us use our reason In his service. In Judging Scripture, we maloe not our- 
selves but Christ supreme, and recognize him as the only ultimate and infallible author- 
ity in matters of reUglon. We can believe that the total revelation of Christ in Scripture is 
an authority superior to individual reason or to any single affirmation of the church, 
while yet we beUeve that this very authority of Scripture has its limitation, and that 
Christ himself must teach us what this total revelation Is. So the Judgment whi<A 
Scripture encourages us to pass upon its own limitations only induces a final and more 
implicit reliance upon the living and personal Son of God. He has never Intended that 
Scripture should be a substitute for his own presence, and it is only his Spirit that is 
promised to lead us into all the truth. 

On the authority of Scripture, see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 118-186— ^* The 
source of all authority is not Scripture, but Christ . . Nowhere are we told that the 
Scripture of itself is able to convince the sinner or to bring him to God. It is a glitter- 
ing sword, but it is ' the svord of tki Sprit '( Bplu 6 : 17 ); and unless the Spirit use It, it wlU never 
pierce the heart. It is a heavy hammer, but only the Spirit can wield it so that It breaks 
in pieces the fldnty rock. It Is the type locked In the form, but the paper will never 
receive an Impression until the Spirit shall apply the power. No mere instrument 
shall have the glory that belongs to God. Bvery soul shall feel its entire dependence 
upon him. Only the Holy Spirit can turn the outer word into an inner word. And the 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. Christ comes Into direct contact with the souL He 
himself gives his witness to the truth. He bears testimony to Scripture, even more 
than Scripture bears testimony to him.'* 

11. The preceding diaoossion enables ns at least to lay down three car- 
dinal principles and to answer three common questions with regard to 
inspiration. 

Principles : ( a ) The human mind can be inhabited and energized by Qod 
while yet attaining and retaining its own highest intelligence and freedom. 
(6) The Scriptures being the work of the one God, as well as of the men 
in whom God moved and dwelt, constitute an articulated and organic unity, 
(c) The vmty and authority of Scripture as a whole are entirely consis- 
tent with its gradual evolution and with great imperfection in its non-essen- 
tial parts. 

Questions : (a) Is any xMtrt of Scripture uninspired? Answer : Every 
part of Scripture is inspired in its connection and relation with every 
other part (6) Are there degrees of inspiration ? Answer : There are 
degrees of value, but not of inspiration. Each part in its connection with 
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the rest is made oompletelj tnie, and completeness has no degrees. ( c) 
How may we know what parts are of most value and what is the teaching 
of the whole ? Answer : The same Spirit of Ohrist who inspired the 
Bible is promised to take of the things of Ohrist, and, by showing them to 
nsy to lead ns progressively into all the truth. 

Notioe the value of the Old TeBtament, revealiD^r as it does the natural attributes of 
God, as a Iwsls and background for the revelation of meroy in the New Testament. 
Bevel ation was in many parts ( voXvfAcpw« — Hab. 1 : 1 ) as well as in many ways. **■ Bach 
Individual oracle, taken by itself, was partial and incomplete " ( Robertson Smith, O. T. 
In Jewish Oh., 21 ). But the person and the words of Christ sum up and complete the 
revelation, so that, taken together and in their connection with him, the various ports 
of Scripture constitute an Infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice. See 
Browne, Inspiration of the N. T.; Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. T.; Stanley 
Leatbes, Structure of the O. T.; Rainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine. See 
A. H. Strong, on Method of Inspiration, in Philosophy and Religion, 148-166. 

The divine influence upon the minds of post-bibUcal writers, leading to the composi- 
tion of such allegories as Pilgrim's Progress, and such dramas as Macbeth, is to be 
denominated illumination rather than iDspiration, for the reasons that these writings 
contain error as well as truth in matters of religion and morals ; that they add nothing 
essential to what the Scriptures give us; and that, even in their expression of truth 
previously made known, they are not worthy of a place in the sacred canon. W. H. P. 
Faunoe : ^ How far is Bunyan^s Pilgrim's Progress true to present Christian experience ? 
It is untrue : 1. In its despair of this world. The Pilgrim has to leave this world in 
order to be saved. Modem experience longs to do God's will here^ and to save others 
Instead of forsaking them. 2. In its agony over sin and frightful conflict. Bunyan 
illustrates modem experience better by Christiana and her children who go through 
the Valley and the Shadow of Death in the daytime, and without conflict with Apollyon. 
8. In the constant uncertainty of the issue of the Pilgrim's flght. Christian enters 
Doubting Castle and meets Giant Despah*, even after he has won most of his victories. 
In modem experience, "fttenningtiiBetttnikAllbelighi"— (Za«h.l4:7). i. In thecoustant 
conviction of an absent Christ. Bunyan's Christ is never met this side of the Celestial 
City. The CroSB at which the burden dropped is the symbol of a sacrifldal act, but it 
Is not the Savior himself. Modem experience has Christ living In us and with us 
alway. and not simply a Christ whom we hope to see at the end of the Journey." 

Beysohlag, N. T. TfaeoL, 2: 18— '* Paul declares his own prophecy and Inspiration to 
be essentially imperfect (1 Oor. 18:9^ 10, 12; e/. lOor.lS.lO; lTha&5:i9-Sl). This admission 
justifles a Christian criticism even of his views. He can pronounce an anathema on 
those who preach ' a difftnnt goipal ' ( Qtl 1 : 8^ 9 ), for what belongs to simple faith, the facts 
of salvation, are absolutely certain. But where prophetic thought and speech go 
beyond these fftcts of salvation, wood and straw may be mingled with the gold, silver 
and precious stones built upon the one foundation. So he distinguishes his own modest 
yrwiuiif from the ivirayii icvptov (1 Cor. 7 : K, 40)." Clarke, Christian Theology, 44 ~*^ The 
aoUiority of Scripture is not one that binds, but one that sets free. Paul is writing of 
Scripture when he says : 'Mot thftt w% kav* lordship otv jeor M% InX an fadpen of joarjoj : for in faith 
jtstaiul&st' (S Oor. 1:24).'* 

Cremer, in Heraog, Bealencyc., 183-206— *' The church doctrine is t^at the Scriptures 
are inqiired, but it has never been determined by the church how they are inspired." 
Butler, Analogy, part n, chap, ui— "The only question concerning the truth of Chris- 
tianity is. whether it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended with every dr- 
cumstance which we should have looked for; and concerning the authority of Script- 
ure, whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort, and so 
promulgated, as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revela- 
tion should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor 
various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor any 
other things of the like kind, though they had been much more considerable than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unless the prophets, apostles, or 
our Lord had promised that the book containing the divine revelation should be secure 
from these things." W. Bobertson Smith : " If I am asked why I receive the Scriptures 
as the word of God and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the 
Eatheis of the Protestant church : ' Because the Bible is the only record of the redeem- 
ing love of God ; because in the Bible alone I find Gk>d drawing nigh to men in Jesus 
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Christ, and deolarinflr bis will for our salvation. And the reoord I know to be true bf 
the witness of his Spirit In my heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God 
himself Is able to speak such words to my souL" The gospel of Jesus Christ istte 
Smo^ Arytf^voy Of the Almighty. See Marous Dods, The Blblia, Its Origin and Nature; 
Bowne, The Immanence of Ood, fi6-l]& 

y« ObTBOZIOHS to THH DoCCBIinB 07 IZiHFIBATIOK. 

In ooimeotion with a divine-human work like the Bible^ insoluble diffi- 
culties may be expected to present themselves. So long, howerer, as its 
inspiration is sustained by competent and sufficient evidence, these difficul- 
ties cannot justly prevent our full acceptance of the doctrine, any more than 
disorder and mystery in nature warrant us in setting aside the proofis of its 
divine authorship. These difficulties are lessened with time ; some have 
ahready disappeared ; many may be due to ignorance, and may be removed 
hereafter ; those which are permanent may be intended to stimulate inquiry 
and to discipline faith. 

It is noticeable that the common objections to inspiration ore urged, not 
so much against the religious teaching of the Scriptures, as against certain 
errors in secular matters which are supposed to be interwoyen with it But 
if these are proved to be errors indeed, it will not necessarily overthrow 
the doctrine of inspiration; it will only compel us to give a larger place 
to the human element in the composition of the Scriptures, and to regard 
them more exclusively as a text-book of religion. As a rule of religious 
faith and practice, they will still be the infallible word of God. The Bible 
is to be judged as a book whose one aim is man's rescue from sin and 
reconciliation to Ood, and in these respects it will still be found a reoord 
of substantial truth. This will appear more fully as we examine the objec- 
tions one by one. 

** The Bcriptures are given to teach us, not how the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven." Their aim Is oertalnly not to teach science or history, except so far as science 
Or history is essential to their moral and religious purpose. Certain of their doctrines, 
like the vlrgin-blrth of Christ and his bodily resurrection, are historical facts, and cer- 
tain facts, like that of creation, are also doctrines. With regard to these great facts, 
we claim that Inspiration has given us accounts that are essentially trustworthy, what- 
ever may be their imperfections In detalL To undermine the sclentiflc trustworthiness 
of the Indian Yedas is to undermine the religion which they teach. But this only 
because their scientific doctrine Is an essential part of their religious teaching. In the 
Bible, religion Is not dependent upon physical science. The Scriptures aim only to 
declare the oreatorshlp and lordship of the personal God. The method of his working 
may be described piotorially without affecting this substantial truth. The Indian cos- 
mogonies, on the other hand, polytheistic or pantheistic as they are, teach essential 
untruth, by describing the origin of things as due to a series of senseless transforma- 
tions without basis of will or wisdom. 

So long as the diificultles of Scripture are difficulties of form rather than substance, 
of its Incidental features rather than Its main doctrine, we may say of its obscurities as 
Isocrates said of the work of Heraclitus: "What I understand of it is so excellent 
that I can draw conclusions from it concerning what I do not understand." ^ It Ben- 
gel finds things in the Bible too hard for his critical faculty, he finds nothing too hard 
for his believing faculty." With John Smyth, who died at Amsterdam In 1S\2, we may 
say : " I profess I have changed, and shall be ready still to change, for the better " ; and 
with John Bobinson, in his farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers : ^^ I am verily per- 
suaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth from his holy word." See 
Luthardt, Saving Truths, 206 ; Phillppl, Olaubenslehre, 206 sq. ; Bap. Rev., April, 1881 : 
art. by O. P. Baches ; Cardinal Newman, in 19th Century, Feb. IBSi. 
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1. Errors in matters of Science. 
Upon this objection we remark : 

( a ) We do not admit the ezistenoe of aoientifio error in the Scripture. 
What ifl charged as such is simply tmth presented in popular and impres- 
saye forms. 

The common mind receiyes a more correct idea of unfamiliar foots when 
these are narrated in phenomenal language and in summary form than 
when th^ are described in the abstract terms and in the exact detail of 



Hie Scripture writers unooiiscioaBly observe Herbert Spenoer's principle of style: 
Xoonomj of the reader's or hearer's attentioii,— the more energy is expended upon the 
farm the less there remains to grapple with the substance ( Essays, 1-47). Wendt, 
Ttaohinff of Jesus, 1:130, brings out the principle of Jesus' style: ** The greatest clear- 
ness in the smallest compass." Hence Scripture uses the phrases of common life 
rather than scientiflc terminology. Thus the language of appearance is probably used 
in G«B. 7: 19— "ill tha Ugk mmntaios tkat vtn nsdor the vkole kMTm mn oofTwad"— such would be the 
appearance, even if the deluge were local instead of universal ; in JoiL 10: i2» 18— "ud tk« 
nn stood itiU " — such would be the appearance, even if the sun's rays were merely ref rac- 
ted so as p ret e rnatnrally to lengthen the day; inPii.tt:l— "TiMvwIdalMiBOitiUiikod, th&tit 
aiiiietboBOTod"~su6his the appearance, even though the earth turns on its axis and 
moves round the sun. In narrative, to substitute for " sunset " some sdentlflc descrip- 
tion would divert attention from the main subject. Would it be preferable, in the 
O. T., if we should read : ** When the revolution of the earth upon its axis caused the rays 
of the solar liiminary to impinge horizontally upon the retina, Iiuo vont oat to noditato" ( Gon. 
24:63)7 ^*Le secret d'ennuyer est de tout dire." Charles Dickens, in his American 
Notes, 72, describes a prairie sunset: "The decline of day here was very gorgeous, 
tinging the firmament deeply with red and gold, up to the very keystone of the arch 
above us " ( quoted by Ho vey. Manual of Christian Theology, 97 )• Did Dickens there- 
fore believe the firmament to be a piece of solid masonry ? 

Canon Driver rejects the Bible story of creation because the distinctions made by 
modem science cannot be found in the primitive Hebrew. He thinks the fluid state of 
the earth's substance should have been called ** surging chaos," instead of " vitart" ( Gon. 
1:2). "An admirable phrase for modem and cultivated minds," replies Mr. Gladstone, 
^*but a phrase that would have left the pupils of the Mosaic writer in exactly the con- 
dition out of which it was his purpose to bring them, namely, a state of utter ignorance 
and iiftrimflaa^ with posslbly a little ripple of bewilderment to boot " : see Sunday School 
Times, April Sft, 180a The fallacy of holding that Scripture gives in detail all the facts 
connected with a historical narrative has led to many curious arguments. The Gre- 
gorian Calendar which makes the year begin in January was opposed by representing 
that Bve was tempted at the outset by an apple, which was possible only in case the 
year began in September ; see Thayer, Change of Attitude towards the Bible, 46. 

( 6 ) It is not necessary to a proper view of inspiration to suppose that 
the homan authors of Scriptore had in mind the proper scientifio interpre- 
tation of the natural events they recorded. 

It is enough that this was in the mind of the inspiring Spirit Through 
the comparatively narrow conceptions and inadequate langua ge of the 
Scripture writers, the Spirit of inspiration may have secured the expres- 
sion of the truth in such germinal form as to be intelligible to the times 
in which it was first published, and yet capable of indefinite expansion as 
science should advance. In the miniature picture of creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and in its power of adjusting itself to every advance of 
scientific investigation, we have a strong proof of inspiration. 

The word " day" in flonHiB 1 is an instance of this general mode of expression. It would 
be absurd to teach early races, that deal only in small numbers, about the myriads of 
years of creation. The ohUd's object-lesson, with its graphic summary, conveys to his 
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mind more of truth than elaborate and exact statement would oonvej. Oonant ( C 
2 : 10 ) says of the description of Eden and its rivers : " Of oourse the anthor's object la 
not a minute topographical description, but a general and impreaslye conception as a 
whole." Yet the proffress of science oxily shows that these accounts are not less but 
more true than was supposed by those who first received them. Neither the Hindu 
Shasters nor any heathen cosmogony can bear such comparison with the results of 
science. Why change our Interpretations of Scripture so often ? Answer : We do not 
assume to be original teachers of science, but only to Interpret Scripture with the new 
lightswehave. See Dana, Manual of Geology, 741-746 ; Ouyot» In Bib. 8ac^l8S5:8SI; 
Dawson, Story of Earth and Man, 32. 

This conception of early Scripture teaching as elementary and suited to the childbood 
of the race would make it possible, if the facts so required, to interpret the early cdiap- 
ters of Genesis as mythical or legendary. God might condescend to ^ Kindergarten tor^ 
mulas.** Goethe said that ** We should deal with children as God deals with us : we are 
happiest under the influence of innocent delusions." Longfellow : " How beantSul is 
youth I how bright it gleams. With its illusions, aspirations, dreams I Book of begin- 
nings, story without end, Bach maid a heroine, and each man a friend I " We might 
hold with Goethe and with Longfellow, if we only excluded from God's teaching aU 
essential error. The narratives of Scripture might be addressed to the imagination, 
and so might take mythical or legendary form, while yet they conveyed substantial 
truth that could in no other way be so well apprehended by early man ; see Bobert 
Browning's poem, ** Development," in Asolando. The Koran, on the other hand, leaves 
no room for imagination, but fixes the number of the stars and declares the firmament 
to be solid. Henry Drummond : ^* Evolution has given us a new Bible. . • . The Bfble 
is not a book which has been made, —it has grown." 

Bagehot tells us that " One of the most remarkable of Father Newman's Oxford ser- 
mons explains how science teaches that the earth goes round the sun, and how Script- 
ure teaches that the sun goes round the earth ; and it ends by advising the discreet 
believer to accept both." This is mental bookkeeping by double entiy ; see Maokintoah, 
in Am. Jour. Theology, Jan. 1809 : 41. Lenormant, in Oontemp. Bev., Nov. 1879 —^ While 
the tradition of the deluge holds so considerable a place in the legendary memories of 
all branches of the Aryan race, the monuments and original texts of Egypt, with their 
many oosmogonic speculations, have not afforded any, even distant, allusion to this 
cataclysm." Lenormant here wrongly assumed that the language of Scripture is sden- 
tiflc language. If it is the language of appearance, then the deluge may be a local and 
not a universal catastrophe. G. F. Wrights Ice Age in North America, suggests that 
the numerous traditions of the deluge may have had their origin in the enormous 
fioods of the receding glacier. In South-western Queensland, the standard guage at 
the Meteorological Office registered lOi, 20, 85|t IQt inches of rainfall, in all 77i inches, 
in four successive days, 

(c) It may be safely said that scienoe has not yet shown any fairly 
interpreted passage of Soriptore to be nntme. 

With regard to the antiquity of the race, we may say that owing to the 
differences of reading between the Septoagint and the Hebrew there is room 
for doubt whether either of the received chronologies has the sanction of 
inspiration* Although science has made probable the existence of man 
Tipon the earth at a period preceding the dates assigned in these chronol- 
ogies, no statement of inspired Scripture is thereby proved false. 

Usher's scheme of chronology, on the basis of the Hebrew, puts the creation 4004 
years before Christ Hales*s, on the basis of the Septuagint, puts it 6411 B. 0. The 
Fathers followed the LXX. But the genealogies before and after the flood may pre- 
sent us only with the names of ** leading and representative men." Some of these 
names seem to stand, not for individuals, but for tribes, e. g,: Qm, 10 : 16 — where Canaan 
is said to have begotten the Jebusite and the Amorite; 89— Joktan begot Ophir and 
Havilah. InG«B.iO:fi, we read that BCIzraim belonged to thesons of Ham. ButMixraim 
is a dual, coined to designate the two parts. Upper and Lower Kgypt. Hence a son of 
Ham could not bear the name of Mizralm. Gen. 10 : 13 reads : "Aad Miania Ugai Lndim.** But 
Ludlm is a plural form. The word signifies a whole nation, and ** Ugat " is not employed 
in a literal sense^ So in tomi 15,16: ^'OaiiMab^ . . . tke Jelraato," a tribe; the ancestors of 
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I 
wtalofa would have been oaUed Jebus. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, however, are names, 
not of tribes or nations, but of individual ; see Prof. Bdward KOnig, of Bonn, In 8. S. 
Times, Deo. li, 1901. B. Q. Robinson : ** We may pretty safely go back to the time of 
Abraham, but no further." Bib. Sao, 1880 : 408 —*' The Usts in QenesiB may relate to 
families and not to individoala.** 

G. F. Wright, Ant. and Origin of Human Race, lect n— ** When in David's time it 
la said that ^Oibnd, tk« m rfQtnhan, Oe nb rf Mmm, vu ralar otw tke tretniw' (i (hnn. 28:16; 
86: M ), Gershom was the immediate son of Moses, but Shebuel was separated by many 
generations from Gerahom. So when Beth is said to have begotten Enosh when he was 
106 years old (9aa. 5:6), It is, according to Hebrew usage, capable of meaning that Enosh 
was descended from the branch of Seth's Une which set off at the 105th year, with any 
number of intermediate links omitted." The appearance of completeness in the text 
may be due to alteration of the text in the course of centuries ; see Bib. Com., 1 : 80. 
In the phrase *' Jens Christ, ths nb rf Hftvid, tks m «f ibnkam" (lat 1:1) tUrty-eight to forty 
generations are omitted. It may be so in some of the Old Testament genealogies. 
There is room for a hundred thousand years, if necessary ( Ck)nant ). W. H. Green, in 
Bib. Sao., April, 1800 : 808, and in Independent, Jime 18, 1801 — " The Scriptures furnish 
lis with no data for a chronological computation prior to the life of Abraham. The 
Hcsaio records do not fix, and were not intended to fix, the precise date of the Flood 
or of the Creation . . . They give a series of specimen lives, with appropriate numbers 
attached, to show by selected examples what was the original term of human life. To 
make them a complete and continuous record, and to deduce from them the antiquity 
of the race, is to put them to a use they were never intended to serve." 

Comparison with secular history also shows that no such length of time as 100,000 
years for man^ existence upon earth seems necessary. Rawllnson, In Jour. Christ. 
Philosophy, 1888 : 880-884, dates the beginning of the Chaldean monarchy at 2400 B. C. 
Lenormant puts the entrance of the SanskriUc Indians into Hindustan at 8500 B. C. 
The earliest Yedas are between 1800 and 1000 B. C. (Max MUller). OaU of Abraham, 
probably 1046 B. C. Chinese history possibly began as early as 8866 B. C. (Legge). 
The old Empire in Egypt possibly began as early as8650 B. C. Rawllnson puts the flood 
at 8800 B. C and adds 9000 years betireen the deluge and the creation, making the age 
of the world 1886 + 8000 +8000 -7486. S. R. Pattlson, in Present Day Tracts, 8 : no. 18, 
concludes that ** a term of about 8000 years is warranted by deductions from history, 
geology, and Scripture." See also Duke of Argyll, Primeval Man, 76-188; Cowles on 
Genesis, 40-80; Dawson, FoJasU Men, 816; Hicks, in Bap. Rev., July, 1884 (16000 years); 
Z(Sckler, Urgeechidite der Erde und dee Menschen, 187-168, On the critical side, see 
Crocker, The New Bible and its Uses, 80-108. 

Evidence of a geological nature seems to be accumulating, which tends to prove 
man's advent upon earth at least ten thousand years ago. An arrowhead of tempered 
copper and a number of human bones were found In the Rocky Point mines, near GU- 
man, Colorado, 460 fCet beneath the surfiice of the earth, embedded In a vein of silver- 
bearing ore. More than a hundred dollars worth of ore clung to the bones when they 
were removed from the mine. On the age of the earth and the antiquity of man, see 
G. F. Wright, Man and the Glacial Epoch, lectures iv and x, and in McClure's Magar 
sine, June, 1901, and Bib. Sac, 1908 : 81~ '* Charles Darwin first talked about 800 million 
years as a mere trifle of geologic time. His son George limits It to GO or 100 million ; 
Croll and Young to 60 or 70 million; Wallace to 88 million; Lord Kelvin to 84 
million; Thompson and Newcomb to only 10 mllUon." Sir Archibald Geikie, at the 
British Ajasodatlon at Dover in 1890, said that 100 million years sufficed for that small 
portion of the earth's history which Is registered in the stratified rocks of the crust. 

Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 188, considers vegetable life to have existed on the 
planet for at least 100 million years. Warren Upham, in Pop. Science Monthly, Dec 
1803 : 153— ** How old is the earth ? 100 million years." D. G. Brinton, in Forum, Deo. 
1888 : 454, puts the minimum limit of man's existence on earth at 60,000 years. G. F. 
Wright does not doubt that man's presence on this continent was preglaoial, say eleven 
or twelve thousand years ago. He asserts that there has been a subsidence of Central 
Aaia and Southern Russia since man's advent, and that Arctic seals are still found in 
Lake Baikal in Siberia. While he grants that Egyptian civilization may go back to 
6000 B. C he holds that no more than 6000 or 7000 years before this are needed as prepara- 
tion for history. Le Conte, Elements of Geology, 618 — ** Men saw the great glaciers of 
the second glacial epoch, but there is no reliable evidence of their existence before the 
first glacial epoch. Deltas, implements, lake shores, waterfalls, Indicate only 7000 to 
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10,000 yean.'* Beoent oalculatioiis of Prof. Prestwiclv. the most eminent livfiiff geolo- 
gist of Great Britain, tend to bring the close of the glacial ^x>oh down to within 10,000 
or 15,000 years. 

{d) Even if error in matters of sdenoe were foond in Soriptarey it would 
not disproYe inspiration, since inspiration concerns itself with science only 
so fiur as correct scientific views are necessary to morals and religion* 

Great harm results from identifying Christian doctrine with spedllc theories of the 
universe. The Boman church held that the revolution of the sun around the earth 
was taught In Scripture, and that Christian faith required the condeomation of Gali- 
leo ; John Wesley thought Christianity to be Inseparable from a belief In witchcraft : 
oppoeers of the higher criticism regard the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateu(di as 
^'artlculua stantiB vel cadentis eodesise." We mistake greatly when we link Inspi- 
ration with BolentUic doctrine. The purpose of Scripture is not to teach science, but to 
teach religion, and, with the exception of God's ci'eatorshlp and preserving agency In 
the universe, no sdentlflc truth is essential to the system of Christian doctrine. Inspi- 
ration might leave the Scripture writers in poesessioa of the sdentiflo Ideas of their 
time, while yet they were empowered correctly to declare both ethical and religious 
truth. A right spirit Indeed gains some insight Into the meaning of nature, and so the 
Scripture writers seem to be preserved from incorporating into their productions 
much of the sdentlflc error of their day. But entire freedom from such ecxor must 
not be regarded as a necessary accompaniment of inspiration. 

2. Errors in mattera of History, 

To this objection we reply : 

(a) What are charged as such are often mere mistakes in traDsarq>tion, 
and have no force as arguments against inspiration, unless it can first be 
shown that inspired documents are by the very fact of their inspiration 
exempt from the operation of those laws which affect the transmission of 
pther ancient documents. 

We have no right to expect that the inspiration of the original writer wHl be followed 
by a miracle in the case of every copyist. Why believe in infallible copyists, more than 
in inffeUllble printers ? God educates us to care for his word, and for its correct trans- 
mission. Beverence has kept the Scriptures more free from various readings than 
are other ancient manuscripts. None of the existing variations endanger any impor- 
tant article of faith. Yet some mistakes in transcription there probably are. In 1 Chm. 
82 : 14, Instead of 100,000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of sUver (—$3,760,000,000), 
Joeephus divides the sum by ten. Dr. Howard Osgood : " A French writer, Bevlllout, 
has accounted for the differing niunbers in Kings and Chronicles, just as he accounts 
for the same differences in Egyptian and Assyrian later accounts, by the change in the 
value of money and debasement of issues. He shows the change all over Western 
Asia.'* Per contra, see Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 4S. 

In % GkrsD. 18 :8, 17, where the numbers of men in the armies of little Palestine axe 
stated as 400,000 and 800,000, and 600,000 are said to have been slain In a single battle, 
*' some ancient copies of the Yulgate and Latin translations of Josephus have 40,000, 
80,000, and 60,000 " ; see Annotated Paragraph Bible, in loco. In 2 Chnm. 17 : 14-19^ Jehosha- 
phat's army aggregates 1,100,000, besides the garrisons of his fortresses. It Is 
possible that by errors in transcription these numbers have been multiplied by ten. 
Another explanation however, and perhaps a more probable one, is given under (d) 
below. Similarly, compare 1 Sam. 6 : 19, where 50,070 are slain, with the 70 of Joeephus ; 
28an. 8 : 4— "1,700 hamnMn," withl Clirm 18 : 4— "7,000 lumemen"; ftther 9: 16— 76,000 slain by the 
Jews, with LXX-16,000. In Mat. 87: 9, we have "Jtnmiak" for "Zaohariah"— this Oalvln 
allows to be a mistake ; and, if a mistake, then one made by the first copyist, for it 
appears In all the undals, all the manuscriptB and all the versions except the Sjrriac 
Peshlto where it is omitted, evidently on the authority of the individual transcriber 
and translator. In A«te 7 : 16~" tlw tomb ttt&t ibrabam boaght " •» Hackett regards " ibrabam" as 
aclerloal error for "Jacob" (compare Otn. 88:18^ 19). See Bible Ooql,8:166, 248, 8S1« 
817. 
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( & ) Other so-called errors are to be explained as a permiBBible use of 
ronnd nnmbers, which cannot be denied to the sacred writers except npon 
the principle that mathematical accnraoy was more important than the 
general impression to be secured by the narratiYe. 

In loBbm 85 :^ we read that there f^ Id the plii«rue 24,000 ;10orMO: 8 flays 88,00a The 
actual number was poaaibly somewhere between the two. Upon a similar principle, we 
do not sample to celebrate the LandlDsr of the Pilgrims on December 22nd and the 
birth of Christ on December 25th. We apeak of the battle of Bunker Hill, although at 
Bunker Hill no battle was really fought. In Ix. 12 : 40; 41, the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt is declared to be 480 years. Yet Paul, in 6aL 8:17, says that the giying of the law 
through Moses was 490 years after the call of Abraham, whereas the caU of Abraham 
took place 215 years before Jacob and his sons went down into Bgypt, and Paul should 
have said 646 years Instead of 430. Frans Delitasch : ** The Hebrew Bible counts four 
centuries of Egyptian sojourn ( taL 15 : 18-16 ), more accurately, 480 years ( Ix. 12 : 40 ); but 
according to the LXX ( Ix. 12 : 40 ) this number comprehends the sojourn in Oanaan and 
Egypt, so that 215 years come to the pilgrimage in Canaan, and 216 to the servitude In 
Egypt This kind of calculation is not exclusively Hellenistic ; it is also found in the 
oldest Palestinian Midrash. Paul stands on this side In Gal. 8 : 17, making, not the immi- 
gration into Egypt, but the covenant with Abraham thet«mi4nii8 a quo of the 480 years 
which end in the Exodus from Egypt and in the legislation ** ; see also Hovey, Com. on 
GaL 8 : 17. It was not Paul's purpose to write chronology ,~ so he may follow the LZX, 
and call the time between the promise to Abraham and the giving of the law to Moses 
480 years, rather than the actual 000. If he had given the larger number, it might have 
led to perplexity and discussion about a matter which had nothing to do with the vital 
question in hand. Inspiration may have employed current though inaccurate state- 
ments as to matters of history, because they were the best available means of impress- 
ingnponmen^ minds truth of a more Important sort. In GtB. iS:18tlie 480yeaniB 
called in round numbers 400 years, and so in icto 7 : 1 

( c) Diversities of statement in aooonnts of the same event, so long as 
they tonch no sabetantial tmth, may be dne to the meagreness of the 
nanative, and might be folly explained if some single &ust^ now unrecorded, 
were only known. To explain these apparent discrepancies woold not only 
be beside the purpose of the record, but would destroy one valuable 
evidence of the independence of the several writers or witnesses. 

On the Stokes trial, the Judge spoke of two apparently conflicting testimonies as 
neither of them necessarily false. On the difEbrence between Matthew and Luke as 
tothesoene of the Sermon on the Mount(Iat.5:i;e/.Uka6:17) see Stanley, filDai and 
Palestine, 800. As toone blind man or two (■•180:80; e/.Lalui8:85}seeBli8S, Oom.on 
Luke, 275, and Gardiner, in Bib. Sac, July, 1879 : 518, 614 ; Jesus may have healed the blind 
men during a day^s excursion from Jericho, and it might be described as ** when they 
went out," or '' as they drew nigh to Jericho.** Prof. M. B. Biddle : " Liikt 18 : 35 describes 
the general movement towards Jerusalem and not the precise detail precediagthe mir- 
acle ; Kit 80 : 30 intimates that the miracle occurred during an excursion from the dty,— 
Luke afterwards telling of the final departure ** ; Calvin holds to two meetings ; Qodet 
to two cities ; if Jesus healed two blind men, he certainly healed one, and Luke did not 
need to mention more than one, even if he knew of both ; see Broadus on lat 80 : 30. In 
■at 8 : 88, where MaUhew has two demoniacs at Oadara and Luke has only one at Qeraaa, 
Broadus supposes that the village of Qerasa belonged to the territory of the city of 
Oadara, a few miles to the Southeast of the lake, and he quotes the case of Lafayette : 
^ In the year 1834 Lafayette visited the United States and was welcomed with honors 
and pageants. Some historians will mention only Lafayette, but others wHI relate the 
same visit as made and the same honors as enjoyed by two persons, namely, Lafay- 
ette and his son. WiU not both be right? ** On Christ*s last Passover, see Bobinson, 
Harmony, 212 ; B. H. Sears, Fourth Ocspel, Appendix A ; Edershelm, Ute and Times 
of the Messiah, 8: 607. Augustine: **Looationesvari8B,sed noncontrarise: divera8B,sed 
non adverssd.*' 

Bartletti in Princeton Rev., Jan. 1880 : 40, 47, gives the following modem illustrations : 
Winslow's Journal (of Plymouth Plantation) speaks of a ship sent out '^by Master 
Thomas Weston.** But Bradford In his far briefer narrative of the matter, mentioow li 
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as •0iit*'tqriir.Weiton and another.** J(AnAjdams,lnlilsl6ttera.teD8tfae8eoi7oftlie 
daughter of OtiB abont her Jaiher^ dertniction of hip own maniMinrtpla. AtonetiDie 
be makes her say: **In one of hto unhappy moments he ooromlttod them all to the 
flames '^ yet, In the second lettsr, she is made tony that "* he was seyeral days In doinr 
it.** One newspaper says: President Hayes attended the Bennington oentemdil; 
another newspaper says: the President and Mrs. Hayes: athird: the PresldBnt and bia 
Cabinet; a fourth: the President, Mis. Hayes and a majoilty of his Cabinet. Aiehibald 
Forbes, tn his aooount of Napoleon III at Sedan, points out an agreement of narratiTes 
as to the salient points, oombined with ^ the hopelesi and bewildering dlsorepanolesas 
to details,** even as these are reported by eye-witnesses, indudlng Mmij^^ Btsmarcik. 
and Qeoeral Sheridan who was on the ground, as well as otheriL 

Thayer, Change of Attitude, 62, speaks of Luke's ** plump anaohroiusm In the matter 
ofTheudas*'— i«li5:M— "hrbiCmtk«i4A7BrMi«|1hniiu.** Josephu8,Antlqultiea, 20:5:1, 
mentionsan Insorreotionary Theudas, but tiiedate and other incidents do not agree with 
thoeeofLnke. Josephus however may have mistaken the date as easily as Lake, or he 
may refer to another man of the same name. Tlie inscription on the Cross fe given in 
■tfkl5:M,as"lteIiic«ftk«Jnn"; lnlak«a:3i; as **TUfiiaeKuf «rtk«lm'*; inliin:»;« 
•<TUsiiJ«utk«Iiig«ftteJnn";and In loki 19:11, as ''tau «r ItMnlhtteliig aftteJ^i." The 
entire superscription, In Hebrew, Oreek and Latln« may have contained every woid 
given by the several evangelists combined, and mayhaveread**ThislsJesu8of Naaa- 
zeth, the King of the Jews," and eaoh separate report may be entirely oorreot so fkrai 
Itgoes. See, onthegeneralsolxJeotkHaleytAllegedlMsorepanaSes; fisher, Beginnings 
of Christianity, 4ai-4U. 

(d) While hisioriofil and aaraluBological diaooveity in many important 
partioalan goes to sustain the general ooneotness of the Soriptore naR»- 
tiTeSy and no statement essential to the moral and zeligions tattWhit^g of 
Soriptare has been invalidated, inspiration is still oonsiBtent with mnoh 
imperfection in historioal detail and ita nanatiTes **do not seem to be 
exempted from possibilities of error." 

The words last quoted are those of Sanday. In his Hampton Lectures on Inspiration, 
400, he remarks that ** Inspiratl<m belongs to the historical books rather as conveying a 
leilgious lesson, than as histories: rather as interpreting, than as narrating plain matter 
of fact. The crucial issue is that In these last respects they do not seem to be exempted 
from posribilities of error.** R. Y . Foster, Systematic Theology, ( Cumberland Presby- 
terian): The Scripture writers'^ were not inspired to do otherwise than to take tliese 
statements as they found them." Inerrancy is not freedom from misstatements, but 
from error defined as ** that which misleads in any serious or important sense.'* When 
we compare the accounts of 1 and S AriBid« with those of 1 andl Ixngt we find In the for- 
mer an ejnggeratlon of numbers, a suppreasion of material unfavorable to the writer^ 
purpose, and an emphasis upon that which is favorable, that contrasts strongly with 
the method of the latter. These characteristics are so continuous that the theory of 
mistakes In transcription does not seem sufAdent to account for the facts. The 
author^ aim was to draw out the religious lessons of the story, and historical details 
are to him of comparative unimportance. 

H. P. Smith, Bib. SchoUrship and In8piration,106— "^ Inspiration did not coneot the 
Chronicler's historical point of view, more than it corrected his sdentiflc point of view, 
which no doubt made the earth the centre of the solar system. It therefore left him 
open to receive documents, and to use them, which ideaUaed the history of the past, 
and described David and Solomon according to the ideas of later times and the priestly 
' (Disss. Davld*s sins are omitted, and numbers are multiplied, to give greater dignity to 
the earlier kingdom.*' As Tennyson^ Idylls of the King give a nobler picture of King 
Arthur, and a more definite aspect to his history, than actual records justify, yet the 
picture teaches great moral and religious lessons, so the Chronicler seems to have man- 
ipulated his material in the Interest of religion. Matters of arithmetio were minor 
matters. **MaJorIbuslntentusest.*' 

B. G. Robinson : '* The numbers of the Bible are oharacteclstio of a semi-barbarous 
age. The writers took care to guess enoufi^ The tendency of such an age is always 
to exaggerate." Two JTormoaan savages divide five pieces between them by taking two 
apiece and throwing one away. The lowest tribes can count only with the fingers of 
their hands; when they use their toes as well, it marks an advance hi otvUlsatiOD. To 
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tlie modem obM a hundred 1b Jiist as mreat a number as a million. So the early Script- 
ures seem to use numbers with a childlike Ignorance as to their meaning. Hundreds 
of thousands can be substituted for tens of thousands, and the substitution seems 
only a proper tribute to the dignity of the subject. Gore, In Lux Mundl, 858—** This 
<was not oonsdous peryecsion, but unconscious Idealizing of history, the reading back 
Into past records of a ritual development which was really later. Inspiration excludes 
oonadons deception, but it appears to be quite consistent with this sort of idealizing ; 
always supposing that the result read back into the earlier history does represent the 
xeal purpose of Ood and only anticipates the realization.** 

There are some who contend that these historical Imperftetlons are due to transcrip- 
tion and that they did not belong to the original documents. WattB, New Apologetic, TU 
111, when asked what is gained by contending for infallible original autographs if they 
have been since corrupted, replies : ^ Just what we gain by contending for the original 
perfection of human nature, though man has since corrupted it. We must beUeve 
God^ own testimony about his own work. God may permit others to do what, as a 
holy righteous God, he cannot do himself." When the objector declares it a matter of 
little consequence whether a pair of trousers were or were not originally perfect, so 
long as they are badly rent just now. Watts replies: **The tailor who made them 
would probably prefer to have it understood that the trousers did not leave his shop in 
their present forlorn condition. God drops no stitches and sends out no imperfect 
work." Watts however seems dominated by an a priori theory of inspiration, which 
blinds him to the actual fbcts of the Bible. 

Bvans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 40— "Does the present error destroy the 
inspiration of the Bible as we have it? No. Then why should the oriainal error destroy 
the inspiration of the Bible, as it was first given? There are spots on yonder sun; do 
they stop its being the sun? Why, the sun is all the more a sun for the spots. Sothe 
Bible." Inspiration seems to have permitted the gathering of such material as was at 
hand, very much as a modem editor might oonstruot his account of an army move- 
ment from the reports of a number of observers : or as a modem historian might com- 
bine the records of a past age withall their imperfections of detalL In the case of the 
Scr^ture writers, however, we maintain that inspiration has permitted no sacrifice of 
moral and religious truth in the completed Scripture, but has woven its historical 
material together into an organic whole which teaches all the facts essential to the 
knowledge of Christ and of salvation. 

When we come to examine in detail what purport to be historical narratives, we 
must be neither credulous nor sceptical, but simply candid and open-minded. With 
regard fOr example to the great age of the Old Testament patriarchs, we are no more 
warranted in rejecting the Scripture accounts upon the ground that life in later times 
is so much shorter, than we are to reject the testimony of botanists as to trees of the 
Sequoia flEunily between four and itve hundred teet high, or the testimony of geolo- 
gists as to Saurians a himdred feet long, upon the ground that the trees and reptiles 
with whidi we are acquainted are so much smaller. Every species at its introduction 
seems to exhibit the maximum of size and vitality. Weismann, Heredity, 6, 80— 
" Whales live some hundreds of years ; elephants two hundred — their gestation taking 
two years. Giants prove that the plan upon which man is constraoted can also be 
carried out on a scale far larger than the normal one." B. Bay Lankester, Adv. of 
Science, S0M87, S36— agrees with Weismann in his general theory. Sir George Gome- 
wall Lewis long denied centeoarism, but at last had to admit it. 

Charles I>udley Warner, in Harper's Magazine, Jan. 18W, gives instances of men 187, 
110, and 18B years old. The German Haller asserts that *'the ultimate limit of human 
Ufedoesnot exceed two centuries: to fix the exact number of years isexceedingly 
diificult.'* J. Norman Lookyer, in Nature, regards the years of the patriarchs as lunar 
years. Ill Egypt, the sun being used, the unit of time was a year; but in Ghaldea, the 
unit of time was a month, for the reason that the standard of time was the moon. 
Divide the numbers by twelve, and the lives of the patriarchs come out very much the 
same length with lives at the present day. We may ask, however, how this theory 
would work in shortening the lives bctwoen Noah and Moses. On the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, see Lord Harvey, Genealogies of our Lord, and his art in Smiths 
Bible Diotlonary; per contro, see Andrews, life of Christ, 56 SQ. On Qulrinius and the 
enrollment for taxation ( Uka 2 : 8 ), see Pres. Woolsey, in New Bnglander, ISao. On the 
general subject, see BawUnson, Historical Evidences, and esny In Modem Scepticism, 
published by Christian Bvidenoe Society, 1: M; Orooker, New Bible and New Uses, 
1QB-1». 
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8. .Errors in Morality, 

(a) Whafc are charged as such are sometiiiiee evil acts and words of good 
men — words and acts not sanctioned bj God These are narrated by the 
inspired writers as simple matter of history, and snbseqnent resnltsy or the 
story itself, is left to point the moral of the tale. 

Instanoes of this sort are Noah's druckennesB ( Gen. 9 : 8M7) ; Lot's Snoesfc (9aa. 11:80-18); 
Jaoob't fUsebood ( G«L r : 19-M ); David's aduJtory ( 2 flfcm. 11 : M ); Feter'B dei^ 
18-75 ). See Lee, losplratloii, 266, note. Bather's vindictlyeDeBS is not oommended, nor 
are the chuactera of the Book of Esther said to have acted in ohedience to a divine 
oommand. Crane, Beligion of To-morrow, 241— ** In law and psalm and prophecy we 
behold the influence of Jehovah working as leaven amon^ a primitive and barbarous 
people. Contemplating the Old Scriptures In this light, they become luminous with 
divinity, and we are furnished with the principle by which to discriminate between the 
divine and the human in the book. Particularly in David do we see a rugsed, half- 
civiiized, kingly man, full of gross errors, fleshly and impetuous, yet permeated with a 
divine Spirit that lifts him, struggling, weepiug, and warring, up to some of the lofti- 
est conceptions of Deity which the mind of man has conceived. As an angelic being, 
David is a caricature ; as a man of Qod, as an example of Ood moving upon and raising 
up a most human man, he is a splendid example. The proof that the church Is of God, 
is not its ImpeooabiUty, but its progress." 

( 6 ) Where evil acts appear at first sight to be sanctioned, it is frequently 
some right intent or accompanying virtue, rather than the act itself, upon 
which commendation is bestowed. 

As Bahab's faith, not her duplicity (Joik 8: 1-81: e/.Iib.ll: 81 and hmmU 85); Jael's 
patriotism, not her treachery (JndgM 4 : 17-28; e/. 5: 84 ). Or did they cast in tlieir lot 
with Israel and use the common stratagems of war ( see next paragraph ) ? Herder: 
"* The limitations of the pupil are also limitations of the teacher." While Dean Stanley 
praises Solomon for tolerating idolatry, James Martineau, Study, 8: 137, remarks: *Ut 
would be a ridiculous pedantry to apply the Protestant pleas of private judgment to 
such communities as andent Egypt and Assyria. ... It is the survival of coercion, 
after consotonce has been bom to supersede it« that shocks and rsrolts us in persecu- 
tion." 

( c ) Certain commands and deeds are sanctioned as relatiTely jnst — 
expressions of jnstioe such as the age conld comprehend, and are to be 
judged as parts of a progressively nnfolding system of morality whose key 
and oahnination we have in Jesus Christ. 

Il 80:85— "I gaTt ItoB itatnte th&t van Birt gwd " — as Moses' permisBlon of divorce and 
retBliation(8ni84:l;c/.]ht.5:8i,38; 19:7-8. lx.8i:84; c/. llftt.5:88.89). Compare Elijah's 
calling down fire from heaven ( 8 L 1 : 10-18) with Jesus' refusal to do the same, and 
his Intimation that the spirit of Elijah was not the spirit of Christ (Lvki 9 : 68-56 ) ; c/. 
Mattheson, Moments on the Mount, 268-256, on Kit 17: 8— "Jens only": **The strength 
of Ellas paled before him. To shed the blood of enemies requires less strength than to 
shed one's own blood, and to conquer by fire is easier than to conquer by love." Hovey : 
** In divine revelation, it is first starlight, then dawn, finally day.** George Washing- 
ton once gave directions for the transportation to the West Indies and the sale there of 
a refractory negro who had given him trouble. This was not at variance with the 
best morality of his time, but it would not suit the improved ethical standards of to- 
day. The use of force rather than moral suasion is sometimes needed by children and 
by barbarians. We may Illustrate by the Sunday School scholar^s unmliness which 
was cured by his chiSBmates during the week. " What did you say to him ? '* asked the 
teacher. ** We did n't say nothing ; we just punched his head for him." This was Old 
Testament righteousness. The appeal in the O. T. to the hope of earthly rewards was 
suitable to a stage of development not yet instructed as to heaven and hell by the com- 
ing and work of Christ; compare II 80 : 18 with Ktt. 5: 10 ; 85 : 46. The Old Testament 
aimed to fix In the mind of a selected people the idea of the unity and holiness of Ood ; 
in order to exterminate idolatry, much other teaching was postponed. See X'eabody, 
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BeUgion of Katnre, 45; Modej, Rulinff Ideas of Early Agee ; Oreen, in Presb. Quar., 
^prll,1877: 281-058; MoUyalne, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 888-868; Brit, and For. 
Byanir* Rev., Jan. 1878: 1-^; Martineau, Study, 8: 187. 

When therefore we find In the inspired song- of Deborah, the prophetess ( Jndgv 5 : M ), 
an allusion to the common spoils of war— "adaiMl, tvo damnlstoeTaryfliaa" orlnPtoy. Si: 
C^T—^OiTiitraicdriikkutoUBtkAtis nUj to pcriak, and viM nato tkt Uttar in miiL bt Ub arink, and 
fwgii Uapawty, and nmambar hia niaery no mora" — we do not need to maintain that these pas- 
sages furnish standards for our modem conduct Dr. Fisher calls the latter ** the worst 
adylce to a person in affliction, or dispirited by the loss of property.** They mark past 
stages in Ood*s providential leading of mankind. A higher stage indeed is already inti- 
matedin Prov.Sl: 4~'4tiaitoifbr]Diig8todxi]ikviiBk lor for yrisoaa tony, Wkaraiaatna^ drink?'* We 
see that God could use very imperfect instruments and could inspire very imperfect 
men. Many things were permitted for men's " kardnHi of keart " ( Hat 19 : 8 ). The Sermon 
on the Mount iB a great advance on the law of Moses (lai 6 : 21 ~ ** Ta kave keaid ttai it VM Mid 
totkanofaldtiiia'*; 6/.a— "BntlnyoBtoydn"). 

Robert G.IngeiBOll would have lost his stock In trade If Christlaiis had generally leo- 
ognlzed that revelation is gradual, and is completed only in Christ. This gradualness 
of revelation is conceded in the common phrase : " the new dispensatioD.** Abraham 
Lincoln showed his wisdom by never going far ahead of the common sense of the peo- 
ple. Ood similarly adapted his legislation to the capacities of each successive age. The 
command to Abraham to sacrifice his son ( Gen. 22 : 1-19) was a proper test of Abraham*s 
faith in a day when himian sacrifice violated no common ethical standard because the 
Hebrew, like the Roman,'* patria potestas ** did not regard the child as having a separate 
individuality, but included the child in the parent and made the child equally respons- 
ible for the parent's shi. But that very command was given only as a test of faith, and 
with the intent to make the intended obedience the occasion of revealing God's pro- 
vision of a substitute and so of doing away with human sacrifice for all future time. 
We may well imitate the gradualness of divine revelation in our treatment of dancing 
and of the liquor traffic. 

(d) God's righteous Bovereignty aflfbrds ihe key to other events. He has 
the right to do what he will with his own, and to punifih the transgressor 
when and where he will ; and he may jnstly make men the foretellers or 
executors of his purposes. 

Foretellers, as in the imprecatory Psalms (187: 9; ef. li 18: 16-18 and Jar. 50: 16, 29) ; 
executors, as in the destruction of the Ganaanltes ( Sani 7 : 2, 16). In the former case the 
Pgalm was not the ebullition of personal anger, but the expression of Judicial indigna^ 
tlon against the enemies of God. We must distinguish the substance from the form. 
The substance was the denunciation of God^s righteous judgments ; the form was 
taken from the ordinary customs of war in the PsaJmist^s time. See Park, in Bib. Sac, 
1868: 166; Oowles, Com. on Ps. 137; Perowne on Psalms, Introd., 61; Presb. andRef. 
Rev., 1807: 490-606; cf.tfoL 4: 14— *'tk«Iord vill nadv to Ub loooriiagto his vorks " -a proph- 
ecy, not a curse, aroatoo-ci, not ftro6wi}, as In A. Y. In the latter case, an exterminating 
war was only the benevolent surgery that amputated the putrid limb, and so saved the 
religions Ute of the Hebrew nation and of the after-world. Bee Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Essay on the Right Interpretation of Scripture; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 
11-24. 

Another Interpretation of these events has been proposed, which would make them 
iUustrations of the principle indicated in ( c ) above : B. G. Robinson, Christian Theol- 
ogy, 46— ** It was not the imprecations of the Psalm that were inspired of God, but his 
purposes and ideas of which these were by the times the necessary vehicle ; Just as the 
adultery of David was not by divine command, though through it the purpose of God 
as to Christ's descent was accomplished." John Watson ( Ian Maclaren \ Cure of Souls, 
148 — '* When the masBacre of the Canaanites and certain proceedings of David are flung 
in the fSoe of Christians, it is no longer necessary to fftll back on evasions or special 
pleading. It can now be frankly admitted that, from our standpoint in this year of 
grace, such deeds were atrocious, and that they never could have been according to the 
mind of God, but that they must be Judged by their date, and considered the defects of 
elementary moral processes. The Bible is vindicated, because it is, on the whole, a 
steady ascent, and because it culminates in Christ.** 

Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, 66— ** Abraham mistook the voice of 
ooDSdenoe, calling on him to consecrate his oi^ son to God, and interpreted it as • 
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oommand to slay hta son as a burnt off erinff. Israe l mtoii i t enireted hte rlgiiteoua Indlg- 
nation at the cruel and lustful rites of tlie Canaanitisb religion as a divine summons to 
destroy tbe worship by putting the worshipers to death ; a people undeveloped In moral 
Judgment oould not distinguish between f ormsl regulations respecting oamp-Ufe and 
eternal principles of righteousness, such as, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 
but embodied them in the same code, and seemed to regard them as of equal authority.** 
Wilkinson, Bpio of Paul, 281— "If so be such man, so placed . . . did Insome part 
That utterance make his own, profaning it. To be his vehicle for sense not meant By 
the august supreme inspiring Will " — i. e., putting some of his own sinful anger into 
God's calm predictions of J udgment. Oompare the stem last words of ** ZMlanik, tk* m if 
Jthoi«d«, tt« priMt *' when stoned to death in the temple court : "Ukank lo«k upu it uA nioin it" 
(SGhML 24:a0-«), with the last words of Jesus: "Fahlr.fDfsiTetkM,ffftk•7k]wvBotvtett^7^^ 
(Iak«a:34)andof8tephen:'*I«rd,U7Mitkiaaatotkw<ihtts»**(i«li7:60). 

( e ) Other apparent immoralitieB are due to nnwarraiited mteipretatioo& 
Symbol is sometimea taken for literal fact ; the language of irony is under- 
stood as sober affirmation ; the glow and freedom of Oriental description 
are judged by the unimpassioned style of Western literature ; appeal to 
lower motives is taken to exclude, instead of preparing for, the higher. 

In Imm i : 8, 8, the command to the prophet to marry a harlot was probably received 
and executed in vl8loii« and was Intended only as symbolic : compare J«. 25 : l5-i8---'*MB 
tUs MP . . . . ud mam aU tke utioiii • ... to intik," literal obedience would have made the 
prophet contemptible to those whom he would instruct, and would require so long a 
time as to weaken, if not destroy, the designed effect; see Ann. Par. Bible, in loco. In 
2 L 6: 19, BUsha^ deception, so caUed, was probably only ironical and benevolent; the 
enemy dared not resist, because they were completely in his power. In the Sag «f SdoBon, 
we have, as Jewish writers have always held, a highly-wrought dramatic desoripti<Bi of 
the union between Jehovaii and his people, which we must judge by Bsstem and not by 
Western literary standards. 

Francis W. Newman, in his Phases of Eaitb, accused even the New Testament of 
presendng low motives for human obedience. It is true that all right motives are 
appealed to, and some of these motives are of a higher sort than are others. Hope of 
heaven and fear of hell are not the highest motives, but they msy be employed as 
preliminary Incitements to action, even though only lovO for Ood and for holiness wlU 
ensure salvation. Such motives are urged both by Christ and by his apostles : Hat 6: as 
~ ' ' 1&7 ap f« 7«andTM treinrM ia kMTML ' ' ; iO : 28 •-- " ter Ub vho if abb t0 dHtroy b^ 
JiAe 23— "Bone my vith ter, lutaiuBg tkaa Mi «f tk« in." In this respect the N. T. does not 
differ from the O. T. George Adam Smith has pointed out that the royalists got their 
texts, "tiMpmrt tkAtb6"(aom.i8:l) and "tk* kiBgasnpnnfl" (iF«t.8:18), from the N. T., 
while the O. T. furnished texts for the defenders of liberty. While the O. T. deals with 
naUonal life, and the discharge of sodal and political functions, the N. T. deals in the 
main with indMducUs and with their relations to God. On the whole subject, see 
Heesey, Moral IMflloultles of the Bible; Jellett, Moral Dilflculties of the O. T.; Esith 
and Free Thought ( Lect by Christ. Bv. Soc.), 3 : 178; Bogers, EcUpse of lUth ; Butler, 
Analogy, part il, chap. Ui ; Orr, Problem of the O. T., 461^483. 

4. JBrrors qf Heaaoning. 

(a) What are charged as snoh are generally to be explained as valid 
argument expressed in highly condensed form. The appearance of error 
may be due to the suppression of one or more links in the reasoning. 

In lat 22 : 32, Christ's argument for the resurreotion, drawn from the fact that God is 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is perfectly and obviously valid, the moment 
we put in the suppressed premise that the living relation to Qod which is here implied 
cannot properly be conceived as something merely spiritual, but neoeSBarlly requires a 
new and restored life of the body. If God is the God of the living, then Abraham, 
Isaao, and Jacob shall rise from the dead. See more full exposition, under Escbatology. 
Some of the Scripture arguments are enthymemes, and an enthymeme, according to 
Arbuthnot and Pope, is ** a syllogism in which the major is married to the minor, anu 
the marriage is kept secret." 
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( & ) Where we oannot see the propriety of the conclnsioiis drawn from 
given premises, there is greater reason to attribute our failure to ignorance 
of divine logic on our part, than to accommodation or ad hominem argu- 
ments on the part of the Scripture writers. 

By divine loglo we mean simply a loglo whose elements and prooeoMS are oorxeot, 
thouefa not understood by us. In AM). 7:9^ 10 (Levi^ paying tithes in Abraham), there is 
probably a reoognition of the organic unity of the family, whioh In miniature llluB- 
trates the organic unity of theraoe. InfiaL3:M— "anudiatorisiiotaiMdiAtorofQMslniGodis 
one** — the law, with Its two contracting parties, is contrasted with the promlssb which 
proceeds from the sole fiat of God and Is therefore unchangeable. Paul's argument 
hexe rests on Christ's divinity as Its foundation— otherwise Christ would have been a 
mediator In the same sense in which Moses was a mediator ( see Lightf oot, in loco ). In 
6«L 4 : 81-31, Hagar and Ishmael on the one hand, and Sarah and Isaac on the other. Illus- 
trate the exclusion of the bondmen of the law from the privileges of the spiritual seed 
of Abraham. Abraham's two wives, and the two chisses of people in the two sons* 
represent the two covenants (so Calvin). In Ma 10 : 84— "I mi, Te ut gods,** the implica- 
tion Is that Judaism was not a system of mere monotheism, but of theism tending to 
theanthropism, a real union of God and man ( Westcott, Bib. Com., inloeo), Godet 
well remarks that he who doubts Paul's logic will do well first to suspect his own. 

(o) The adoption of Jewish methods of reasoning, where it could be 
proved, would not indicate error on the part of the Scripture writers, but 
zather an inspired sanction of the method as applied to that particular case. 

In<kLS:16— *']bMitkBmndtoiMd%a8«rBiaa7;biita8ofoii^ And to thy Med, vhi«k is (ftnit** Here 
it is Intimated that the very form of the expression In 6«il S8 : 18, which denotes unity, 
was selected by the Holy Spirit as significant of that one person, Christ, who was the 
true seed of Abraham and In whom aU nations were to be blessed. Argument from the 
form of a single word Is In this case correct, although the Rabbins often made more of 
single words than the Holy Spirit ever intended. Watts, New Apologetio, 69 — '* F. W, 
Farrar asserts that the plural of the Hebrew or Greek terms for * seed ' is never used 
by Hebrew or Greek writers as a designation of human ofllsprlng. But see Sophocles, 
CEdlpus at Colonus, 669, 000— y^« cfi^f imiXiayiv rpb« rwir ifuunod inrepfi^rMy — * I was driven 
away from my own country by my own ofFSprlng.* *' In 1 Oor. 10 : 1-4 — *'ud tiu rook vu Christ ' ' 
— the Babblnlo tradition that the smitten rock followed the Israelites In their wandeiv 
Ings is declared to be only the absurd literaUzing of a spiritual fact— the continual 
presence of Christ, as preSxistent Logos, with his andent people. Per eonltra, see Bow, 
Bev.and Mod. Theories, 96-128. 

{d) If it should appear however npon farther inyestigation that Bab- 
bjniod methods have been wrongly employed by the apostles in their argu- 
mentationy we might still distinguish between the truth they are seeking 
to conyey and the arguments by which they support it Inspiration may 
conceivably make known the truth, yet leaye the expression of the truth to 
human dialectic as well as to human rhetorio. 

Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. fhnn the O.T.,]a7,]88— ""Intfaentterabseooeof 
all evidence to the contrary, we ought to suppose that the allegories of the N. T. are 
like the allegories of literature in general, merely itunlnous embodiments of the truth. 
. . • . If these allegories are not presented by their writers as evidences, they are none 
the less precious, since they illuminate the truth otherwise evinced, and thus render it 
at once clear to the apprehension and attractive to the taste." If however the pur- 
pose of the writers was to use these allegories for proof, we may still see shining 
through the rifts of their traditional logic the truth which they were striving to set 
forth. Inspiration may have put them in possession of this truth without altering their 
ordinary scholastic methods of demonstration and expression. Horton, Inspiration, 
108^** Discrepancies and illogical reasonings were but Inequalities or cracks In the 
mirrors, which did not materially distort or hide the Person ** whose glory they sought 
to reflect. Luther went even further than this when he said that a certain argument 
in the epistle was "good enough for the Galatlaos." 
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5. Errora in quoting or interpreting tfie Old Testament. 
(a) What are charged ajs such are oommonly interpretations of the 
meaning of the original Scriptore by the same Spirit who first inspired it^ 

In IpL 6 : 14, *'ari» fitw th« dMl. and Ohriit ihaU ihiitt vpn thM '* la w 
Ia.eO:i**<AriM»Ai]M;forth7liffktif«]BM." Pfe.88:i8— "Am hut norivadgiftiiBonsiDea"— is quoted 
In IpL 4 : 8 80 "gftw gifts to ntn.*' The words In Hebrew are probably a concise ezpresBloix 
for **thou hast taken spoil which thoa mayest distribute as srlfts to men.** %L 4 :8 
agrees exactly with the sense, though ^ot with the words, of the Psalm. In Iibw 11:21. 

*'Ja«ob vonliip0d,l«>BU««P«^^«f ^*^" (I^XX); Q«s. 47:31 has "bovad kiaiMlf nyn Ite 

iMd's kflid." The meaning is the same, for the staff of the chief and the spear of the war- 
rior were set at the bed's head. Jacob, too feeble to rise, prayed in his bed. HereOsl> 
Tin says that '* the apostle does not hesitate to accommodate to his own purpose what 
was oommonly received, — they were not so scrupulous *' as to details. Bven Gfxdon, 
Ministry of the Spirit, 177, speaks of " a reshaping of his own words by the Author of 
them.** We prefer, with Calvin, to see In these Quotations evidence that the aacred 
writers were insistent upon the substance of the truth rather than upon the form, the 
spirit rather than the letter. 

(6) Where an apparentlj false translation is quoted from the Septoagint^ 
the sanction of inspiration is given to it, as expressing a part at least of the 
f nlness of meaning contained in the divine original — a folness of jneaning 
which two yarying translations do not in some cases exhanst 

Pfe. 4:4— Heb.: ''Tttmbk, and an not ** (>« no longer) ; LXX : " Baya lagrj, ud na Bst** 1^ 4:86 
quotes the LXX. The words may originally have been addressed to David's comrades, 
ezhorttog them to keep their anger within bounds. Both translations together are 
needed to bring out the meaning of the original. Ii 40:6-8— ''MiiiA aus bast tlua opaaad" is 
translated in lab. 10 : S-7 — " a body didrt tboa prapira for maL** Here the Bplstle quotes from the 
LXX. But the Hebrew means literally : " Mioa am basi tkon btrad "— an allusion to the cus- 
tom of pinning a slave to the doorpost of his master by an awl driven through his ear, 
in token of his complete subjection. The sense of the verse is therefore given in the 
Epistle: **Thou hast made me thine in body and soul— lo, I come to do thy wilL" 
A. G. Kendrick : ** David, just entering upon Ids kingdom after persecution, is a type of 
Christ entering on his earthly mission. Hence David*s words are put into the mouth 
of Christ. For 'aan,' the organs with which we hear and obey and which David con- 
ceived to be hollowed out for him by God, the author of the Hebrews substitutes the 
word 'body/ as the oerural instrument of doing God's will " (Com. on lab. 10 : 5-7). 

( o ) The freedom of these inspired interpretations, however, does not 
warrant us in like freedom of interpretation in the case of other passages 
whose meaning has not been authoritatively made known. 

We have no reason to believe that the scarlet thread of Bahab ( Joah. 2 : 18) was a 
designed preflguratlon of the blood of Christ, nor that the three measures of meal in 
which the woman hid her leaven (lat 13: 33) symbolized Shem, Ham and Japheth, the 
three divisions of the human race. C. H. M., in his notes on the tabernacle In Bxodus, 
tells us that "the loops of blue « heavenly grace; the taches of gold => the divine 
energy of Christ; the rams' skins dyed red— Christ's consecration and devotedness; 
the badgers* skins— his holy vigilance against temptation**! The tabernacle was 
indeed a type of Christ (Jobn 1:14— jtf-ffi^vMOYr. 3:19,31 — "in tbrta days I will niw it up .... but 
ba ipaki «f tba tratple of bis body ") ; yet it does not follow that every detail of the structure 
was significant. So each parable teaches some one main lesBon,— the particulars may 
be mere drapery ; and while we may use the parables for illustration, we should never 
ascribe divine authority to our private impressions of their meaning. 

Kit. 25 :1-13— the parable of the tkre wise and the five foolish virgins— has been made 
to teach that the number of the saved precisely equals the number of the lost. Augus- 
tine defended persecution from the words In loka 14: 23— " eonslnliL \km to ooma Iil" The 
Inquisition was justified by HaI 13: 30— "bind tham in bnndlai to bora than." Innocent III 
denied the Scriptures to the laity, quoting lab. 12 : 20 — " If ayan a bant tonoh tha numntain, it Aal. 
ba gtonad." A Plymouth Brother held that he would be safe on an evangelizing journey 
because he read in John 19: 3^"! b<nuof himahallnot babrokao." lUt 17:8— "thay aavnooni^nTaJau 
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•aly*'— bos been held to mean that we should trast only Jesus. The Bpistle of Barnabas 
discovered in Abraham's 818 servants a prediction of the oruoifled Jesus, and others 
liave seen in Abraham's three days* Journey to Mount Moriah the three stages in the 
development of the souL Clement of Alexandria finds the four natural elements in 
-the four oolors of the Jewish Tabernacle. AU this is to make a parable ''run on all 
fours.*' WhUe we call a hero a lion, we do not need to find in the man sometfainsr to 
oorrespond to the lion's mane and daws. 8ee Toy, Quotations in the N. T. ; Franklin 
Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the O. T. ; Crooker, The New Bible and its New 
Uses, !»-]». 

(d) While we do not grant that the New Testament writers in any 
proper sense misquoted or misinterpreted the Old Testament, we do not 
regard absolute correctness in these respects as essential to their inspira- 
tion« The inspiring Spirit may have communicated truth, and may have 
secured in the Scriptures as a whole a record of that truth sufficient for 
men's moral and religious needs, without imparting perfect gifts of scholar- 
ship or ezegesia 

In answer to Toy, Quotations in the N. T., who takes a generally unfavorable 
view of the oorreotness of the N. T. writers, Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the 
O* T., maintains their oorreotness. On pages z, zi, of his Introduction, Johnson 
remarks: ^Ithlnkit just to regard the writers of the Bible as the creators of a great 
literature, and to Judge and interpret them by the laws of Uteiature. They have pro- 
duced all the chief forms of literature, as history, biography, anecdote, proverb, ora- 
tory, allegory, poetry, fiction. They have needed therefore all the resources of human 
speedh, its sobriety and scientific precision on one page, its rainbow hues of ftmcy and 
imagination on another, Its fires of passion on yet another. They oould not have 
moved and guided men in the best manner had they denied themselves the utmost 
force and freedom of language ; had they refused to employ its wide range of expres- 
sions, whether exact or poetic; had they not borrowed without stint its many forms 
of reason, of terror, of rapture, of hope, of Joy, of peace. So also, they have needed the 
usual freedom of literary aUusion and citation, in order to commend the gospel to the 
Judgment, the tastes, and tbe feelings of their readers.'* 

6. Errors in Prophecy, 

( a) What are charged as such maj frequently be explained by remem- 
bering that much of prophecy is yet unfulfilled. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that the book of Bevelation, for exam p le, refers 
entirely to events already past. Moses Stuart* in his Commentary, and Warren's Par- 
ousia, represent this preterist interpretation. Thus Judged, however, many of the pve- 
diotions of the book might seem to have failed. 

(5) The personal surmises of the prophets as to the meaning of the 
prophecies they recorded may have been incorrect^ while yet the prophe- 
cies themselves are inspired. 

In i Ftt. 1 : lOb il, the apostle declares that the prophets searched ** vhst tine or vkat nimMr 

rf tiiu tte Spirit of Ohiut vhidi vu la tiiem did point iuto» whan it tastiled iM^^ 
tkA g^oriM that Aould ftUov tham.'* So Paul, although he does not announce it as certain, 
seems to have had some hope that he might live to witness Christ's second coming. 
See % Ow. 5:4— "not ibr flutt v» voold be ondotked, but that ve voald be dothsd npon " ( ircvavo-aa-t^M— 
put on the spiritual body, as over the present one, without the intervention of death ) ; 
lTlw«.4:15,i7— "V0 that tfoaliya, that an lift unto the floming of tke Lord.** So Hat 2: 15 quotes from 
Ima li:l^"Oat of IgjTtdid I oaU mj ion," and applies the prophecy to Christy although Hosea 
was doubtless thixiklng only of the exodus of the people of Israel. 

(o) The prophet's earlier utterances are not to be severed from the later 
utterances which elucidate them» nor from the whole revelation of which 
they form a part it is unjust to forbid the prophet to explain his own 
meaning* 
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I ft i Ml w ri t M was written exprely to oorreot wrong InferenoeB aa to tfaeapofltte** toriw 
inff drawn ttom hto peculiar mode of apeaklnff In the lint epistle. In I 11hlI:M fas 
removes the imprestfon "tliat tke Uj «f tha loni ii lov pnMaft** or "juUikaai ** ; dedans ttet '1 
Till Bit In, nvf *^" f"""ff ^— T rtm *n*, -tt^ tk un rf if n hn nrwlflil " : rnmlniln thn Thfwialnnlnns 
•<whnIvM7ftmth7«i,Iteld7«iLtkMthiagii" 7etstin,lnT«wl,heBpeakBOf "thtMB^tfiv 
liii tau (krH aad our gOkttiic iogUte ute kLa." 

Theae passages, taken together, show : ( 1) tiiat the two epistles are onain tliefrtoaob> 
ing; (S) that in neither epistle is there any prqdiotion of the immediate oondng of the 
Lord; (8) that in the second epistle great events are foretold as intervening beAse 
that coming; (4) that while Paul never tangl^^t that Glirist would come during Ua own 
lifetime, he hoped at least during the earlier part of his life that it might be so — a hope 
that seems to have been dissipated In hl8 later years. (flee8Bm.4;e— "IwadrMij kM^ ifcid, 
udttAtuMofmyiipirtanif MM.") We must remember, however, that there was a *«Bmf 
if tke Lard" in the destmction of Jerusalem within three or four years of Paul's death. 
Henry Van Dyke: "The point of Paul's teaching tn 1 and 2 Am. is not that Cfaristis 
oomlDg to-morrow, but that he is surely coming." The absence of perspective in 
prophecy may exphiin Paul's not at first defining the precise time of the end, and so 
leaving it to be misunderstood. 

The second Epistle to the ThessalonianB, therefore, only makes more plain the mean- 
ing of the first, and adds new Items of prediction. It is important to reoogniae in Pani'a 
epistles a progress in prophecy. In doctrine, in church polity. The full statement of the 
truth was gradually drawn out, under the influence of the Spirit, upon oooaaloa of 
successive outward demands and inward experiences. Much isto be learned by atudy- 
Ing the chrondogioal order of Paul's epistles, as well as of the other N. T. books. For 
evidence of similar progress in the epistles of Peter,comparelM4:7withlM.S:4s9. 

id) The chazaoter of prophecy as a rough general aketeh of tiie fotiiie» 
in highly fignrstiye langnage, and without historioal penpeotiye» renden 
it peonliarly probable that what at first sight seem to be errors are doe 
to a misinterpretation on our part^ which oonf onnds the drapeiy with the 
substance, or applies its language to events to which it had no reference. 

JaMi 6:9 and Phil 4:5 axe instances of that large prophetio speech which regards the 
distant future ss near at hand, because so certain to the faith and hope of the church. 
Sanday , Inspiration, 870-878 — *^ No doubt the Christians of the Apostolic age did live in 
immediate expectation of the Second Coming, and that expectation culminated at the 
crisis in which the Apocalypse was written. In the Apocalsrpae, as in every predictive 
prophecy, there is a double element, one part derived from the circumstances of the 
present and another pointing forwards to the future. ... All these things, in an 
exact and literal sense have fallen through with the postponement of that great event 
in which they centre. "From the first they were but meant as the imaginative pdctorial 
and symbolical clothing of that event. What measure of real fulfilment the Apoca- 
lypae may yet be destined to receive we cannot telL But in predictive prophecy, 
even when most closely verified, the essence lies leas in the prediction than in tbeeter- 
nal hiws of moral and religious truth which the fact predicted reveals or exempUflea." 
Thus we recognize botii the divinity and the freedom of prophecy, and reject the 
rationalistio theory which would relate the faU of the Beaconsfleld government in 
Matthew's way t *^ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by CromweU, saying: 
* Get you gone, and make room for honest men I ' " Seethe morefuU statement of the 
nature of prophecyi on pages 188-141. Also Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. 

7. Certain books unworthy of a place in inspired Soripture^ 

(a) This charge may be shown, in each single case, to rest upon a mis- 
apprdienaion of the aim and method of the book, and its connection with 
the remainder of the Bible, tc^ther with a narrowness of nature or of 
doctrinal view, which prevents the critic from appreciating the wants of the 
pecnliar class of men to which the book is especially serviceable. 

Luther called Jaaii ** a right strawy epistle.** His constant pondering of the doctrine 
of Justification by faith alone made it difficult for him to grasp the complementaliry 
truth that we are justified only by such fSith as brings forth good works, or to per- 
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oeive the easontial agreement of James and PauL Prof. R. B. Thompson, in 8. 8. Times, 
I>ec. 3, 1808 : 808, 804— ** Luther refused canonical authority to books not actually writ- 
tfOii by apostles or oomposed ( as Mark and Luke ) under their direction. So he rejected 
tram the rank of canonical authority Hebrews, James, Jude, 2 Peter, Revelation. 
Bv«in Calvin doubted the Petrine authorship of 2 Peter, excluded the book of Revela- 
tion fhnn the Scriptare on which he wrote Commentaries, and also thus ignored 2 and 8 
Jobn.** O. P. Fisher in 8. 8. Times, Aug. », 1801 — '' Luther, in his preftuse to the N. T. 
i Sdition of ll!22), gives a list of what he considers as the principal books of the N. T. 
m&eae are John*8 Gospel and First Bpistle, Paul's Bpistles, especially Romans and Oala- 
tiaiia, and Peter's First Bpistle. Then he adds that *8t. James' Bpistle is a right 
St ntwy Bpistle tfompared irit/i them *—^eln reeht ttrohem Epista gegm afe,' thus oharao- 
textelng it not absolutely but only relatively.*' Zwlngle even said of the Apocalypse : 
** It is not a BIblioal book." So Thomas Arnold, with his exaggerated love for historical 
accuracy and definite outline, found the Oriental imagery and sweeping visions of the 
lKx>k of Revelation so bizarre and distasteful that he doubted their divine authority. 

( 6 ) The iestiinoiiy of ohnroh history and general OhnstiaQ experience 
to the profitableness and divinity of the disputed boohs is of greater weight 
than the personal impressions of the few who eritioize them. 

Instance the testimonies of the ages of persecution to the worth of the prophecies, 
which assure God's people that his cause shall surely triumph. Denney, Studies in Th^ 
ology. an — *' It is at least as likely that the individual should be insensible to the divine 
message in a book, as that the church should have Judged it to contain such a message 
if it did not do so.'* Milton, Areopagitica : ** The Bible brings in holiest men passion- 
ately murmering against Providence through all the arguments of Bpicurus.** Bruce, 
Apdogetias, 829— **0. T. religion was querulous, vindictive, philolevltica], hostile 
toward foreigners, morbidly self-oonsdous, and tending to self -righteousness. Bodesi- 
astee shows us how we ought not to feel. To go about crying VanUaa / is to miss the 
lesson it was meant to teach, namely, that the Old Covenant was vanity —proved to be 
vanity by allowing a son of the Covenant to get into so despairing a mood." Chadwick 
says that Bodesiastes got into the Oanon only after it had received an orthodox post- 
script 

Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 186 — "* 81avish fear and self-righteous reckoning with 
God are the unlovely features of this Jewish religion of law to which the ethical ideal- 
ism of the prophets had degenerated, and these traits strike us most visibly in Pharsia^ 
ism. ... It was this side of the O. T. religion to which Christianity took a critical and 
destroying attitude, while it revealed a new and higher knowledge of God. For, says 
Paul, '/• NMiTtdMtae spirit of bandigo again unto ter; bslTanMiTaiaeipirit of ad«ptioii' (Bab.8:15). 
In uni^ with God man does not lose his soul but preserves it. God not only commands 
but gives." Ian Madaren (John Watson), Cure of Souls, 144— "When the book of 
Bcdesiastes is referred to the days of the thhrd oentury B. GL, then its note is caught, 
and any man who has been wronged and embittered by political tyranny and social 
corruption has his bitter cry included In the book of Gk>d." 

( c ) Snoh testimonj can be adduced in favor of the valne of each one of 
the books to which exception is taken, such as Esther, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Ecdedastes, Jonah, James, Beyelation. 

Bither is the book, next to the Pentateuch, held In highest reverence by the Jews. 
** Job was the discoverer of infinity, and the first to see the bearing of infinity on 
righteousness. It was the return of religion to nature. Job heard the voice beyond 
the8inai-voice" (Shadow-Cross, 80). Inge, Christian Mysticism, 48—** As to the Song 
of Solomon, its influence upon Christian Mysticism has been simply deplorable. A 
graceful romance in honor of true love has been distorted into a precedent and sanc- 
tion for giving way to hysterical emotions in which sexual imagery has been freely 
used to symbolise the relation between the soul and its Lord." Chadwick says that 
the Song of Solomon got into the Canon only after it had received an aUegorioal intei^ 
pretatlon. Gladden, Seven Puszling Bible Books, 16^ thinks it impossible that ** the 
addition of one more inmate to the harem of that royal rake, King Solomon, should 
have been made the type of the spiritual affection between Christ and his church. 
Instead of this, the book is a glorification of pure love. The Shulamite, transported to 
the court of Solonioii, remains fbithful to her shepherd lover, and is restored to him.** 
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Bruoe, Apoloffetics, d21 — "The Sonff of Solomon, literally Interpreted as a atoiT kA 
true lOTe, proof against the blandishments of the royal harem, is riglitfally in tiie 
Canon as a buttress to the true religion ; for whatever made for purity in the relatJoos 
of the sexes made for the worship of Jehoyah— Baal worship and impurity bdn^ 
closely associated.** Rutherford, HcGheyne, and Spurgeon have taken more texts 
from the Song- of Solomon than from any other portion of Scripture of like extent 
Charles O. Finney, Autobiography, 878— ** At this time it seemed as if my soul was 
wedded to Christ in a sense which I never had any thought or conception of before^ 
The language of the Song of Solomon was as natural to me as my breath. I thought I 
could understand well the state he was in when he wrote that Song, and concluded then, 
as I have ever thought since, that that Song was written by him after he had been 
reclaimed from his great backsliding. I not only had all the fulness of my flist love, 
but a vast accession to it. Indeed, the Lord lifted me up so much above anything* that 
I had experienced before, and taught me so much of the meaning of the Bible, of 
Christ's relations and power and willingness, that I found myK!f saying to him : I had 
not known or conceived that any such thing was true.** On Jonali, see R. W. Dale, in 
Expositor, July, 1892, advocating the non-blstorical and allegorical character of the 
book. Bib. Sac., 10:737-7M—** Jonah represents the nation of Israel as emerging 
through a miracle from the exile, in order to carry out Its mission to the world at 
large. It teaches that God is the God of the whole earth ; that the Ninevites as well as 
the Israelites are dear to him ; that his threatenings of poialty are oonditionai." 

8. ParUona of the Scripture books written by others than the persons 
to whom they are ascribed. 

The objection rests upon a misnnderstanding of the natnie and object of 
inspiration. It may be removed by considering that 

(a) In the case of books madenp from preexisting docomenta, ini^ura- 
tion simply preserved the compilers of them from selecting inadequate or 
improper material The fact of sach compilation does not impngn their 
value as records of a divine revelation, since these books supplement each 
other's deficiencies and together are su£Sicient for man's religious needs. 

Luke distinctly informs us that he secured the materials for his gospel from the 
reports of others who were eye-witnesses of the events he recorded (Inka 1:1-4). The 
book of G^enesis bears marks of having Incorporated documents of earlier times. The 
account of creation which begins with Gtn. 2 : 4 is evidently written by a different hand 
from that which penned 1 : 1-31 and 8 : 1-3. Instances of the same sort may be found in 
the books of Chronicles. In like manner, Marshall's JASe of Washington incorporates 
documents by other writers. By thus incorporating them, Marshall vouches for tJielr 
truth. See Bible Com., 1 : 2, 82. 

Domer, Hist. Prot. Theology, 1 : 243— *' Luther ascribes to faith critical authority with 
reference to the Canon. He denies the canonicity of James, without regarding it as 
spurious. So of Hebrews and Revelation, though later, in IMS, he passed a more favor- 
able judgment upon the latter. He even says of a proof adduced by Paul in GalatJans 
that it Is too weak to hold. He allows that in external matters not only Stephen but 
even the sacred authors contain Inaccuracies. The authority of the O. T. does not seem 
to him invalidated by the admission that several of its writings have passed through 
revising hands. What wou id it matter, he asks, if Moses did not write the Pentateuch ? 
The prophets studied Moses and one another. If they built in much wood, hay and 
stubble along with the rest, still the foundation abides ; the fire of the great day shall 
consume the former ; for in this manner do we treat the writings of Augustine and 
others. Kings is far more to be believed than Chronicles. Bccleslastes is forged and 
cannot come from Solomon. Bsther is not canonicaL The church may have erred In 
adopting a book into the Canon. Faith first requires proof. Hence he ejects the Apoc- 
ryphal books of the O. T. from the Canon. So some parts of the N. T. receive only a 
secondary, deuterocanonlcal position. There is a difference between the word of God 
and the holy Scriptures, not merely in reference to the form, but also in reforence to 
the subject matter.'* 

H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 04—*' The Editor of the Minor Proph- 
ets united in one roll the prophetic fragments whioh were in cLronlation in his tlms> 
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Flndtng' a fragment without an author's name he inserted it in the series. It would not 
have been distinguished from the work of the author immediately preceding. So ZmL 
9: 1-4 came to go under the name of Zechariah, and II 40-66 under the name of Isaiah. 
Reufls caUed these * anatomical studies.' " On the authorship of the book of Daniel, see 
vr. O. Wllkdnson, in Homiletical Beview, March, 1900 : 206, and Oct 1902 :806; on Paul, 
see Horn. Bev., June, 1908 : 601 ; on UOth Psalm, Horn. Bey., April, 1900 : 800. 

(&) Intheoaseof additions to Scriptnre books by later writers, it is 
zeasonable to sappose that the additions, as well as the originals, were made 
by inspiration, and no essential truth is saonfloed by allowing the whole to 
go under the name of the chief author. 

Hark 16 : 9-20 appears to have been added by a later hand ( see English Bevlsed Version ). 
The 'Bng, Bev. Vers, also brackets or segregates a part of ?«w 3 and the whole of nm 4 in 
Jobn 5 ( the moving of the water by the angel ), and the whole passage Jahn 7 : 53 — 8 : 11 ( the 
woman taken in adultery ). Westcott and Hort regard the latter passage as an interpo- 
lation, probably *^ Western '* in its origin ( so also lUrk 16 : 9-20 ). Others regard it as authen- 
tic, though not written by John. The doslug chapter of Deuteronomy was appar- 
ently added after Moses* death— perhaps by Joshua. If criticism should prove other 
portions of the Pentateuch to have been composed after Moses' time, the inqpdratlon 
of the Pentateuch would not be invalidated, so long as Moses was its ohief author 
or even the original source and foimder of its legislation ( John 5 : 46— "bivrote of na**). 
Gore, in Luz Mundi, 865—" Deuteronomy nuiy be a republication of the law. in the 
spirit and power of Moses, and put dramatically into his mouth.'* 

At a spot near the Pool of SUoam, Manasseh is said to have ordered that Isaiah should 
be sawn asunder with a wooden saw. The prophet is again sawn asunder by the recent 
criticism. But his prophecy opens (li 1 : 1 ) with the statement that it was composed 
during a period which covered the reigns of four kings— Uzzlah, Jotham, Ahas and 
Heasekiah —nearly forty years. In so long a time the style of a writer greatly changes. 
Chaftan 40-66 may have been written in Isaiah's later age, after he had retired from public 
life. Compare the change in the style of Zechariah, John and Paul, with that in 
Thomas Oorlyle and George WlUiam Curtis. On Isaiah, see Smyth, Prophecy a Prepar- 
ation for Christ: Bib. Saa. Apr. 1881 : 280-868; also July, 1881; Stanley, Jewish Ch., 2: 
640, 647 ; Nflgelsbaoh, Int. to Lange's Isaiah. 

For the view that there were two Isaiahs, see George Adam Smith, Com. on Isaiah, 
2 : 1-25: Isaiah flourished B. C. 740-700. The last 27 chapters deal with the captivity 
(506^538) and with Cyrus (6fiO), whom they name. The book is not one continuous 
prophecy, but a number of separate orations. Some of these claim to be Isaiah's own, 
and have titles, such as "Tlw vision of laiah the nn«f Amoi" (1:1); ** The vord that IsaiaJi tha mu ofimoi 
■ftv " (2:1). But such titles describe only the Individual prophecies they head. Other 
portions of the book, on other subjects and in different styles, have no titles at all. 
Chapters 40-66 do not claim to be his. There are nine citations in the N. T. from the dis- 
puted chapters, but none by our Lord. None of these citations were given in answer 
to the question : Did Isaiah write chapters 44-66 ? Isaiah's name Is mentioned only for the 
sake of reference. Chapters 44-66 set forth the exile and captivity as already having 
taken place. Israel is addressed as ready for deliverance. Qyrus is named as deliverer. 
There is no grammar of the future like Jeremiah's. Cyrus is pointed out as proof that 
former prophecies of deliverance are at last coming to pass. He is not presented as a 
prediction, but as a proof that prediction is being fulfilled. The prophet could not 
have referred the heathen to Cyrus as proof that prophecy had been fulfilled, had he 
not been visible to them in all his weight of war. Babylon has still to fall before the 
ejdXes can go free. But chapters 4M6 speak of the coming of (?yrus as past, and of the 
taU. of Babylon as yet to come. Why not use the prophetic perfect of both, if both 
were yet future? Local color, language and thought are all consistent with exilic 
authorship. All suits the exile, but all is foreign to the subjects and methods of Isaiah, 
for example, the use of the terms righteaus and righteovgnen* Galvin admits exilic 
authorship ( on la. 65 : 3 ). The passage 56 : 9-57, however, is an exception and is pre^xilic. 
40-48 are certainly by one hand, and may be dated 665-fi88. 2nd Isaiah is not a unity, 
biA consists of a number of pieces written before, during, and after the exile, to oom« 
fort the people of God. 
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(c ) It 18 nnjost to deny to inspired Scsiptore the tight ezeroised hj 
all hiBtorians of introducing oertain dooomenta and sayings as simply his- 
torioaly while tlieir complete trnthftilneBBiB neiUier vouched for nor denied. 

An iiistanoe in point to tl« letter of CaaudiiiB I^BlM in ioto S3 : »-ai^ 
resents hifl conduct in a more favorable light tban the facts would Justify — for he had 
not learDed that Paul waiaBoman whenherescuedhimin the temple (labia :Si-a$; tt:»- 
t9). An incorrect statement may be correctly reported. A set of pamphlets pnntedin 
the time of the French Bevolution miffht be made an appendix to some history of 
France without implyiitf that the historian Touched for their truth. The sacred his- 
torJans may similarly have been inspired to use only the material within thetr reach, 
leaving their readers by comparison with other Scriptures to Judffe of its truthful- 
ness and value. This seems to have been the method adopted by the compiler of t and S 
OknnidM. The moral and religious lessons of the history are patent, even though there 
is Inaoouraoy in reporting some of the facts. So the aasertioDS of the authors of the 
Psalms cannot be taken for absolute truth. The authors were not slDleas mod^ for the 
Christian,— only Christ is that. But tiie Psalms present us with a record of the actual 
experience of believers in the past. It has its human weakness, but we can profit by 
it, even though it expresses itself at times in imprecations, knmtk » : 7 — **0 bri. thea 
hMt daddnd ■• "—may possibly be thus explained. 

9. JScepHoai orfloHtiaua NarraHves* 

(a) Descriptions of hnman experience may be embzaced in SGriptare, 
not as models for imitation, bntasillnstzationsof the donbtSy straggles, and 
needs of the sonL In these cases inspiration may Tooch, not for the cor- 
rectness of the Tiews expressed by those who thus describe their mental 
histoiy t bat only for the correspondence of the description with actoal fset, 
and for its nsefnlness as indireotiy teaching important moral leesona 

The book of Bcdeslastes, for example, is the record of the mental struggles of asoul 
seeking satisfaction without God. If written by Solomon during the time of his relig- 
ious declension, or near the close of it, it would constitute a most valuable commentary 
upon the inspired history. Tet it might be equally valuable, though composed by some 
later writer under divine direction and inspiration. H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and 
Inspiration, 97— **To suppose Solomon the author of Ecdtoslastes is like supposing 
Spenser to have written In Memorlam.*' Luther, Keil, DeUtsBch, Qinsburg, Hengsteo- 
berg all declare it to be a production of later times ( 880 R C). The book shows experi- 
ence of misgovemment. An earlier writer cannot write in the style of a later one, 
though the later can imitate the earlier. The early Latin and Greek Fathers quoted 
the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon as by Solomon ; see Plumptre, Introd. to Ecdesi- 
astes, in Cambridge Bible. Gore, in Lux Mundi, 866— "^Ecdeslastes, though like the 
book of Wisdom purporting to be by Solomon, may be by another author. . . . ^ A 
pious fraud ' cannot be inspired ; an idealizing personification, as a normal type of liter- 
ature, can be inspired.*' Tet Bemhard ScUtfer, Das Buoh Eoheleth, aUy mttUtHtin^ 
the Solomonic authorship. 

(&) Moral truth may be put by Scripture writers into parabolio or dra- 
matic fonny and the sayings of Satan and of perverse men may form parts 
of such a production. In such cases, inspiration may Youch, not for the 
historical truth, much less for the moral truth of each separate statement, 
but only for the correspondence of the whole with idecd fact ; in other 
words, inspiration may gnaiautee that the eUaj is true to nature, and is 
valuable as conveying divine instruction. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the poetical speeches of Job's friendswere actually 
delivered in the words that have come down to us. Thou^ Job never had had a his- 
torical existence, the book would still be of the utmost value, and would convey to us 
a vast amount of true teaching with regard to the dealings of God and the problem of 
evlL Fact is local; truth is univeraaL Some novels contain more truth than can be 
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found in some histories. Other books of Scripture, however, assure us that Job was an 
actual historical character ( Ei. 14 : 14 ; James 6 : 11 ). Nor is it necessary to suppose that our 
Lord, in telling the parable of the Prodigal Son ( kii* 15:11-3S) or that of the Unjust 
Steiwiurd (i6:i-8X bad in mind actual persons of whom each parable was an exact 
deocription* 

Fiction is not an unworthy vehicle of spiritual truth. Parable, and even fable, may 
convey valuable lessons. In Judges 9 : 14, 15» the trees, the vine, the bramble, all talk. If 
truth can l>e transmitted in myth and legend, surely God may make use of these 
methods of communicating it, and even though fitn. 1-3 were mythical it might still be 
inspired. Aristotle said that poetry is truer than history. The latter only tells us that 
certain things happened. Poetry presents to us the permanent passions, aspirations 
and deeds of men which are behind all history and which make it what it is ; see Dewey, 
Psyoholoff y, 197. Though Job were a drama and Jonah an apologue, both might be 
inspired. David Oopperfleld, the Apology of Socrates, Fra Lippo Lippi, were not the 
authors of the productions which bear their names, but Dickens, Plato and Browning, 
rather. Impersonation is a proper method in literature. The speeches of Herodotus 
and Thucydldes might be analogues to those in Deuteronomy and in the Acta, and 
yet these last might be inspired. 

Th3l>ookof Job could not have been written in patriarchal times. Walled cities, 
kings, courts, lawsuits, prisons, stocks, mining enterprises, are found in it. Judges 
are hribed by the rich to decide against the poor. All this belongs to the latter years 
of the Jewish Kingdom. Is then the book of Job all a lie? No more than Bunyan's 
Pilffrim's Progress and the parable of the Qood Samaritan are all a lie. The book of 
Job is a dramatic poem. Like Macbeth or the Ring and the Book, it is founded in fact. 
H. P. Smith, Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, 101 — " The value of the book of Job 
lies in the spectacle of a human soul In its direst afOiction working through its doubts* 
and at last humbly confessing its weakness and sinfulness in the presence of its 
Maker. The inerrancy is not in Job*s words or in those of his friends, but In the truth 
of the picture presented. If Jehovah's words at the end of the book are true, then the 
first thirty-five chapters are not infallible teaching.*' 

Qore, in Lux Mundi, 866, suggests in a similar manner that the books of Jonah and of 
Daniel may be dramatic compositions worked up upon a basis of history. George 
Adam Smith, m the Expositors' Bible, tells us that Jonah flourished 780 B. C, in the 
reign of Jeroboam II. Nineveh fell in (106. The book implies that it was written after 
this ( 3 : 3 ~ "finsfek was sa •xsesding grast dij " ). The book does not cUdm to be written by 
Jonah, by an eye-witness, or by a contemporary. The language has Aramaic forms. 
The date is probably 300 B. G. There is an absence of precise data, such as the sin of 
Nineveh, the Journey of the prophet thither, the place where he was cast out on land, the 
name of the Assjrrian king. The book illustrates God*s mission of prophecy to the Gen- 
tiles, his care for them, their susceptibUity to his word. Israel flies from duty, but is 
delivered to carry salvation to the heathen. Jeremiah had represented Israel as swal- 
lowed up and cast out ( Jer. 51 : 34, 44 «q. — "Islmehadnsuar tto kioi; of Bthjlso. kith defousdms. .... 
hsbtth,lik0&iMnstflr,svaUovediiMiip,hskAtliflll0dhismsvvitliia7deIi6sai<s; ks hatk oast me oai . . . I vill 
hring forth oat of his moatli th&t vhidi ho hath sviUoved up." Some tradition of Jonah's proclaiming 
doom to Nineveh may have furnished the basis of the apologue. Our Lord uses the 
story as a mere illustration, like the homUetlc use of Shakespeare's dramas. **As Mac- 
beth did,*' " As Hamlet said," do not commit us to the historical reality ol Macbeth or 
of Hamlet. Jesus may say as to questions of criticism : "Iad, vIm mado m & Jndgs or & dividflr 
•Tir 7oaT" "I «mo not to jadgo ths irorld, hat to ssto ths vorld" ( lAko 12:14 ; John 12:47). He had no 
thought of confirming, or of not confirming, the historic character of the story. It Js 
hard to conceive the compilation of a psalm by a man in Jonah's position. It is not 
the prajrer of one inside the fish, but of one already saved. More than forty years ago 
President Woolsey of Tale conceded that the book of Jonah was probably an apologue. 

(o) In none of these cases onght the diffiooltj of i^intingnighiTig man's 
words from God's words, or ideal truth from actoal truth, to prevent our 
aooeptance of the fact of inspiration ; for in this very Tarietj of the Bible, 
combined with the stimulus it gives to inquiiy and the general plainness of 
its lessons, we have the veiy oharacteiistios we should expect in a book 
whose authorship was divine. 

16 
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The Scripture i0 a slrcam fn wUch ** the lamb inay wade and the elepha^ 
TheraiSDeedbothoflitetanreeiwaadof spMtiiallitfiffhttolnteiiireti^ Thtoteoae 
and this liHiffht can be siyen only b J tlie Spirit of Cbrist» the H0I7 Spiitt, who i^^ 
the Tarioua wrttingB to w ltnM i of him In Tariona waya. and who is prsBent In Hie woeeU 
to t^nof thethlncsof Chriatandshow them toiia(lat »:»; lilal<:i3,14). Inasubor- 
dtnate aeme the Holy Spirit tawpires ua to leoosnlaB Ineplratloo In the Bible. In the 
aenee here suggeated we mayasBent to the wordt of Dr. Cfaarlee H. ParUiuzBt at the 
inaaguzatlon of WUllam Adama Brown aa ProfeaBor of Bystematio Theology In the 
Union Theologloal Seminary, November 1, 18B8 — ** Unfortunately we have oondemned 
the word *• Inspiration * to a particular and laolated Held of divine operation, and It k a 
trespaflB upon current usage to employ It in the full nrgen<7 of Its Scriptural Intent In 
connection with work like your own or mine. But the word Yoices a reality that Ueaso 
dose to the heart of the entire Christian matter that we can 111 afford to relegate it to 
any single or teohnioal function. Just as much to-day as back at the first beginnings 
of Christianity, thoae who would declare the trutha of Qod must be inspired to behold 
the truths of CKmI. . . . The only irresistible persuaslTeness is that which Is bom of ▼!»- 
ion, and it knot vision to be able merely to describe what some seer has seen, though 
It were Moses or Paul that was the seer." 

10. Acknowledgment of the non-inspiration of Scripture teachers 
and their writings. 

This charge zeBts maiiily upon the misiiLterpietatiQii of two parti0a]ar 
jMBngee: 

(a) Acts 23:5 ('* I wist not» brethren, that he was the high priest^) 
may be explained either aa the language of indignant irony : " I wonld nol 
reoognize saoh a man as high priest *' ; or, more nabmilly, an actoal oon- 
f easion of personal ignorance and fallibility, which does not affect the inspi- 
ration of any of Paul's final teachings or writings. 

Of a more reprehensible sort was Peter's dissimulation at Antiodh, or practical dip- 
avowal of hk convictions by separating or withdrawing himself from the Gentile 
Christians (GaLB: 11-18). Here wss no public teactilng, but the influence of private 
example. But neither in thk case, nor in that mentioned above, did Ood suffer the 
error to be a final one. Through the agency of Paul, the Holy Spirit set the matter 
right. 

( 6 ) 1 Cor. 7 : 12, 10 ("I, notthe Lord" ; "not I, but the Lord*'). Here 
the contrast is not between the apostle inspired and the apostle uninspired, 
but between the apostle's words and an actoal saying of our Lord, as in 
Mat. 5 : 82 ; 19 :8-10; Mark 10 :11 ; Lnke 16 :18 (Stanley on Oorinthians). 
The expressions may be paraphrased : — *' With regard to this matter no 
express command was given by Ohrist before his ascension. As one inspired 
by Christ) however, I give yon my command." 

Meyer on 1 Our. 7: 10 —"Paul distinguishes, therefore, here and In venes 12, 2S, not 
between his own and inspired commands, but between those which proceeded from his 
own ( Gk>d-lnspired ) subjectivity and those which Christ himself supplied by his objeo- 
tlve word." ** Paul knew from the living voice of tradition what commands Christ had 
given concerning divorce/* Or if It should be maintained that Paul here disclaims 
Inspiration^ — a supposition contradicted by tbe following ^okw — " I thiak tkst I alto kAi« tk« 
Sprit of God" ( fans 40),— it only proves a single exception to his inspiration, and since It Is 
expressly mentioned, and mentioned only once, it implies tbe inspiration of all the rest 
of his writings. We might illustrate Paul^ method, if this were the esse, by the course 
of the New York Herald when it was first published. Other Journals had stood by 
their own mistjikes and had never been willing to acknowledge error, Tbe Herald 
gained the confidence of the public by correcting every mistake of its reporters. The 
result was that, when there wss no confession of error, the paper was rogiuded as abso- 
lutely trustworthy. So Paul's one acknowledgment of non-Inspiration might Imply 
that in all other cases bis words had divine authority. On Authority in Beligioa, see 
Wilfred Ward, in Hibbert Journal, July, 1003 : 677-6QS. 
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THE NATUEE, DEGREES, AND WORKS OF GOD. 



OHAMEE L 

THE ATTBIBUTES OF GOD. 

In ooniemplatmg the words and act« of God, aa in oontemplating the 
words and acts of indiTidoal men, we are compelled to assign miifonn and 
permanent effects to nnif orm and permanent caoses. Holy acts and words, 
we aigne, mnsfchave their sonrce in a principle of holiness ; tmthfol acts 
and words, in a settled proclivity to truth ; benevolent acts and words, in a 
benevolent disposition. 

Moreover, these permanent and miifonn sources of expression and action 
to which we have applied the terms principle, proclivity, disposition* since 
they exist harmonionsly in the same person, must themselves inhere, and 
find their unity, in an underlying spiritual substance or reality of which 
they are the inseparable characteristics and partial manifestations. 

Thus we are led naturally from the works to the attributes, and from the 
attributes to the essence, of God. 

For all praotioal purposes we may use the words essence, substance, beliigrt nature, as 
synonymous with each other. So, too, we may speak of attribute, quality, oharacterw 
istio, principle, proclivity, disposition, as practically one. As, in oognizinff matter, we 
pass from its effects in sensation to the qualities which produce the sensations, and 
then to the material substance to which the qualities belong ; and as. In oogniziner mind, 
we pass from its phenomena in thouirht and action to the faculties and dispositions 
which give rise to these phenomena, and then to the mental substance to which these 
faculties and dispositions belong; so. in cognizing God, we pass firom his words and 
acts to his qualities or attributes, and then to the substance or essence to which these 
qualities or attributes belong. 

The teacher in a Young Ladies' Seminary described substance as a cushion, into which 
the attributes as pins are stuck. But pins and cushion alike are substance,— neither 
one is quality. The opposite error is Ulustrated from the experience of Abraham Lin- 
coln on the Ohio River. " What is this transcendentalism that we hear so much about? ** 
asked Mr. Lincoln. The answer came : ** You see those swallows digging holes in 
yonder bank ? Well, take away the bank from around those holes, and what is left is 
transcendentalism." Substance is often represented as being thus transcendentaL If 
such representations were correct, metaphysics would indeed be '* that, of which those 
who listen understand nothing, and which he who speaks does not himself understand," 
-and the metaphysician would be the fox who ran into the hole and then pulled in the 
hole after him. Substance and attributes are correlates,— neither one is possible with- 
out the other. There is no quality that does not qualify something ; and there Is no 
thing, either material or spiritual, that can be known or can exist without qualities to 
differentiate it from other things. In applying the categories of substance and attri- 
bute to God, we indulge in no merely curious speculation, but rather yield to the neces- 
sities of rational thought and show how we must think of God if we think at aU. See 
Shedd, History of Boctrine, 1 : 2i0 ; Kahnls, Dogmatik, 8 : 17:^188. 

2iS 
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L iDsFnnnov of the tbbx Attbibutbb. 

The attribates of God are those diBtingniRhiTig charaofceristios of the 
divine nature which are inBeparable from tlie idea of Qod and which con- 
stitate the boaia and ground for hia Tariooa manifestations to his creatures. 

We call them attributes, because we are compelled to attribute them to 
Qod aa fundamental qualities or powers of his being, in order to gire 
rational account of certain constant facts in Qod's seU-revelationa. 

IL RetiATIOe of the Diyim Attbibutbs to thb diviek SSseoDros. 

1. The otMbutea have an oltfecHve exietenoe. They axe not mere 
names for human conceptions of God — conceptions whioh have their only 
ground in the imperfection of the finite mind. They are qualities objec- 
tively distinguiahable from the divine essence and from each other. 

The nominalistic notion that God is a being of absolute simplicity, and 
that in his nature there is no internal distinction of qualities or powers, 
tends directiy to pantheism ; denies all reality of the divine perfections ; 
or, if these in any sense still exist, precludes all knowledge of them on the 
part of finite beings. To say that knowledge and power, eternity and holi- 
ness, are identical with the essence of God and with each other, is to deny 
that we know God at alL 

The Scripture declarations of the possibility of knowing God, together 
with the manifestation of the distinct attributes of his nature, axe conclu- 
sive against this false notion of the divine simplicity. 

Aristotle says well that there is no such thlnff as a sdenoe of the unique, of that 
which has no analogies or relatlono. Knowing is distinguishing ; what we cannot dis- 
tinguish from other things we cannot know. Yet a false tendency to regard Ood as a 
being of absolute simplloity has come down from mediseyal scholasticism, has infected 
muoh of the post-ref onnation theology, and is found even so recently as in Sohleler- 
macher, Bothe, Olshausen, and RitsohL E. G. Bobinson defines the attributes as '* our 
methods of oonceiving of Ood." But this definition is influenced by the Kantian doo- 
trine of relativity and implies that we cannot know God's essence, that is, the things 
in-lteelf, God's real being. Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, lil—'^This notion of the 
divine simplicity reduces God to a rigid and Ufelees stare. . . . The One is manifold 
without being many.** 

The divine simplicity is the starting-point of Philo : God is a being absolutel j bare 
of quality. All quality in finite beings has limitation, and no limitation can be predi- 
cated of God who is eternal, unchangeable, simple substance, free, self-sui&clent, better 
than the good and the beautiful. To predicate any quality of God would reduce him to 
the sphere of finite existence. Of him we can only say tAot he Is, not wiiat he is ; see 
art by Sohttrer, in Bnoyo. Brit., 18: 761. 

lUustratloDS of this tendency are found in Scotus Brigena : *' Deus nesoit se quid est, 
quia non est quid " ; and in Occam : The divine attributes are distinguished neither 
substantially nor logically from each other or from the divine essence; the only di»- 
tinotion is that of names; so Gerhard and Quenstedt. Chamook, the Puritan writer, 
identifies both knowledge and will with the simple essence of God. Schlelermacher 
makes all the attributes to be modifications of power or causality ; in his system God 
and world » the " natura naturans " and ** natura naturata *' of Spinosa. There is no 
distinction of attributes and no succession of acts in God, and therefore no real per- 
sonality or even spiritual being; see Pfleiderer, Prot. TheoL seit Kant, lia Bohleler- 
macher said : ** Ky Qod is the Universe." God is causative force. Btemity, onmis- 
olenoe and holiness are simply aspects of causality. Rothe, on the other hand, makes 
omniscience to be the all-comprehending principle of the divine nature ; and Olshau- 
sen, on J«hA 1 : i, in a similar manner attempts to prove that the Word of God must have 
objective and substantial being, by assuming that knowing « willing ; whence it 
would seem to follow that, since God wills all that he knows, he must will moral evil. 
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Sushnell and others identify righteousness in Gk>d with benevolenoe, and therefore 
<»nnot see that any atonement needs to be made to God. Bitsohl also holds that lore 
is the fundamental divine attribute, and that omnipotenoe and even personality are 
■Imply modifloations of love; see Mead, Bltsohl's Place In the History of Doctrine, 8. 
Herbert Spencer only oanies the principle further when he concludes €k>d to be simple 
unknowable force. 

But to call God everything is the same as to call him nothing. WtthDomer.wesay 
that "definition is no limitation." As we rise in the scale of creation from the mere 
Jelly-flac to man, the homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous, there is differentiation 
of functions, complexity increases. We infer that God, the highest of all, instead of 
being simple force, is infinitely complex, that he has an infinite variety of attributes 
and powers. Tennyson, Palace of Art (lines omitted in the later editions): "All 
nature widens upward: evermore The simpler essence lower lies: More complex is 
more perfect, owning more Disooune, more widely wise.*' 

Jar. 10:10— God Is ''tk»UTi]igQod*\- J<Anfi:M-. he "hftth life in hiiMlf**— unsearchable riches of 
positive attributes ; Jbka 17: 23 —"thou loradtt na" — manif oldness in unity. This complexity 
in God is the ground of blessedness for him and of progress for us: 1 fia. i:il~*'tkeUiMd 
God"; Jar.9:S8.24-"l0tkiBglar7iBtldi,thiiht knomtkiM.'* The complex nature of God peiv 
mita anger at the sinner and compassion for him at the same moment: Fi 7 :ii— "& God 
tbAtk«ai]idigBAtionoT«r7dA7'\- jQh]i8:16--"0odioloiidtk»varid"; PL8S:iO.U--«'Bii«7a]id1n^^ 
togotkff.** See Julius Mtiller, Doot. Sin, S: 116 «g.;Sohweiaer, Glaubenslehre, i:£»-S36; 
Thomastus, Ghristi Person und Werk, 1 : 48, 60; Martensen, Dogmatics, 91— "If God 
were the simple One, r6 awkit Ir, the mystic abyss in which every form of determination 
were extinguished, there would be nothing in the Unity to be known." Hence " nomi- 
nalism is incompatible with the idea of revelation. We teach, with realism, that the 
attributes of Gk>d are objective determinations in his revelation and as such are rooted 
in his inmost essence.'* 

2. The attributes inhere in the divine essence. They are not separate 
existences. They are atfcribntes of €k>d. 

While we oppose the nominalistio yieiw whioh holds them to be mere 
names with whiohy by the necessity of onr thinking, we dothe the one sim- 
ple divine essence, we need eqnally to avoid the opposite realistio extreme 
of making them separate parts of a composite God. 

We cannot conceive of attributes except as belonging to an underlying 
essence which famishes their ground of unity. In representing Qod as a 
compound of attributes, realism endangers the living unity of the Obdhead. 

Notice the analogous necessity of attributing the properties of matter to an under- 
lying substance, and the phenomena of thought to an underlying spiritual essence; 
else matter is reduced to mere force, and mind, to mere sensation,— in short, aU things 
are swallowed up in a vast idealism. The purely realistio explanation of the attributes 
tends to low and polytheistic conceptions of God. The mythology of Greece was the 
result of personifying the divine attributes. The n»mina were turned into numina^ 
as Vbx MtUler says; see Taylor, Nature on the Basis of Bealism, SOS. Instance also 
Christmas BvansVi sermon describing a Council in the Godhead, in which the attributes 
of Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, and Power argue with one another. Robert Hall called 
Christmas Bvans "the one-eyed orator of Anglesey," but added that his one eye could 
"* light an army through a wilderness '*; see Joseph Cross, Life and Sermons of Christmas 
Bvana, llS-116; David Rhys Stephen, Memoirs of Christmas Bvans, 16ft-176. We must 
remember that " Bealism may so exalt the attributes that no personal subject is left to 
constitute the ground of unity. Looking upon Personality as anthropomorphism, it 
fftUs into a worse personification, that of omnipotence, holiness, benevolence, which 
are mere blind thoughts, unless there is one who is the Omnipotent, the Holy, the 
Good.*' See Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, TOl 

8. The attributes belong to the divine essence as sitch. They are to be 
distinguished from those other powers or relations which do not appertain 
to the divine essence universally. 
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The personal distinotioiis (proprietatet ) in the natoie of the one God 
are not to be denominated attribates ; for each of these personal distinctions 
belongs not to the divine eesenoe as such and nniversall j, bat onl j to the 
partionlar person of the Trinity who bears its name» while on the contrary 
all of the i^tribntes belong to eaoh of the persons. 

The relations which Gbd sustains to the world {prediocUa\ moreover, 
such as oreation» preservation, government, are not to be denominated 
attributes ; for these are accidental, not necessary or inseparable from the 
idea of Qod God would be God, if he had never created. 

To maloe oreatkm eternal and neoeaBary is to dethrone Ood and to enthrone a fiitBllB- 
tic development. It follows that the nature of the attributeB is to be iUnstrated, not 
alone or ohlefly from wisdom and hoUnen in man, whioh are not insepazable from man^ 
natore, but rather from inteUeot and will In man, without whksh he would cease to be 
man altogether. Only that Is an attribute, of which it oan be safely said that he who 
posB o a w B it would, if deprived of It, cease to be God, Shedd,I>Qgm.TheoL,l:S36— 
** The attribute is the whole essence acting in a certain way. The centre of unity is not 
In any one attribute, but in the essenoe. . . . The dffliarence between the divine attri- 
bute and thedlTlne person is, that the person is amode of the eefetenoe of the essence, 
while the attribute is a mode either of the fiekitlon, or of the operation, of the essen^^^ 

4. The atMbvies manifest the divine eisenoe. The essence is revealed 
only throogh the attribntes. Apart from its attributes it is unknown and 
unknowable. 

But though we oan know Qtodi only as he reveals to us his attributes, we 
do, notwithstanding, in knowing these attributes, know the being to whom 
these attributes belong. That this knowledge is partial does not prevent 
its corresponding, sofar as it goes, to objective reaUty in the nature of God. 

AU God's revelations are, therefore, revelations of himflelf in and through 
his attributes. Our aim must be to determine from God's works and words 
what qualities, dispositions, determinations, powers of his otherwise unseen 
and unsearchable essence he has actually made known to us; or in other 
words, what are the revealed attributes of God. 

John 1 :18— "1« nu haft tan Ood at any tine; Um only bagvUtt 8«d, vto it ia tka Immob af Iks Fkttv. 
k«kaiIiaadan4hui";lfiii.<:ie^"vlMiai]ionankattiaBHi,aff«a&Ma*'; latSrS— "BlMBidaMtkainn 
ia kauri : for tkay ikaU aaa Ood " ; 11 : 27 — " mitker doth aay naa knov tko faUMr, iav« the Sea, aad ka to vkon- 
aatrar tka Son viUatk to nraal kim." G. A. Stron jr : ** Kant, not content with knowing the reality 
in the phenomena, was tnrin^ to know the reaUty apart from the phenomena ; he was 
seeking to know, without fujfllllng the conditions of knowledge ; in short, he wished 
to know without knowtoflr." Bo A«:nostloi8m perversely regards God as concealed by 
his own manifestation. On the contrary, in knowing the phenomena we know the 
object Itself. J. C. C. Clarke, Self and the Father, 6 ~ ^* In language, as in nature, there 
are no verbs without subjects, but we are always htmting for the noun that has no 
adjective, and the verb that has no subject, and the subject that has no verb. Con- 
sciousness is neoessaiily a consciousness of self. Idealism and monism would like to see 
all verbs solid with their subjects, and to write* I do' or * I fOel' in the maaes of a mono- 
gram, but coDSdousnesB refuses, and before It says * Do * or *Feel,* It finishes saying 
* I.* " J. Q. Holland*s Katrlna, to her lover : '* God is not worshiped in his attilbutes. 
I do not love your attributes, but you. Your attributes all meet me otherwhere. Blen- 
ded in other personalities, Nor do I love nor do I worship them. Nor tfaoeo who bear 
them. B*eD the spotted pard Will dare a danger which will make you pale ; But shall 
his courage steal my heart from you ? Tou cheat your conscience, for you know That 
I may like your attributes, Yet love not you.** 

HL MSTHODS OF DBXBBHINING THB DIVINIS AtTBIBUTBS. 

We have seen that the existence of God is a first truth. It ia presup- 
posed in all human thinking, and is more or less consciously recognized by 
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all mezL This inttdtiYe knowledge of God we have seen to be corroborated 
and eiplicated by argoments drawn from nature and from mind. Beason 
leads ns to a cansatire and personal InteUigenoe npon whom we depend. 
This Being of indefinite greatness we clothe, by a necessity of our thinking, 
with all the attibntes of perfection. The two great methods of detennimng 
what these attributes are, are the Rational and the BiblicaL 

1. The Rational method. This is threefold : — ( a ) the via negationis, 
or the way of negation, which consists in denying to God aJl imperfections 
observed in created beings ; ( 6 ) the via eminentim^ or the way of climax, 
which consists in attributing to God in infinite degree aJl the perfections 
found in creatures; and ( c ) the via cavsalitatis^ or the way of causality, 
which consists in predicating of Gk)d those attributes which are required in 
him to explain the world of nature and of mind. 

This rational method explains God's nature from that of his creation, 
whereas the creation itself can be fully explained only from the nature of 
Gk>d. Though the method is valuable, it has insuperable limitations, and 
its place is a subordinate one. While we use it continually to confirm and 
supplement results otherwise obtained, our chief means of determining the 
divine attributes must be 

2. The Biblical method. This is simply the inductive method, applied 
to the facts with regard to God revealed in the Scriptures. Now that we 
have proved the Scriptures to be a revelation from God^ inspired in every 
part, we may properly look to them as decisive authoriiy with regard to 
God's attributes. 

The rational method of determinixig the attributes of God is sometimes said to have 
been oriflrinated by Dionyslus the Areopacrite, reputed to have been a Judge at Athens 
at the time of Paul and to have died A. D. M. It is more probably edeotic, oombining 
the results attained by many theologians, and applying the Intuitions of perfection and 
causality which lie at the basis of all reUgious thinUng. It is evident from our previous 
study of the arguments for Ood's existence, that from nature we cannot learn either 
the Trinity or the mercy of Ood, and that these deficiencies in our rational conclusions 
with respect to Ood must be supplied, if at all, by revelation. Spurgeon, Autobiogra- 
phy, 166— "The old saying is 'Oo from Nature up to Native's Ood.' But it is hard 
work going up hiU. The best thing is to go from Nature's God down to Nature ; and. 
If you once get to Nature's Ood and believe him and love him, it is surprlstaig how 
easy it is to hear music in the waves, and songs In the wild whisperings of the winds, 
and to see Ood everywhere.*' See also Kahnis. Dogmatilc, 8 :181. 

lY. diASSIFIOATION OF THB AttBIBUTBS. 

The attributes may be divided into two great classes : Absolute or Imma- 
nent, and Relative or Transitive. 

By Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the inner being of God, which are involved in Gk)d's relations to himself, 
and which belong to Ms nature independently of his connection with the 
universe. 

By Belative or Transitive Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the outward revelation of God's being, which are involved in God's relations 
to the creation, and which are exercised in consequence of the existence of 
the imiverse and its dependence upon him. 
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Under the head of Absolnte or Immanent Attribntee, we make a Uizee-f old 
diyiaion into Spiritoalityy with the attributes therein involyed, namely. Life 
and Personality ; Infinity^ with the attributes therein inyolved. namely. 
Self -existenoe, Immntability» and Unity ; and Perf edaon, with the atbi- 
bates therein involved, namely, Tmth, Love, and Holiness. 

Under the head of Belative or Transitiye Atbibates» we make a tiiree- 
fold division, aooording to the order of their revelation, into Attributes 
having relation to Time and Space, as Eternity and Immensil^ ; Attribntes 
having relation to Creation, as Omnipresence, Omniscienoe, and Onmipo- 
tonce ; and Attributes having relation to Moral Beings, as Veracity and 
Faithfulness, or Transitive Truth ; Mercy and Goodness, or Transitive 
Love ; and Justice and Righteousness, or Transitive Holiness. 

This classification may be bettor understood from the following schedule : 

1. Absolute or Immanent Attributes : 



A. Spirituality, involving 



i(a) Life, 

1(6) Personaliiy. 



B. Infinity, involving 



r(a) Self-existence, 
I (6) Immutability, 
!(o) Unity. 



0. Perfection, involving 



C(«) 

He) 



(a) Truth, 
) Love, 
Holiness. 



2. Belative or Transitive Attributes 
A. Belated to Time and Space— j^^^ 



(a) Eternity, 
Immensity. 



B. Belated to Oreation- 



1(0) 



(a) Omnipresence, 
) Omniscienoe, 
Omnipotence. 



0. Belated to Moral Beings— 



(a) Veracity and Faithfulness, 
or Transitive Truth. 

(6) Mercy and Goodness, 
or Transitive Love. 

(c) Justice and Bighteousness, 
or Transitive Holiness. 



It will be observed, upon ezamtoatlon of the preceding schedule, that our olasslfloatlon 
presents God flnt as ^lirlt, then as the infinite Spirit, and finally as the perfect Spirit. 
This accords with our definition of the term God (see page 63). It also corresponds 
with the order in which the attributes commonly present themselves to the human 
mind* Our first thoug^ht of God is that of mere Spirit, mysterious and undefined, over 
against our own spirits. Our next thought is that of God's greatness ; the quantita- 
tive element suggests itself ; his natural attributes rise before us ; we recogniae him as 
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the infinite One. Finally comee tlie qualitative element ; our moral natures reoogniae 
a moral Ood ; over against our error, selflBhneBB and Impurity, wo perceive his absolute 
perfection. 

It should also be observed that this moral perfection, as it is an immanent attribute, 
involves relation of God to himself. Truth, love and holiness, as they respectively 
imply an exercise in God of intellect, affection and will, may be conceived of as God's 
self-knowing, God*s self -loving, and God's self -willing. The signifloance of this will 
appear more fully in the discussion of the separate attributes. 

Notice the distinction between absolute and relative, between immanent and transi- 
tive, attributes. Absolute — existing in no necessary relation to things outside of God. 
Relative * exlHtlng in such relation. Immanent * " remaining within, limited to, God's 
own nature in their activity and effect, inherent and indwelling, internal and subjective 
—opposed to emanent or transitive." Transitive * having an object outside of God 
himself. We speak of transitive verba, and we mean verbs that are followed by an 
object. GodVi transitive attributes are so called, because they respect and affect things 
and beings outside of God. 

The aim of this dassiflcatlon into Absolute and Relative Attributes is to make plain 
the divine self-eufflclency. Creation is not a necessity, for there is a wki/ifmiia in God 
( OoL i : 19 ), even before he makes the world or becomes incarnate. And vAi$pMfia Is not 
'*the fllUng material," nor "the vessel filled," but "that which is complete in itself* 
or, in other words, " plenitude," "fulness," " totality," "abundance." The whole unl- 
verae is but a drop of dew upon the fringe of God's garment, or a breath exhaled from 
his mouth. He oould create a universe a hundred times as great. Nature is but the 
symbol of God. The tides of life that ebb and flow on the far shores of the universe 
are only faint expressions of his life. The Immanent Attributes show us how com- 
pletely matters of grace are Creation and Redemption, and how unspeakable is the 
condescension of him who took our humanity and humbled himself to the death of the 
Cross. Pl8:8,4— ''VtailogniidtftliyhiaTatt. . . . vkAtiiBuathAttliofturtiBiadftaofhia?** 113:6,6 
— "Wlu> is liktuiteJakonh ovGtd, that hath klsmtoa Ugh, tkathomblethliiin^ Fkil.S:6^ 7~"Wb>, 
•lilting in tkslbnii of God, .... aB;ti«dkia«l( taking tkt form af a sarraat." 

Ladd, Theory of Reality, 09— " I know that I am, because, as the basis of all discrhn- 
inations as to what I am, and as the core of all such self-knowledge, I immediately know 
myself as wCH,^ So as to the non-ego, " that things actually are is a factor in my knowl- 
edge of them which springs from the root of an experience with myself as a toOL, at 
once active and inhibited, as an agent and yet opposed by another." The ego and 
the non-ego as well are fundamentally and easentlally wOl, " Matter must be, per m. 
Force. But this is • , . to be a Will " (480 ). We know nothing of the atom apart from 
its force (442), Ladd quotes from G. K Bailey : ** The life-principle, varying only in 
degree, is onmlpresent. There is but one indivisible and absolute Omnisoienoe and 
Intelligence, and this thrills through every atom of the whole Cosmos *' ( 446). " Sdsnce 
has only made the Substrate of material things more and more completely self -like " 
( 440 ). Spirit is the true and essential Being of what is called Nature ( 472 ). " The ulti- 
mate Being of the world is a self-conscious Mind and Will, which is the Groimd of all 
objects made known in human experience 'M 660 )• 

On claflBifioation of attributes, see Luthardt, Compendium, 71 ; Rothe, Dogmatlk, 71 ; 
Kahnis, Dogmatlk, 8 : 188; Thomaslus, Chzisti Person und Werk, 1 : 47, 52, 138. On the 
general subject, see Chamook, Attributes ; Bruce, Elgensdiaftslehre. 

V. AbSOIiXTTB OB TlfMANBNT AlTiUB OTBS. 

I'irst division. — SpiritwUity^ and attributes therein involved. 

In calling spirituality an attribute of Qod, we mean, not that we are jus- 
tified in applying to the divine nature fhe adjeotiye "spiritual," but that 
the substantive " Spirit " describes that nature ( John 4 : 24, marg. — *'God 
is spirit"; Rom. 1:20 — "the invisible things of him"; 1 Tim. 1 :17— 
•* incorruptible, invisible"; OoL 1:16— "the invisible God"). This 
implies, negatively, that (a) God is not matter. Spirit is not a refined 
form of matter but an immaterial substance, invisible, unoompounded, 
indestructible. (&) God is not dependent upon matter. It cannot be 
shown that the human mind, in any other state than the present, is depen- 
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dent for coDjaciooflneas upon its connection with a physical oigankm 
Much less is it true that God is dependent npon the material nniverse as 
his sensoriunL God is not only spirit, bat he is pnre spirit. He is not 
only not matter, but he has no necessary connection with matter ( Luke 
24 : 39 — '^ A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having** ). 

John givoi 118 the three oharacteristlo attributeB of God when he says that God Is 
"flpritk" "lifkV "lore" (Johnl-.M; lJ«hAl:6; 4:8),— not a spirit, a light, a love. LeOonte,ln 
Boyoe's Ck>noeption of God, 46 — " God is spirit, for spirit is essential Life and essential 
Energy, and essential Love, and essential Thought ; in a word, essential Person." Bie- 
dermann, Dogmatik, 681— " Das Wesen des Golstes als des relnen G^gensataes zor llat- 
erie, ist das retne 5sin, das in tlch tet, aher nicftt da isL** Martineau, Study, 2 : 3M— 
'' The subjective Bgo is always here, as opposed to all else, which is variously there, .... 
Without looal relations, therefore, the soul is inaooessible." But, Martlneau oontinues, 
" if matter be but oentres of force, all the soul needs may be centres from which to 
act/* Bomanes, Mind and Motion, 8i— ^* Because within the limits of human expeil- 
ence mind Is only known as associated with brain, it does not follow that mind cannot 
exist in any other mode.*' La Place swept the heavens with his telescope, but could 
not find anywhere a God. ** He might Just as well," says President Sawyer, '^have 
swept his kltohen with a broom.*' Since GKkI is not a material being, he cannot be 
apprehended by any physical means. 

Those passages of Scripture which seem to ascribe to God the posses- 
sion of bodily parts and organs, as eyes and hands, are to be regarded as 
anthropomorphic and symbolia When God is spoken of as appearing to 
the patriarchs and waUdng with them, the passages are to be explained as 
referring to God's temporary manifestations of himself in hnman form — 
manifestations which prefignred the final tabemading of the Son of God 
in hnman flesh. Side by side with these anthropomorphic expressions 
and manifestations, moreover, are specific declarations which repress any 
materializing conceptions of God ; as, for example, that heaven is his throne 
and the earth his footstool (Is. 66 : 1 ), and that the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him ( 1 K 8 : 27). 

b. 83 :18-M declares that man cannot see God and live; 1 Our. S : 7-16 intbnates that with- 
out the teaching of God's Spirit we cannot know God ; all this teaches that God is 
above sensuous perception, in other words, that he is not a material being. The second 
command of the decalogue does not condemn sculpture and painting, but only the 
making of Images of God. It forbids our conceiving God after the likeness of a tMng, 
but it does not forbid our conceiving God after the likeness of our inward sel/, i. e., as 
personal. This again shows that G od is a spiritual being. Imagination oan be used in 
religion, and great help can be derived from it. Tet we do not know God by imagina- 
tion, —imagination only helps us vividly to realize the presence of the God whom we 
already know. We may almost say that some men have not Imagination enough to be 
religious. But imagination must not lose its wings. In its representations of God, 
it must not be conflncd to a picture, or a form, or a place. Humanity tends too much 
to rest in the material and the sensuous, and we must avoid all representations of God 
which would identify the Being who is woiahiped with the helps used in order to real- 
ize his presence ; John 4 : 24— " tluy that vonhip kim most vonUpin spirit tnd tratL" 

An Bgyptian Hymn to the Nile, dating from the 19th dynasty ( 14th century B. G.), 
contains these words : '' His abode is not known ; no shrine is found with painted fig- 
ures ; there is no buOdlng that can contain him ** ( Cheyne, Isaiah, 8 : 120 ). The repudi- 
ation of images among the ancient Petsians ( Herod. 1 :181 ), as among the Japanese 
Shintos, indicates the remains of a primitive spiritual religion. The representation of 
Jehovah with body or form degrades him to the level of heathen gods. Pictures of the 
Almighty over the chancels of Bomanist cathedrals confine the mind and degrade the 
conception of the worshipeT, We may use imagination in prayer, picturing God as a 
benignant form holding out arms of mercy, but we should regard such pictures only 
as scaffolding for the building of our edifice of worship, while we recognize, with the 
Scripture, that the reality worshiped is immaterial and spirituaL Otherwise our Idea of 
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Ood |0 brooflrbt down to the low level of numVi material betng. Even manVi Qplrltiul 
nature may be misrepreBented by phydoal Images, as when mediseval artists piotured 
death, 1>y paintlii^ a doll-like figure leaving the body at the mouth of the person dying. 
Tlie longing for a tangible, inoamate God meets Its satisfaction in Jesus Christ. Yet 
OTen piotiues of Christ soon lose their power. Luther said : '' If I have a picture of 
Christ in my heart, why not one upon canvas ? " We answer : Because the picture in 
the heart is capable of change and improvement, as we ourselves change and Improve ; 
iiie picture upon canvas is fixed, and holds to old conceptions which we should out- 
grow. Thomas Garlyle : '' Men never think of painting the face of Christ, till they lose 
the inipreasion of him upon their hearts.** Swedenborg, in modem times, represents 
the view that Gkxl exists in the shape of a man— an anthropomorphism of which the 
making of idols is only a grosser and more barbarous form ; see H. B. Smith, System of 
. Theology, 9, la This is also the doctrine of Mormonism ; see Spencer, Catechism of 
Latter Day Saints. The Mormons teach that G od is a man ; that he has numerous wives 
by whom he peoples space with an infinite number of spirits. Christ was a favorite son 
by a favorite wife, but birth as man was the only way he could oome into the enjoy- 
ment of real hf e. These spirits are all the sons of God, but they can reallae and enjoy 
their sonahlp only through birth« They are about every one of us pleading to be bom. 
Henoe, polygamy. 

We oome now to consider the positive import of the term Spirii The 
spirituality of God involves the two attributes of life and Personality. 

1. liife. 

The Boriptoies represent Ood as the living €k>d. 

j8r.lO:10--:"H«is tkAliTing God"; inMin l:9>*'tanMd unto Ood firaa idob, to am & UTing and tm 
Ood"; J«k]ifi:86— "kathliliiiiikuBadf"; e/.i4:6— "lui . .. Uo lift," and Hob. 7:16— "tkopow of aa 
hfi"; RoT.ll:!!— "tko Sprit oflift.'* 



liife is a simple idea» and is incapable of real definition. We know it, 
however, in ourselves, and we can perceive the insufficiency or inconsist- 
ency of certain current definitions of it We cannot regard life in Qod as 

( a ) Mere process^ without a subject ; for we cannot conceive of a 
divine life without a God to live it. 

Venut Lewes, Problems of Ufe and Mind, 1:10— ** Life and mind are processes; 
neither is a substance ; neither is a force ; . . . the name given to the whole group of 
phenomena becomes the personification of the phenomena, and the product is supposed 
to have been the producer.** Here we have a product without any producer— a series 
of phenomena without any substance of which they are manifestations. Li a similar 
nuumer we read in Dewey, Psychology, 047 — '* Self is an actMly, It is not something 
which acts; it is activity. ... It is constituted by activities. . . . Through its activity 
the soul is." Here it does not appear how there can be activity, without any subject 
or being that is active. The Inconsistency of this view is manifest when Dewey goes 
on to say: '*The activity may further or develop the self,*' and when he speaks of 
** the organic activity of the self." So Dr. Burdon Sanderson : " Life is a state of cease- 
lees change,— a state of change with permanence ; living matter ever changes while it 
is ever the same." ** Plus 9a change, plus c* est la mdme chose." But this permanent 
thing in the mldpt of change is the subject, the self, the being, that hcu life. 

Nor can we regard life as 

(&) Mesre correspondence with outward condition and environment; 
for this would render impossible a life of €bd before the existence of the 
universe. 

Venus Herbert Spencer, Biology, 1:69-71— "Life is the definite combtnation of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with 
external ooSzistencee and sequences." Here we have, at best, a definition of physical 
and finite Ufe ; and even this is insufficient, because the definition recognizes no origi- 
nal source of activity within, but only a power of reaction in response to stimulus 
from without. We might as well say that the boiling tea-kettle is alive ( Bfark Hop- 
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kins ). We find this defect also In Robert Browning's lines in The Ring and the Book 
(The Pope, 1307) : *' O Thou —as represented here to me In such conception as my 
soul allows — Under thy measureless, my atom-width I — Man*B mind, what is it but a 
convex glass Wherein are gathered all the scattered points Picked out of the immen- 
sity of sky, To reunite there, be our heaven for earth. Our known Unknown, our God 
revealed to man ? *' Life is something more than a passive receptivity. 

( ) Life is rather mental energy ^ or energy of intellect, affeotion, and 
wilL God is the living Qod, as having in his own being a sonroe of being 
and activity, both for himself and others. 

lAfe means energy, activity, movement. Aristotle: ^^life is energy of mind." 
Wordsworth, Bxcursion, book 6 : 602— *' life is love and immortality. The Befaoig one, 
and one the element. . . . Lif^, I repeat, is energy of love Divine or human." Prof. 
C. L. Herrick, on Critics of Bthical Monism, in Denison Quarterly, Deo. 18B6: 218— 
" Force is energy under resistance, or self-limited energy, for all parts of the univerae 
are derived from the energy. Energy manifesting itself under self-conditioning or 
difrerential forms is force. The change of pure energy into force is creation." Prof. 
Rerrick quotes from 8. T. Coleridge, Anima Poetee : '* Space is the name for God ; it is 
the most perfect image of soul— pure soul being to us notUng but unresisted action. 
Whenever action is resisted, limitation begins— and limitation is the first constituent 
of body ; the more onmlpreeent it Is in a given space, the more that space is body or 
matter; and thus all body presupposes soul, inasmuch as all resistance presappoass 
action." Schelllng : *' Life is the tendency to individualism." 

If spirit in man implies life, spirit in God implies endless and inexhaustible life. The 
total life of the universe is only a fftlnt image of that moving energy which we call the 
life of Gk)d. Dewey, Psychology, 268— " The sense of being alive is much more vivid 
in childhood than afterwards. Leigh Hunt says that, when he was a child, the sight of 
certain palings painted red gave him keener pleasure than any experience of manhood." 
Matthew Arnold : " Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, But to be young was very 
heaven." The child's delight in country scenes, and our intensUled perceptions in brain 
fever, show us by contrast how shallow and turbid is the stream of our ordinary life. 
Tennyson, Two Voices : ^"T is life, whereof our nerves are scant. Oh life, not death, for 
which we pant ; More life, and fuller, that we want." That life the needy human spirit 
finds only in the infinite Ood. Instead of Tyndall's : ^ Bfatter has in it the promise and 
potency of every form of life," we accept Sir William Crookes's dictum : ** Life has in 
it the promise and potency of every form of matter.** See A. H. Strong, on The Living 
God, in Philos. and Religion, 180-1B7. 

2. Personalitj. 

The Scriptores represent Ood as a personal being. By personality we 
mean the power of self -consciousness and of self-determination. By way 
of farther expLination we remark : 

( a ) Self -consdousness is more than oonsoionsness. This last the bnxte 
may be supposed to possess, since the brute is not an automaton. Man is 
distinguished from the brute by his power to objectify self. Man is not 
only conscious of his own acts and states, but by abstraction and reflection 
he recognizes the self which is the subject of these acts and states. (6) 
Self-determination is more than determination. The brute shows determi- 
nation, but his determination is the result of influences from without; there 
is no inner spontaneity. Man, by virtue of his free-will, determines his 
action from within. He determines self in view of motives, but his deter- 
mination is not caused by motives ; he himself is the cause. 

God, as personal, is in the highest degree self-conscious and self-deter- 
mining. The rise in our own minds of the idea of Ck>d, as personal, 
depends largely upon our recognition of personality in ourselves. Those 
who deny spirit in man place a bar in the way of the recognition of this 
attribute of God. 
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11.3:14 — "lad God said onto M0B61, 1 AM THAT I AM : and ha said, Thns shalt thou ny uto tbe dhildrui of 
Imal, I AM hatk ant no uAto 70a." God is not the eyerlastlng " It is,*' or *' I was,'* but the 
everlastiiiflr " I am *' ( Moizis, Philosophy and Christianity, 128) ; " I am ^' Implies both 
personality and presence. ICor. 2:11— "thothlBgi of Qod]ioo«kMvo«h,iaTotho Spirit of God'*; Iph. 1:9 
— " good ploann vhiok h« porpoiod " ; 11 — " the oonmol of Us will'* Definitions of personality are the 
followtn^: Boetblus—^* Persona est anlmsB rationalis Indlyidua substantia '*( quoted 
in I>omer, Glaabenslehre, 2 : 416). F. W. Bobertson, Genesis 3—^* Personality— self- 
oonsoioiisness, will, character." Porter, Human Intellect, 626— ^^ Distinct subsistence, 
either actually or latently self-conscious and self -determining.*' Harris, PhUos. Basis 
of Theism : Person *- '* bein^. conscious of self, subeistinir in indiyiduality and Identity, 
and endowed with intuitive reason, rational sensibility, and free-wilL*' See Harris, 98, 
00, quotation from Hansel — "The freedom of the will is so far fn>m being, as it is 
generally considered, a controyertible question In philosophy, that it is the fundamen- 
tal postulate without which all action and allspeculation, phUosophy in all its branches 
and human consciousness Itself, would be impossible.*' 

One of the most astounding announcements in all literature is that of Matthew 
Arnold, in his ^ Literature and Dogma,'* that the Hebrew Scriptures recognize in God 
only ** the power, not ourselves, that maJces for righteousness '* — the Gk>d of panthelBm. 
The *^I AM " of b. 8 : 14 could hardly have been so misunderstood, if Matthew Arnold had 
not lost the sense of his own personality and responsibility. From free-will in man we 
rise to freedom in God— " That living Will that shall endure. When aU that seems shall 
Buffer shock." Observe that personality needs to be accompanied by life— the power 
of self-oonsclousnesB and self-determination needs to be accompanied by activity— in 
order to make up our total idea of God as Spirit. Only this personality of God gives 
proper meaning to his punishments or to his forgiveness. See Bib. Sao, April, 1884 : 
217-283; Eichhom, die Perst^nlichkeit Gottes. 

niingworth. Divine and Human Penonallty, 1 : 86, shows that the sense of personal- 
ity has had a gradual growth ; that Its pre-Christian recognition was imperfect ; that its 
final definition has been due to Christianity. In ttMSS, he notes the characteristics of 
personality as reason, love, will. The brute pereeivea ; only the man appereeioes, i. e., 
recognizes his perception as belonging to himself. In the German story, Dreiftuglein, 
the three-eyed child, had besides her natural pair of eyes one other to see what the pair 
did, and besides her natural wlU had an additional will to set the first to going right. 
On consciousness and self-consciousness, see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 179-189 — ** In con- 
sdousnesB the object is another substance than the subject ; but in self-consciousness 
the object is the same substance as the subject** Tennyson, in his Palace of Art, speaks 
of ** the abysmal depths of personality.'* We do not fully know ourselves, nor yet our 
relation to God. But the divine consciousness embraces the whole divine content of 
being: "tho Spirit aaarokotli all thingi, 70a, the doopthinga of God" (l()or.S:10). 

We are not f uUy masters of ourselves. Our self-determination is as limited as is 
our self-oonsciousneeB. But the divine will is absolutely without hindrance; God's 
activity is constant, intense, infinite ; Job 23 : 13 — *' What his soul daiinth, OTta that ho doeth "; John 5 : 
17_«]|j Fkthir vorkoth oTon n&til nov, and I vork." Self-knowledge and self-mastery are the 
dignity of man; they are also the dignity of God; Tennyson: **8elf>reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control. These three lead life to sovereign power." Robert Browning, 
The Last Bide Together : " What act proved all its thought had been ? What will but 
felt the fleshly screen ? " Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 6, 161, 215-266 — '* Per- 
haps the root of personality is capacity for affection." .... Our personality is incom- 
plete ; we reason truly only with God helping ; our love in higher Love endures; we 
will rightly, only as God works in us to will and to do ; to make us truly ourselves we 
need an infinite Personality to supplement and energize our own ; we are complete only 
in Christ (CoL 2:9^ 10--''In himdvoliathaUthofUiiMofthoGodhoadbodUj.aiid inhimyoaroiiiadoftiU.'' 
Webb, on the Idea of Personality as applied to God, in Jour. TheoL Studies, 2:60— 
** Self knows itself and what is not itself as two, just because both alike are embraced 
within the unity of its experience, stand out against this background, the apprehen- 
sion of which is the very essence of that rationality or personality which distin- 
guishes us from the lower animals. We find that background, God, present in us, or 
rather, we find ourselves present In it. But if I find myself present in it, then it, as more 
complete, is simply more personal than L Our not-self is outside of us, so that we are 
finite and lonely, but God's not-self is within him, so that there is a mutual inwardness 
of love and insight of which the most perfect communion among men is only a faint 
symboL We are ^ hermit-spirits,' as Keble says, and we come to union with others 
only by realizing our union with God. Personality is not impenetrable in man, for 
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'inlli■v•U▼%■lldaMy▼^alldllaT•Mr buf' (iolil7:i8).and *tkM vliA hitttanaOf isliliii kia' 
(JolBl:S; 4V* Palmer, Theologio Deflnitloii, 89~**Tfaat wUdi htf its orase wttbout 
Itself 18 tithing, while that wbloh has its cause within itself is a peESon." 

Second Division. — It^i^, and attribtUea tlierein involved. 

By infinity we mean, not that the divine nature has no known limits 
or bonndfl, bnt that it has no limits or bonnds. That which has shnplj no 
known limits is the indefinite. The infimty of God implies that he is in 
no way limited by the nniverse or confined to the nniyerse ; he is tran- 
scendent as well as immanent. Transcendence, howerer, must not be oon- 
oeived as freedom from merely spatial restzictions, bat rather as nnlimited 
resource, of which God's gloiy is the ei^reesion. 

H 145:8— ''Us gmtiM is iiMaM«h«U«'^X»b 11:7-4 --"UckuhMm ... 4aipfftttt8hMl*^I^ 
" I«Tu is mj ttms, sad ths surtk is flij footstool '^ 1 L 8 : S7 ~ "Imtu iBd ths hMTtt «f hMtw 
tkst**; Bfla.ll;33— "hPWMSisi^iJ>te«TshisjttdffBflnts,saAMswsyspMtflndhigfl^^ Tbn«canbeiio 
inflnlte number, slnoe to any aasifmible number a unit oan be added, which shows that 
this number was not inflnlte before. There can be no infinite universe, because an 
infinite universe is conceivable only as an infinite number of worlds or of minds. Ood 
himself is the only real Infiolte, and the universe is but the Ihiite expression or symbol 
of his gieatneai. 

We therefore object to the statement of Lotae, Mlorooosm, 1:446— "The complete 
system, grrasped in its totality, oifers an expression of the whole nature of the One. 
.... The Cause makes actual exlstenoe its complete manifestatioD." In a similar way 
Sohurman, Belief in God, 28, 178-178, grants infinity, but denies transcendence : ** The 
infinite Spirit may include the finite, as the idea of a single organism embraces within a 
single life a plurality of members and functions. . . . The world is the expression of 
an ever active and Inexhaustible wllL That the external manifestation is as boundless 
as the life it express^, science makes exceedingly probable. In any event, we have 
not the slightest reason to contrast the flnitude of the world with the infinity of Gk>d« 
.... If the natural order is eternal and infinite, as there seems no reason to doubt, it 
will be difficult to find a meaning for * beyond ' or *■ before.' Of this illimitable, ever- 
existing universe, Gk>d is the inner ground or substance. There is no evidence, neither 
does any religious need require us to believe, that the divine Being manifest in the 
universe has any actual or possible existence elsewhere, in some transcendent sphere. 
.... The divine will can express itself only as it does, because no other expression 
would reveal what it is. Of such a will* the universe is the eternal expression." 

In explanation of the term infinity, we may notice : 

(a ) That injQnity can belong to bnt one Being, and therefore cannot be 
shared with the universe. Infinity is not a negative bnt a positive idea. 
It does not take its rise from an impotence of thought, bat is an intaittve 
conTiotion which constitutes the basis of all other knowledge. 

See Porter, Human InteUeot, 661, 668, and this Compendium, pages 69-62. Venm Han- 
sel, Proleg. Logica, chap. 1 —^'Suoh negative notions . . . imply at once an attempt to 
think, and a fidlure in that attempt" On the contrary, the conception of the Infinite 
is perfectly distinguishable from that of the finite, and is both necessary and logically 
prior to that of the finite. This is not true of our idea of the universe, of which all we 
know is finite and dependent. We therefore regard such utterances as those of Lotse 
and Schurman above, and those of Chamberlin and Oaird below, as pantheistio in ten- 
dency, although the belief of these writers in divine and human personality saves 
them from filing into other errors of pantheism. 

Prof. T. C Chamberlin, of the University of Chicago : '^It is not sufficient to the 
modem sdentiflc thought to think of a Ruler outside of the universe, nor of a universe 
with the Buler outside. A supreme Being who does not embrace aU the activities and 
possiblltties and potencies of the universe seems something less than the supremest 
Being, and a universe with a Buler outside seems something less than a universe. 
And therefore the thought is growing on the minds of scientiflc thinkers that the 
supreme Being is the universal Being, embracing and comprehending all things." 
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Oaiid, BvQlatf^ of Beligloii, 2:fiS— "Bellglon, if it would continue to exist, must 
oomblne tbe monotheistio idea with that whioh it has often regarded as its greatest 
enemy, the spirit of pantheism." We grant in reply that relisrlon must appropriate 
the element of truth in pantheism, namely, that Ood is the only substance, ground 
and principle of being, but we regard it as fotal to religion to side with pantheism in 
its denials of 6od*s transcendence and of Ood*s persanality. 

( 6 ) That the infinity of Qod does not involye his identity with 'the all, ' 
or the snm of existence, nor prevent the coexistenoe of derived and finite 
beings to which he bears relation. Infinity implies simply that GkxL exists 
in no necessary relation to finite i^ngs or beings, and that whatever limita- 
tion of the divine nature results from their existence is, on the part of God, 
a self -limitation. 

Pi 113: 5. 6— "that hunUftth himialf to bekold the tUngt tUt an in hflam ud in tlit mtUl" It is 
involved in God's infinity that there should be no barriers to his self -limitation in crea- 
tion and redemption ( see page 9, F.). Jacob Boehme said : ** God is infinite, for God is 
all." But this is to make QoA all imperfection, as well as all perfection. Harris, 
Phlloe. Basis Theism : ** The relation of the absolute to the finite is not the mathematical 
relation of a total to its parts, but it is a dynamical and rational relation.'* Shedd, 
Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 189-191— '* The infinite is not the total ; ' the aU * is a pseudo-infinite, 
and to assert that it is greater than the simple infinite is the same error that is com- 
mitted in mathematics when it is asserted that an infinite number plus a vast finite 
number is greater than the simple infinite." Fullerton, Conception of the Infiolte, 90 — 
"The Infinite, though it involves unlimited possibility of quantity, is not itself a quan- 
titative but rather a qualitatiye conception.** Hovey, Studies of Bthics and Beliglon, 
89-47 — " Any number of finite beings, minds, loves, wills, cannot reveal fuUy an infinite 
Being, Mind, Love, WilL God must be transcendent as well as immanent in the uni- 
verse, or he is neither infinite nor an object of supreme worship.'* 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 117 — " Great as the universe is, God is not limited to it, 
wholly absorbed by what he is doing in it, and capable of doing nothing more. Gk>d in 
the universe is not like the life of the tree in the tree, which does all that it is capable 
of in making the tree what it Is. God in the universe Is rather like the spirit of a man 
in his body, which is greater than his body, able to direct his body, and capable of 
activities in which his body has no share. God Is a free spirit, personal, self -directing, 
unexhausted by his present activities.'* Tbe Persian poet said truly : '* The world is a 
bud from his bower of beauty; the sun is a spark from the light of his wisdom ; the 
sky is a bubble on the sea of his power." Faber : "For greatness which is infinite 
makes room For all things in its lap to lie. VTe should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. We share in what is infinite ; ' t is ours, For we and it alike are Thine. 
What I enjoy, great God, by right of Thee, Is more than doubly mine." 

(c) That the infinity of God is to be conceived of as intensive, rather 
than as extensive. We do not attribute to God infinite extension, but 
rather infinite energy of spiritual life. That whioh acts up to the measure 
of its power is simply natural and physical force. Man rises above nature 
by virtue of his reserves of power. But in God the reserve is infinite. 
There is a transcendent element in him, which no self-revelation exhausts, 
whether creation or redemption, whether law or promise. 

Transcendence is not mere outsidenesB,— it is rather boundless supply within. God is 
not infinite by virtue of existing'^ extra flammantla moenia mundi" (Lucretius) or 
of filling a space outside of space, -^ he is rather infinite by being the pure and perfect 
Mind that passes beyond all phenomena and constitutes the ground of them. The for- 
mer conception of infinity is simply supra-cosmic, the latter alone is properly tran- 
scendent ; see Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 244. " God is the living God, and has not yet 
spoken his last word on any subject '* ( G. W. Northrup ). God's life " operates unspent.* ' 
There is ^ ever more to follow.'* The legend stamped with the Pillars of Hercules 
upon the old coins of Spain was Ne plus ultra— "Nothing beyond,*' but when Oolum- 
bus disoo\'ered America the legend was fitly changed to Plus vUra — " More beyond." 
So the motto of the University of Rochester is McUora — *^ Better things." 
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Stnoe God's Infinite resouroes are pledged to aid lu, we may, as Bmerson bids ufl, 
** hitch our wagon to a star/' and believe in progress. •Tennyson, Locksley Hall: 
*^ Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new. That which they 
have done but earnest of the things that they shall do.*' BfUlefS L* Angetus is a wit- 
ness to man's need of God's transcendence. Millet's aim was to paint, not air but 
prayer. We need a God who ia not oonAned to nature. As Moses at the beginning of 
his ministry cried, "Sluv au, I pnj thte, thy glory" (Ix. a:lS), so we need marked experiences 
at the beginning of the Christian life, in order that we may be living witnesses to the 
supernatural. And our Lord promises such manifestations of himself : J«ka 14 : 21 — ** I 
vill loTe hia, and vill ■uiliMt njidf uto kiau" 

Ph. n : 15 ~ •' My Boath ihaU tdl «f thy rigktMBnM^ lad of thy HdnliaB «U tkt day ; r» I lo^ 
tharaof " i- it is infinite. Pi 88 : 2 — " Many ikall be built op taniwt " — ever growing manifestations 
and cycles of fulfilment — first literal, then spirituaL Pi tl3 : 4-4 — " Jahavah is Ugk abara all 
nalioiil ind bis glory aboTO tbo baaToni ¥bo it Uks unto JoboTab oor God, Ibat batb bis nai on bigb, Tbat 
bnmblotbbiiBsalfLstoopethdownltobaboidTba tbiBgstbataniAbaaTsn and iBtboaartb?" ]laLS:i5— 
" did ba not amka 000, altboagb bo bad tbanatdna of tbt Spirit? "-he might have created many wives 
for Adam, though he did actually create but ona In this " nadoo of tbs Spirit," says Gsld- 
well. Cities of our Faith, 8*0, " there yet lies latent —as winds lie calm in the air of a 
summer noon, as heat Immense lies cold and hidden in the mountains of ooal — the 
blessing and the life of nations, the infinite enlargement of ZIon." 

Ii 68 : 10 — " JoboTab batb nado ban bia boly am " i- nature does not exhaust or entomb God ; 
nature is the mantle in which he commonly reveals himself ; but he is not fettered by 
the robe he wears— he can thrust it aside, and make bare his arm in providential inter- 
positions for earthly deliverance, and in mighty movements of history for the salva- 
tion of the sinner and for the setting up of his own Idngdom. See also Joba 1:16— "of 
bis Mam ve all noaifod, aad gnoo for graoi " - ** Bach blessing appropriated became the foun- 
dation of a greater blessing. To have realized and used one measure of grace was to 
have gained a larger measure in exchange for it x^*" ^^ x^rot " ; so Westcott, in 
Bib. Com., in loco. Christ can ever say to the believer, as he said to Nathanael ( Jobn 
1:50): "tboaabaltseogmtartbiagBtbaBtbioi" 

Because God is infinite, he can love each believer as much as if that single soul were 
the only one for whom he had to care. Both in providence and In redemption the 
whole heart of God is busy with plans for the interest and happiness of the single 
Christian. Threatenlngs do not half reveal God, nor his promises half express the 
" otornal voigbt of glory " ( 8 Cor. 4 : 17 ). Dante, Paradiso, 19 : 4(Mn— God "* Could not upon the 
universe so write The impress of his power, but that his word Must still be left in dis- 
tance infinite." To "liait tbo My Ono of braol" (Pi 78 : 41— marg. > is falsehood as well as sin. 

This attribute of infinity, or of transcendence, qualifies all the other attributes, and 
so is the foundation for the representations of majesty and glory as belonging to God 
(see b. 33:18; Pi 19:1; Ii 6:3; Mat 6:13; ietB7:8; Bom. 1:88; 9:23; lIob.l:3; 1 Poi4:14;RoT. 81:88). 
Glory is not itself a divine attribute ; it is rather a result — an objective result— of the 
exeroise of the divine attributes. This glory exists irrespective of the revelation and 
recognition of it in the creation ( Jobn 17 : 5 ). Only God can worthily perceive and rev- 
erence his own glory. He does all for his own glory. All religion is founded on the 
glory of God. All worship is the result of this immanent quality of the divine nature. 
Kedney, Christian Doctrine, 1:860-373, 2:354, apparently conceives of the divme 
glory as an eternal material environment of God, from wlUoh the universe is fiuh- 
loned. This seems to contradict both the spirituality and the infinity of God. Gk>d's 
infinity implies absolute completeness apart from anything external to hinniff>iA We 
proceed therefore to consider the attributes involved in infinity. 

Of the attributes involved in Infinity, -we mention : 

L Self-ezifitenoe. 

By self -existence we mean 

(a) That God is ** causa «ui/' having the gronnd of his ezistenoe in him- 
self. Every being must have the ground of its existence either in or out 
of itself. We have the ground of our existence outEdde of us. God is not 
thus dependent. Heisa^e; hence we speak of the asei^ of God. 
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God's SQlf-ezlsteiioe is implied in the name "Monk** (II 6: 3) and in the dedaration 
*' I AM THAT I AM " ( Ex. 8 : 14 ), both of whlch slflrnify that it is God's nature to be. Self- 
ezistence is certainly inoomprehenslble to us, yet a self-existent person is no greater 
mystery than a self-ezlstent thing, such as Herbert Spencer supposes the universe to 
be : indeed it is not so great a mjrstery, for it is easier to derive matter from mind than 
to derive mind from matter. See Porter, Human Intelleot, 66L Joh. Angelus Sileslus : 
" Gott ist das was Er ist ; Ich was Ich duroh Ihn bin; Doch kennst du Binen wohl. So 
kennst du mlch und Urn." Martineau, Types, 1 :80S— ** A eame may beetemal, but 
nothing that is ea/uaed can be so." He protests against the phrase **ecvuaa8ui." So 
Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 888, objects to the phrase ** Godis his own cause," because Gk)d 
is the uncaused Being. But when we speak of God as "cotisa suf," we do not attribute 
to him beginning of existence. The phrase means rather that the ground of his exist- 
ence is not outside of himself, but that he himsftlf is the living spring of all energy 
and of all being. 

Bat Inst this should be be misoonstraed, we add 

(6) That God exists by the neceesity of his own bemg. It is his nature 
to be. Hence the existence of God is not a contingent but a necessaiy 
existence. It is gronnded, not in his volitions, bat in his nature, 

Julius MtlUer, Doctrine of Sin, S : 126, ISO. 170, stems to hold that God is primarily 
will, so that the essence of God is his act : ^* God'sessenoe does not precede his free- 
dom " ; '^ if the essence of God were for him something given, something already pres- 
ent, the question *£rom whence it was given?' coiild not be evaded ; God's essence 
must In this case have its origin In something apart from him, and thus the true con- 
ception of God would be entirely swept away." But this implies that truth, reason, 
love, holiness, equally with Gtod's essence, are all products of will. If God's essence, 
moreover, were his act, it would be in the power of God to annihilate himself. Act 
presupposes essence ; else there is no God to act. The will by which God exists, and in 
virtue of which he is causa aui, is therefore not will in the sense of volition, but will in 
the sense of the whole movement of his active being. With Mttller's view Thoma- 
slus and Delltzsch are agreed. For refutation -of it, see Phillppl, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 68. 

God's essence is not bis act, not only because this would imply that he could destroy 
himself, but also 1)ecauae before willing there must be being. Those who hold Gk)d's 
essence to be simple activity are impelled to this view by the tear of postulating some 
dead thing in God which precedes aU ezerdse of faculty. So Miller, Evolution of 
Love, 48— ** Perfect action, oooscious and volitional, is the highest generalization, 
the ultimate unit, the unconditioned nature, of infinite Being " ; i. e., God's nature 
is subjective action, while external nature is his objective action. A better statement, 
however, is that of Bowne, PhUos. of Theism, 170 ~ '* While there is a necessity in the 
soul, it becomes controlling only through freedom ; and we may say that everyone 
must constitute himself a rational soul. . . . This is absolutely true of God." 

2. Immntability. 

By this we mean that the natore, attributes, and will of God axe exempt 
from all change. Beason teaches ns that no change is possible in Qod, 
whether of increase or decrease, progress or deterioration, contraction or 
development All change must be to better or to worse. Bnt God is 
' absolute perfection, and no change to better is possible. Change to worse 
wonld be equally inconsistent "with perfection. No cause for such change 
exists, either outside of God or in God himself. 

FMlffli02:r--"fiumtftthe8a]iw'*; IaL3:6— "I,JflkAV•]^flhaagelurt**; ;um^ 
BO nriatiaB, naitlar ihaaov that is oirt bj tonin;." Spenser, Faerie Queen, Oantos of Mutability, 
8:2—" Then 'gin I think on that which nature sayde. Of that same time when no more 
change shall be. But steadfast rest of ail things, firmly stajred Upon the pillours of 
eternity ; For all that moveth doth in change delight. But henceforth all shall rest 
eternally With him that is the God of Sabaoth hlght; Oh thou great Sabaoth God, 
grant me that Sabbath's sight I " Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 148, defines immutability 
as "the constancy and continuity of the divine nature which exists through aU the 
divine acts as their law and source." 

17 
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The passages of Scripture which seem at first sight to ascribe chiinge to 
God are to be explained in one of three ways : 

( a ) As illustrations of the Taried methods in which Qod manif ests his 
immntable truth and wisdom in creation. 

Mathematioal prtnelpIeB reoeive new appUoation with each suooesBive stage of care^ 
tlon. The law of oohesion giww plaoe to oliemioal law. and chemittry yields to rttei 
f oroes, but through aU these ohanses there Is a divine truth and wisdom which is 
nnohanylng, and which reduces all to rational order. John Oaird, Fund. Ideas of Christ- 
ianity, 2 : 140— ^ Immutability is not stereotyped sameness, but impossibility of devia- 
tion by one hair's breadth from the course which is best. A man of flrreat force of 
character is oontinuaUy flnding new occasions for the manif estatioo and application 
of moral principle. In God infinite consistency is united with infinite flexibility. 
There is no iron-bound impassibility, but rather an infinite oriflrinality in him.*' 

(6) As anthropomorphic representations of the revelation of God's 
unchanging attributes in the changing drcnmstances and Tarying moral 
conditions of creatures. 

Gn. 6: 6~''it npantod JakoTali tktt he Ud sud* au" -is to be interpreted in the llffht of Ion. 
23:19— ''G«diaBot«BM,thAt]ieilMddlu:Bdttffth«MaofBM,t)uth0ihoiildrBp«t'* Bo c/. i Sn. iS : U 
with 15: 29. Ood's iinrttumffing holincsB requires him to treat the wicked differently 
from the righteous. When the righteous become wicked, his treatment of them must 
change. The sun is not fickle or partial because it melts the wax but hardens the clay. 
— the change is not la the sim but in the objects it shines upon. The change in God*8 
treatment of men is described anthiopomorphically. as if it were a change in Qod him- 
self ,— other passages in dose conjunction with the first being given to correct any pos- 
sible misappreheosion. Threats not fulfilled, as in Joftk 3 : 4, iO^ are to be explained by 
their conditional nature. Hence Qod's immutability itself renders it certain that hid 
love will adapt itself to every varying mood and condition of his children, so as to 
guide their steps, sympathize with their sorrows, answer their prayers. God responds 
to us more quickly thaJa the mbther's face to the changing moods of her babe. Godet, in 
Ihe Atonement, 888—** God is of all beings the most delicately and infinitely seositive." 

God's immutability is not that of the stone, that has no internal experience, tmt 
rather that of the column of mercury, that rises and fails with every change in the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. When a man bicycling against the wind 
turns about and goes with the wind instead of going against it, the wind seems to 
change, though it is blowing Just as it was before. The sinner struggles agUnst the 
wind of preveulent grace until he seems to strike against a stone walL Begeoera- 
tion is God's conquest of our wills by his power, and conversion is our beginning to 
turn round and to work with God rather than against God. Hfow we move without 
effort, because we have God at our back; PhiL 1: 12,18— "work out joor ova ialTati«a . . . Ibr 
it ia Ood vko vwlwtii in joa." Ck>d has not changed, but we have changed; J«k]i3:8— "Thcviad 
Uov«th vhm it wiU . . . to li mry om tkM is iMin of the Spirit** Jacob's first wrestling with the 
Angel was the picture of his lifelong self-will, opposing God; his subsequent wrest- 
ling in prayer was the picture of a consecrated will, working with God (Qtn. 82: 24-18 X 
We seem to conquer God, but he really conquers us. He seems to change, but it is we 
who change after alL 

( ) As describing executions, in time, of purposes etemall j existing in 
ihe mind of God. Immutabilily must not be confounded with immobility. 
This would deny all those imperative volitions of God by which he enters 
into history, The Scriptures assure us that creation, mirades, incarnation, 
regeneration, are immediate acts of Gk>d. Immutability is consistent with 
constant activily and perfect freedom. 

The abolition of the Mosaic dispensation indicates no change in God*s plan; ft is 
mther the execution of his plan. Christ's coming and work were no sudden makeshift, 
to remedy unforeseen defects in the Old Testament scheme : Christ came rather in "tk« 
fblOMiafthetiBa" ((kL4:4),to fulfill the"ooiuiMl" of God ( idi 2 : 28 ). 8tt.8:i-"Q<Nl imam- 
Uni lotk" — interposed by special act for l^oah's deliverance, showed that he remem- 
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beredNoah. Wbfle we cliaiige, Ood does not. There iEi no flcUenen or Inoonstanoj in 
him. Where we once found him, there we may lind him stlU, ae Jacob did at Bethel 
( Gen. S6 : 1, 6, 9 ). Immutability is a consolation to the faithful, but a terror to God's ene- 
mie8(IaL3:6-*I,J«hoTah,flhaageMt; thtftfonj^OioDgofJMol^mB0taoanBid";Pi.7:^ 
bath iiidig i ntic B tnry daj** ). It is ooDsistent with constant aotlyity In nature and in grace 
(MmS:17--"Mjrtthir vark«tk«mnBmiu>v,aadI vork" ; Jobn:ia»14--"lMi8 hione niai^ 
tunkim?. . . to ba pirfinrBMlk thai i^ A U appdnted for bm: tad au jnA thiogt an vitt Urn"). If 
God*8 immutability were immobility, we could not wor^iip him, any more than the 
andent Greeks were able to worship Fftte. Arthur Hugh Glough : ** It f ortilles my 
soul to know. That, though I perish. Truth is so : That, howsoe'er I stray and range, 
Whate'er I do. Thou dost not change. I steadier step when I recall That, if I slip. Thou 
dost not fan," On this attribute see Chamock, Attributes, 1 : 810-8QB ; Domer, flnriBm 
melte Schriften, 188-877 ; translated in Bib. Sac, 1879 : 88-60, 80lHeS8. 

3. Unity. 

Bj this we mean ( a) that the divine natoie is nndivided and indivisible 
( unue ) ; and ( 6 ) that there is but one infinite and perfect Spirit (unicu8 ). 

Omt. 6:4— "iMr, biMl: Jflhofik ou God ia om Jthivfak"; li 44:6— "btsito bm tkirt is no 6«d '* ; 
Jo]a$:44--"tkooiil7eod'^17:3— ''tkocid7truGod'';108r.8:4~''iioflodbateiie'^11iB.i:^^^ 
God'*; 6:15— '^tlMldflMd ud only hrtontete"; IpL 4:S» 6— "ono Lord, ono &itk, ono Uptiim, odo God and 
Fatlorof all, vko is orw all, aad throngk all, aad ia aU.** When we read in Mason, Faith of the 
Gospel, 25 — ** The unity of Ood is not numerical, denying the existence of a second ; it 
is integral, denying the possibility of division,** we reply that the unity of Qod is 
both,— it includes both the numerical and the integral elements. 

Humboldt, in his CkMmos, has pointed out that the unity and creative agency of the 
heavenly lather have given unity to the order of nattue,and so have furnished the 
impulse to modem physical science. Our faith in a *' universe " rests historically upon 
the demonstration of GK)d*8 unity which has been given by the incarnation and death 
of Ohrist. Tennyson, In Memoriam : ^ That God who ever lives and loves, One God, one 
law, one element. And one far off divine event To which the whole creation moves.** 
See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 184-187. Alexander McLaren: *^The heathen 
have many gods because they have no one that satisfies hungry hearts or corresponds 
to their unconscious ideals. Completeness is not reached by piecing together many 
fragments. The wise merchantman will gladly barter a sack fuU of * goodly pearls * 
for the one of great price. Happy they who turn away from the many to embrace 
theOnel'* 

Against polytheism, tritheism, or dualism, we may nrge that the notion 
of two or more Gods is self-contradiotory ; since eadh limits the other and 
destroys his godhood. In the nature of things, infinity and absolute per- 
fection are possible only to one. It is unphiloBophica], moreover, to 
assume the existence of two or more Gods, when one will explain all the 
facts. The unity of God is, however, in no way inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; for, while this doctrine holds to the existence of 
hypostatical, or personal, distinctions in the divine nature, it also holds 
that this divine nature is numerically and eternally one. 

Polytheism is man's attempt to rid himself of the notion of responsibility to one 
moral Lawgiver and Judge by dividing up his manifestations, and attributing them 
to separate wills. So Force, in the terminology of some modem theorissers, is only 
God with his moral attributes left out. " Henotheism '* ( says Max MtUler, Origin and 
Growth of Beliglon, 286 ) ** conceives of each individual god as unlimited by the power 
of other gods. Bach is felt, at the time, as supreme and absolute, notwithstanding the 
limitations which to our mtnds must arise from his power being conditioned by the 
power of all the gods." 

Bven polytheism cannot rest in the doctrine of many gods, as an exclusive and ali- 
oomprehending explanation of the universe. The Greeks believed in one supreme 
Fate that ruled both gods and men. Aristotle : ^Ck>d, tliough he is one, has many 
names, because he is called according to states into which he is ever entering anew.*' 
The doctrine of God's unity should teach men to give up hope of any other God, to 
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reTealhlmaelf to tbemor to saye theni. Tbej are In the bands of the one and only 
God, and therof Ofe there ic but one law, one gospel, one salvation ; one doctrine, one 
duty, one destiny. We cannot rid ouxseLyes of responsibility by calling ouzaelves 
mere congeries of Impresrions or mere vlcthns of droumstance. As God is one, so 
the soul made tn God's image is one alsob On the origin of polytheism, see ardclei by 
Tboluck, in Bib. Bepos., 2 :M, 246, 441, and ICaz Mttller, Sdenoe of BeUgioo, 124. 

Moberly, Atonement and PenonaUty, 88— *'Tbe Alpha and Omega, the begimdiiff 
and end and sum and meaning of Being, is but One. We who bellere in a penoEiial 
God do not beUeve in a limited God. We do not mean one more, a bigger spedmea of 
existences, amongst ezistenoes. Bather, we mesn that the reaUty of existence itsdf 
is personal : that Power, that Law, that life, that Thought, that Love, are ultimately, 
in their very reality, IdentiAed in one supreme, and that necessarily a penonal Bxist- 
enoe. Now such supreme Being cannot be multipUed : It is incapable of a plural : It 
cannot be a generic tenn. There cannot be more than one aD-lndusive, more than 
one ultimate, more than one God. Nor has Christian thought, at any point, for any 
moment, dared or endured the least approach to sudi a thought or phrase as 'two 
Gods.' If the S^ther is God, and the Son God, they are both the same God wboUy* 
unreservedly. Godis a particular, an unique, not a general, term. Bach is not only 
God, but is the very same 'singularisunlcusettotus Deus.' They are not both gencr- 
ieaUy God, as though *God' could be an attribute or predicate; but both idsntiooRy 
God, the God, the one all-inclusive, Indlvisfble, God. ... If the thought that frishes 
to be orthodox had less tendency to become tritheistic, the thought that ctadms to be 
tne would be less Unitarian." 

Third Division,— Perfection^ and attributes therein involved. 

B J perfection we mean, not mere quantitative oompletenees, but qnalita- 
tive exoellence. The attributes involved in perfection are moral attribotea 
Bight action among men presupposes a perfect moral organization, a nor- 
mal state of intellect^ affection and wilL So God's activi^ presupposes a 
principle of inteUigence, of affection, of Tolition, in his inmost being, and 
the existence of a worthy object for each of these powers of his nature. 
But in eternity past there is nothing existing outside or apart from Qod« 
He must find, and he does find, the sufficient object of intellect^ affiBction, 
and will, in ^itngftlf There is a self-knowing, a self-loving, a self-willing^ 
which constitute his absolute perfection. The consideration of the imma- 
nent attributes is, therefore, -properly concluded with an account of that 
truth, love, and holiness, which render Qod entirolj sufficient to himsell 

li«t5:48— "TtthotdbtihAUteyarM M jtwhMnoljhlkr iipadM*'; Ban.tt!l~«p«dM vffl 
If God"; G6Ll:n— *'padMii Cbtiit*'; cf. Bni »:4— "Ai BMk. Us vwk is padM"; Pfe.l8:80 — "As 
forOmiiviyiBpaiilMk" 

1. TrutiL 

By truth we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
Qod*s being and Qod's knowledge eternally conform to each other. 

In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively : 

(a) The immanent truth of God is not to be confounded with that 
veracity and faithfulness which partially manifest it to creatures. These 
are transitive truth, and the> presuppose the absolute and immanent 
attribute. 

B«U.»:4~"iMofbitkftdaiHsaiwithoati]iifuty,JiilaadiighlislM'';J^ 
(iLkiidti4y)f 1 JoIb5:90— ** w kiov kin thst is tnu" ( rhp iXir^i^r). In both these passsges 
Akft&ivit describes Ood as the genuine, the real, as distinguished from AAifdijv, the vera- 
cious (compare JokB6:»***tks tns brad"; Uk. 8:1— *'tke teMtabmudt"). Joka 14:6— "I m 
...tkitnlk." Ab**! SSI... the lift" signifies, not "I am the Uving one," but rather**! 
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amhewhoiEilifeandtheBOiiroeoflife,"80 ''Ian. .. th« trath" stgnifles.nof'Iamthe 
trathful one,** but " I am he who fa truth and the source of truth ** — in other words, 
truth of being, not merel7 truth of ezpresBlon. So 1 Johi 5:7— "tka Spirit !s tto iratk." 
Cf. 1 Bsdru 1 : 88— *'The truth abideth and is forever strong, and It Uveth and ruleth 
forever'* -personal truth? 8eeOodeton;ohAl:i8; Shedd, Dogm. TbeoL, 1 : 181. 

Truth is God peritootly revealed and known. It may be likened to the eleotrio our- 
rent which manifests and measures the power of the dynamo. There is no realm of 
truth apart from the world^ground, Just as there is no law of nature that is independent 
of the Author of nature. While we know ourselves only partially, God knows himself 
fuUy. JohnOsird,Fund.Idea8 0f Christianity, 1:192— "In the life of God there are 
no umrealiaed possibilities. The presupposition of all our knowledge and activity is 
that absolute and eternal unity of knowing and being which is only another expression 
for the nature of God. In one sense, he is all reality, and the only reality* whilst all 
flolte ezistenoe is but a heeomifiOt which never is." Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 
67-88— ** Truth is reality revealed. Jesus is the Truth, because in him the sum of the 
qualities hidden in God is presented and revealed to the world, God's nature in terms 
of an active force and in relation to his rational creation." This definition however 
Ignores the fact that God is truth, apart from and before all creation. As an imma- 
nent attribute, truth implies a conformity of God% knowledge to God's being, which 
antedates the universe; see B. (b) below. 

( 6 ) Truth in God is not a merely aotive attribate of fhe divine nature. 
God is truth, not only in the sense that he is the being who truly know8» 
but also in the sense that he is the truth that is known. The passiye pre- 
oedes the aotive ; truth of being precedes truth of knowing. 

Plato: ''Truth is his (God's) body, and light his shadow." Hollas (quoted in Tfaoma> 
sius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 137 ) says that *' truth is the conformity of the divine 
essence with the divine intellect.** See Gerhard, loc. ii : 160 ; Kahnis, Dogmatlk, 2 : 272, 
270 ; 8 : 198— *" Distinguish in Gk>d the personal self-consciousness L spirituality, person- 
aUty— see pages 262. 268] from the unfolding of this in the divine knowledge, which can 
have no other object but God himself. So far, now, as self-knowing in God is abso- 
lutely identical with his being is he the absolutely true. For truth is the knowledge 
which answers to the being, and the being which answers to the knowledge." 

Boyce, WorM and Individual, 1 : 270—** Truth either may mean that about which 
we Judge, or it may mean the correspondence between our ideas and their objects.** 
God's truth is both object of his knowledge and knowledge of his object. Miss Clara 
French, The Dramatic Action and Motive of King John : " You spell Truth with a 
capital, and make it an independent existence to be soufi^t for and absorbed; but, 
unless truth is God, what can it do for man ? It is only a personality that can touch a 
personality.** So we assent to the poet's declaration that "Truth, crushed to earth, 
Shan rise again," only because Truth is personal. Christ, the Bevealer of God, is the 
Truth. He is not simply the medium but also the object of all knowledge ; IpL 4 : SO — 
'* j« did mim km Christ" i- ye knew more than the doctrine about Christ.— ye knew Christ 
himself; Ma 17:8— ''lUfii lift ctattl, tkM tlMj ikoold know ttai the onl j tea* (M, and Um vkn tkot 



B. Poeitivelj : 

(a) All truth among men, whether mathematical, logical, moral, or 
xeligiong, is to be regarded as having its foundation in this immanent truth 
of the divine nature and as disdosing facts in the being of God« 

There is a higher Mind than our mind. No apostle can say ** I am the truth,*' though 
each of them can say *' I speak the truth." Truth is not a sdentiflo or moral, but a 
substantial, thing — ** nlcht Bchulsache, sondem Lebenssache." Here is the dignity of 
education, that knowledge of truth is knowledge of God. The laws of mathematics are 
diSQlosnres to us, not of the divine reason merely, for this would imply truth outside 
of and before God, but of the divine nature. J. W. A. Stewart: "Science is possible 
because God is scientUlc" Plato: *^God geometrizes." Bowne: ** The heavens are 
orystaliaed mathematics." The statement that two and two make four, or that virtue 
Is commendable and vice condemnable, expresses an everlasting principle in the being 
of God. Separate statements of truth are inexplicable apart from the total revelation 
of trutl^ and this total revelatkm is inezplloabto apart from One who is truth and who 
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la thu levMled. Th« separate electrio llgfata In our streeta are Inezplioable apart 
from the eieotria eiurent which throba throug-h the wtrea, and this electrio ourreot la 
Itself inexplicable apart from the hidden dynamo whoee power it exactly expreaaea 
and meaaurea. The aeparate liyhta of truth are due to the lealizinir agency of the 
Holy Spirit; the one unifying current whic^ they partially reveal is the outipoing' 
work of Christ, the divine Logos ; Chrtat ia the one and only Revealer of taim who 
dweIlB'*uligktuiafpnMhaUt; vk« m aaM Utk Mtn, nor eaa Mt" (Ilia. 6:16). 

Prof. H. B. Webster began hia lectures *' by aaaumlBflr the Lord Jeaua C9irlat and the 
multiplication-table." But thia was tautology, because the Lord Jesus Christ, the Truth, 
the only revealer of God, includes the multlplfcatlon-table. So Wendt, Teaching' of 
Jesua, 1 : 857 ; 8 :203, unduly narrows the scope of Christ's revelation whan he main- 
taina that with Jeaus truth Is not the truth whldi corresponds to reality but rather the 
riarht conduct which corresponds to the duty prescribed by God. " Gnas aod tntt ** { Jobs 
1 :17) then means the favor of God and the riffhteouaness which God approTes. To 
understand Jesus is impossible without bein^ ethically like him. He is king of truth, 
in that he reveala this rlgrhteousneaB, and finds obedience for It amou^ men. This 
ethical aspect of the truth, we would reply. Important aa it la, does not exclude but 
rather requires for its complement and presupposition that other aspect of the truth 
as the reality to which all bein^ must conform and the conformity of all beingr to that 
reality. Since Christ is the truth of Gk>d, we are succeasful in our search for truth 
only as we recognlae him. Whether all roada lead to Rome depends upon which way 
your face la turned. Follow a point of land out Into the sea, and you find only ocean. 
With the back turned upon Jeaua Christ all following' after truth leeda only into mist 
and darkneas. Aristotle's ideal man was "^a hunter after truth.'* But truth can 
never be found disjoined from love, nor can the loveless seeker discern it. ** For the 
lovinflr worm within its dod Were diviner than a loveless God " ( Robert Brownin^r )- 
Hence Christ can say: loka18:87— "Irflry oBetkatiBaftkatnitktentkmjTaioi." 

(6) This atixibute therefore oonstitates the principle and guarantee of 
all revelation, while it shows the possibility of an eternal divine self- 
oontemplafcion apart from and before all creation. It is to be nnderstood 
only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

To all this doctrine, however, a great school of philosophers have opposed them- 
selves. Duns Sootus held that God's will made truth as well as right. Descartes said 
that God could have made it untrue that theradii of a circle are aU equal. Lord Baoon 
said that Adam's sin consisted in seeking a good inlitself , instead of being content with 
the merely empirical good. Whedon, On the Will, 816— ** Infinite wisdom and infibolte 
holiness consist in, and result from, God's volitions eternally.' ' We reply that, to make 
truth and good matters of mere will, instead of regarding them as characteristics of 
God^ being, is to deny that anything is true or good In itself. If God can make truth 
to be falsehood, and Injustice to be justice, then God is indifferent to truth or false- 
hood, to good or evil, and he ceases thereby to be God. Truth Is not arbltraiy,— it Is 
matter of being— the being of God. There are no regulative principtos of knowl- 
edge which are not transcendental also. God knows and wills truth, because he Is 
truth. Robert Browning, A Soul's Tragedy, 214 — *' Were 't not for God, I mean, what 
hope of truth— Speaking truth, hearing truth— would stay with Man?" God^s will 
does not make truth, but truth rather makes God's will. Grod's perfect knowledge in 
eternity past has an object. That object must be himself. He Is the truth Known, aa 
well as the truthful Knower. But a perfect objective must be personal. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is the necessary complement to the doctrine of the Attributes. Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 1 : 183 — ** The pillar of cloud becomea a pillar of fire." See A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, 102-112. 

On the question whether it la ever right to deceive, see Paine, Ethnic Trinities, 900-830. 
Plato said that the use of such medicines should be restricted to physicians. The 
rulers of the state may lie for the public good, but private people not : " offldosum 
mcndadum." It is better to say that deception is justifiable only where the person 
deceived has, like a wild beast or a criminal or an enemy in war, put himself out of 
human sodety and deprived himself of the right to truth. Even then deception is a 
sad necessity which witnesses to an abnormal condition of human aflUrs. With James 
Hartlneau, when asked what answer he would give to an intending murderer when 
truth would mean death, we may say : **I suppose I should tell an untruth, and then 
should be sorry for it forever after." On truth as on attribute of God, see Bib. Sac, 
Oct. 1877 : 786 ; Finney, Syst. Theol., 661 ; Janot, Final Causes, 416. 
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2. Lova 

By love we mean that attribute of the divine natnre in virtue of which 
God is eternally moved to self-oommnnioation. 

i Johns 4:8— "Qod is Iot«"; 8:36— "hmby knov v» lore, 1mmu6 lie Uid inm kit lift for u'*; John 
17:84— '' tkra loredit BMbtfen tka foDndatioa of th« vorld" : Rom. 15:^ 

In farther explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively : 

( a ) The immanent love of God is not to be oonf onnded with meroy and 
goodness toward creatures. These are its manifestations, and are to be 
denominated transitive love. 

Thomasius, Chrlstl Person und Werk, 1 : 18ft, 189— ^* Gk)d*8 regard for the happlneBB of 
his oreatureB flows from this self-commuxilcatiiifir attribute of his nature. liove, in the 
true sense of the word, is Uvin«r irood-will. with impulses to impartation and union ; 
self-oommunication ( bonum oommunioatiyum sui ) ; devotion, merging of the ego in 
another, in order to penetrate, fill, bless this other with Itself, and in this other, as in 
another self, to possess itself, without giying up itself or losing itself. Love is there- 
fore possible only between persons, and always presupposes personality. Only as 
Trinity has Gtod love, absolute love ; because as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost he stands 
in perfeot self-impartation, self-devotion, and oommunlon with himself." Julius 
MOller, Doct. Sin, 2 : 186 — *' God has in himself the eternal and wholly adequate object 
of his love, independently of his relation to the world.** 

In the Greek mythology, Bros was one of the oldest and yet one of the youngest of 
the gods. So Dante makes the oldest angel to be the youngest, because nearest to God 
the fountain of life. In 1 John 8 : 7, 8, " th« old oommudBont " of love is evermore " « sow ooniuad- 
Bont," because it reflects this eternal attribute of God. *' There is a love unstained by 
selfishness, Th* outpouring tide of self-abandonment. That loves to love, and deems its 
predousnesB Bepaid In loving, though no sentiment Of love returned reward its saora^ 
ment ; Nor stays to question what the loved one will. But hymns its overture with 
blessings immanent ; Bapt and sublimed by love's exalting thrill, Loves on, through 
frown or smile, divine, immortal stiU." Glara BUzabeth Ward : ^*If I could gather 
every look of love. That ever any human creature wore, And all the looks that joy is 
mother of. All looks of grief that mortals ever bore, And mingle all with God-begot- 
ten grace, Methlnks that I should see the Savior's face." 

( 6 ) Love is not the all-inclusive ethical attribute of God. It does not 
include truth, nor does it include holiness. 

Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, 868, very properly denies that benevolence is the all- 
inclusive virtue. Justness and Truth, he remarks, are not reducible to benevolence. 
In a review of Ladd*s work in Bib. Sac., Jan. 1908 : 186, a H. Mted adds : ^' He comes to 
the conclusion that it is Impossible to resolve all the virtues into the generic one of 
love or benevolence without either giving a definition of benevolence which is unwar- 
ranted and virtually nullifies the end aimed at, or failing to recognize certain virtues 
which are as genuinely virtues as benevolence itself. Particularly is it argued that the 
virtues of the will (courage, constancy, temperance), and the virtues of Judgment 
(wisdom. Justness, trueness), get no recognition in this attempt to subsume all vir- 
tues under the one virtue of love. ' The unity of the virtues is due to the unity of a 
personality, in active and varied relations with other persons' (861). If benevolence 
means wishing happiness to all men, then happiness is made the ultimate good, and 
eudsemonism is accepted as the true ethical philosophy. But if, on the other hand, in 
order to avoid this conclusion, benevolence is made to mean wishing the highest 
welfare to all men, and the highest welfare is conceived as a life of virtue, then we 
come to the rather inane conclusion that the essence of virtue is to wish that men 
may he virtuous.** See also art by Yos, In Presb. and Bef. Bev., Jan. 1803 : 1-^. 

( c ) Nor is Gk>d's love a mere regard for being in general* irrespective 
of its moral quality. 

Jonathan Bdwards, in his treatise On the Nature of Virtue, defines virtue as regard 
for being in general. He considers that God*s love is flrst of all directed toward him- 
self as having the greatest quantity of being, and only secondarily directed toward 
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his croatuies whose quantity of heAng Is Infinitesimal as compared with his. But we 
reply that bein^r in general is far too abstract a thing to elicit or Justify lore. Charles 
Hodge said truly that, if obligation Is primarily due to being in general, then there 
is no more virtue in loving God than there Is In loving Satan. Virtue, we hold, must 
consist, not in love for being in general, but in love for good being, that is, in love for 
€k>d as holy. Love has no moral value except as it is placed upon a right object and is 
proportioned to the worth of tliat object ** Love of being in general " makes virtue 
an irrational thing, because it has no standard of conduct. Virtue Is rather the love 
of God as right and as the source of right. 

G.S. Lee, The Shadow-cross, 88— ** God is love, and law is the way he loves us. Bat 
it is also true that God is law, and love is the way he rules us." Qarke, Christian 
Theology, 88— ''Love is God's desire to impart himsBlf, and so all good, to other per> 
sons, and to pos Doos them for his own spiritual followBhlp.*' The Intent to oonmiunl- 
oate himsett Is the intent to conmiunicate holiness, and this is the^^termhins ad 
quern " of God's administration. Drummond, in his Ascent of Man, shows that Love 
began with the first cell of life. Evolution Is not a tale of battle, but a love^tory. 
We gradually pass from selflsm to otherism. Evolution is tiie object of nature, and 
altruism is the object of evolution. Man -nutrition, looking to his own things; 
Woman - reproduction, looking to the things of otherSi But the greatest of these is 
love. The mammalia- the mothers, last and highest, care for others. Asthe mother 
gives love, so the father gives righteousness. Law, once a latent thing, now becomes 
active. The father makes a sort of oonscienoe for those beneath him. Nature^ like 
Baphael, is producing a Holy Family." 

Jacob Boehme : " Throw open and throw out thy heart. For unless thou dost 
exerdse thy heart, and the love of thy heart, upon eveiy man in the world, thy self- 
love, thy pride, thy envy, thy distaste, thy dldike, will still have dominion over thee. 
.... In the name and in the strength of Gk3d, love all men. Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, and do to thy neighbor as thou doest to thyself. And do it now. For now Is the 
accepted time, and now Is the day of salvation." These expressions are scrlptnral and 
valuable, if they are interpreted ethically, and are understood to inculcate the supreme 
duty of loving the Holy One, of being holy as he is holy, and of seeking to bring all 
intelligent beings into conformity with Us holiness. 

(d) God*8 love is not a merely emotional affection, proceeding from 
senfle or impnise, nor is it prompted by ntUitaxian conaideration& 

Of the two words for love in the N. T., ^4tt designates an emotional alfection, 
which is not and cannot be commanded ( Jokall : 86— ** Bahdd Imv 1m lorad Ua ! '* ), wliile iiyvwmm 
expresses a rational and benevolent aifection which springs from deliberate choice 
(JohL8:16— "God »l«Tfdth« vnld'*; ]Uii9:19— "TkmihaUloTf tfayndgkberuttjMlf"; 5:44— "Ut« 
j«ir«D0iBiM*'). Thayer, N. T. Lex., 068— *Ayavar ^properly denotes a love founded In 
admiration, veneration, esteem, like the Lat. dUiger^ to be kindly disposed to one, 
to wish one well ; but ^tXtlv denotes an Inclination prompted by sense and emotion, 
Lat. amort, . . . Hence men are said Ayanav God, not ^Ucir." In this word «-y«wi|, 
when used of God, it is already implied that God loves, not fbr what he can get, but 
for what he can give. The rationality of his love involves moreover a subordination 
of the emotional element to a higher law than itself, namely, that of holinesB. Even 
God*s self-love must have a reason and norm In the perfections of his own being. 

B. Positively : 

(a) The immanent love of God is a rational and Tolnntazy affection, 
grounded in perfect reason and deliberate choice. 

Ritschl, Justification and Beconciliation, 8 : 277— " Love is will, aiming either at the 
appropriation of an object, or at the enrichment of Its existence, because moved by a 
feeling of its worth. . • . Love Is to persons; it is a constant will; it aims at the promotion 
of the other's personal end, whether known or conjectured; it takes up the other's 
personal end and makes it part of his own. Will, as love, does not give itself up for 
the other's sake ; it aims at closest fellowship with the other for a common end.'* A. H. 
Strong, Christ in Creation, 888-406—" Love Is not rightfully independent of the other 
faculties, but is subject to regulation and oontroL . . . We sometimes say that religion 
consists In love. ... It would be more strictly true to say that religion consists in a 
new direction of our love, a turning of the current toward God which once flowed 
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toward self. .... GhiMsiaiiity reotlfles the affeotloDs, before ezoeflsiTe, impulsiTe, ]aw- 
lesB, — gives them worthy and immortal objects, regulates their intensity in some due 
proportion to the value of the things they rest upon, and teaches the true methods of 
their manifestation. In true religion love forms a copartnership with reason. . . . 
Ck>d's love is no arbitrary, wild, passionate torrent of emotion. • . . and we become 
Uke €k>d by bringing our emotions, sympathies, affeotionfl, under the dominion of rea- 
son and oonsdenoe." 

( 6 ) Binoe God's love is rational, it involves a sabordination of the 
emotional element to a higher law than itself, namely, that of tmth and 
holiness. 

FkiLi:9*"iadtUtIpnj,tkM you ImmjabOTBdyit nmaadmonhikBOwlad^ 
True love among men illustrates God*s love. It merges self in another instead of 
making that other an appendage to self. Itseeks the other's true good, not merely his 
present enjoyment or advantage. Its aim is to realize the divin*3 idea in that other, and 
therefore it is exercised for Gk>d's sake and in the strength which God supplies. Hence 
it is a love for holiness, and is under law to holiness. So God's love takes into account 
the highest interests, and makes infinite saorifloe to secure them. For the sake of sav- 
ing a world of sinners, God "ipurad not Us own Boa, \nX MTannd kiaip for is all" (Rom. 8:31), and 
*'Jehofa]ihAtkliidaiikiBtheim%idtjofiissll'*(Ii.53:6). Love requires a rule or standard for its 
regulation. This rule or standard Is the holiness of God. So once more we see that 
love cannot include holineaB, because it is subject to the law of holiness. Love desires 
only the hett for its object, and the best is OodL The golden rule does not bid us give 
what others deshne, but what they need: BsiL 15:1*** Lit MokoBS of vsplMM Us ndgkbor for Ikal 
vhiik is (oed, onto idiljriiv." 

(c) The immanent love of God therefore requires and finds a perfect 
standard in his own holiness, and a personal object in the image of his own 
infinite perfections. It is to be understood only in the light of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

As there is a higher Mind than our mind, so there is a greater Heart than our heart. 
God is not simply the loving One— he is also the Love that is loved. There Is an infin- 
ite lifto of sensibility and affection in Gk>d. Gk>d has f eeUng, and in an infinite degree. 
But feeling alone is not love. Love implies not merely receiving but giving, not merely 
emotion but impartatlon. So the love of God is shown in his eternal giving. Js]imi1:5 
— *'(M,wkogiT«th,"or"thsgiTiiig6«i'* (rw <cMrro« efoS)» giving is not an episode tnhis 
being— it Is his nature to give. And not only to 0ive» but to give MmaOf, This be 
does eternally in the self -communications of the Trinity ; this he does transitively and 
temporally in his giving of himself for us in Christ, and to us in the Holy Spirit. 

Jonathan Edwards, Basay on Trinity (ed. G. P. Fisher), 79— ^ That in John God Is 
love shows that there are more persons than one in the Deity, for it shows love to be 
essential and necessary to the Deity, so that his nature consists in it^ and this supposes 
that there is an eternal and necessary object, because all love respects another that Is 
the beloved. By love here the apostle certainly means something beside that which Is 
commonly called self-love: that is very improperly called love, and is a thing of an 
exceeding diverse nature from the affection or virtue of love the apostle Is speaking 
of." When Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 29S-280, makes the first oharaoteristic of 
love to be aelf-«filrmation, and when Domer, Christian Ethics, 78, makes self-assertion 
an essential part of love, they violate linguistio usage by including under love what 
property belongs to holiness. 

(d) The immanent love of God constitntes a groimd of the divine bless- 
edness. Since there is an infinite and perfect object of love, as well as of 
knowledge and will, in God's own nature, the existence of the oniyerse is 
not necessary to his serenity and joy. 

Bleraednees is not itself a divine attribute ; it is rather a result of the ezerolse of the 
divine attributes. It is a subjective result of this exercise, as glory Is an objective 
result. Perfect fiusulties, with perfect objects for their exercise, ensure God's blessed- 
ness. But love Is espedaUy its source. idB»:85— "Itismon blawdtogivt tksatonMin." 
Happlne8B<hai», happen) Is grounded in circumstances; blessedness, in character. 
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Loye preoedee creation and is the ground of creation. Its object therefore cannot be 
the univene. for that does not exist, and, if it did exist, could not be a proper object 
of love for the infinite Ood« The onlj sufllcient object of his love is the image of his 
own perfections, for that akme is equal to himself. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 964— 
*^ Man most truly realises his own nature, when he is ruled by rational, self -f orgetfnl 
love. He cannot help inferring that the highest thing in the individual oonadousDesi 
is the dominant thing in the universe at large." Here we may assent, if we remember 
that not the love itself but that which is loved most be the dominant thing, and we 
shall see that to be not love but holiness. 

Jones, Robert Browning, 219— " Love is for Browning the highest, ri<diest concep- 
tion man can form. It is our idea of that which is perfect; we cannot even imagine 
anything better. And the idea of evolution necessarily explains the world as the return 
of the highest to itself. The univerM is homeward bound. . . . All things are poten- 
tially spirit, and all the phenomena of the world are manifestations of love. . . . Man's 
reason is not, but man's love is, a direct emanation from the inmost being of God " 
( 8i5 )• Browning should have applied to truth and hoMness the same principle which 
he recognized with regard to love. But we gratefully accept his dicta: ^ He that cre- 
ated love, shall not he love? . . • God I thou art Love 1 1 build my faith on that." 

(0) The love of Qod involves also the poasibilitj of divine snfferingy 
and the sofEering on aooonnt of sin which holinees necesmtates on the part 
of Qod is itself the atonement. 

Christ is «*tk»I«mb that kathtaailMAfiraB tkt fonadaliaft vf &• vorU*' (laT.i3:8); lP•ti:i9,^9 — 
" irMiau Uwd, u of « Umb vittmt blankk tad vitksat tpot, trn tte Uood of Okri^ 
\dm tto finadatiaL of tbt vwld." While holiness requires atonement, love provides it. Tbe 
blessedness of God is consistent with sorrow for human misery and sin. God is passi- 
ble, or capable of suffering. The permiaslon of moral evil in the decree of creation was 
at cost to God. Scripture attributes to him emotionB of grief and anger at human sin 
(8aL6:6— "it grimd him atUihetrt'^ IbB. 1:18 — "wrath of 6<id'^ 1^4:80 --"grieTsaatthAlolj 8^^ 
of God"); painful sacrifice in the gift of Chrl8t<Bom.8:3S— "ipuradaothitovaioiL"; e/.G«B.8: 
16— "hut not vithhddthy ton") and participation in the suffering of hi8people(I>.83:9 — "ia 
all thdr ifliottoB ho wm oflietod ") ; Jesus Christ in his sorrow aud sympathy, his tears and 
agony, is the revealer of Gk>d*8 feelings toward the race, and we are urged to follow in 
hisstepSfthat we maybe perfect, as our Father in heaven is perfect. We cannot. 
Indeed, conceive of love without self-sacrifice, nor of self-sacrifice without suffeiing. 
It would seem, then, that as immutability is consistent with imperative volitions in 
human history, so the blessedness of God may be oonslstent with emotions of sorrow. 

But does God feel in proportion to his greatness, as the mother suffers more than the 
sick child whom she tends? Does God suffer infinitely in every suffering of his crea- 
tures ? We must remember that God Is infinitely greater than his creation, and that 
he sees all human sin and woe as part of his great plan. We are entitled to attribute to 
him only such passibleness as is consistent with infinite perfection. In combining paa- 
siblenesB with blessedness, then, we must allow blessedness to be the controlling ele- 
ment, for our fundamental idea of God is that of absolute perfection. Martensen, 
Dogmatics, 101 — ^ This limitation is swallowed up in the inner life of perfection whl<di 
God lives, in total independence of his creation, and in triumphant prospect of the 
fulfilment of his great designs. We may therefore say with the old theosophic writers : 
* In the outer chambers is sadness, but in the inner ones is unmixed Joy.* " Christ was 
"tBttsted . . . withthooilef gUdiMi«boTohiBfttlovi,"and "farthojojth*t vu lot befon Urn ndnnd tho 
ona'* (lob. 1:9; 18:8). Love rejoices even in pain, when this brings good to those beloved. 
••Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, Btemal sunshine settles on its 



In George Adam Smith's Life of Henry Drummond, 11, Drummond cries out after 
hearing the confessions of men who came to him: "I am slokof the sins of these men I 
How can God bear it ? " Simon, BeconoUlatlon, 88S-848, shows that before the incarna- 
tion, the Logos was asuHerer from the sins of men. Thissufferinghowever was kept in 
check and counterbalanced by his consdousness as a factor in the Godhead, and by the 
dear knowledge that men were themselves the causes of this suffering. After he 
became incarnate he suffered without knowing whence all the suffering came. He 
had a subconscious life into which were Interwoven elements due to the sinful con- 
duct of the race whose energy was drawn from himself and with which in addition he 
had organically united himself. If this is limitation, it is also self-Umitation which 
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Ohrtot oould have avoided by not oreatins', preservliifir, and redeeming- mankind. We 
mjoice in giving away a dauirbter in marriage, even though it coets iiain. The highest 
blessednesB in the Christian is coincident with agony for the souls of others. We par- 
take of Christ's joy only when we know the feOlowahlp of his sulferings. Joy and 
sorrow can coexist, like Greek fire, that bums under water. 

Abb6 Gratry, La Morale et la Loi de rHistoire, 166, 166—" What I Do you really 
suppose that the personal God, free and intelligent, loving and good, who knows every 
detail of human torture, and hears every sigh — this God who sees, who loves as we do, 
and more than we do— do you believe that he is present and looks pitilessly on what 
breaks your heart, and what to him must be the spectacle of Satan reveling in the 
blood of humanity ? History teaches us that men so feel for sufferers that they 
have been drawn to die with them, so that their own executioners have become the 
next martyrs. And yet you represent God. the absolute goodness, as alone impassi- 
ble ? It is here that our evangelical faith comes in. Our God was made man to suffer 
and to die I Yes, here is the true God. He has suffered from the beginning in ail who 
have suffered. He has been hungry in all who have hungered. He has been immolated 
In all and with all who have offered up their lives. He is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.*' Similarly Alexander Yinet, Yital Christianity, 240, remarks 
that *' The suffering God is not simply the teaching of modem divines. It is a New 
Testament thought, and it is one that answers all the doubts that arise at the sight of 
human suffering. To know that God is suffering with it makes that suffering more 
awful, but It gives strength and life and hope, for we know that, if God is in it, suffer- 
ing is the road to victory. If he shares our suffering we shall share his crown,*' and 
we can say with the Pttlniat, 08:19—" BIflMd be God, vbo duly batretk ou boHin, tm tka God vko ii 
oar MlTfttion," and with iMiaJi 63 :9— '*Ia all thiir afflietioa k« vu ■fliotad, aad tko tagal of hit praosDM nnd 
thorn.*' 

Borden P. Bowne, Atonement: ''Something like this work of grace was a moral 
necessity with God. It was an awful responsibility that was taken when our human 
race was launched with its fterful possibilities of good and evlL God thereby put 
himself under infinite obligation to care for his human family ; and reflections on his 
position as Creator and Ruler, instead of removing, only make more manifest this 
obligation. So long as we conceive God as sitting apart in supreme ease and self- 
satisfaction, he is not love at all, but only a reflection of our selfishness and vulgarity. 
So long as we conceive him as bestowing blessing upon us out of his infinite fulness, 
but at no real cost to himself, he sinks below the moral heroes of our race. There is 
ever a higher thought possible, until we see God taking the world upon his heart, 
entering into the fellowship of our sorrow, and becoming the supreme burden bearer 
and leader in self-sacrifice. Then only are the possibilities of grace and condescension 
and love and moral heroism filled up, so that nothing higher remains. And the work 
of Christ, so far as it was a historical event, must be viewed not merely as a piece of 
history, but also as a manifestation of that cross which was hidden in the divine love 
from the foundation of the world, and which Is involved In the existence of the human 
world at an." 

Boyce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 26i — " The eternal resolution that, If the world 
wQl be tragic, it BhaU still, in Satan's despite, be spiritual, is the very essence of the 
eternal Joy of that World-Spirit of whose wisdom ours is but a fragmentary reflection. 
.... When you suffer, your sufferings are God's sufferings,— not his external work nor 
his external penalty, nor the fruit of his neglect, but identically his own personal woe. 
In you God himself suffers, precisely as you do, and has all your reason for overcoming 
this grief.'* Henry N.Dodge, ChristusYiotor: "* O Thou, that from eternity Cpon thy 
wounded heart hast bome Bach pang and cry of misery Wherewith our human hearts 
are torn. Thy love upon the grievous cross Doth glow, the beacon-light of time. For- 
ever sharing pain and loss With every man in every dime. How vast, how vast Thy 
sacrifice. As ages come and ages go, Still waiting till it shall suflloe To draw thi ) last 
cold heart and slow I " 

On the question. Is God passible? see Bennett Tyler, Sufferings of Christ; ALagrman, 
Sufferings of Christ: Woods, Works, 1 : SMhSlT ; Bib. Sac, 11 : 744 1 17:42BMe4;Bmmons, 
Works, 4:0)1-206; Fairbalm, Place of Christ, 488-487; Bushnell, Yic. Sacrifice, (XMO; 
Kedney, Christ. Doctrine Harmonized, 1 :iaHB45; Edward Beecher. Concord of Ages, 
81-204; Young, Uie and Light of Men, 20-48, 147-lfiO; Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, 
2 :191; Crawford, Fatherhood of God, 48, 44; Anaelm, Prosloglon, cap. 8; Upton, Hib- 
bert Lectures, 288; John Osird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity^ 2:117, 118, 187-142. Per 
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eorUrOt see Shedd, BasaTB and Addreasefl. S77, 279 note; Woods, in lit. and TheoL Ber., 
]83i: 43-41; Harris, God the Creator and Lord of All, 1:20L On the Biblical oonoep- 
tiOQ of Love in general, see article hy James Orr, in Hastings* Bible DiotloiuuT. 

8. Holiness. 

Holiness is self -affirming parity. In virtoe of this attribute of his natore, 
Qod eternally wills and maintains his own moral exoellenoe. In this defi- 
nition are contained three elements : first, purity ; seoondly, pniily will- 
ing ; thirdly, purity willing itsell 

Ix.l5:ll— "gkriou in hoUiMB"; 19:10-16— the people of Isnel must purify tbemselveB 
before they oome into the presence of God; Ii 6:3— "My, My. Wy. ii J«h0?a tf kite**— 
notice the contrast with the unclean lips, that must be purged with a ooal trom the 
altar (TerMB6-7); 2&>r.7:i— "oUuMoondTeifhmiaUdefilanaatarflaikajidflprittpnft^^ 
fearofOod"); iThm8:i8~"uiblttiiAbleiskoIiiiMi"; 4:7— ''GodoalladuootforiuulMUUiMi.lntiBtndifl- 
tttion"; Esb.l8:2e— "onrOodisaeonniiiiiigin" — to all iniquity. These passages show that 
holiness is the opposite to impurity, that it is itself puri^. 

The development of the oonoeptfon of holinesB In Hebrew history was donbttess a 
gradual one. At first it may have included little more than the idea of separation from 
all that is common, small and mean. Physical cleanliness and hatred of moral evU 
were additional elements which in time became dominant. We must remember how- 
ever that the proper meaning of a term is to be determined not by the eaxiiest but by 
the latest uaaee. Human nature is ethical from the start, and seeks to ex pre ss the 
thouffht of a rule or standard of obligation, and of a righteous Being who imposes 
that rule or standard. With the very first conceptions of majesty and separation which 
attach to the apprehension of divinity in the childhood of the race there mingles at 
least some sense of the contrast between God*s purity and human sin. The least 
developed man has a conscience which condemns some forms of wrong doing, and 
causes a feeling of separation from the power or powers above. Physical defilement 
becomes the natural symbol of moral evlL Places and vessels and rites are InTeated 
with dignity as associated with or consecrated to the Deity. 

That the conception of holiness clears itself of .extraneous and unessential elements 
only gradually, and receives its full expression only in the New Testament revelation 
and especially in the life and work of Christ, should not blind us to the foot that 
the germs of the idea lie far back in the very beginnings of man*s existenoe upon 
earth. Even then the sense of wrong within had for its correlate a dimly rooog- 
nized righteousness without. So soon as man knows himself as a sinner he knows 
something of the holiness of that God whom he has offended. We must take exoep- 
tion therefore to the remark of Schurman, Belief in God, 881 — " The first gods were 
probably non-moral beings," for Schurman himself had just said : ** A God without 
moral character is no God at all." Dilimann, in his O. T. Theology, very properly 
makes the fundamental thought of O. T. religion, not the unity or the majeaty of God, 
but his holiness. This alone forms the ethical basis for freedom and law. B. G. Bobln- 
son, Christian Theology— ^' The one aim of Christianity is personal holiness. But 
personal holiness will be the one absorbing and attainable aim of man, only as he 
recognises it to be the one preeminent attribute of God. Hence everything divine Is 
holy —the temple, the Scriptures, the Spirit." See articles on Holiness in O. T., by J. 
Skinner, and on Holiness in N. T., by G. B. Stevens, in Hastings* Bible Dictionary. 

The development of the idea of holiness as well as the idea of love was prepared fOr 
before the advent of man. A. H. Strong, Education and Optimism : ** There was a 
time when the past history Of life upon the planet seemed one of heartless and cruel 
slaughter. The survival of the fittest had for its obverse side the destruction of 
myriads. Nature was *red in tooth and claw with ravine.* But further thought has 
shown that this gloomy view results from a partial induction of facts. Paleontological 
life was marked not only by a struggle for life, but by a struggle for the lifO of otherSi 
The beginnings of altruism are to be seen in the instinct of reproduction, and in the 
oare of oftepring. In every lion's den and tiger's lair, in every mother eagle's feeding of 
her young, there is a self-sacritce which faintly shadows forth man's subordination of 
personal interests to the interests of others. But in the ages before man can be found 
incipient Justice as wen as incipient love. The struggle for one*s own life has its moral 
side as well as the struggle for the life of others. The instinct of self-preservation is 
the beginning of right, righteousness, Justloe, and law, on earth. Every creature owes 
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it to God to preserve its own heiog. So we caa find an adumbration of morality even 
In the predatory and intemeolne warfare of the seolo^lc ages. The immanent God 
was even then prepaiinar the way for the rights, the dignity, the freedom of humanity/ ' 
And, we may add, was preparing the way for the understanding by men of his own 
fundamental attribute of holiness. See Henry Drummond* Ascent of Man ; Griffith- 
Jones, Asoent through Christ. 

In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negativelj, that holiness is not 

(a) Jnstioe, or pnritj demanding purity from oreatares. Justice^ the 
relative or transitiye attribute, is indeed the manifestation and expression 
of the immanent attribute of holiness^ but it is not to be oonfounded 
with it 

Quenstedt, TheoL, 8 : 1 : 34, defines holiness as ** summa omnisque labls ezpers in Deo 
puritas, puritatem debitam exigens a oreaturls *'— a definition of transitive holiness, or 
Justioe, rather than of the immanent attribute. Ii. 6 : 16 — " Mionh of liosti is exalted in JnstiM, 
ani God the Mj One i> wutiM in righteoosiMB " - Justioe is simply Qod'^a holiness in its judicial 
activity. Though holiness is commonly a term of separation and expresses the inber* 
ent opposition of God to all that is sinful, it is also used as a term of union, as in Inr. 
11:44 — "be ye holy; for I un holy.'* When Jesus turned from the young ruler (Hark 10: 28) he 
inustrated the first; John 8: 29 illustrates the second: "hethatHntuBlsvithme.** Lowrie, 
Doctrine of St. John, 51-67 •— ** ' Ood ii light ' ( 1 John 1:5) indicates the character of Gkxl, moral 
purity 8S revealed, as producing joy and life, as contrasted with doing iU, walking in 
darltness, being in a state of perdition." 

Universal human conscience is itself a revelation of the holiness of Ood, and the 
Joining everywhere of suffering with sin is the revelation of Ood's justice. The wrath, 
anger, jealousy of God show that this reaction of God's nature is necessary. God's 
nature is itself holy, just, and good. Holiness is not replaced by love, as Ritsohl holds, 
since there is no self-impartatlon without self-al&rmation. Holiness not simply 
demanda in law, but impart8 in the Holy Spirit; see Pfleiderer, GrundiisB, 79— versus 
Rltschl's doctrine that holiness is God's exaltation, and that it includes love ; see also 
Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl'sche Theologle, 6ft-68, Santayana. Sense of Beauty, eo— ^* If perfec- 
tion is the ultimate Justification of being, we may understand the ground of the moral 
dignity of beauty. Beauty Is a pledge of the possible conformity between the soul and 
nature, and consequently a ground of fSlth in the supremacy of the good.*' We would 
regard nature however as merely the symbol and expression of Gk)d, and so would regard 
beauty as a ground of faith tn his supremacy. What Santayana says of beauty is even 
more true of holiness. Wherever we see it, we recognize in it a pledge of the possible 
conformity between the soul and God, and consequently a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of God. 

(6 ) Holiness ia not a complex tetm designating the aggregate of the 
divine i)erf ections. On the other hand, the notion of holiness is, both in 
Scripture and in Christian experience, perfectly simple, and perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of other attributes. 

Dick, Theol., 1 : 276— Holiness * venerableness, i. e., *' no particular attribute, but tlie 
general character of Ck>d as resulting from his moral attributes." Wardlaw oalls 
holiness the union of all the attributes, as pure white light is the union of all the col- 
ored rays of the spectrum ( Theology, 1 : 618-684 ). So Nitssoh, System of Christ Doct, 
166; H. W. Beecher: ** Holiness -wholeness.'* Approaching this conception is the 
definition of W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 83— ''Holiness is the glorious ful- 
ness of the goodness of Gk>d, consistently held as the principle of his own action, and 
the standard for his creatures.'* This implies, according to Dr. Clarke, 1. An inward 
character of perfect goodness ; 2. That character as the consistent principle of his 
own action ; 8. The goodness which is the principle of his own action is also the stand- 
ard for theirs." In other words, holiness is 1. character; 2. self-consistency ; 8. require- 
ment. We object to this definition that it falls to define. We are not told what is essen- 
tial to this character ; the definition indudos In holiness that which properly belongs 
to love ; it omits all mention of the most important elements in holineaa, namely purity 
and right. 
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A similar lack of dear deflnlUon appears In the statemeiit of Mark Hopkins, Law of 
Love, 106—** It Is this double aspect of love, revealloff the whole moral nature, and 
tumlnflr every way like the flaming- sword that kept the way of the tree of life, that Is 
termed holiness." As has been shown above, holiness is contrasted in Scripture, not 
with mere flniteneai or littleness or misfortune or poverty or even unreallly, but only 
with unoleannesB and sinfulness. K G. Boblnson, Christ. Theology, 80— " Holiness In 
man is the image of God's. But it is dear that holiness in man is not in proportion to 
the other perfections of his being— to his power, his knowledge, his wisdom, though ft 
is in proportion to his rectitude of will — and thorutore cannot be the sum of all pecw 
f ections. ... To identify holiness with the sum of all perfections is to make it mean 
mere completeness of character.*' 

( c ) Holiness is not God's self-love, in the sense of supreme regard for 
his own interest and happineas. There is no utilitarian element in holiness. 

Buddeus, TheoL Dogmat., 2 : 1 : 88, defines holiness as God's self-love. But God loves 
and affirms self, not as self, but as the holiest There is no self-seeking in God. Not the 
seeking of God's interests, but love for God as holy, is the principle and source of 
holiness In man. To call holiness God's self-love is to say that God is holy because of 
what he can make by it, i. e., to deny that holiness has any independent existence. See 
Thomasius, Chrlsti Person und Werk, 1 : 156. 

We would not deny, but would rather maintain, that there is a proper self-love 
which is not selfishness. This proper self-love, however, is not love at alL It is rather 
self-respect, self-preservation, self-vindication, and it constitutes an important char- 
acteristic of holiness. But to define holiness as merely God's love for himself, is to 
leave out of the definition the reason for this love in the purity and righteousness of 
the divine nature. God's self-respect implies that God respects himself for something 
in his own being. What is that something? Is holiness God's "moral excellcnoe*' 
( Hopkins ), or God's ** perfect goodness '* ( Clarke ) ? But what is this moral excellenoe 
or perfect goodness? We have here the method and the end described, but not the 
motive and ground. God docs not love himsdf for his love, but he loves himself for 
his holiness. Those who maintain that love is self-affirming as well as self-oommuni- 
cathig, and therefore that holiness is God's love for himself, must still admit that this 
self-afflrming love which is holiness conditions and furnishes the standard for the self- 
oommunioathig love which Is benevolenoe. 

G. B. Stevens, Johannine Theology, 88A, tells us that **God*s righteousness is the self- 
respect of perfect love.*' Miller, Bvolutlon of Love, 68— ** Self-love is that Und of 
action which in a perfect being actualizes, in a finite being seeks to actualize, a perfect 
or ideal self J* In other words, love is self-affirmation. But we object that self-love 
is not Jove at all, because there is in it no self-communicating. If hoUness is in any 
sense a form or manifestation of love— a question which we have yet to consider— it 
iB certainly not a unitarian and utilitarian self-love, which would be identical with 
selfishness, but rather an affection which implies trinitarlan otherness and the main- 
tenance of self as an ideal object. This appears to be the meaning of Jonathan 
Bdwards, in his Bssay on the Trinity ( ed. Fisher ), TV— " All love respects another that 
is the beloved. By love the apostle certainly means something beside that which is 
commonly cslled self-love : that is very improperly called love, and is a thing of an 
exceeding diverse nature from the affection or virtue of love the apostle is speaking 
of." Yet we shall see that while Jonathan Edwards denies holiness to be a unitarian 
and utilitarian self-love, he regards its very essence to be God^ trinitarlan love for 
himself as a being of perfect moral excellence. 

Ritechl's lack of trinitarlan conviction makes it impossible for him to furnish any 
proper ground for either love or holiness in the nature of God. Bitschl holds that 
Christ as a pei-son is an end in himself; he realized his own ideal; he developed his own 
personality ; he reached his own perfection in his work for man ; he is not merely a 
means toward the end of man*s salvation. But when Bitschl comes to his doctrine of 
God, he is strangely inconsistent with all this, for he fails to represent God as having 
any end in himself, and deals with him simply as a means toward the kingdom of God 
as an end. Garvle, Ritschlian Theology, 2SG, S78, 879, well points out that personality 
means self-possesBlon as well as self-communication, distinction f^m others as well as 
union with others. Ritschl does not see that God's love is primarily directed towards 
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hl0 Son, and only seoondazlly directed toward the Cliristiaii oommunlty. So he ignores 
the Immanent Trinity. Before self-communication there must be self-maintenanoe. 
Otherwise God gives up his independence and makes created existence necessary. 

( d ) Holineas is not identical with, or a manifestation of, love. Since 
self -maintenance mnst precede self-impartation, and since benevolence has 
its object^ motiye, standard and limit in righteousness, holiness the self- 
affirming attribute can in no way be resolved into love the self-commnni- 
cating. 

That holiness is a form of love is the doctrine of Jonathan Edwards, Essay on the 
Trinity (ed. Fisher), 97 — *"Tis in Ood's infinite love to himself that his holiness con- 
sists. As all creature holiness is to be resolved Into love, as the Scripture teaches us, 
80 doth the holiness of God himself consist in infinite love to himself. God*s holiness 
is the infinite beauty and excellence of his nature, and God's excellency consists in his 
love to himself.*' In his treatise on The Nature of Virtue, Jonathan Edwards defines 
virtue as regard for being in general. He considers that God's love is first of all 
directed toward himself as having the greatest quantity of being, and only secondar- 
ily directed towards his creatures whose quantity of being is infinitesimal as compared 
with his. God therefore finds his chief end in himself, and God's self-love is his holiness. 
This principle has permeated and dominated subsequent New England theology, from 
Samuel Hopkins, Works, 2 : 9-68, who maintains that holiness— love of being in general, 
to Horace Bushnell, Vicarious Sacrifice, who declares: *' Righteousness, transferred 
into a word of the affections, is love ; and love, translated back into a word of the con- 
soienoe, is righteousness ; the eternal law of right is only another conception of the law 
of love ; the two principles, right and love, appear exactly to measure each other." 
So Park, Discourses, 156-180. 

Similar doctrine is taught by Domer, Christian Ethics, 78, 98, 184— "Love unites 
existence for self with existence f 6r others, self-assertion and self-impartation. . • . 
Self-love in God is not selfishness, because he is the original and necessary seat of good 
tn general, universal good. God guards his honor even in giving himself to others. . . . 
Love is the power and desire to be one's self while In another, and while one^s self to be 
in another who is taken into the heart as an end. ... I am to love my neighbor only 
as myself. . . . Virtue however requires not only good will, but the willing of the right 
thing." So Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 226-239, holds that 1. Love is self-afilrm- 
ation. Hence he maintains that holiness or self-respect is involved in love. Righteous- 
ness is not an independent excellence to be contrasted with or put in opposition to 
benevolence ; It is an essential part of love. 2. Love is self-impartation. The only 
limit is ethical. Here is an ever deepening immanence, yet always some transcendence 
of God, for God cannot deny himself. 8. Love is self-finding in another. Vicarlous- 
ness belongs to love. We reply to both Domer and Smyth that their acknowledgment 
that love has its condition, Umit, motive, object and standard, shows that there is a 
principle higher than love, and which regulates love. This principle Is recognized as 
ethiciU. It is identical with the right. God cannot deny himself because he is funda- 
mentally the right. This self-affirmation Is holiness, and holiness cannot be a part of 
love, or a form of love, because it conditions and dominates love. To caU it benevo- 
lence is to ignore its majestic distinctness and to imperil its legitimate supremacy. 

God must first maintain his own being before he can give to another, and this self- 
maintenance must have its reason and motive in the worth of that which is main- 
tained. Holiness cannot be love, because love is irrational and capricious except as it 
has a standard by which it is regulated, and this standard cannot be itself love, but 
must be holiness. We agree with Clarke, Chzistlan Theology, 92, that **Iove is the 
desire to impart holinen." Love is a means to holiness, and holiness is therefore the 
supreme good and something higher than mere love. It is not true, vice versa, that 
holiness is the desire to impart love, or that holiness is a means to love. Instead then 
of saying, with Clarke, that ** holiness is central in God, but love is central in holiness," 
we should prefer to say : " Love is central in God, but holiness is central tn love," 
though in this case we should use the term love as including self-love. It is still better 
not to use the word love at all as referring to Gkxl's regard for himself. In ordinary 
usage, love means only regard for another and self -communication to that other. To 
embrace in it God's self<«ffirmation is to misinterpret holiness and to regard it as a 
means to an end, instead of making it what it really is, the superior object^ andthe 
regulative principle, of love. 
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That wbioh lays down the norm or standard for love mnst be tbe superior of love. 
When we forget that "RifktMniMi aad JutiM §n tkt fMudatum tf kit tkxuw" (Pi 17:2), we lose 
one of the chief landmarks of Christian dootrlne and InvolTe ourselves tn a mist of 
error. BiT.4:3— "tkerewuani&bovnRUBdabffattksthnM"— in the midst of the rainbow of 
pardon and peace there is a throne of holiness and Judgment. In Vftk 6 : 1^ 1(^ "Iky IdBgdom 
««•" is not the flrat petition, butrather, "IiUovtdbetliyiiuML" It Is a false idea of tbe divine 
simplicity which would reduce the attributes to one. Setf-aasertion is not a form of 
self-impartatlon« Not sentlency, a state of the sensibility, even though it be the purest 
benevolence, is the fundamental thing, but rather activity of will and a right direc- 
tion of that win. Hodge, Enays, 188-136, 2BS-878, shows well that holy love is a love 
controlled by holiness. Holiness is not a mere means to happiness. To be happy Is not 
the ultimate reason for being holy. Bight and wrong are not matters of prcAtaiid 
loss. To be told that God is only benevolenoe, and that he punishes only when the 
happiness of the universe requires It, destroys our whole allegiance to Ood and does 
violence to the constitution of our nature. 

That God is only love has been called **• the doctrine of the papahood of Ood." God is 
'*a summer ocean of kindliness, never agitated by storms" (Dale, Bphesians, 50 1. 
But Jesus gives us the best Idea of God, and in him we find, not only pity, but at times 
moral indignation. Johal7:ll — "Holy fathir"— more than love. Love can be ezerdaed 
by God only when it Is right love. Holiness is the track on which the engine of love 
must run. The track cannot be the engine. If either Includes the other, then it is 
holiness that inoludeslove, since holiness Is the maintenance of God*s perfection, and 
perfection Involves love. He that is holy afBrms himself also as the perfect love. If 
love were fundamental, there would be nothing to give, and so love would be vain and 
worthless. There can be no giving of self, without a previous self-afflrmino:. God Is 
not holy because he loves, but he loves because he 1b holy. Love cannot direct Itself ; 
it iB under bonds to holiness. Justioe is not dependent on love for Its right to be. 
Stephen G. Barnes : *' Mere good will is not the sole content of the law ; it Is insufll- 
dentin times of fiery trial ; It is Inadequate as a basis for retribution. Love needs Ju3» 
tlce, and Justice needs love ; both are commanded in God*s law and are perfectiy 
revealed in God^s character.'* 

There may be friction between a man's two hands, and there may be a conflict 
between a man's conscience and his will, between his intellect and hisaflectlGn. Force 
is God's energy under resistance, the resistance as well as the energy being his. So« 
upon occasion of man's sin, holiness and love In God become opposite poles or forces. 
Tbe first and most serious efiTect of sin Is not Its effect upon man, but its efPeot upon 
God. Holiness necessarily requires cuffering, and love endures 1^ This eternal suffering 
of God on account of sin is the atonement, and the incarnate Christ only shows what has 
been in the heart of God from the beginning. To make holiness a form of ^'o Is 
really to deny Its existence, and with this to deny that any atonement is necessary for 
man's salvation. If holiness Is the same as love, how Is it that the classic wor^d, that 
knew of Gtod's holiness, did not also know of his love ? The ethics here reminds one of 
Abraham Lincoln^s meat -broth that was made of the shadow of a pigeon that died of 
starvation. Holiness that is only good will is not holiness at all, for it lacks the essen- 
tial elements of purity and righteousness. 

At the railway switching grounds east of Bochester, there Is a man whose duty It is 
to move a bar of iron two or three inches to the left or to the right. So he determines 
whether a train shall go toward New fork or toward Washington, toward New Orleans 
or San Francisco. Our conclusion at this point In our theology will similarly deter- 
mine what our future system will be. The principle that holiness is a manifestation of 
love, or a form of benevolence, leads to the conclusions that happiness is the only good, 
and the only end ; that law is a mere expedient for the securing of happiness ; that pen- 
alty is simply deterrent or reformatory tn its aim ; that no atonement needs to be offered 
to God for human sin ; that eternal retribution cannot be vindicated, since there Is no 
hope of reform. This view Ignores the testimony of conscience and of Scripture that 
Bin is Intrinsically ill-deserving, and must be punished on that account, not because 
punishment will work good to tbe universe,— indeed. It could not work good to the 
universe, unless it were Just and right in Itself. It Ignores the fact that meicy Is 
optional with God, while holiness is invariable; that punishment is many times 
traced to God's holiness, but never to God's love; that God is not simply love but 
light— moral light— and therefore is "a oonnuning lire" (leb. 12 : 29 ) to all iniquity. Love 
chastens ( H«b. 12 : 6 ), but only holiness punishes ( Jer. 10 : 24— " eomot B^ bat mmauan; not is 
ttiMaSfor"; li. »:22— "IihtUbATetimtadJiidgmttts in hv, and iluil btiuiitifltdmhw*'; 86:2^ 
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in judgmeot " I d« Mt tkii ftr yaw iik^ Int for mj ^Lj aane " ; 1 Jdkn i : S — " Qod ii li^ht, and in Um is 
mdarbun"— moral darkness; Bar. 15:1,4 — "the vratk of God... tkMooBly art holy... tkyrighteou 

MlikaTolMnBtdoattBiftrt";16:S— "rigktaoQsartthoa boonio thou didst ttujvdgo"; 19:2— **tno 

and ligktMms an Us jndgau&ti; for Iio katk jitdgrt tkt graat harlot " ). See Hovey, Ood with TJs, 187- 
2Z1 ; Phillppi, Olaubenalehre, 2 : 80-82; ThomasiuB, Cfaristi Person und ^f^k, 154^ 155. 
846-368; Luige, Pos. Dogmatik, 808. 

B. PositiYely, that holiness is 

(a) Parity of sabstonoe. — ^In Qod's moral nature, as necessarily acting, 
there are indeed the two elements of willing and being. But the passiye 
logically precedes the aotiye ; being comes before willing ; God is pnre 
before he tvilla purity. Since parity, however, in ordinary usage is a 
negative term and means only freedom from stain or wrong, we must 
include in it also the positive idea of moral rightness. God is holy in that 
he is the source and standard of the right. 

E. G. Bobinson, Christian Theology, 80— " Holiness Is moral purity, not only In the 
sense of absence of all moral stain, but of complacency In all moral good." Bhedd, 
Dogm. Theology, 1 : 362— "Holiness in God Is conformity to his own perfect nature. 
The only rule for the divine will Is the divine reason ; and the divine reason prescribes 
everything that is befitting an infinite Beinir to do. Gk>d is not under law, nor above 

law. He (8 law. He is righteous by nature and necessity God is the source and 

author of law for all moral beings.** We may better Shedd's definition by saying that 
holiness is that attribute in virtue of which GkMl's being and God's will eternally con- 
form to each other. In thus maintaining that holy being locrically precedes holy 
willing, we dlfPer from* the view of Lotze, Phllos. of ReU«rion. 130—" Such will of God 
no more follows from his nature as secondary to it, or precedes it as primary to it than, 
in motion, direction can be antecedent or subsequent to velocity." Bowne, Phllos. of 
Theism, 16 — " God's nature - a fixed law of activity or mode of manifestation. .... But 
laws of thought are no limitation, because they are simply modes of thought-activity. 
They do not ruU intelle <, but only express what intellect is." 

In spite of these utterances of Lotxe and of Bowne, we must maintain that, as truth 
of being logically precedes truth of knowing, and as a loving nature precedes loving 
emotions, so purity of substance precedes purity of wllL The opposite doctrine leads 
to such utterances as that of Whedon ( On the Will, 816 ) : " God is holy, in that he freely 
chooses to make his own happiness in eternal right. Whether he could not make him- 
self equally happy in wrong is more than we can say Infinite wisdom and infinite 

holiness consist in, and result from, God's volitions eternally." Whedon therefore 
beUeyes, not in God*8 unchangeaijleiiess^ but in God's unehangingness. He cannot say 
whether motives may not at some time prove strongest for divine apostasy to eviL 
The essential holiness of God affords no basis for certainty. Here we have to rely on 
our faith, more than on the object of tadth; see H. B. Smith, Review of Whedon, in 
Faith and Philosophy, 865-800. As we said with regard to truth, so here we say with 
regard to holiness, that to make holiness a matter of mere will, instead of regarding it 
as a characteristic of God's being, is to deny that anything is holy in itself. If God 
can make impurity to be purity, then God in himself is Indifferent to purity or impur- 
ity, and he ceases therefore to be God. Robert Browning, A Soul's Tragedy, 29i8— *' I 
trust in God— the Right shall be the Bight And other than the Wrong, while He 
endures." P. S. Moxom : " Revelation is a disclosure of the divine righteousness. We 
do not add to the thought when we say that it is also a disclosure of the divine love, 
for love is a manifestation or realization of that rightness of relations which righteous- 
ness iB." H. B. Smith, System, 283-231 — '* Virtue -love for both happiness and holi- 
ness, yet holiness as ultimate, —love to the highest Person and to his ends and objects." 

(6) Energy of wilL — This parity is not simply a passive and dead qual- 
ity ; it is the attribute of a personal being ; it is penetrated and pervaded 
by wilL Holiness is the free moral movement of the Godhead. 

As there is a higher Mind than our mind, and a greater Heart than our heart, so there 
Is a grander Will than our wllL Holiness contains this element of will, although it is a 
will which expresses nature, instead of causing nature. It is not a still and moveleai 
purity, like the whiteness of the new-fallen snow, or the stainless blue of the summer 

18 
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Bky. It is the most tremendous of energies, in unsleeplnffmoTement. Iti8''&giw7«ft** 
Ot. 15:2). but "a gluiy m ainglid vitk In." A. J. Gordon : ** Holiness is not a dead-wfaite 
purity, the perfection of the faultless marble statue. Ufe, as well as purity, eaters 
Into the idea of holloesB. They who are * without fault before the throne' are they 
who ' follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth ' — holy acttvity attending and express- 
ing their holy state." Martensen, Christian Ethios, 63, 63— *' Ck>d is the perfect unity 
of the ethically necessary and the ethically free " ; "* Qod cannot do otherwise than will 
his own essential nature." See Thomasius, Christ! Person und Werk, 141; and on the 
Holiness of Christ, see Godet, Defence of the Christian Fedth, 20B-«41. 

The centre of personality is will. Knowing has its end in filing, and f eeUngr has Its 
end in willing'. Hence I must make feeling subordinate to willing, and happiness to 
righteousness. I must will with God and for God, and must use all my influence over 
others to make them like God in holiness. William James, Will to BeUeve, 123— '* Mind 
must first get its impression from the object ; then define what that object is and what 
actiye measures its presence demands; and finally react. .... All fitUths and philoso- 
phies, moods and systems, subserve and pass into a third stage, the stage of action.** 
What is true of man is even more true of God. All the wills of men combined, aye, 
even the whole moving energy of humanity in all climes and ages, is as nothing com- 
pared with the extent and intensity of God*s willing. The whole momentum of God's 
being Is behind moral law. That law Ib his self-expression. His beneficent yet also 
his terrible arm is ever defending and enforcing it. God must maintain his holinees. 
for this is his very Godhead. If he did not maintain it, love would have nothingr to 
give away, or to make others partakers of. 

Does God will the good because it is the good, or is the good good because Gk>d wills 
it ? In the former case, there would seem to be a good above God ; in the latter case, 
good iB something arbitrary and changeable. Kaftan, Dogmatik, 186, 187, says that 
neither of these is true ; he holds that there is no a priori good before the willing of it, 
and he also holds that wiL without direction is not wlU ; the good is good for God, not 
before, but in, his self-determination. Domer, System Doctrine, 1:482, holds on the 
contrary that both these are true, because God has no mere simple form of being, 
whether necessary or free, but rather a manifoldly diverse being, absolutely correlated 
however, and redprooally conditioning itself, — that is, a trlnit« -ian being, both neces- 
sary and free. We side with Domer here, and claim that the (k Jief that God's will is 
the executive of God's being is necessary to a correct ethics and to a correct theology- 
Oelsus Justified polytheism by holding that whatever Ib a part of God raveals God, 
serves God, and therefore may rationally be worshiped. Christianity he excepted 
from this wide toleration, because it worshiped a Jealous God who was not content 
to be one of many. But this Jealousy really signifies that God is a Being to whom 
moral distinctions are real. The Gk>d of Celsus, the God of pantheism, is not Jealous, 
because he is not the Holy One, but simply the Absolute. The category of the ethical is 
merged in the category of being ; see Bruce, Apologetics, 16. The great lack of modem 
theology is precisely this ethical lack ; holinesss is merged in benevolence ; there is no 
proper recognition of God*s righteousness. John 17 : 25 — " rigkteou Pttkor. tte vorld kaav that 
Bfft "— is a text as true to-day aaJn Jesus' time. See Issel, Begriff der Heiligkeit in N. T.« 
41, 84, who defines holiness in God as ** the ethical perfection of Qod in its exaltation 
above all that is sinful," and holiness in men as *' the condition corresponding to that 
of God, in which man keeps himself pure from sin." 

( c) Self-affirmation. — Holiness is God's self -willing. His own purity is 
the supreme object of his regard and maintenance. God is holy, in that 
his infinite moral excellence affirms and asserts itself as the highest possi- 
ble motive and end. Like truth and love, this attribute can be under- 
stood only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Holiness is purity willing itself. We have an analogy in man^s duty of self-preserva- 
tion, self-respect, self-assertion. Virtue is bound to maintain and defend itself, as In 
the case of Job. In his best moments, the Christian feels that purity is not simply the 
negation of sin, but the affirmation of an inward and divine principle of righteousness. 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 187 —''* Holiness is the perfect agreement of 
the divine willing with the divine being; for as the personal creature is holy when it 
wills and determines itself as God wills, so is God the holy one because he wills himself 
as what he is (or, to be what he is). In virtue of this attribute, God exdudes from 
himself everything that contradicts his nature, and afllrms himself in his absolutely 
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rood being —Lis beln^r like himself.*' Tholuck on Bomans, 5th ed., 161— "The term 
hoUnesB should be used to indioato a relation of God to himself. That is holy which, 
undisturbed from without, is wholly like itself.'* Domer, System of Doctrine, 1 : 456 — 
'* It is the part of goodness to protect goodness.** We shall see, when we consider the 
doctrineof the Trinity, that that doctrine has dose relations to the doctrine of the 
imnument attributes. It is in the Son that Ck>d has a perfect object of will, as well as 
of knowledge and love. 

The object of Ood*s willing in eternity post can be nothing outside of himself. It 
must be the highest of all things. We see what it must be, only when we remember 
that the right is the unconditional imperative of our moral nature. Since we are made 
tn his image we must conclude that God eternally wills righteousness. Not all God's 
acts are acts of love, but all are acts of holiness. The self-respect, self-preserration, 
self-affirmation, self-asBertion, self-vindication, which we call God's holiness, is only 
f^ntly reflected in such utterances as Job 87:5, 6— "Tilll dis I will not pat avay niMiatogritj from 
m ]l7right80QmflBlholdfast,aadYillnothtitgo"; 81:87— "IvoalddMlanuitohifflthenuBbtfafmysteps; 
u I prinM voold I go HMtr unto Um." The fact that the Spirit of God is denominated the Holy 
Spirit should teach us what is God's essential nature, and the requisition that we 
should be holy as he is holy should teach us what is the true standard of human duty 
and object of human ambition. God's holiness moreover, since it is self-affirmation, 
furnishes the guarantee that God^ love will not fiiil to secure its end, and that all 
things will serve his purpose. ]LeiiLll:36— "Porof kirn, udthrraghkim, and unto him, art all things. 
To kim bt the glory iinr erer. imon." On the whole subject of Holiness, as an attribute of God, 
see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 18&-200, and Christ in Creation, 888-406 ; Del- 
itzsch, art. Heiligkeit, in Herzog, Realencydop. ; Baudissin, Begriff der Heiligkeit im 
A. T.,— synopsis in Studien und Kritiken, 1880:169; Robertson Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 224-284 ; B. B. Coe, in Presb. and Ref . Rev., Jan. 1890 : 43-47 ; and articles on Holl- 
ness in O. T., and Holiness in N. T., in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

YL BsiiATiyB OB TBANfianVB ATTBIBUXB& 

Firdt Division, — Attributea having relation to Time and Space, 

1. Eternity. 

By this we mean that God's nature ( a ) is without beginning or end ; ( 5 ) 
Ib free from all sacoession of time ; and ( c ) contains in itself the cause of 
time. 

Beat 38:40— "PorlliftiipmyhaiidtohwTan, indny, AaIliT«f«tTtr "; Pi 90:2— "Bofonthsmou- 

tains .... from aTwlasting .... thoa art Qod" ; 102:27— "thy yaan ihall haT« no and" ; Ii. 41:4— "IJahmh, 
ths ihat» and vith tha last" ; 1 Cor. 2 : 7— vpo rmp ai4ii/wv-"bdiMra tha vwlda" or "agM "-rpb Mro^^^f 
ic^M«v~"l»fonthafouidatioiiofthavwld" (lph.l:4). lTim.l:17— BoirtActTwvaiiirwv— "Ungaftha 
agea" (so also Bar. 15:8). 1 Tim. 6:16— "vk» anly hath imnortau^." R«T.i:8— "ths Alpha and tha 
Om«ea." Domer : "We must not make Kronos (time) and Uranos (space) earlier divin- 
ities before (}od." They are among the '*all thugs" that were "madahy him" (JahBi:8). Tet 
time and space are not WLMUmus ; neither are they attrihuiet ( qualities of substance ) ; 
they are rather relations of finite existence. ( Porter, Human Intellect, 668, prefers to 
call time and space " correlates to beings and events.") With finite existence they 
come into being; they are not mere regulative conceptions of our minds; they exist 
objectively, whether we perceive them or not. Ladd : " Time Is the mental presuppo- 
sition of the duration of events and of objects. Time is not an entity, or it would be 
neceasary to suppose some other time in which it endures. We think of space and 
time as unconditional, because they furnish the conditions of our knowledge. The age 
of a son is conditioned on the age of his father. The conditions themselves cannot be 
conditioned. Bpace and time are mental forms, but not only that. There is an extra- 
mental something in the case of space and time, as in the case of sound." 

Ix. 8:14-"I am"-involves eternity. Pl.lOI:l^-14— "Biitthe«,OJehoTsh,iriltahidateenr 

Thaa vilt arias, aadhava mtroy upon &aa; faritiatimt ta haTa pity upon h«r . . . . ?or thj MnraDtB hara 

pttj upoA hor dist"— because Qod is eternal, he will have compassion upon Zion : he will 
do this, for even we, her children, love her very dust Jnda 85 — " glory, miJMty, daminiai and 
povar, ballBn all tine, and now, and fat eranuora." Pfleiderer, Phllos. Beligion, 1 : 166—" God is 'lii/ 
of tha mm ' (i Tim. 1 :17 ), because he distinguishes, in his thinking, bis eternal inner essenob 
from his changeable working in the world. He is not merged in the process." Edwards 
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the younger deaoribes tlmeleianeai as '*tbe Immediate and invariable pofifon of 
tbe wbole unUmited Ufe together and at ome." Tyler, Greek Poeta, 148^** Hie 
heathen goda bad only exiatenoe without end. Tbe Oree^ seem never to have coo- 
ceived of ezlatenoe without beginning." On preoognitlon aa connected with tbe so- 
called future already existing, and on apparent time pr o g r e ssion as asubjeetive human 
sensation and not inherent in the universe aa it exists in an infinite Mind« see Myen, 
Human Personality, 9: MS ag. Tennyson,Life,l:828— "F6rwasandisand will beaie 
but is : And all creation is one act at once. The birth of light ; but we that are not all. 
As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that. And live perforce flrom thought to 
thought, and make The act a phantom of succession : there Our weakness somehow 
shapes the shadow, Time.*' 

Augustine :**Mundusnon in tempore, sed cum tempore, faotus est*' There ie no 
meaning to the question : Why did creation take place when it did rather than earlier 7 
or the question : What was God doing before creation? These questions presuppoae 
an ind^;>endent time in which God created— a time before time. On the other hand, 
creation did not take place at any time, but God gave both the world and time their 
existence. Royoe, World and Individual, 2:111-116— "Time is the fonn of the wHI, 
as space is the form of the intellect (o/. UM, 188). Time runs only in one dlrectaoD 
(unlike space), toward fulfilment of striving or expectation. In pursuing its goalSi 
the self lives in time. Every now is also a suoo^sslon, as is illustrated In any 
melody. To God the universe is ' totum simul *, ss to us any succession is one whole. 
238-- Death is a change in the time^pan — the minimum of time in which a suoceasioo 
can appear as a oomploted whole. To God "likMnadyitn*' are "Motday** (2 Bat 3:8). 
419— God, in his totality as the Absolute Being, is conscious not, In time, but of time, 
and of all that infinite time eontaina. In time there follow, in their sequence, the 
chords of his endless symphony. For him is this whole symphony of life at once. .... 
You unite present, past and future in a single consciousness whenever yon hear any 
three suoceasive words, for one is psst, another is present, at the same time that a 
third is future. So God unites in timeless perception tbe whole succession of finite 
events. . . . The single notes are not lost in the melody. You are in God, but you ais 
not lost in God." M ozart, quoted in Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, 1 : 285— '* All 
the inventing and making goes on in me as in a beautiful strong dream. But the best 
of all is tite hearina ofitaaat once.** 

Eternity is infinity in its relation to time. It implies that Qod's nature 
is not subject to the law of time. God is not in time. It is more oorreot 
to say that time is in Gk>d. Although there is logical saooession in God's 
thoughts, there is no chronological saooeedon. 

Time is duration measured by successions. Duration without sucoeasion would still 
be duration, though it would be immeasurable. Beid, Intellectual Powers, essay 8, 
chap. 6— ** We may measure duration by the succesrion of thouirhts in the mind, as we 
measure length by ioohes or feet, but the notion or idea of duration must be antece- 
dent to the mensuration of it, as the notion of length is antecedent to its being meas- 
ured." God is not under the law of time. Solly, The Will, 264—** God looks through 
time as we look through space.'* Murphy, Sdentiilo Bases, 00—** Eternity Is not, as 
men believe, Before and after us, an endless line. No, 't Is aoinde, infinitely great— All 
the oiicumf erence with oreattons thronged : God at the centre dwells, beholding aU. 
And as we move In this eternal round. The finite portion which alone we see Behind us, 
is tbe past ; what lies before We call the future. But to him who dwells Par at the 
centre, equally remote From every point of tbe ciroumferenoe. Both are aUke, the 
future and the past." Vaughan ( 18S6) : " I saw Eternity the other night, Like a great 
ring of pure and endless light. And calm as it was bright ; and round beneath it Time 
in hours, days, years, Driven by tbe spheres, like a vast shadow moved, in whioh the 
world And all her train were hurled." 

We cannot have derived from experience our idea of eternal duration in the past, 
for experience gives us only duration that has had beginning. The idea of duration as 
without beginning must therefore be given us by intuition. Case, Physical Realism, 
8T8, 880^" Time Is the continuance, or continual duration, of the universe." Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality, 80— Consider time as a stream— under a spatial form: *'If 
you take time as a rehttlon between units without duration, then the whole time has 
no duration, and is not time at all. But if you give duration to the whole time, then at 
qnoe the units themselves are found to possess it, and they cease to be units." The 
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flow is not time, udIobb it turns past into future, and tliis is a prooess. The now then 
consists of nowSt and these nows are undisooverable. The unit is nothing but its own 
relation to something beyond, sometliing not discoyerable. Time therefore isnot real, 
but is appearance. 

John Caird, Fund. Ideas, 1 : 186— " That which grasps and correlates objects in space 
cannot itself be one of the things of space ; that which apprehends and connects events 
as succeeding each other in time must itself stand above the succession or stream of 
events. In being able to measure them, it cannot be flowing with them. There could 
not be for self -consciousness any such thing as time, if it were not, in one aspect of it, 
above time, if it did not belong to an order which is or has in it an element which is 
etemaL .... As taken up into thought, succession is not successive.*' A. H. Strong, 
Historical Discourse, May 9, 1900 — " Qod is above space and time, and we are in God. 
We mark the passage of time, and we write our histories. But we can do this, only 
because in our highest being we do not belong to space and time, but have in us a bit 
of eternity. John Oaird telUi us that we could not perceive the flowing of the stream 
if we were ourselves a part of the current ; only as we have our feet planted on solid 
rock, can we observe that the water rushes by. We belong to God; we are akin to 
God ; and while the world passes away and the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.** J. Bstlin Carpenter and P. H. Wicksteed, Studies in Theology, 
10 — ^ Dante speaks of God as him in whom ^every uhere and every when are focused 
in a point', that is, to whom every season is now and every place is here.** 

Amiel's Journal : '* Time is the supreme illusion. It is the inner prism by which we 
decompose being and life, the mode by which we perceive successively what is simul- 
taneous in idea. .... Time is the successive dispersion of being. Just as speech is the 
successive analysis of an intuition, or of an act of the wllL In itself it is relative and 
negative, and it disappears within the absolute Being Time and space are frag- 
ments of the Infinite for the use of finite creatures. God permits them that he may 
not be alone. They are the mode under which creatures are possible and conceivable. 

If the universe subsists, it is because the eternal Hind loves to perceive its own 

content, in all its wealth and expression, especially in its stages of preparation. 

The radiations of our mind are imperfect reflections from the great show of fireworks 
set in motion by Brahma, and great art is great only because of its conformities with 
the divine order — with that which is.** 

Yet we are far from saying that time, now that it exists, has no objeotiye 
reality to God. To him, past, present, and fatore are "one eternal now,*' 
not in the sense that there is no distinction between them, bat only in the 
sense that he sees past and fatore as yividly as he sees the present. With 
creation time began, and since the sacoessions of history are veritable sno- 
ceesions, he who sees according to trath must recognize them. 

Thomas Garlyle calls God *' the Eternal Now." Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 80—" God 
is not contemptuous of time. . . . One day is with the Lord as a thousand years. 
He values the infinitesimal in time, even as he does in space. Hence the patience, 
the long-suffering, the expectation, of God." We are reminded of the inscription 
on the sun-dial, in which it is said of the hours: *'Peretmt et imputantur"— "They 
pass by, and they are charged to our account." A certain preacher remarked on the 
wisdom of God which has so arranged that the moments of time come successively and 
not Sim ultaneously, and thus prevent infinite confusion I Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 8U, 
illustrates God's eternity by the two ways in which a person may see a proceed on : first 
from a doorway in the street through which the procession is passing; and secondly, 
from the top of a steeple which conunands a view of the whole procession at the 
same instant. 

8. B. Meze, quoted in Boyce, Conception of God, 40— " As if all of us were cylinders, 
with their ends removed, moving through the waters of some placid lake. To the cyl- 
inders the waters seem to move. What has passed is a memory, what is to come 
Is donbtf uL But the lake knows that all the water is equally real, and that it is quiet, 
immovable, unrulfled. Speaking technically, time is no reality. Things seem past and 
future, and, in a sense, non-existent to us, but, in fact, they are just as genuinely real 
as the present is.** Yet even here there is an order. You cannot play a symphony 
backward and have music. This qualification at least must be put upon the words 
of Berkeley; "A succession of ideas I take to eonatilute time, and not to be only 
the sensible measure thereof, as Mr. Locke and others think." 
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Finney, quoted In Bfb. Sao., OoL 1877: 783— ''Eternity to us meana all put* present, 
and future duration. But to Ood it means only now. Duration and space, as tbey 
respeot his ezistcnoe, mean inftnltcly different things from what they do when they 
respoct our existence. God's existence and his acts, as they respect finite existenoe, 
haTe relation to time and space. But as they respect his own existence* eyetytbJnir is 
hereandnow. WithrespecttoallflnlteexistenoeSiGodcanaay: Iwaa,Iam,Ishnlltiei 

I will do ; but with respect to his own existence, all that he can say Is: I am, I do.'* 
Edwards the younger. Works, 1 : SM, 8B7— ** There is no suooeasion In the divine ailnd; 

therefore no new operations take plaoe. All the divine acts are from eternity, nor Is 
there any time with God. The effeeta of these diylne acts do Indeed all take plaoe In 
time and In a succession. If It should he said that on this supposition the effects take 
place not till long after the acts by which they are produced, I answer that they do so 
in our view, but not In the yiew of God. With him there is no time ; no before or after 
with respeot to time : nor has time any existence In the divine mind, or In the nature of 
things independently of the minds and perceptions of creatures ; but it depends on the 
succession of those perceptions.** We must qualify this statement of the younger 
Edwards by the following from Julius MOller : ** If GodM working can have no relation 
to time, then all bonds of union between God and the world are snapped asunder.** 

It is an interesting question whether the human spirit is capable of timeless eoist- 
enoe, and whether the conception of time is purely physicaL In dreams we seem to lose 
sight of succession ; In extreme pain an age is compressed into a minute. Does this 
throw light upon the nature of prophecy ? Is the soul of the prophet rapt into Ood*s 
timeless existence and vision? It Is doubtful whether BaT.iO:6— •*ttmik»UtetiM&» 
iMgw*' can be reUed upon to prove the affirmative; for the Be v. Vers. marg. and the 
American Bevlsers translate " ttm ik»U be diUy lu tongw.*' Julius MfiUler, Doct Sin, Z : 147 
—"All self-oonadousnesB is a victory over Ume.'* So with memory ; see Dorner, Glaub- 
onslehre, 1 : 431. On ** the death-vision of one's whole existence,** see Frances Kemble 
Butler's experience in Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 351—" Here there is succession and series, 
only so exceedingly rapid as to seem simultaneous." This rapidity however is so great 
as to show that each man can at the last be Judged in an instant. On space and time as 
unlimited, see Porter, Hum. Intelleot, 664-G88. On the conception of eternity, see Man- 
sel. Lectures, BBsaysand BeviewB, 111-120, and Modem Spiritualism, 256-2n; New 
Bnglander, April, 1876: art on the Metaphysical Idea of Eternity. For practical les- 
sons from the Eternity of God, see Park, Discouraes, 137-151 ; Westoott, Some Lessons 
of the Rev. Vers., (Pott, N. Y., isy?), 187— with comments on oiMPw in Iph. 8 : a, Ubi 

II :a^ IiT. 4; 10; 11— ** the universe under the aspect of Ume." 

2. Lnmensity. 

By this we mean that Gk>d*B natnre ( a ) is without extezusioii ; ( 6 ) is sab- 
jeot to no limitations of space ; and ( c ) contains in itself the cause of space. 

1 lines 8 : 87— " bekoU, hMna and tke hMTu of hMTOSttiuwt outuii thM." Space Is a creation of 
God; Bml 8:88— "Barkoi^t,Bordeptk.noran7othir6mtu«." Zahn, Bib. Dogmadk, 149— '* Script- 
ure does not teach the immanence of God in the world, but the immanence of the world 
in God.** Dante does not put God, but Satan at the centra; and Satan, being at the 
centre, is crushed with the whole weight of the unlverae. God is the Being who 
encompasses all. All things exist in him. E. G. Robinson : '* Space is a relation ; God is 
the author of relations and of our modes of thought ; therefore God is the author of 
space. Space conditions our thought, but it does not condition God's thought." 

Jonathan Edwards : '* Place itself is mental, and within and without are mental con- 
oeptions. . . . When I say the material universe exists only in the mind, I mean that it 
is absolutely dependent on the conception of the mind for its existence, and does not 
exist as spirits do, whose existence does not ooosist in, nor in dependence on, the con- 
oeption of other minds." H. M. Stanley, on Space and Science, in Philosophical 
Rev., Nov. 1886 :615 — *' Space Is not full of things, but things are spaoef uL . . . Space 
is a form of dynamic appearance." Bradley carries the ideality of space to an extreme, 
when. In his Appearance and Reality, 3&-88, he teUs us : Space is not a mere rela- 
tion, for it has parts, and what can be the parts of a relation ? But space is nothing but 
a relation, for it is lengths of lengths of —nothing that we can ilnd. We can find no 
terms either inside or outside. Space, to be space, must have space outside itself, 
tf^adle, theref«.ie concludes that space is not reality but only appearance. 
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Immenflity is infinitj in its relation to space. Gbd's nature is not subject 
to the law of space. God is not in space. It is more correct to saj that 
space is in CKmL Yet space has an objeddye zealiiy to God. With creation 
space began to be, and since God sees according to truth, he recognizes 
relations of space in his creation. 

Many of the remarks made in explanation of time apply equally to space. Space is 
not a substance nor an attribute, but a relation. It ezists so soon as extended matter 
exists, and exists as its necessary condition, whether our minds perceive it or not. Beid, 
Intellectual Powers, essay 2, chap. 9 — ** Space is not so properly an object of sense, as 
a necessary concomitant of the objects of Bight and touch." When we see or touch 
body, we get the idea of space in which the body exists, but the idea of space is not fur- 
nished by the sense ; it is an a priori cognition of the reason. Bxperience furnishes 
the occasion of its eyolution, but the mind evolves the conception by its own native 
energy. 

Anselm, Proslogion, 19— ** Nothing contains thee, but thou containest all things.** 
Tet it is not precisely accurate to say that space is in God, for this expression seems to 
intimate that Ood is a greater space which somehow includes the less. God is rather 
unspatial and is the Lord of space. The notion that space and the divine immensity 
are identical leads to a materialistic conception oC God. Space Is not an attribute of 
God, as Clarke maintained, and no argument for the divine existence can be constructed 
fK>m this premise ( see pages 8S, 86 ). Martlneau, Types, 1 : 188, 189, 170— ** Malebranche 
said that God is the phioe of all spirits, as space is the place of all bodies. . . . Des- 
oartes held that there is no such thing as empty space. Nothing cannot possibly have 
extension. Wherever extension is, there must be aometAina extended. Hence the doc- 
trine of a plenum, A vacuum is inconceivable." Lotae, Outlines of Metaphysics, 87— 
** According to the ordinary view . . . space eriste, and things exist in it; according 
to our view, only things exist, and hettoeen than nothing exists, but space exists in them,'* 

Case, Physical Realism, 879, 880— '* Space is the continuity, or continuous extension, 
of the universe as one substance." Ladd : " Is space extended ? Then it must be 
extended in some other space. That other space is the space we are talking about. 
Space then is not an entity, but a mental presupposition of the existence of extended 
substance. Space and time are neither finite nor infinite. Space has neither droumfer- 
encenor centre,— its centre would be everywhere. We cannot ifna0ne space at all. 
It is simply a precondition of mind enabling us to perceive things.*' In Bib. Sac., 1890 : 
4UM44, art.: Is Space a Beality ? Prof. Mead opposes the doctrine that space is purely 
subjective, as taught by Bowne ; also the doctrine that space is a certain order of rela^ 
tions among realities ; that space Is nothing apart from things ; but that things, when 
they exist, exist in certain relations, and that the sum, or system^ of these relations 
constitutes space. 

We prefer the view of Bowne, Metaphysios, 127, 187, 148, that ** Space is the form of 
objective experience, and is nothing In abstraction from that experience. ... It is a 
form of intuition, and not a mode of existence. According to this view, things are 
not in space and space-relations, but appear to be. In themselves they are essentially 
non-spatial ; but by their interactions with one another, and with the mind, they give 
rise to the appearance of a world of extended things In a common space. Space-predi- 
cates, then, belong to phenomena only, and not to thlngs-ln-themselves. . . . Apparent 
reality exists spatially ; but proper ontologioal reality exists spacelessly and without 
spatial predicates." For the view that space is relative, see also Ck)cker, (Fhelstic Oon- 
oeptkm of the World, 06-06 ; Oalderwood, Philoa. of the Infinite, 831-886. Per contra, see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 668; Hazard, Letters on Causation in Willing, appendix ; Bib. 
Saa, Oct. 1877 : 723 ; Gear, in Bap. Bev., July, 1880 : 434 ; Lowndes, Philoa. of Primary 
Behefs, 144-161. 

Second Division.'-AttribtUea having relaMon to Creation, 

1. Omnipresence. 

By this we mean that God, in the totality of his essence, without diffd- 
aion or expansion, mnltiplioation or division, penetrates and fills the 
universe in all its parts. 
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Pil39:7ag.— "¥1uttoikaUIfefr«mft7 8pritT0rvlutk«rAdlIflMfimtk7pnMMir*' I^.n-.n. 

M— •'iBiiGodatkaaiMitkJikfTak.aaABOiaM aftr affT 9o aot I Ul hMun and «itt 7 " A* 

17:t7.»— "htUMtfiurfromMcl Mt«f ii:<ar ii kia vt Ui%taA mgn»taA kaT« our boo;.** VtJberz 
"For God IB never 00 ftur off Ab eren to be netr. He Js wlthlo. Our spirit Jamie 
home be holds meet dear. To thls^ of him aa by our aide la almoat aa untrue As to 
remove hia abrliie beyond Thoae akiea of atarry blue. 80 all the while I thougrht myaelf 
Homeleaa, forlorn and weary, Miaslnff my joy, I walked the earth Myaelf God*8 sanc- 
tuary.*' Henri Amiel : '* From every point on earth we are equally near to taesTen 
and the infinite." Tennyaon, The Higher Pantheiam : "Speak to him then, for be 
bean, and spirit with spirit oan meet ; Qoeer ia he than breathing, and nearer than 
bands and feet." "As full, aa perfect, in a hair as heart." 

The atheiat wrote: "God ia nowhere," but hia little daughter read it: "Ood ia 
DOW here." and it converted him. The child however aometimeB asks: "If Ood Is 
everywhere, how la there any room for us? ** and the only answer is that God is not a 
material but a spiritual being, whose presence does not ezdude finite ezistenoe but 
rather makes such existence poaaible. This universal presence of God had to be 
learned gradually. It required great faith in Abraham to go out from Fr of the Chal- 
dees, and yet to hold that Gk>d would be with him in a diatant land (Itk ii:8). Jacob 
learned that the heavenly ladder followed him wherever he went (6«l 18:15). Jesus 
taught that "aMtkwiatkiaMutaia, bat la Sma^m, ikall jt wonkip tte Iktkw*' (kha 4:81). Our 
Lord's mysterious comings and goings after his resurrection were intended to teach hU 
disciples that he waa with them "alvaji, wn^ uto the od «f tke irorid" (Kai 88:801. The omni- 
presence of Jesus demonstrates, a forUori, the omnipresence of God. 

In explanation of this attsribnte we may say : 

(a) Qod's omnipreeenoe is not potential but easentiaL— We reject i2ie 
Socinian representation that €k)d's essence is in heaven, only his power on 
earth. When God is said to *' dwell in the heavens," we are to nnderstand 
the language either as a symbolic expression of exaltation above earthlv 
things, or as a declaration that his most special and glorions self-manifesta- 
tions are to the spirits of heaven. 

Pli28:l-"0thMthiiiittartiiithdhMT«M**;113:5»*'natkatkkiiaaat«BU«h**: ]i.57:iS--"«hBkifk 
and lofty On* ttat iakabitolk ttvnity." Mere potential omnipreaence is Deistic aa well as Socin- 
ian. Like birds in the air or fish in the sea, "at home, abroad. We are surrounded 
still with God." We do not need to go up to heaven to call him down, or into the abyea 
to call him up ( Bom. 10 : 8, 7 ). The best illustration is found in the presence of the soul 
in every part of the body. Mind seems not confined to the brain. Natural realism In 
philosophy, as distinguished from idealism, requires that the mind should be at the 
point of contact with the outer world, instead of having reports and ideas brought to 
it in the brain ; see Porter, Human Intellect, 149. All believers in a soul regard the 
soul as at least present in all parts of the brain, and this is a relative omnipresence no 
less difllcult in principle than its presence in all parts of the body. An animal's brain 
may be frozen into a piece solid as ice, yet, after thawing, it wlU act as before: 
although freezing of the whole body will cause death. If the immaterial principle 
were confined to the brain we should expect freezing of the brain to cause death. 
But if the soul may be omnipresent in the body or even in the brain, the divine Spirit 
may be omnipresent in the universe. Bowne, Metaphysics, 196— " If finite things are 
modes of the infinite, each thing must be a mode of the entire infinite ; and the infinite 
must be present in its unity and completeness in every finite thing, just as the entire 
soul is present in all its acts." This idealistic conception of the entire mind as present 
in all its thoughts must be regarded as the best analogue to God*s omnipresence in the 
universe. We object to the view that this omnipresence is merely potential, as we 
find it in Clarke, Christian Theology, 74—" We know, aod only know, that God is able 
to put forth all his power of action, without regard to place. . . . Omnipreaence is an 
element in the immanence of God. ... A local God would be no real God. If he is not 
everywhere, he is not true God anywhere. Omnipresence is implied in all providence, 
in all prayer, in all communion with God and reliance on Qod,** 

80 long as it is conceded that consciousness is not confined to a single point in the 
brain, the question whether other portions of the brain or of the body are also the seat 
of oonsdousnesB may be regarded as a purely academic one, and the answer need not 
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affect our present argument. The principle of omnipresence is flrranted when once we 
hold that the soul is conscious at more than one point of the physical organism. Yet 
the question suggested abore is an interesting one and with regard to it psychologists 
are divided. Paulsen, Einleitung in die Philosophie (1802), 138-150, holds that con- 
sciousness is correlated with the sum-total of bodily processes, and with him agree 
Fechner and Wundt. '^PflOger and Lewes say that as the hemispheres of the brain 
owe their intelligence to the consciousness which we know to be there, so the intelli- 
gence of the spinal cord's acts must really be due to the invisible presence of a con- 
sciousness lower in degree." Professor Brewer's rattlesnake, after several hours of 
decapitation, still struck at him with its bloody neck, when he attempted to seize it by 
the talL Tlrom the reaction of the frog*s leg after decapitation may we not infer a 
certain consciousness? "Robin, on tickling the breast of a criminal an hour after 
decapitation, saw the arm and hand move toward the spot.*' Hudson, Demonstration 
of a Future Life, 231^-249, quotes from Hammond, Treatise on Insanity, chapter 2, to 
prove that the brain is not the sole organ of the mind. Instinct does not reside exclu- 
sively in the brain ; it is seated in the meduOa ciblkmQata, or in the spinal cord, or in 
both these organs. Objective mind, as Hudson thinks, is the function of the physical 
brain, and it ceases when the brain loses its vitality. Instinctive acts are performed by 
animals after ezdalon of the brain, and by human beings bom without brain. John- 
son, in Andover Rev., April, ISBO : 421 — '* The brain Is not the only seat of consdonsneas. 
The same evidence that points to the brain as the principal seat of consciousness 
points to the nerve-centres situated in the spinal cord or elsewhere as the seat of a 
more or less BUbordinaU consciousness or intelligence.'* Ireland, Blot on the Brain, 
26— ** I do not take it for proved that consciousness is entirely confined to the brain." 
In spite of these opinions, however, we must grant that the general consensus among 
psychologists is upon the other side. Dewey, Psychology, 849— "The sensory and 
motor nerves have points of meeting In the spinal cord. When a stimulus is trans- 
ferred from a sensory nerve to a motor without the conscious intervention of the 
mind, we have reflex action. ... If something approaches the eye, the stimulus is 
transferred to the spinal cord, and instead of being continaed to the brain and giving 
rise to a sensation, it is discharged into a motor nerve and the eye is immediately 
dosed. . . . The reflex action in itself Involves no consciousness." William James, 
Psychology, 1 : 16, 66, 184, 214 — " The cortex of the brain is the sole organ of consdous- 
nesB in man. ... If there be any consdousness pertaining to the lower centres, it is a 
consdousnesB of which the self knows nothing. ... In lower animals this may not be 
so much the case. . . . The seat of the mind, so ftar as its dynamical relations are 
concerned, is somewhere in the cortex of the brain." Bee also G. A. 8troo£r« Why the 
Mind has a Body, 40-60. 

( 6 ) Qod*B omnipresenoe is not the presence of a part bnt of the whole of 
God in every place. — ^Thifi follows from the conception of Qod as inoor- 
poreaL We reject the materialistic representation that Qod is composed of 
material elements which can be divided or sundered. There is no multi- 
plication or difi^dfiion of his substance to correspond with the parts of his 
dominions. The one essence of Qod is present at the same moment in alL 

lliiics8:27— "thdhMTuaaithe hMunaf hMTtni flukuoi «iitain(circumsorlbe)thM." <}od must 
be present In all his essence and all his attributes in every place. He is ** totus in omni 
parte." Alger, Poetry of the Orient: ** Though Gk)d extends beyond Creation's rim, 
Bach smaUest atom holds the whole of him." From this it follows that the whole 
Logos can be united to and be present in the man Christ Jesus, while at the same time 
he fills and governs the whole universe ; and so the whole Christ can be united to, and 
can be present in, the shigle believer, as fully as if that believer were the only one to 
receive of his fulness. 

A. J. Gordon : **In mathematics the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. But 
we know of the Spirit that every part Is equal to the whole. Every church, every 
true body of Jesus Christ, has just as much of Christ as every other, and each has the 
whole Christ." Ihtl3:l0— "vhere two or thm art gath«red togttkflr in my namt, ttm am I in tli« aidft 
tTttea." ^The parish priest of austerity Climbed up In a high church steeple. To be 
nearer Ood so that he might Hand his word down to the people. And in sermon 
script he dally wrote What he thought was sent from heaven. And he dropt it down on 
the people's heads Two times one day in seven. In his age Gkxl said, * Come down and 
die,' And he cried out from the steeple, *• Where art thou. Lord ? * And the Lord 
replied, ' Down here among my people.' " 
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( c ) God's omnipieaenoe is not neoessary bat free.— ^We rejeofc the pan- 
theistio notion that God is bound to the nniverse as the nniyerse is bound 
to God. God is immanent in the oniyeiBe, not by oompnlsion, bat by 
the free act of his own will, and this immanence is qualified by his tran- 
soendence. 

God millet at will oeMe to be omnipresent, for he ooukl destroy the unlYeme; bat 
while the unlyerse exMa, he Is and must be in all its parts. God is the life and law of 
the uniTene,— this la the truth in pantheism. But he is also personal and free,— this 
pantheism deniei. Christianity holds to a free, as well as to an eaeenttal, omnipresenoe— 
qualllled and supplemented, however, by God's tranaoeodenoe. The boasted truth in 
pantheism is an elementary prinotple of Christianity, and is only the stepping-stone to a 
nobler truth— God's personal presence with his ohnroh. The Talmud contrasts the 
worship of an idol and the worship of Jehovah : ** The idol seems so near, but is so fttf, 
Jehovah seems so far, but is so near I" God's omnipresence assures us that he is pres- 
out with us to hear, and present in every heart and in the ends of the earth to answer, 
prayer. See Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 10; Bowne, Metaphy8los.lSB; 
Chamock, Attributes, 1:86M06. 

The Puritan turned from the moss-rose bud, saying : ** I have learned to call nothing 
on earth lovely." But this is to despise not only the workmanship but the presence 
of the Almighty. The least thing in nature is worthy of study because it is the revela- 
tion of a present God. The uniformity of nature and the reign of law are nothing but 
the steady will of the omnlpreaent God. Gravitation is God's onmipresenoe in spsoe, 
as evolution is God^s omnipresence in time. Domer, System of Doctrine, 1 : 73— ** God 
being omnipresent, contact with him may be sought at any moment In prayer and 
contemplation ; indeed. It will always be true that we live and move and have our 
being in him, as the perennial and omnipresent source of our existence." !•■. 10 : i-S— 
"layB0tiAtk7yirt,VkeikiaiaaondiBtoluftfwr (ttetii,to1nBf Qtaiit4ovB:)«,¥WikiUteBadiititki 
&b7M7(tlMti%toM]i((ariit«pfr«ntted«il) Bat vkat nitk itT fhi vwA is sifk tki^ im t^ anlk, 
tad ui tli7 kMrt." Lotse, Metaphysics, i 2SS, quoted in mingworth. Divine Immanence, 
186, 185. Sunday-school scholar: ''Is God in my pocket?*' **OBrtainly." "No, be 
isn't, for I havenH any pocket." Qod is omnipresent so long as thece Is aunlverse, 
but he ceases to be omnipresent when the universe ceases to be. 

2. Omnisdenoe. 

By this we mean Qod's perfect and eternal knowledge of all things which 
are objects of knowledge^ whether they be aotoal orpoasibley pasti present^ 
or fatore. 

God ImowB his inanimate creation: Ib.i47:4--** oMuftitktkt ante «ftktilm; Is tdkfkttMi an 
by tlMir bumi.** He has knowledge of brute creatures : V*i 10 :n— sparrows— *'Bil at «f tkM 
tbAUaU«BtlwgmsdvitkMt7awruh«." Of men and their works : PiS3:iS-U— "btkoUtditUtki 

MBsaTMa eoaatevtliaUtUrvwka." Of hearts of men and their thoughts: iatalS:S— 

• (H wtoknwwft thalMirt;" Pi 13>;>-"iiMi«itoii<irtay ttanght tbrA" Of our wants: Xai 6:8— 
"kiiov«lkviuittliiag8 7ebAT«BMdQf:" Of the least things : Kat 10:30— "tkiTwyhain of tmt kind an 
aUniUDbstd." Of thepa8t:]IaL3:i6— "bookofniMBlvuM." Of the future :1a. 46:0,10— « iMlar- 
i^tkaindfinBithebasimuac." Of men's future free acts : Ia.44:28 — "tkatadttof OQrnii^IaiaBy 
akaftoiaaiiMlpigrftmaUvxpliaain." Of men's future evil acts : i0lB2:S3— "kia^baiif Mftni 
ftp by the 4a>WTniii»ta mtrnH aad totaMwiadga of God." Of the ideally possible : i8a& S3: IS— "WiU 
tbaMaaf UlabdeliunapnaandByBiaintottMbaBdiafaaBir And JaboTak aai^Thay viUiadTwIlM ip** 
(8C, If thou remainest) ; Kat 11:33— "if the mcbty vwkihad bandowui aodea vhieh v«t doM is tta% 
it voold bATt naaiMl" From eternity: Acta 16:18— "the Lord, vbo Baketh tbaao thioga ksovm froai d 
old." Incomprehensible: Pa. 130:6- "Sub loovladgo ia too vwidarfU for no"; Boil 11:83— "0 the 
dapthortberiebMbolboftbe vtidofliandthokBo^odgoorQol" Belated to wisdom: Pi 104: 34— ''U 
viadai beat thoa Bad* thom all"; Ipb. 3:10— "aanifoldviadom of God.'* 

Job7:30— '*OthoavatobirorBea"; Pl.S6:8— "AoaniBbonatBy vaBd«iBgi"i- my whole life has 
been one continuous exile ; " Pnt thoa mj lean into thj botUo " - the skin bottle of the east- 
there are tears enough to fill one ; "An they not in thy bookT" -no tear has fallen to the 
ground unnoted,— God has gathered them alL Paul Gerfaardt: "Du zShlst wie oft 
ein Chrlste weln\ Und was seln Rummer sal; Keln stiUes ThrUnleln ist so klein, 
Duhebetundlegstesbel." Iob.4:13— "tbrnianoemtiire tbatia not aanitat in bia aybt: bataU 
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tkii«ianiiikaa«idludopaiteftiN tk* tjii tf kia iritk vkn «« Ut* to d«"— rfrp«xi|Xt9Mv«— with 
head bent haok and neok laid bare, as anlmalashiuffhtered in Bacrlfloe, w aelmd by the 
throat and thrown on the back, so that the priest might disoover whether there was 
any ^k»m^gh- Japanese proverb : ** Ood has f orerotten to forsret." 

(a) The omnifloienoe of Gk)d may be argaed from his omnipreaenoe, as 
wdl as from his tmtii or self-knowledge, in whioh the plan of creation has 
its eternal ground, and from prophecy, whioh expresses Gk)d*s omniseienoe. 

It IB to be remembered that omniseienoe, as the designation of a relatiye and transi- 
tive attribute, does not include Ood's self-knowledge. The tenn Is used in the technio- 
al sense of Ood's knowledge of aU things that pertain to the univerae of his creation, 
n. A. Gordon : *' Light travels faster than sound. You can see the flash of fire from 
the cannon's mouth, a mile away, considerably before the noise of the discharge reaches 
the ear. Ood flashed the light of prediction upon the pages of his word, and we see it. 
Wait a little and we see the event itself." 

Boyoe, The Ck>nception of Ood, 9—^* An omniscient being would be one who simply 
found presented to him, not by virtue of fragmentary and gradually completed pro- 
cesses of inquiry, but by virtue of an all-embracing, direct and transparent Insight into 
his own truth —who found thus presented to him, I say, the complete, the fulfilled 
answer to every genuinely rational question." 

Browning, Ferishtah's Fandee, Plot-culture: *'How wiU it fare shouldst thou 
impress on me That certainly an Bye is over all And each, to make the minute's deed, 
word, thought As worthy of reward and punishment ? Shall I permit my sense an Bye- 
viewed shame. Broad daylight p6rpetration,~so to speak,— I had not dared to breathe 
within the Bar, With black night's help around me ? " 

( 6 ) Sinoe it is free from all imperfection, €k)d's knowledge is immediate, 
as distingnished from tiie knowledge that comes through sense or imagina- 
tion ; simultaneous, as not acquired by successive observations, or built 
up by processes of reasoning ; distinct, as free from aU yagueness or con- 
fusion ; true, as perf eotiy corresponding to the reality of things ; eternal, 
as comprehended in one timeless act of the divine mind. 

An infinite mind must always act, and must always act in an absolutely perfect 
manner. There is in Gk>d no sense, symbol, memory, abstraction, growth, reflection, 
reasoning,— his knowledge is all direct and without intermediaries. Gk>d was properly 
represented by the andent Bgyptians, not as having eye, but as being eye. His 
thoughts toward us are ''■anlkui tan benvmlNnd" ( Pi 40:5), not because there is succeaslon 
in them, now a remembering and now a forgetting, but because there is never a 
moment of our existence in which we are out of his mind ; he is always thinking of 
us. See Chamock, Attributes, 1:406-497. Gen. 16: 13 -"Tim art a Ood that MtL'* Mivart,Le8. 
sonsfrom Nature, 874—** Every creature of every order of existence, while its exist- 
ence is sustained, is so complacently contemplated by Ood, that the intense and con- 
centrated attention of all men of science together upon It could but form an utteriy 
inadequate symbol of such divine contemplation.'* So God's scrutiny of every deed of 
darkness is more searching than the gaze of a whole Coliseum oif spectators, and his eye 
Is more watchful over the good than would be the united care of all his hosts in heaven 
and earth. 

Armstrong, Ood and the Soul: "Ood's energy is concentrated attention, attention 
concentrated everywhere. We can attend to two or three things at once ; the pianist 
plays and talks at the same time ; the magician does one thing while he seems to do 
another. Ood attends to all things, does all things, at once." Marie Ck>relli, ICaster 
Christian, 104— *' The blograph Is a hint that every scene of human life Is reflected in a 
ceaseless mooring panorama 9omt ii^Aere, for the beholding of Kime one** Wireless 
telegraphy Is a stupendous warning that from Ood no secrets are hid, that "ikmitiMtkiBf 
wnnd ikat Aril sot be rmalid; and hid, ttatihaUoAi be known" (.IaL10:M). The BOntgen rays, 
which take photographs of our insldes, right through our clothes, and even in the 
darkness of midnight, show that to Ood "the night akinatk aa tbe day" ( Pi. 139: 18). 

Professor Mitchel's equatorial telescope, slowly moving by clockwork,' toward sun- 
set, suddenly touched the horizon and disclosed a boy in a tree stealing apples, but the 
boy was all unconscious that he was under the gase of the astronomer. Nothing was 
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8o fearful to the prisoner In the French eaehot as the eye of the aruard that nerver 
ceased to watch him In perfect silence through the loophole in the door. As Id the 
Boman empire the whole world was to a malefector one great prison, and in his flight 
to the most distant lands the emperor could track him, so under the govemmeot of 
God no sinner can escape the eye of his Judge. But omnipresence is protectiTe as well 
as detective. The text Qtn. 16 :18— "Thoo, God, MMt as" — has been used as a restraint from 
evil more than as a stimulus to good. To the child of the devil it should certainly be 
the former. But to the child of God it should as certainly be the latter. God should 
not be regarded as an exacting overseer or a standing threat, but rather as one who 
understands us, loves us, and helps us. Pi. 139 : 17, 18 — " Hbv pnaoai alio an tky tkoogkti bxIo m», 
OGodl Hovgrntiitkanaaf tkanl Iflikonld «Mmt ttaa, they m aunin nuBbartkathand: Vkal 
Awaki.I»iimviththaa." 

(c) Sinoe God knows things as they are, he knows the neoeeaarj 
seqnenoes of his creation as necessary, the free acts of his oreataresasfree, 
the ideally possible as ideally possible. 

God knows what would have taken place under circumstances not now preseat; 
knows what the universe would have been, had he chosen a dilFerent plan of creation ; 
knows what our lives would have been, had we made different decisions in the past 

(11.48:18— "Ok tluittkoahadskhMrkenad tkn kad tky piMs baa u a rlTar"). Clarke, Christian 

Theology, 77 — ** God has a double knowledge of his universe. He knows it as it exista 
eternally in his mind, as his own idea ; and he ImowB It as actually existing in time and 
space, a moving, changing, growing universe, with perpetual process of succession. 
In his own idea, he knows It all at onoe ; but he is also aware of its perpetual becoming, 
and with reference to events as they occur he has foreknowledge, present Imowledgeb 
and knowledge afterwards. . . . He conceives of all things simultaneously, but observes 
all things in their succession." 

Boyce, World and Individual, 2 : 874— holds that God does not temporally foreknow 
anything except as he is expressed in finite beings, but yet that the Absolute possesses 
a perfect knowledge at one glance of the whole of the temporal order, present, past 
and future. This, he says, is not foreknowledge, but eternal knowledge. Priestley 
denied that any contingent event could be an object of knowledge. But Baid says the 
denial that any free action can be foreseen involves the denial of God*s own free 
agency, since God*s future actions can be foreseen by men ; also that while God fbre- 
sees his own free actions, this does not determine those actions necessarily. Tennyson, 
In Memoriam, 86— "And if that eye which watches guUt And goodness, and hath power 
to see Within the green the mouldered tree. And towers fftllen as soon as built— Oh, 
if Indeed that eye foresee Or see ( in Him is no before ) In more of life true life no more 
And Love the indifference to be, Then might I find, ere yet the mom Breaks hither 
over Indian seas. That Shadow waiting with the keys, To shroud me from my proper 
scorn." 

(d) The fact that there is nothing in the present condition of things 
from which the futore actions of free creatures necessarily follow by nat- 
ural law does not prevent Gk>d from foreseeing such actions, since his 
knowledge is not mediate, but immediate. He not only foreknows the 
motives which will occasion men's acts, but he directly foreknows the acts 
themselves. The possibility of such direct knowledge without assignable 
grounds of knowledge is apparent if we admit that time is a form of finite 
thought to which the divine mind is not subject. 

Aristotle maintained that there is no certain knowledge of contiogent future events. 
Socinus, in like manner, while he admitted that Gtod knows all things that are know- 
able, abridged the objects of the divine knowledge by withdrawing from the number 
those objects whose future existence he considered as uncertain, such as the determina- 
tions of free agents. These, he held, cannot be certainly foreknown, because there is 
nothing in the present condition of things from which they wiU neccsBarily follow by 
natural law. The man who makes a clock can tell when it wHl strike. But free-will, 
not being subject to mechanical laws, cannot have its acts predicted or foreknown. 
God knows things only In their causes— future events only in their antecedents. John 
Milton seems also to deny God's foreknowledge of free acts : ** So, without Isast impulse 
or shadow of fate, Or aught by me Immutably foreseen. They trespass." 
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With thJflSocinian dootrine some Arminiaiu a^ree, as MoCabe, In his Foreknowledge 
of Qod, and in his Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Necessity. McOahe, 
however, sacrifices the principle of free will, in defence of which he makes this surren- 
der of God's foreknowledge, by saying that in cases of fulfilled prophecy, like Peter's 
denial and Judas's betrayal, God brought special influences to bear to secure the result, 
— so that Peter's and Judas's wills acted irresponsibly under the law of cause and effect. 
He quotes Dr. Daniel Curry as declaring that **the denial of absolute divine fore- 
knowledge is the esBcntial complement of the Methodist theology, without which its 
philosophical Incompleteness is defenceless against the logical consistency of Calvin- 
ism.*' See also article by McCabe in Methodist Review. Sept. 1800 : 700-773. Also Simon, 
Reconciliation, 287—** Ood has constituted a creature, the actions of which he can only 
know as such when they are performed. In presence of man, to a certain extent, even 
the great God condescends to wait ; nay more, has himiself so ordained things that he 
must wait, inquiring, 'What will he do? * " 

So Dugald Stewart : " Shall we venture to aflirm that It exceeds the power of God to 
permit such a train of contingent events to take place as his own foreknowledge shall 
not extend to? " Martensen holds this view, and Bothe, Theologische Ethik, 1 : 218- 
284, who declares that the free choices of men are continually increasing the knowledge 
of God. So also Martlneau, Study of Religion, 2 : 279 — '* The belief in the divine fore- 
knowledge of our future has no basis In philosophy. We no longer deem it true that 
even God knows the moment of my moral life that is coming next. Even he does not 
know whether I shall yield to the secret temptation at midday. To him life is a drama 
of which he knows not the conclusion." Then, says Dr. A^ J. Gordon, there is nothing 
80 dreary and dreadful as to be living under the direction of such a God. The universe 
is rushing on like an express-train in the darkness without headlight or engineer ; at 
any moment we may be plunged into the abyss. Lotze does not deny God's foreknowl- 
edge of free human actions, but he regards as insoluble by the intellect the problem 
of the relation of time to €k)d, and such foreknowledge as " one of those postulates as 
to which we know not how they can be fulfilled." Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 169 — 
** Foreknowledge of a free act is a knowledge without assignable grounds of knowing. 
On the assumption of a real time, it is hard to find a way out of this diflSculty. . . . The 
doctrine of the ideality of time helps us by suggesting the possibility of an all-embracing 
present, or an eternal now, for God. In that case the problem vanishes with time, its 
condition." 

Against the dootrine of the divine nescience we urge not only our fundamental con- 
viction of God's perfection, but the constant testimony of Scripture. In b. 41 : 21, 88, God 
makes his foreknowledge the test of his Godhead in the controversy with idols. If Gk>d 
cannot foreknow free human acts, then "thaluib tluitbatli besailain ikvntk* foandatiimortk* 
world" (B«T. 13:8) was only a sacrifice to be offered in ca»t Adam should fall, God not 
knowing whether he would or not, and in eatte Judas should betray Christ, God not 
knowing whether he would or not. Indeed, since the course of nature is changed by 
man's will when he bums towns and fells forests, God cannot on this theory predict 
even the course of nature. All prophecy is therefore a protest against this view. 

How Ck)d foreknows free human decisions we may not be able to say, but then the 
method of God's knowledge in many other respects is unknown to us. The following 
explanations have been proposed. God may foreknow free acts :— 

1. IfedfateZy, by foreknowing the motives of these acts, and this either because these 
motives induce theacts,(l) necessarily, or (2) certainly. This last'* certainly*' is to be 
accepted, if either; since motives are never eotises, but are only oeeosfons, of action. 
The cause is the will, or the man himself. But it may be said that foreknowing acts 
through their motives is not foreknowing at all, but is reasoning or Inference rather. 
Moreover, although intelligent beings commonly act according to motives previously 
dominant, they also at critical epochs, as at the fall of Satan and of Adam, choose 
between motives, and In such cases knowledge of the motives which have hitherto 
actuated them gives no due to their next decisions. Another statement is therefore 
proposed to meet these dlflSoulties, namely, that Gk>d may foreknow free acts :— 

2. Immediately^ by pure intuition, inexplicable to us. Julius MtUler, Doctrine of Sin, 
2 : 208, 226 — ** If God can know a future event as certain only by a calculation of causes, 
it must be allowed that he cannot with certainty foreknow any free act of man ; for 
his foreknowledge would then be proof that the act in question was the necessary con- 
sequence of certain causes, and was not in itself free. If, on the contrary, the divine 
knowledge be regarded as intuUlne^ we see that it stands in the same Immediate rela- 
tion to the act itself as to Its antecedents, and thus the dlfliculty is removed." Even 
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upon thiB vlow thore still xemains the diffionlty of pcfroeiTing how there can be in Godli 
mind asubjeotlvooortitude with regard to acts in respect to which there is no asBlgn- 
able objeotiye flrround of certainty. Yet, in spite of this difflculty, we feel bound both 
by SoriptQre and by our fundamental idea of Ood's perfection to maintain Godls pei^ 
feet knowledge of the future free acts of his creatures. With President Pepper we say : 
** Knowledge of contingency is not neeessarUy contingent knowledge." With Whedon : 
** It is not calculation, but pure knowledge." See Domer, System of Doot., 1 : 83S-33T ; 
2 : 68-63 ; Jahrbuch f tir deutsche Theologle, 1858 : 801-605 ; Ghamock, Attributes. 1 : 423- 
446 ; SoUy, The Will, 340-254. For a valuable article on the whole subject, though adTO- 
oatlng the view that Qod foreknows acts by foreknowing motives, see Bib. Sac, Oct. 
1888:666-604. See also HIU, Divinity, 517. 

( 6 ) Prescience is not itself causative. It is not to be oonfoanded with 
the predetermining will of Gk>d. Free actions do not take place becaofle 
they are foreseen, bnt they are foreseen because they are to take place. 

Seeing a thing in the future does not cause it to be, more than seeing a thing in the 
past causes it to be. As to future events, we may say with Whedon : '* Elnowledge 
takea them, not m<ike§ them." Foreknowledge may, and does, presuppose predeter- 
mination, but it is not itself predetermination. Thomas Aquinas, in his Summa, 1 : 38 : 
1 : 1, says that " the knowledge of God is the-cause of things '*; but he is obliged to add : 
*" Qod is not the cause of all things that are known by God, since evil things that are 
known by God are not from him." John Milton, Paradise Lost, book 8— ** Foreknowl. 
edge had no influence on their fault. Which had no less proved certain unforeknown." 

(/) Omnisdenoe embraces tte actoal and the possible, bat it does not 
embrace the self-contradictory and the impossible, beoaoae these are not 
objects of knowledge. 

Qod does not know what the result would be if two and two made five, nor does be 
know " whether a chimsera ruminating in a vacuum devoureth second intentions*'; 
and that, simply for the reason that he cannot know self-contradiction and nonsense. 
These things are not objects of knowledge. Clarke, Chiistiaa Theology, 80— " Gan God 
make an old man in a minute ? Gould he make it well with the wicked while they 
remained wicked? Gould he create a world in which 2 + 2*5?" Royoe, Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy, 806— " Does God know the whole number that is the squaro root 
of 66? or what adjacent hills there are that have no valleys between them ? Does God 
know round squares, and sugar salt-lumps, and Snarks and Boojuma and Abracada- 
bras?" 

( ff ) Omniscience, as qualified by holy will, is in Scriptnre denominated 
'* wisdom." In virtue of his wisdom God chooses the highest ends and 
nses the fittest means to accomplish them. 

Wisdom is not simply " estimating all things at their proper value" ( Olmstead) ; it 
has in it also the element of counsel and purpose. It has been defined as ^ the talent of 
using one's talents." It implies two things : first, choice of the highest end : secondly, 
choice of the beet means to secure this end. J. C. G. Glarke, Self and the Father, 80— 
'' Wisdom is not invented conceptions, or harmony of theories with theories; but is 
humble obedience of mind to the reception of facts that are found in things." Thus 
man's wisdom, obedience, faith, are all names for diffDrent aspects of the same thing. 
And wisdom in God is the moral choice which makes truth and holiness supreme. Downe, 
Principles of Ethics, 261 — ^* Socialism pursues a laudable end by unwise or destructive 
means. It is not enough to mean well. Our methods must take some account of the 
nature of things, if they are to succeed. We cannot produce well-being by law. No 
legislation can remove inequalities of nature and constitution. Society cannot produce 
equality, any more than it can enable a rhinoceros to sing, or legldate a cat into a lion." 

3. Omnipotence. 

By this we mean the power of Ood to do all things which are objects of 
power, whether with or without the use of meana 

G«&. 17 : 1 — " I an 6od ilaiigkty." He performs natural wonders : 6«il 1 : 1-8— "lit tkm be ligkt"; 
k 44:24 — "itnlflkKkfertktk* liwrna alont"; Eeb.l:8— "apholdiiig all thiagt by tiie v«rd tf Us pew." 
Spiritual wonders : 3 Oor. 4 : r- *' Qod, tlttt nid, Id^t iluOl duM eat ef darkBMi^ wbe iluBrt 
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l^l:19~''aa8tdi]icgniilnMefUipowtrtou-inff4wliobdi«T«'^lph.8:20 — " 
aatly.*' Power to create new tbin^rs : ]Ut.8:9~"a))]«ofthMeiteB«toniMiipokildraiutoitaJum"; 
Rod. 4:17— "gitvOi lift to tk« dud, ud mOtHk th« tUagithat are Mt» Mthougk tkay wvnT After his own 
pleasure: Pi.ll5:8— "lakiktk done vkatmw ht kA plMMd"; lph.l:U— "vorktaalllkiagiaftartba 
osoBMlefUivm." NothinfirlmpoflBlUe:G«B.18:U-"IiM7thiagtMhardf«r JehoTftk?*' Ihti9:26 
— "vitkGodtUtUagtmpcaibW* B. 0. RoUnaon, Gbrlstiaa Theology, 73 -"If all power 
In the universe Is dependent on his creative will for its existence, it is impossible to oon- 
oeive any Umit to his power except that laid on it by his own will. But this is only 
negative proof; absolute omnipotence is not loffically demonstrable, though readily 
enough recognized as a Just conception of the infinite God, when propounded on the 
authority of a posttfve revelation." 

The omnipotence of God is illustrated by the work of the Holy Spirit, which in Script- 
ure is compared to wind, water and fire. The ordinary manifestations of these ele- 
ments afford no criterion of theeffeots they are able to produce. The rushing mighty 
wind at Pentecost was the analogue of the wind-Spiilt who bore everything before 
him on the first day of creation ( (ko. 1:2; John 8 : 8; isti 8:S). The pouring out of the 
Spirit is llkeoM to the flood of Noah when the windows of heaven were opened and 
there was not room enough to receive that which fell ( MaL 8 : 10 ). And the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit is like Dhe fire that shall destroy all impurity at the end of the world 
(IaL3:U;2PM.8:7-18). See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 807-310. 

( a ) Omnipotenoe does not imply power to do that whioh is not an object 
of power ; as, for example, that which is self-oontradiotory or contradictory 
to the nature of God. 

Self -contradictory things : ^ facere factum infectum *'— che making of a past event to 
have not occurred ( hence the usetessness of praying : " May it be that mudi good was 
done ** ) ; drawing a shorter than a straight line between two given points ; putting two 
separate mountains together without a valley between them. Things contradictory to 
the nature of God : for God to lie, to sin, to die. To do such things would not imply 
power, but impotence. Gk>d has all the power that is consistent with infinite per- 
fection —all power to do what is worthy of himself. So no greater thing can be said 
by man than this: **I dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do more is 
none." Even God cannot make wrong to be right, nor hatred of himself to be blessed. 
Some have held that the prevention of sin in a moral system is not an object of power, 
and therefore that God cannot prevent sin in a moral ssrstem. We hold the contrary ; 
see this Compendium : Objections to the Doctrine of Decrees. 

Dryden, Imitation of Horace, 8< 80 : 71 — '' Over the past not heaven itself has power ; 
What has been has, and I have had my hour '*— words appUed by Lord John Russell to 
bis own career. Bmerson, The Fast : *•* All is now secure and fast. Not the gods can 
shake the Past.** Sunday-school scholar : ** Say, teacher, can God make a rook so big 
that he cant lift it?*' Seminary Professor: "* Can God tell a lie?" Seminary student: 
'' With God all things are possible.*' 

( 6 ) Omnipotence does not imply the exercise of all his power on the 
part of Qod, He has power oyer his power ; in other words, his power is 
nnder the control of wise and holy will. Gk>d can do all he will, but he 
will not do all he can. Else his power is mere force acting necessarily, 
and Gk)d is the slave of his own omnipotence. 

Schleiermacher held that nature not only is grounded in the divine causality, but 
fully expresses that cauaaUty ; there is no causative power in God for anything that is 
not real and actual. This doctrine does not essentially difter firom Spinosa's natura 
naUurms and natura naturaia. See Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 69-^ But omnipo- 
tence is not instinctive; it is a power used according to God's pleasure. God is by 
no means encompassed by the laws of nature, or shut up to a necessary evolution of 
his own being, as pantheism supposes. As Rothe has shown, God has a will-power 
over his nature-power, and is not compelled to do all that he can do. He is able from 
the stones of the street to " raise up children unto Abraham," but he has not done it. 
In God are unopened treasures, an inexhaustible fountain of new beginnings, new 
creations, new revelations. To suppose that in creation he has expended all the inner 
poSBibiUties of his being is to deny his omnipotence. So Job 88:14-" lo^ ttoe ut but tk« wt- 
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ikirtiof Ui VftTi: And k0v flBall a iryapv do v« hw tf kia 1 Bat tk« ttute of Ui p««w 
See Bosera, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 10; Hodgson, Time and Space, €79, 680L 
lFit»:6-"HvBUt70mitmthmCDniBtetk«Biskt7hiadtfQod"-~hlB mights hand of proTi- 
denoe, 8alvation,bleaBlDg— "tkattemyoaltTOiuidBttuM; outiagaUjHruxMt7i9oahiii,bMUw 
ko Mnlk for 700.** ** The mighty powers held under mighty control " — this is the greatest 
exhibition of power. Unrestraint is not the highest freedom. Young men must learn 
that self-restraint is the true power. PnT.i6:8t— "IithAtitilovtoaag«rislMH«thuttaBi(hl7; 
indtetkat raMkkiiiprit»tkak* that takatk a dty." Shakespeare, Ooriolanna, 8: 8—** We ha^e 
power in ourselves to do it, but it is a power that we haye no power to do." When 
dynamite goes off, it all goes off: there is no reserve. Godusesas much of his power 
as he ifleasee: the remainder of wrath in himself, as well as In others, he restrains. 

( c ) Omnipotenoe in Gk)d does not exdade, but implies, the power of self- 
limitation. Sinoe all snoh self-limitation is free, proceeding from neither 
external nor internal oompnlsion, it ia the act and manifestation of Qod*s 
power. Human freedom is not rendered impossible by the divine omnipo- 
tence, but exists by virtue of it. It is an act of omnipotenoe when God 
humbles himself to the taking of human flesh in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Thomasius : '' If God is to be over all and in all, be cannot himself be all.** P& 113 : S, • 

— "WkoitlDuutolakoTaktiirM ThatkvBlttothkumlftobakAldTtetkiBga tkat ait in htavw aad ia 

tka Mrtk ?** Fkil. S : 7. 8— "taptifld kiamlf knmUad kimaU:*' See Chamock, Attributes, Z- 

5-107. President Woolsey showed true power when he controlled his Indignation and let 
an ofltoding student go free. Of Christ on the cross, says Moberly, Atonement and 
Personality, 116—^' It was the power [to retain bis life, to escape suffering], with the 
will to hold it unused, which proved him to be what he was, the obedient and perfect 
man.*' We are llkest the omnipotent One when we limit ouraelves for love's sake. 
The attribute of omnipotence Is the ground of trust, as well^ of fter, on the part of 
God*8 creatures. Isaac Watts : "His every word of grace Is strong As that whidh built 
the skies ; The voice that rolls the stars along Speaks all the promises.*' 

TTiird Division. — Attributes fiaving relation to Moral Beings. 

1. Yeradty and Faithfulness, or iFransitive Truth. 

By veracity and faithfulness we mean the transitive truth of God, in its 
twofold relation to his creatures in general and to hia redeemed people in 
particular. 

Pi.l38:S — "I vill .... giTatkaakiiutotkyBaBafartkyloTiBrkiadBMi aadlSor tkytnkk: Hr tkoa kMt 
nagniiM tky word abora aU tky name'^ Jokn S : 88 — "katk Mt Ui a»l to tkia, tkat M ia ta^ 
'n«tGodbef<»iidtra^bateT«r7iiiaBaliar'^Bom.l:85— ''tketratkofOod'*; Jakni4:17— *'tka8|ii^^ 
1 Joka»:7--"tka Spirit iaUetrotk'^l Cor. t:9~*'(MUIaltkfd'^:lTkeii.S:84—"fkitkfdiBkatkatc^ 
70a" ; 1 Pot 4 : 19— '• a faitkAU Creator" ; 8 Cor. i : 80— "kov maay mow bo tko fioniiiB of God, in Us ia tko 
joa" : Ian. 88 : 10— " God ta not a nuui tkat ko ikoald Uo" ; Tit 1: 8— "God, vko oamiot lio, proniaid" ; lob^ 
6 : 18 — **ia vkiok it ia inpoanblo for God to Ue." 

( a ) In virtue of his veracity, all his revelations to creatures consist with 
lus essential being and with each other. 

In God's veracity we have the guarantee that our faculties in their normal exerdss 
do not deceive us : that the laws of thought are also laws of tlUngs ; that the external 
world, and second causes in It, have objective existence ; that the same causes will 
always produce the same effects ; that the threats of the moral nature will be executed 
upon theninrepentant transgressor; that man's moral nature is made in the Image of 
God's ; and that we may draw Just conclusions from what conscience is In us to what 
hoUness Is in him. We may therefore expect that all past revelations, whether In nature 
or in his word, will not only notbe contradicted byourfutureknowledge, but will rather 
prove to have In them more of truth than we ever dreamed. Man's word may pass 
away, but God's word abides fore ver ( laL 5 : 18 —« oao Jot or OBO tittio ikali ia no viao pan avay frw 
tkoUv";Ii.40.8-"tkowordofGodikaUataadfQmv'*). 

Vat 6 : 16 —"bo net aa tko kjpoaritoo.** In God the outer expression and the Inward reality 
always correspond. As^ian wlUs were written on a small tablet encased in another 
upon which the same thing was written over again. Breakage, or falslfloation, of the 
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outer eavelope could be oorreoted by reference to the Inner. So our outer life should 
conform to the heart within, and the heart within to the outer life. On the duty of 
speaking the truth, and the limitations of the duty, see Newman Smjrth, Christian 
BthioB, 886-408—** Give the truth always to those who in the bonds of humanity have 
a right to the truth ; conceal it, or falstfy it, only when the human right to the truth 
has been forfeited, or is held in abeyance, by sickneos, weakness, or some criminal 
intent." 

(&) In virtue of his faithfnIneflB, he fulfills all his promises to his people, 
whether expressed in words or implied in the oonstitation he has given 
them. 

In Ood*s faithfulness we have the sure ground of confidence that he will perform, 
what his love has led him to promise to those who obey the gospel. Since his p romises 
are based, not upon what we are or have done, but upon what Christ is and has done, our 
defects and errors do not invalidate them, so long as we are truly penitent and believ- 
ing: 1 Joka 1:9-—" liuthflUudrigktoflu to finrgiTtu oar &]»''»* faithful to his promise^ and right- 
eous to Christ. Ood*s faithfulness also ensures a supply for all the real wants of our 
being, both here and hereafter, since these wants are implicit promises of him who 
made us : PI M : U--" lo good ttdng vm ko iritkold fhmi thoB thM valk uprigktiy " ; M : 4 »^^ 
•kidaoadaboddir''; lIit6:S8—''ailUiMBt]iiBgfikiaibooddfldiuto7oa'*; 10«^ 
notk and «r koord not, And vkiok oatand not into tka kaart tf nun, Wkitooorar tkiagi God pnpand fiv tkan tkat Ioto 

Mm '* 

Hegulus goes back to Carthage to die rather than break his promise to his enemies. 
George William Curtis economizes for years, and gives up all hope of being himself 
a rich man, in order that he may pay the debts of his deceased father. When (General 
Grant sold all the presents made to him by the crowned heads of Europe, and paid the 
obligations in which his insolvent son had involved him, he said : ** Better poverty and 
honor, than wealth and disgrace." Hany a business man would rather die than fail to 
fulfil his promise and let his note go to protest " Maxwelton braes are bonnie. Where 
early falls the dew. And 'twas there that Annie Laurie Gave me her promise true; 
Which ne*er forget will I ; And for bonnie Annie Laurie I *d lay me down and dee." 
Betray the man she loves ? Not " Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear. And the rocks 
melt wi* the sun." God's truth will not be less than that of mortal man. God*s vera- 
city is the natural correlate to our faith. 

2. Meroy and Goodness, or Transitiye Loye. 

By mercy and goodness we mean the transitiye loye of Qod in its two- 
fold relation to the disobedient and to the obedient portions of his 
oreatnres. 

Titiig8:4—"kii Ion toward ■OB"; B4im.8:4-*'Kood]Miior6od"; IUt.6:44,45— "loroyoor obsdun . . . 
tkat 70 nay bo tout of your FUkor " ; JoknS : 16— "God 10 loTod tko vorld" ; S Pok 1 : 8— "gnatod vnto u all 
tkiagf tkai portaia onto lift and godlioMi"; Rom.8:88— "fiwaly giTO naalltkiogi"; Joka4:10— '*I««inii 
loTO» not tkal vo loTod God, bat tkai ko loTod iii,a]idioiiikii8o&tobotko praptiatioa fu our wia." 

( a ) Mercy is that eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
seek the temporal good and eternal salvation of those who have opposed 
themselves to his will, even at the cost of infinite self-sacnfioe. 

Martensen : ^* Viewed in relation to sin, eternal love is compassionate grace." Gtod's 
continued impartatlon of natural life is a foreshadowing, in a lower sphere, of what he 
desires to do for his creatures in the higher sphere— the communication of spiritual 
and eternal life through Jesus Christ. When he bids us love our enemies, he only bids 
us follow his own example. Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, 2:2— " Wilt thou draw 
near the nature of the gods ? Draw near them, then, in being merdful.** Twelfth 
Night, 8 : 4 — *' In nature there's no blemish but the mind ; None can be called deformed 
but the unkind. Virtue is beauty." 

( & ) Goodness is the eternal principle of GKxl's nature which leads him to 
communicate of his own life and blessedness to those who are like Hitn in 
moral character. Goodness, therefore, is nearly identical with the love of 
complacency ; mercy, with the love of benevolence. 
19 
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Notloe, however, that transitive love ifl but an outward manlfeetation of Immaneiit 
love. The eternal and perfect object of Ood's love is in hia own nature. Men become 
subordinate objects of that love only as they become oonnected and identifled with its 
principal object, the imasre of God's perfections in Christ. Only in the Bon do men 
become sons of God. To this is requisite an acceptance of Christ on the part of man. 
Thus it can he said that God Imparts himself to men Just so far as men are wfUincr to 
receive him. And as God gives himself to men, in aU his moral attributes, to answer 
for them and to renew them in character, there is truth in the statement of Nordell 
( Examiner, Jan. 17, 1884 ) that " the maintenance of holiness is the function of divine 
Justice ; the diflTusion of holiness is the function of divine love.*^ We may grrant this 
as substantially true, while yet we deny that love is a mere form or manifestation of 
holiness. Self-impartatlon is different from self-affirmation. The attribute which moves 
God to pour out is not identical with the attribute which moves him to maintain. 
The two ideas of holiness and of love are as distinct as the idea of integrity on the one 
hand and of generosity on the other. Park : *' God loves Satan, in a certain sense, and 
we ought to.** Shedd : " This same love of compassion God feels toward the non-elect ; 
but the expression of that compassion is forbidden for reasons which are sufficient for 
God, but are entirely unknown to the creature." The goodness of God is the baala of 
reward^ under God's government. FUthfulneas leads God to keep his promises ; good- 
ness leads him to make tbem. 

Edwards, Nature of Virtue, in Works, 2 : 268— Love of benevolence does not presup- 
pose beauty in its object. Love of complacence does presuppose beauty. Virtue is 
not love to an object for its beauty. The beauty of intelligent beings does not consist 
in love for beauty, or virtue in love for virtue. Virtue is love for being in general, 
exercised in a general good will. This is the doctrine of Edwards. We prefer to say 
that virtue is love, not for being in general, but for good beingv and so for God, the 
holy One. The love of compassion is perfectly compatible with hatred of evil and 
with indignation against one who commits it. Love does not necessarily imply appro- 
val, but it does imply desire that all creatures should fulfil the purpose of their exist- 
ence by being morally conformed to the holy One ; see Godet, in The Atonement, 88B. 

iom. 5 : 8— "God oonmeadstk kit own bre tovard ni, in that, vhik vt wtn jal aaian, Okriat died fv ii." 
We ought to love our enemies, and Satan is our worst enemy. We ought to will the 
good of Satan, or cherish toward him the love of benevolence, though not the love of 
complacence. This does not involve a condoning of his sin, or an ignoring of his moral 
depravity, as seems implied in the verses of Wm. C. Gannett: '* The poem hangs on the 
berry-bush When comes the poet's eye; The street begins to masquerade When 
Shakespeare passes by. The Christ sees white in Judas* heart And loves his traitor 
well ; The God, to angel his new heaven. Explores his deepest hell." 

3. Jnstioe and Righteousness, or Transitiye Holiness. 

By justice and righteonsness we mean the transitive holiness of GRkL, in 
virtue of which his treatment of his creatures conforms to the purity of his 
nature,— righteousness demanding from all moral beings conformity to the 
moral perfection of Qod, and justice visiting non-oonf ormiiy to that perfec- 
tion with penal loss or suffering. 

G0iLl8:25~"ihftUii0tthe Jadg«orftUtha«urtkd«rigkt?" Mt.82:4~"AIlhi8VEjBai«JaitiM; i Qod of 
fidtUblnMnndvithoatiniqutj, Just and rigktieke"; Pi. 5:5— "AoahAteit all verkmof iai^nitj**; 7:9-12 

~"tlM rigktaooB God trittk th« havti .... nretk tk» upright ii a rightoooa judge, T«a, a God iUt katk 

indignation OTory day"; 18:M-M— "Idunli rooomponMd bm aooording to my lighteooaneBB .... Vitk Uie 

aMrdfol, thoa vilt ihov thywlf meniAiI with the perrorM thoa wUt shov thjMlf froviid "; lal 6 : 48— « To 

thenbra ikall be perfed^ aa your hoaTonly hthor is porfeet"; Horn. 8 :6— "will nndff to oreiy aaan aoovdiag to Us 
vorks " ; 1 Pet 1 : 16 — " To ahall be holy ; for I am holy." These passages show that God loves the 
same persons whom he hates. It is not true that he hates the sin, hut loves the sinner ; 
he both hates and loves the sinner himself, hates him as he is a living and wilful antago- 
nist of truth and holiness, loves him as he is a creature capable of good and ruined by 
his transgression. 

There is no abstract sin that can be hated apart from the persons in whom that sin 
is represented and embodied. Thomas Fuller found it difficult to starve the profane- 
ness but to feed the person of the impudent beggar who applied to him for food. Mr. 
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Finney declared that he would kill the alave-catoher, but would love him with all his 
heart. In our dril war Dr. Kirk said : ** God knows that we love the rebels, but God 
also knows that we will kill them if they do not lay down their arms.*' The complex 
nature of God not only permits but necessitates this same double treatment of the 
sinner, and the earthly father exi>eri6noe6 the same conflict of emotions when his 
heart yearns over the corrupt son whom he is oomi>elled to banish from the household. 
Hoberly, Atonement and Personality, 7 — " It ie the shiner who is punished, not the sin.' * 

(a) Since justioe and righteousness are simply transitiye holiness — 
nghteoosness designating this holiness chiefly in its mandatory, justice 
chiefly in its panitiye, aspect, — they are not mere manifestations of beney- 
olenccy or of God's disposition to secure the highest happiness of his 
creatures, nor are they grounded in the nature of things as something 
apart from or above Grod. 

Cremer, N. T. Lexicon: &'ffatoc-**the perfect coincidence existlnflr between God^s 
nature, which is the standard for all, and his acts." Justice and righteousness are 
simply holiness exercised toward creatures. The same holiness which exists in God In 
eternity past manifests itself as Justioe and rlffhteousneas, so soon as intelllirent crea- 
tures come into belnff. Much that was said under Holiness as an immanent attribute 
of God is equally applicable here. The modem tendency to confound holiness with 
love shows itself in the merging of Justice and rlirhteousness in mere benevolence. 
Instances of this tendency are the following : Ritschl, Unterricht, 1 16—** The rt^hteous- 
nesB of God denotes the manner in which God carries out his loving will in the redemp- 
tion aUke of humanity as a whole and of individual men ; hence his righteousness is 
indistingaishable from his arrace '* ; see also Ritschl, Rechtf. und YersShnunff, S : 118 ; 
8 : 280. Prof. Georse M« Forbes : ** Only right makes love moral : only love makes right 
moraL'* Jones, Robert Browning, 70— " Is it not beneficence that places death at the 
heart of sin ? Carlyle forgot this. God is not simply a great taskmaster. The power 
that Imposes law Is not an alien power." D*Arcy, Idealism and Theology, S87-JSIO— 
'* How can self-realization be the realization of others? Why must the true good be 
always the common good? Why is the end of each the end of aU? .... We need a 
concrete universal which will unify all persons.** 

So also, Harris, Kingdom of Christ on Earth, 80-48; God the Grsator, £87, 880, 808— 
*' Love, as required and regulated by reason, may be called righteousness. Loveisunl^ 
versal good will or benevolence, regulated in its exercise by righteousness. Love is 
the choice of God and man as the objects of trust and service. This choice involves 
the determination of the will to seek universal well-being, and in this aspect it is 
benevolence. It also involves the consent of the will to the reason, and the determina- 
tion to regulate all action In seeking well-being by its truths, laws, and ideals ; and in 
this aspect it is righteousness. . . . Justice is the consent of the will to the law of love, 
in its authority, its requirements, and its sanctions. God's wrath is the necessary 
reaction of this law of love in the constituticm and order of the imlverse against the 
wilful violator of it, and Christ's sulTerlngs atone for sin by asserting and maintaining 
tlie authority, universality, and inviolability of €k>d*s law of love in his redemption of 
men and his forgiveness of their sins. .... Righteousness cannot be the whole of 
love, for this would shut us up to the merely formal principle of the law without tell- 
ing us what the law requires. Benevolence cannot be the Whole of love, for this 
would shut us up to hedonism, in the form of utilitariaDiBm, excluding righteousness 
firom the character of God and man.'* 

Newman Smyth also, in his Christian Ethics, 287-881, teUs us that ** love, as self-aiBrm- 
lug, is righteousness; as self-Imparting, Is benevolence; as self-flndlng in others, is 
sympathy. Bighteousness, as subjective regard for our own moral being, is holiness ; 
as objective regard for the persons of others, is Justice. Holiness is involved in love 
as its essential respect to itself ; the heavenly Father is the holy Father (Jthai? : U ). 
Love contains in its unity a trinity of virtue. Love affirms its own worthiness, imparts 
to others its good, and finds its Uf e again in the well-being of others. The ethical limit 
of self-impartation is found in self-affirmation. Love in self-bestowal cannot become 
suicidal. The benevolence of love has its moral bounds in the hoUneas of love. True 
love in God maintains its transcendence, and excludes pantheism.** 
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The above doctrine, quoted for substaaoe from Newman Smytb, seems to ns nnwur- 
rantably to Include In love what properly belongs to hoUness. It virtually denlca that 
hollncflB has any independent existence as an attribute of God. To make holiness a 
manifestation of love seems to us as irrational as to say that self-afflrmatlon is a form 
of self-impartation. The conoession that holiness regulates and Umits love shows that 
holiness cannot itself be love, but must be an independent and superior attribute. 
Bight furnishes the rule and law for love, but it is not true that love furnishes the rule 
and law for right There is no such double sovereignty as this theory would imply. 
The one attribute that is independent and supreme Is hoUneas, and love is sbnply the 
impulse to oommunioate this hoUness. 

William Ashmore : ** Dr. Clarke lays great emphasis on the character of * a good God.' 
. . . But he is more than a merely 0ood God ; he is a Just God, and a righteous Gk)d, and 
a holy God— a God who is ' angry with the wicked/ even while ready to forgive them, 
if they are willing to repent in his way, and not in their own. He is the God who 
brought in a flood upon the world of the ungodly ; who rained down fire and brim- 
stone firom heaven ; and who is to oome in * flaming fire, taking vengence<m them that 
know not God ' and obey not the gospel of his son. .... Paul reaaoned about both 
the 'goodness' and the 'severity ' of God." 

( 6 ) Transitive holinesa, as righteoasnesB, imposes law in oonaoienoe and 
Bcriptore, and may be called legislative holiness. As jnstioe, it exeoates 
the penalties of law, and may be oalled distribntiye or judicial holiness. 
In righteousness God reveals chiefly his loye of holiness ; in justioe, chiefly 
his hatred of sin. 

The self -affirming purity of God demands a like purity in those who have been made 
in his image. As Gk>d wills and maintains his own moral excellence, so all creatures 
must will and maintain the moral excellence of God. There can be only one centre in 
the solar system, — the sun is its own centre and the centre for all the planets alao. So 
God's purity is the object of his own will,— it must be the object of all the wiUs of all 
his creatures also. Bixby. Crisis in Morals, S82— " It is not rational or safe for the 
hand to separate itself from the heart. This is a univene, and God is the heart of the 
great system. Altruism is not the result of society, but society is the result of altniisnu 
It begins in creatures far below man. The animals which know how to combine haw . 
the greatest chance of survival. The unsociable animal dies out. The most perfeet 
OTganism is the most sociable. Bight is the debt which the part owes to the whole." 
This seems to us but a partial expression of the truth. Bight is more than a debt to 
others,— it is a debt to one's self, and the self-affirming, self -preserving, self-respect- 
ing element constitutes the limit and standard of all outgoing activity. The sentiment 
of loyalty is largely a reverence for this principle of order and stability in govern- 
ment. Pia4S:5 — ''MOtgloriiwsBujMtfortkiiMkoiior.indoftkjvoiidroiisi^ 
— "Oloads ind darkuMi an roond about Um: BigktaauBMiiaadJutiMaitthafiMiBdatioAofkiithroai'* 

John Milton, Blkonoklastes : "Truth and Justice are all one; for truth is but Jus- 
tice in our knowledge, and Justice is but truth in our practice For truth Is 

properly no more than contemplation, and her utmost efficiency Is but teaching; but 
Justice in her very essence is all strength and activity, and hath a sword put into her 
hand to use against all violence and oppression on the earth. She it is who accepts no 
person, and exempts none from the severity of her stroke." A. J. Balfour, Founda- 
tions of Belief, 906—*' Even the poet has not dared to represent Jupiter torturing 
Prometheus without the dim figure of Avenging Fate waiting silently in the back- 
ground. . . . Evolution working out a nobler and nobler Justice is proof that God is 
Just. Here is ' preferential action '. '* 8. 8. Times, June 9, 1900 — ** The natural man is 
bom with a wrong personal astronomy. Man should give up the conceit of being the 
centre of all things. He should accept the Oopemican theory, and content himself 
with a place on the edge of things— the place he has always really had. We all laugh 
at John Jasper and his thesis that * the sun do move.* The Copemican theory is leak- 
ing down into human relations, as appears firom the current phrase: ^There are 
others'.*' 

( c ) Neither justice nor righteousness, theief ore, is a matter of arbitrary 
wiU. They are revelations of the inmost nature of God, the one in the 
form of moral requirement, the other in the form of judicial sanction. As 
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God cannot but demand of his oreatnreB that they be like him in moral 
obaracter, so he cannot bat enforce the law which he imjioBes upon them. 
Justice just as much binds Qod to punish as it binds the sinner to be 
punished. 

All arbltrarinesi is ezduded here. God is what he is— infinite purity. He cannot 
change. If creatures are to attain the end of their being, they must be like God in 
moral purity. Justice is nothing but the recognition and enforcement of this natural 
necessity. Law is only the transcript of God's nature. Justice does not make law,— it 
only rereals law. Penalty is only the reaction of God's holiness against that which is 
its opposite. Since righteousness and Justice are only legislative and retributive holi- 
ness, God can cease to demand purity and to punish sin only when he ceases to be holy, 
that is, only when he ceases to be God. " Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur." 

Simon, Beoonoillation, Ul— " To claim the performance of duty is as truly obligatory 
as it is obligatory to perform the duty which is prescribed.** B. H. Johnson, System- 
atic Theology, 84 — *^ Benevolence Intends what is well for the creature ; Justice insists 
on what is fit. But the well-f or-us and the flt-f or-us precisely coincide. The only thing 
that is weU for us is our normal employment and development ; but to provide for 
this is precisely what is fitting and therefore due to us. In the divine nature the dia- 
ttnotion between Justice and benevolence is one of form." We criticize this utterance 
as not sufficiently taking into account the nature of the right. The right is not 
merely the fit. Fitness is only general adaptation which may have in it no ethical ele- 
ment, whereas right is solely and exclusively ethicaL The right therefore regulates 
the fit and constitutes its standard. The well-f or-us is to be determined by the right- 
f or-us, but not vtce vena, George W. Northrup : *^ God is not bound to bestow the same 
endowments upon creatures, nor to keep all in a state of holiness forever, nor to 
redeem the fallen, nor to secure the greatest happiness of the universe. But he is 
bound to purpose and to do what his absolute holiness requires. He has no attribute, 
no will, no sovereignty, above this law of his being. He cannot lie, he cannot deny 
himself, he cannot look upon sin with complacency, he cannot acquit the guilty with- 
out an atonement.*' 

(d) Neither jnstice nor righteousness bestows rewards. This follows 
from the fact that obedience is due to Ck>d, instead of being optional or a 
gratuity. No creatore can claim anything for his obedience. If God 
rewards^ he rewards in virtue of his goodness and faithfulness, not in virtue 
of his justice or his righteousness. What the creature cannot claim, how- 
ever, Christ can daim, and the rewards which are goodness to the creature 
are lighteousness to Ohrist Ck>d rewards Christ's work for us and in u& 

Bruch, Elgensohaftslehre, 280-J3SB, and John Austin, Province of Jurisprudence, 1 : 
8$-03, SSBlHisa, both deny, and rightly deny, that Justice bestows rewards. Justice simply 
punishes infractions of law. In Ibt 25 : M — " inlurit the kingdom " — inheritance implies no 
merit ; il-*Uie wicked are adjudged to eternal punishment ; the righteous, not to eter- 
nal reward, but to eternal life. Lake 17:7-10— "when ytikallhATe done all tke things that ut een- 
■Aoded 700, ny, Wean vnproitftble eamnii; ve hare done thatvhieh it was oar dvtjto do." Rom.6:28~ 
punishment is the " wages ef sin " : but salvation is "the gift of God "; 8 : 6— God rewards, not 
on account of man's work but "aeeerding to his works." Beward is thus seen to be in Script- 
ure a matter of grace to the creature ; only to the Christ who works for us in atone- 
ment, and in us in regeneration and sanctiflcation, is reward a matter of debt ( see also 
Jehn6:S7andSJehn8). Martineau, Types, 2:80, Mi, 219-*' Merit is toward man; virtue 
toward God." 

All mere service is unprofitable, because it furnishes only an equivalent to duty, and 
there is no margin. Works of supererogation are impossible, because our all is due to 
God. He would have us rise into the region of friendship, realize that he has been 
treating us not as Master but as Father, enter into a relation of unoalculating love. 
With this proviso that rewards are matters of grace, not of debt, we may assent to the 
maxim of Solon : '* A republic walks upon two feet — Just punishment for the unwor- 
thy and due reward for the worthy." George Harris, Moral Bvolution, 139—'* Love 
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seeks rlffhteousness, and Is satisfied with nothinff otber than that.'* Bat when Hairk 
adopts the words of the poet : " The very wrath firom pity ffrew. From lore of men the 
hate of wronff/* he seems to us Tirtually to deny that Gk>d hates evil for any other 
reason than because of Its utilitarian disadvantages, and to imply that good has no 
Independent existenoe in his nature. Bowue, Bthics, 171 — " Merit is desert of reward, 
or better, desert of moral approvaL" Tennyson : ^ For merit Uyes from man to man. 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.'* Baxter: " I>n0rt is written otw the gate of heU; 
but oyer the gate of heaven only. The Gift of God,'* 

( e ) Jufltioe in Ood, aa ihe reyelation of his holinessy is devoid of all pas- 
sion or oaprioe. There is in God no selfish anger. The penalties he 
inflioto npon transgression are notvindiotiye bntvindicatiye. They express 
the revolsion of Qod's nature from moral evil, the judicial indignation of 
purity against impurity, the self-aasertion of infinite holiness against its 
antagonist and would-be destroyer. But because its decisions are oahn, 
they are irreversible. 

Anger, within certain limits, is a duty of man. Pl97:iO— "jitkatloTClakmkfkiftiffil"; 
IpL 4 : M— " B* ye ugry, u4 aa sot" The calm indignation of the Judge, who pronounces 
sentence with tears, is the true image of the holy anger of God againstsin. Weber, 
Zom Gottes, tt, makes wrath only the jealousy of love. It is more truly the Jealousy 
of holiness. Prof. W. A. Stevens, Com. on i Tkn. t:10— "Iblily and nf^tAimAj are terma 
that describe the same conduct in two aspects ; the former, as conformed to Qod*!s char- 
acter in itself ; the latter, as conformed to his law; both are positive.** Lillie, on 2 
TkM. i: 6—** Judgment Is 'a ligktMis tkiag vitk Gal' Divine Justice requires it for its own 
satisfaction." See Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 175-178, 366-686 ; Trench, Syn. N. T., 1 : 180, ISl. 

Of Gaston de Foiz, the old chronicler admirably wrote : " He loved what ought to 
be loved, and hated what ought to be hated, and never had miscreant with him." 
Ck>mparePli(M:5,6~*'HmthatkatkalttgklMkudft|i«idhMHrtwmiBotnfiv. KiM « jn ab«U be ipoa 
tk« bitkftU of tha lu4 that tkey my dvdl vitk m." Kven Horace Bushnell spoke of the ** wrath- 
principle " in Ood. 1 L 11 : 9— "And JAorak vu angry vitk Solomon" because of his polygamy. 
Jesus' anger was no less noble than his love. The love of the right Involved hatred of 
the wrong. Those may hate who hate evil for its hatef ulnees and for the sake of God. 
Hato sin in yourself first, and then you may hate it In itself and in the world. Be 
angry only in Christ and with the wrath of God. W. G. WlUdnson, Epic of Paul, 264— 
" But we must purge ourselves of self-regard. Or we are sinful in abhorring sin." 
Instance Judge Harris^ pity, as he sentenced the murderer; see A. H. Strong, PhQos- 
ophyand Religion, 192, 198. 

Horace's ** Ira furor brevis est "— ** Anger is a temporary madness *' — Is true only of 
selfish and sinful anger. Hence the man who Is angry is popularly called " mad.** 
But anger, though apt to become sinful, Is not necessarily so. Just anger is neither 
madness, nor is it brief. Instance the Judicial anger of the church of Corinth in inflict- 
ing excommunication : S Cor. 7 : 11 ~ " vkai indignatiaii, jmi vUi foar, jea wkat longiiif , jaa wkat aaal, 
jaa vhat aToofjig I " The only revenge permissible to the Christian church is that in which 
it pursues and exterminates sin. To be incapable of moral indignation against wrong 
is to lack real love for the right. Dr. Arnold of Bugby was never sure of a boy who 
only loved good ; till the boy also begnn to hate evil, Dr. Arnold did not feel that he 
was safe Herbert Spencer said that good nature with Americans became a crime. 
Lecky, Democracy and Liberty : ** There is one thing worse than corruption, and that 
is acquiescence in corruption." 

Colestock, Changing Viewpoint, 139— "Xenophon intends to say a very oonunend- 
able thing of Cyrus the Younger, when he writes of him that no one had done more 
good to his friends or more harm to his enemies.*' Luther said to a monkish antago- 
nist : ** I win break in pieces your heartof brass and pulverize your iron brains." Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 17&-178 ~ ** Human character Is worthless in proportion as 
abhorrence of sin is lacking in it It is related of Charles II that * he felt no gratitude 
for benefits, and no resentment for wrongs ; he did not love anyone, and be did not hate 
any one.' He was Indifferent toward right and wrong, and the only feeling he had wss 
contempt." But see the death-bed scene of the " merry monarch," ss portrayed in Bp. 
Burnet, Bvelyn*s Memoirs, or the Life of Bp. Ken. Truly " Tko end of mirth is heaTinon " ( ProT. 
14:13). 
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Stout, Manual of Fsyobology, 22— "Charles Lamb tells us that his friend George 
Dyer could never be brought to say anything in condemnation of the most atrocious 
crimes, except that the criminal must have been yery eccentric'* Professor Seeley : 
** No heart is pure that is not passionate." D. W. Simon, Redemption of Man, 248, tSO, 
says thatOod*8 resentment "is a resentment of an essentially altrulstio character." 
If this means that it Is perfectly consistent with love for the sinner, we can accept 
the statement ; if it means that love is the only ource of the resentment, we regard 
the statement as a misinterpretation of God's Justice, which is but the manifestation of 
his holiness and is not an mere expression of his love. See a similar statement of Lid- 
gett. Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, 251—" Because God is love, his love coexists 
with his wrath against sinners, is the very life of that wrath, and is so persistent that 
it uses wrath as its instrument, while at the same time it seeks and supplies a propitia- 
tion." This statement ignores the fact that punishment is never in Scripture regarded 
as an expression of God's love, but always of God's holiness. When we say that we love 
God, let us make sure that it is the true God, the Gk>d of holiness, that we love, for only 
this love will make us like him. 

The moral indignation of a whole universe of holy beings against moral evil, added to 
the agonbdng self-oondenmations of awakened oonsdenoe in all the imholy, is only a 
faint and small reflection of the awful revulsion of God's infinite Justice from the 
impurity and selfishness of his creatures, and of the intense, organic, necessary, and 
eternal reaction of his moral being in self -vindication and the punishment of sin ; see 
far.44:4— "Oh,do]iottidBabMBiBal>]«ttdiigthfttIkatel" Iiud.32:23— "be son yooriiiivilliladTiNioat"; 
lab. 10:80, 81— "For «« know kin tiutnid, YangMiiM bdongeth uito lu, I wiU noompeiM And again, Tka Lord 
ihaU Judge kis people. ItisafearftdtUiigtofiaiiatotkehandieftheUTingGod." On Justice as an attri- 
bute of a moral governor, see N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 2 : 253-4N)6 ; Owen, Dis- 
sertation on Divine Justice, in Works, 10 : 488-024. 

YXL Rake and Relations of the sbybbal Attbibutbs. 

The attributes have relations to each other. Like intellect, affection and 
will in man, no one of them is to be conceiyed of as exercised separately 
from the rest Each of the attributes is qnaMed by all the others. God's 
love is immutable, wise, holy. Infinity belongs to Qod's knowledge, power, 
justice. Yet this is not to say that one attribute is of as high rank as 
another. The moral attributes of truth, love, holiness, are worthy of 
higher reverence from men, and they are more jealously guarded by Qod, 
than the natural attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipo- 
tence. And yet even among the moral attributes one stands as supreme. 
Of this and of its supremacy we now proceed to speak. 

Water is not water unless composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Oxygen cannot be 
resolved into hydrogen, nor hsrdrogen Into oxygen. Oxygen has its own character, 
though only in combination with hydrogen does it appear in water. Will in man 
never acts without intellect and sensibility, yet will, more than Intellect or sensibility, 
is the manifestation of the man. So when God acts, he manifests not one attribute 
alone, but his total moral exoeUence. Yet holiness, as an attribute of God, has rights 
peculiar to itself ; it determines the attitude of the aifections ; it more than any other 
Aunilty constitutes God*s moral being. 

CSarke, Ohristian Theology, 83, 92— ** God would not be holy if he were not love, and 
could not be love if he were not holy. Love is an element in holiness. If this were 
lacking, there would be no perfect character as principle of his own action or as standard 
for us. On the other hand only the perfect being can be love. God must be free from 
all taint of selfishness in order to be love. Holiness requires God to act as love, for 
holiness is God's self-consistency. Love is the desire to impart holiness. Holiness 
makes €k>d's character the standard for his creatures ; but love, desiring to impart the 
best good, does the same. All work of love is work of holiness, and all work of holi- 
ness is work of love. Conflict of attributes is impossible, because holiness always 
includes love, and love always expresses holiness. They never need reconciliation with 
each other." 

The general correctness of the foregoing statement is impaired by the vagaeness of 
its conception of hoUness. The Scriptures do not regard holiness as including love, or 
make all the acts of holiness to be acts of love. Belf-affirmation does not include self- 
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Impartatton, and sin neoeflsitatos an ezerciae of holineflB which Is not alao an ezcrciae 
of love. But for the GroaB^ and God*8 suffering for sin of which the Cross is the expres- 
sion, there would be oonflict between holiness and love. The wisdom of Ood is most 
shown, not in recondlinff man and Ood, but in reoonoilinff the holy God with the 
loving God. 

1. Holineaa the fundamentcU attribute in OocU 

That holiness is the fundamental attribnte in God, is evident: 

( a ) From Scriptoie, — in which Gk)d's holiness is not only most con- 
stantly and poweifnlly impressed npon the attention of man, but is declared 
to be the chief snbject of rejoicing and adoration in heaven. 

It is God*s attribute of holiness that first and most prominently presents itself to tbe 
mind of the sinner, and conscience only follows the method of Scripture t i M. 1 : 16 — 
"TtAaUbelMly; tirlankidy'^ I«b.lB:i4~'«tk«iudiflati0B vitkoiitvki 

lioke S : 8— "Stpvt from m ; for I •■ a BiafU mm, Lord." Yet this constant insistence upon faddi- 
ness cannot be due simply to man's present state of sin, for in heaven, where there Is no 
sin, there is the same reiteration: Ii.6:S—''M7,kl7,kfll7. if lohirvikoriMiti*'; B«T.4:S-'*U7. 
kol7, hol7 !• tko kfd God, tho il]Bigkt7." Of no other attribute is it said that God*s throne 
rests upon 1 1 : Pl r : 8 — « RishtooiuBfla tad Jurtioo m tho ftoodaliA of ki^ 

rtraagth alio loTolk Juliflo. . . . lult 70 Johorik our God. ... hol7 is ho." We would substitute the 
word holiness for the word love in the statement of Newman Smyth, Christian Btfalcs, 
45— " We assume that love is lord in the divine will, not that the will of God is soveieisn 
over his love. God*8 omnipotence, as Domer would say« exists for his love.*' 

( 6 ) From onr own moral constitntiont — in which conscience asserts its 
supremacy oyer every other impnlse and afifection of onr natnre. As we 
may be kind, bnt mnst be righteonsi so Ood, in whose image we are made, 
may be merciful, bnt mnst be holy. 

See Bishop Butler's Sermons upon Human Nature, Bohn'sed., 88Mld, sbowlncr ** the 
supremacy of conscience in the moral oonstitution of man." We must be Just, before 
we are generous. 80 with God, justice must be done always ; mercy is optional with 
him. He was not under obligation to provide a redemption for sinners : 2 Pot S : 4 — " God 
spored not aagds vkn ttt7 aniiod, \ni out thoM down to koU.** Salvation is a matter of grace, not of 
debt. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 277-298—** The quality of justice is necessary exac- 
tion ; but * the quality of mercy is not ( con ) strained * " [ e/. Denham : ** His mirth is 
forced and strained " ]. God can apply the salvation, after he has wrought it out., to 
whomsoever he will : lom. 9 : 18 — " ko hatk mtnj on vkoa ko vilL" Young, Night-Thoughts, 
4:283—** A QoA all mercy is a God unjust.'* Emerson: ** Your goodness must have 
some edge to it; else it is none." Martineau, Study, S: 100 «** No one can be just 
without subordinating Pity to the sense of Bight*' 

We may learn of God's holiness a priori. Even the heathen could say ** Flat justitia, 
ruat coQlum," or ** pereat mundus." But, for our knowledge of God's mercy, we are 
dependent upon special revelation. Mercy, like omnipotence, may exist In God with- 
out being exercised. Mercy is not grace but debt, if God owes the exercise of it either 
to the sinner or to himself ; verms G. B. Stevens, in New Eng., 1888 : 421-418. ** But justice 
is an attribute which not only exists of necessity, but must be escercised of necessity ; 
because not to exerdse it would be injustice " ; see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 218, 219, 88B, 
890; 2:402, and Sermons to Nat. Man, 800. If It be said that, by parity of reasoning, for 
God not to exercise mercy is to show himself unmerciful,— we reply that this is not 
true so long as higher interests require that exerdse to be withheld. I am not unmerci- 
ful when I refuse to give the poor the money needed to pay an honest debt ; nor is the 
Governor unmerciful when he refuses to pardon the oondomned and unrepentant 
crlminaL Mercy has its conditions, as we proceed to show, and it does not cease to be 
when these conditions do not permit It to be exercised. Not so with justice : justice 
must always be exercised; when it ceases to be e^eerelsed, it also ceases to Z>e^ 

The story of the prodigal shows a love that ever reaches out after the son in the far 
country, but which is ever conditioned by the father's holiness and restrained from 
acting until the son has voluntarily foraaken his riotous living. A just father may 
banish a corrupt son from the household, yet may love him so tenderly that his banish* 
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ment causes exquisite pain. E.G.Bobiiifloii: ** God, Christ and the Holy Spirit have a 
conscience, that is, they distinguish between right and wrong.*' E. H. Johnson, SysU 
Theology, 86,86— *' Holiness Is primary as respeots benevolence; for (a) Holiness is 
Itself moral excellence, while the moral excellence of benevolence can be explained, 
(b) Holiness is an attribute of being, while benevolence is an attribute of action ; but 
action presupposes and is oontrolled by being. ( e ) Benevolence must take counsel of 
holiness, since for a being to desire aught contrary to holiness would be to wish him harm, 
while that which holiness leads God to seek, benevolence finds best for the creature, 
(d) The Mcsaio dispensation elaborately symbolized, and the Christian dispensation 
makes provision to meet, the requirements of holiness as supreme ; Jsibm 3 : 17— ' Fint pore, 
t]i«B [ by consequence ] petMaUa.* " 

Weare^tedoJuUy,'* as well as^tobivkiiidaM^iiidtovalkliiUBblyvitk" our God (1li«k6:8>. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson : '* It is surprising to find bow much more kindness than Justice 
society contains." There is a sinful mercy. A School Commissioner finds it terrible 
work to listen to the pleas of incompetent teachen begging that they may not be dis- 
missed, and he can nerve himself for it only by remembering the children whose educa- 
tion may be affected by his refusal to do Justice. Love and pity are not the whole of 
Christian duty, nor are they the ruling attributes of God. 

(c) From the aotoal deaUngs of Grod, — in whioh holiness conditions 
and limits the ezercise of other attributes. Thus, for example, in Christ's 
redeeming work, though love makes the atonement, it is violated holiness 
that requires it ; and in the eternal punishment of the wicked, the demand 
of holiness for self-vindication overbears the pleading of love for the suf- 
ferers. 

Love cannot be the fundamental attribute of God, because love always requires a norm 
or standard, and this norm or standard is found only In holiness ; FhiL 1 : 9— " And this I 
pnj, that yoor lore auty •boand jtA man in kaovkdgvudall diMenuBtnt " ; see A. H. Strong, Christ in 
Creation, 888-4(X>. That which conditions all is highest of alL Holiness shows itself higher 
than love, in that it conditions love. Hence God*s mercy does not consist in outraging 
his own law of holiness, but in enduring the penal afOictlon by which that law of holi- 
ness is satisfied. Conscience in man is but the reflex of holiness in God. Conscience 
demands either retribution or atonement. This demand Christ meets by his substi- 
tuted suffering. His sacrifice assuages the thirst of conscience in man, as well as the 
demand of holiness in God : Jolm 6:fi5 — "for my lUA is mMt indtod, and mj blood ii drink indeod." 
See Shedd, Discourses and Basay s. £80, 291, 202 ; Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 877, 878 — *' The 
sovereignty and freedom of God in respect to Justice relates not to the abdlUion, nor to 
the rdaxaiion^ but to the gubstilution, of punishment. It does not consist in any power 
to violate or waive legal claims. The exercise of the other attributes of God is regu- 
lated and conditioned by that of justice. . . . Where then is the mercy of God, in case 
Justice is strictly satisfied by a vicarious person ? There is mercy in permuting another 
person to do for the sinner what the sinner is bound to do for himself ; and greater 
mercy in providLng that person ; and still greater mercy in becoming that person.*' 

Enthusiasm, like fire, must not only bum, but must be controlled. Man invented 
chimneys to keep in the heat but to let out the smoke. We need the walls of discretion 
and self-control to guide the flomfng of our love. The holiness of God is the regulating 
principle of his nature. The ocean of his mercy is bounded by the shores of his Justice. 
Even if holiness be God's self-love. In the sense of God's self-respect or self-preserva- 
tion, still this self-love must condition love to creatures. Only as God maintains him- 
self in his holiness, can he have anything of worth to give ; love Indeed is nothing but 
the seU-oommunication of holiness. And if we say, with J. M. Whlton, that self-affirm- 
ation in a universe in which God is Immanent is itself a form of self-impartation, still 
this form of self-impartation must condition and limit that other form of self-imparta- 
tlon which we call love to creatures. See Thomaslus, Christ! Person und Werk, 1 : 137- 
16S, 84A-863; Patton, art. on Retribution and the Divine Goodness, in Princeton Bev., 
Jan. 1078 :S-16; Owen, Dissertation on the Divine Justice, in Works, 10: 488-881. 

(d) From God's eternal purpose of salvatLon, — in which jnstioe and 
mercy are reconciled only through the foreseen and predetermined saori- 
fioe of Christ. The declaration that Christ is ** the I^mb • • • slainfrom 
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the foundation of the world** implioB the ezisienoe of a prinoiple in the 
divine nature which requires satiBfaction, before God can enter upon the 
work of redemption. That principle can be none other than holineBB. 

Sinoe both meroy and justloe are exercised toward sbmere of the human xaoe, the 
otherwise inerltahle antagonism between them Is removed only by the atoning death 
of the €k)d-man. Thoir opposing chUms do not impair the divine blessedness, because 
the reoonoiliation exists in the eternal oounsels of Ood. This is intimated in !•▼. 13 : 8 
— "tkt Uab tk&t kfttk bMn lUin from tk« Aaiid*ti«i tf th« vwld." This same reoonoiliation IS aUnded 
toinPib85:10~"lare7uidtnittinBittag«thir; BigktMSflUM vni ftuM hMit^mtim^tHm**; and in 
loaL8:26— ''tlutktuigktUmfldfteJut.uidtyjoftiflflrofkiatkathaabia The atonement, 

then, if man was to be saved, was neoessary, not primarily on man's aooount, but on 
God's aooount. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 870— The sacrifice of Christ was an 
*' atonement ab Intra, a self-oblation on the part of Deity himself, by which to satisfy 
those Immanent and eternal imperatives of the divine nature which without it must 
find their satisfaction in the punishment of the transgressor, or else be outraged.'* 
Thus God's word of redemption, as well as his word of creation, is forever "wMmUm 
hMiTea " ( H il9 : 89 ). Its execution on the cross was "Monriing to th« patton " on high. The 
Mosaic sacrifice prefigured the sacrifice of Christ ; but the sacrifice of Christ was but 
the temporal disclosure of an eternal fact in the nature of God, See Kreibfg« YerstShn- 
ung,156,156. 

Ood requires satisf action because he is holiness, but he makes satisfaction because he 
is love. The Judge himself, with all his hatred of transgression, still loves the trans- 
gressor, and comes down from the bench to take the ciiminal's place and bear his pen- 
alty. But this is an eternal provision and an eternal sacrifice. H«K 9:14— "tk« Uoid af Orii^ 
vke tkiwcli tka etenul Spirit offend kioMlf viflMNit Utniak uto God.** Matheson, Voices of the Spirtt, 
816, 216— ** Christ's sacrifice was offered through the Spirit. It was not wrung from a 
reluctant soul throufl^ obedience to outward law ; it came from the inner heart, from 
the impulse of undying love. It was a completed dfering before Calvary began; it 
was seen by the Father before it was seen by the world. It was finished in the Spirit, 
ere it began in the flesh, finished in the hour when Christ ezdaimed : 'lotul will, Vat as 
thM vat' (Kst 28:89)." 

Lang, Homer, 606— *' ApoUo is the bringer of pestilenoe and the averter of pesti- 
lence, in aocordanoo with the well-known rule that the two opposite attributes should 
be combined in the same deity.*' Lord Bacon, Confession of Faith : ** Neither angel, 
man nor world, could stand or can stand one moment in God's sight without beholding 
the same in the face of a Mediator ; and therefore before him, with whom all things 
are present, the Ijiimb of God was slain before all worlds ; without which eternal coun- 
sel of his, it was impossible for him to have descended to any work of creation." Orr, 
Christian View of God and the World, 810 — ** Creation is built on redemption lines*'— 
which is to say that incarnation and atonement were included in God's original design 
of the world. 

2. The holineaa of Ood the ground of moral obligation. 

A. Erroneons Views. The ground of moral obligation is not 

( a ) In power, — whether of oivil law ( Hobbes, Gassendi ), or of divine 
will (Ocoam, Descartes). We are not bound to obey either of these, 
except npon the ground that thej are right This theory assumes that 
nothing is good or right in itself, and that morality is mere pradenoe. 

OivQ. Zoir: See Hobbes, Leviathan, part i, chap. 6 and 18 ; part ii, chap. 80 ; Gassendi, 
Opera, 6 : 120. Upon this view, might makes right ; the laws of Nero are alwasrs bind- 
ing ; a man may break \fi& promise when dvil law permits ; there is no obligation to 
obey a father, a dvil governor, or Gk>d himself, when once It is certain that the disobe- 
dienoe will be hidden, or when the ofltoder is willing to incur the punishment. Martl- 
neau. Seat of Authority, 67— ^* Mere magnitude of scale carries no moral quality ; nor 
could a whole population of devils by unanimous ballot confer righteousness upon 
their will, or make it binding upon a single Abdiel." Bobert Browning, Christmas Eve, 
xvii — ^ Justice, good, and truth were still Divine if, by some demon's will. Hatred and 
wrong had been proclaimed Law through the world, and right misnamed." 
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DMne 10a : See Oooam, lib. 8, quasa. 10 ( quoted in Porter, Moral Sdenoe, 126 ) ; Des- 
oartes ( referred to in Hickok, Moral Scienoe, )S7, 28 ) ; Martlneau, Types, 148—** DescarteB 
held that the will of Ood is not the reyealer hut the inventor of moral distinctions. 
God oould have made Euclid a farraflro of lies, and Satan a model of moral perfection." 
Upon this view, riff ht and wrong are variable quantities. Duns Sootus held that Gk>d*s 
will nu&es not only truth but right God can make lying to be virtuous and purity to 
be wrong. If Satan were God, we should be bound to obey him. God is essentially 
indlfTerent to right and wrong, good and eviL We reply that behind the divine will is 
the divine nature, and that in the moral perfection of that nature lies the only ground 
of moral obligation. God pours forth his love and exerts his power in accordance with 
some determining principle in his own nature. That principle is not happiness. Finney, 
Syst. Theology, 988, 037— '* Could God*s command make it obligatory upon us to will 
evil to him ? If not, then his will is not the ground of moral obligation. The thing 
that is most valuable, namely, the highest good of God and of the universe must be 
both the end and the ground. It is the divine reason and not the divine wHl that per- 
ceives and affirms the law of conduct. The divine will publishes, but does not originate, 
the rule. God^s will oould not make vice to be virtuous." 

As between power or utility on the one hand, and right on the other hand, we must 
regard right as the more fundamentaL We do not, however, as will be seen further on, 
place the ground of moral obligation even in right, considered as an abstract principle ; 
but place it rather in the moral excellence of him who Is the personal Bight and there- 
fore the source of right. Character obliges, and the master often bows in his heart to 
the servant^ when this latter is the nobler man. 

( 5 ) Nor in ntilify, — whether our own happiness or advantage present 
or eternal (Paley), for sapreme regard for onr own interest is not yirta- 
ons ; or the greatest happiness or advantage to being in general ( Edwards ), 
for we jndge oonduct to be useful because it is right, not right because it is 
useful This theory would compel us to believe that in eternity past God 
was holy only because of the good he got from it, — that is, there was no 
such thing as holiness in itself, and nosuch thing as moral character in GkxL 

Our own Tuxppiness : Paley, Mor. and PoL Philos., book i, chap, vii — " Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness." This unites (a) and (h). John Stuart Mill and Dr. N. W. T&ylor held 
that our own happiness is the supreme end. These writers indeed regard the highest 
happiness as attained only by living for others ( Mill's altruism ), but they can assign 
no reason why one who knows no other happinesB than the pleasures of sense should 
not adopt the maxim of Epicurus, who, according to Lucretius, taught that**duoit 
quemque voluptas." This theory renders virtue impossible ; for a virtue which is mere 
regard to our own interest is not virtue but prudence. " We have a sense of right and 
wrong independently of all considerations of happiness or its loss." James Mill held 
that the utility is not the criterion of the morality but itself constitutes the morality. 
G. B, Foster well replies that virtue is not mere egoistic sagacity, and the moral act is 
not simply a clever business enterprise. All languages distinguish between virtue and 
prudence. To say that the virtues are great utilities is to confound the effect with the 
cause. Carlyle says that a man can do without happiness. Browning, Red Cotton 
Nightcap country : ^ Thick heads ought to reooernixe The devil, that old stager, at his 
trick Of general utility-, who leads Downward perhaps, but fiddles all the way." This 
is the morality of Mother Goose : ** He put in his thumb, And pulled out a plum. And 
said, * What a good boy am 1 1 "* 

K G. Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 160— " Utility has nothing ulti- 
mate in itself, and therefore can furnish no ground of obligation. Utility is mere fit- 
ness of one thing to minister to something else.*' To say that things are right because 
tliey are useful, is like saying that things are beautiful because they are pleasing. 
Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 2 : 170, 511, 656— "The moment the appetites pass 
into the self-conscious state, and become ends instead of impulses, they draw to them- 
selves terms of censure. . . . So intellectual oonsdentlousnesBt or strict submission of 
the mind to evidence, has its inspiration in pure love of truth, and would not survive an 
hour if entrusted to the keeping either of providence or of social affection. . . . 
Insdnots, which provide for they know not what, are proof that want is the original 
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Impulfle to action, instead of pleasure being the end." On the bsppineas theory, appeals 
to self-lntereet on behalf of religion ou«rht to be effectiye. — aa a matter of f aot few are 
moved by them. 

Dewey, Psychology, 800, 86S — '* Emotion turned inward eats up itself. LtTe on feel- 
ings rather than on the things to which feelings belong, and you defeat your own end, 
exhaust your power of feeling, commit emotional suicide. Hence arise cynicism, the 
fifl admkrari spirit, restless searching for the latest sensation. The only remedy is to get 
outside of self, to devote self to some worthy object, not for feeling's sake but for the 
sake of the object. . • • We do not desire an object because it gives us pleasure* but it 
gives us pleasure because it satisQes the impulse which, in connection with the idea of 
the object, constitutes the desire. . . . Pleasure is the accompaniment of the acdvtty or 
development of the sel/." 

Salter, First Steps in Philosophy, 160 — ** It is right to aim at happiness. Happinesi is 
an end. Utilitarianism errs in making happiness the only and the highest end. It 
exalts a state of feeling into the supremely desirable thing. Intuitionalism gives the 
same place to a state of will The truth includes both. The true end is the highest 
development of being, self and others, the realization of the divine idea, God In man.** 
Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 96—** The standard of appeal is not the actual happiness 
of the actual man but the normal happiness of the normal man. . . . Happiness must 
have a law. But then also the law must lead to happiness. . . . The true ethical aim 
IS to realize the good. But then the contents of this good hare to be determined in 
accordance with an inborn ideal of human worth and dignity. . . • Not all good, but 
the true good, not the things which please, but the things which should please, are to 
be the aim of action." 

Bixby, Crisis of Morals, 2S8— **The Utilitarian is really addng about the wisest 
method of embodying the ideal. He belongs to that second stage in which the moral 
artist considers through what material and in what form and color he may best realise 
his thought. What the ideal is, and why it is the highest, he does not tell us. Morality 
begins, not in feeling, but in reason. And reason is impersonal. It discerns the moral 
equality of personalities." Oenung, Epic of the Inner Life, 20— Job sP^i^ out his 
character like one of Robert Browning's heroes. He teaches that *' there is a service of 
God which is not work for reward : it is a heart-loyalty, a hunger after God*s presence, 
which survives loss and chastisement ; which in spite of contradictory seeming cleaves 
to what is godlike as the needle seeks the pole ; and which reaches up out of the dark- 
ness and hardness of this lite into the light and love beyond." 

QreaUBtgood of being: Not only Edwards, but Priestley, Bentham« Dwight, Finney, 
Hopkins, FslrchUd, hold this view. See Edwards, Works, 2 : 261-804 — ** Virtue is benevo- 
lence toward being in general"; Dwight, Theology, 3 : 160-162— "Utility the founda- 
tion of Virtue " ; Hopkins, Law of Love, 7-2B ; Fairohild, Moral Philosophy ; Flnney« 
Syst. TheoU 42-136. This theory regards good as a mere state of the sensibility, instead 
of consisting in purity of being. It forgets that in eternity past **love for being in 
general" - simply God's self-love, or God's regard for his own happiness. This implies 
that God is holy only for a purpose; he is bound to be unholy, if greater good would 
result ; that is, holiness has no independent existence in his nature. We grant that a 
thing is often known to be right by the fact that it is useful ; but this is very dilterent 
from saying that its usefulness makes it right. " Utility is only the setting of the dia- 
mond, which marks, but does not make, its value." ** If utility be a criterion of recti- 
tude, it is only because it 1b a revehition of the divine nature." See British Quarterly, 
July, 1877, on Matthew Arnold and Bishop Butler. Bp. Butler, Nature of Virtue, in 
Works, Bohn's ed., 384—** Benevolence is the true self-love." Love and holiness are 
obligatory in themselves, and not because they promote the general good. Cicero well 
said that they who confounded the hone^tum with the utOe deserved to be banished 
from society. See criticism on Porter's Moral Science, in Lutheran Quarterly, Apr. 
1885 : 326-881 ; also F. L. Patton, on Metaphysics of Oughtness, in Presb.«itevM 1386 : m-lM. 

Encyc. Britannica, 7 : 600, on Jonathan Edwards- ** Being in general, being without 
any qualities, is too abstract a thing to be the primary cause of love. The feeling 
which Edwards refers to is not love, but awe or reverence, and moreover necessarily 
a blind awe. Properly stated therefore, true virtue, according to Edwards, would con- 
sist in a blind awe of being in general, — only this would be inconsistent with his defini- 
tion of virtue as existing in God. In reality, as he makes virtue merely the second 
object of love, his theory becomes identical with that utilitarian theory with which the 
names of Hume, Bentham and Mill are associated." Hodge, Esnys, 276 — " If obligation 
is due primarily to being in general, then there is no more virtue in loving God— 
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wllllnfir lite ffood^ than there l8 In lovlnff Satan. But love to Christ diiPen in its nature 
from benevolenoe toward the deyll." Plainly yirtue consists, not in love for mero 
beiufir, but in love for good hein^, or in other words, in love for the holy God. Not the 
flrreatest good of beinff, but the holiness of Ood, is the ground of moral obli^ration. 

Dr. B. A. Park Interprets the Bdwardean theory as holding that virtue is love to all 
beings according to their value, love of the greater therefore more than the less, '^ love 
to particular beings in a proportion compounded of the degree of being and the degree 
of virtue or benevolence to being which they have." Love is choice. Happiness, says 
Parkf is not the sole £rood, much less the happiness of creatures. The tprealeit good is 
holiness, though the last good aimed at is happiness. Holiness is disinterested love — 
free choice of the general above the private good. But we reply that this gives us no 
reason or standard for virtue. It does not teU us what is good nor why we should 
choose it. Martineau, Tjrpes, 2 : 70, 77, 471, 484 — ** Why should I promote the general 
weU-being? Why should I sacrifice myself for others? Only because this is godlike. 
It would never have been prudent to do right, had it not been something infinitely 
more. ... It is not fitness that makes an act moral, but it is its morality that makes 
it fit." 

Herbert Spencer must be classed as a utilitarian. He says that justice requires that 
'* every man be free to do as he wills provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
every other man." But, since this would permit injury to another by one willing to 
submit to injury in return, Mr. Spencer limits the freedom to ** such actions as subserve 
life. '* This is practically equivalent to saying that the greatest sum of happiness is the 
ultimate end. On Jonathan Edwards, see Robert Hall, Works, 1 : 43 sq. ; Alexander, 
Moral Science. 194-196; Bib. Repertory (Prinoeton Review), 25:23; Bib. Sacra, 9: 176, 
197; 10 :403,70s. 

(c) Nor in the nature of things (Price), — whether bj this we mean their 
fitness (Clarke), tnith ( WoUaston), order (JoufEroy), relations ( Wayland), 
worthiness (Hickok), sympathy (Adam Smith), or abstract right (Haven 
and Alexander); for this nature of things is not ultimate, but has its ground 
in the nature of Qod. We are bound to worship the highest ; if anything 
exists beyond and above God, we are bound to worship that, — that indeed 
isCk)d. 

See Wayland, Moral Science, 83-48; Hickok, Moral Science. 87-34; Haven, Moral Phi- 
losophy, 27-60 ; Alexander, Moral Science, 160-198. In opposition to all the forms of this 
theory, we urge that nothing exists independently of or above Ood. '^ If the ground of 
morals exist independently of Gtod, either it has ultimately no authority, or it usurps 
the throne of the Almighty. Any rational being who kept the law would be perfect 
without (jk>d, and the moral centre of all intelligences would be outside of Ood ** 
( Talbot ). Ood Is not a Jupiter controlled by Fate. He is subject to no law but the law 
of his own nature. NdblesBe oMf^e,— character rules, — purity is the highest And 
therefore to holiness all creatures, volimtarily or involuntarily, are constrained to 
bow. Hopkins, Law of Love, 77 — ** Bight and wrong have nothing to do with things, 
but only with actions; nothing to do with any nature of things existing necessarily, 
but only with the nature of persons." Another has said : ** The idea of right cannot 
be original, since right means conformity to some standard or rule." This standard or 
rule is not an abstraction, but an existing being — the infinitely perfect Gk>d. 

Faber : ** For right is right, since God is God ; And right the day must win ; To doubt 
would be disloyalty, To falter would be sin.*' Tennyson : "And because right is right, 
to follow right Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." Right Is right, and I 
should will the right, not because God tofUa it, but because God ia it. K G. Robinson, 
Principles and Practice of Morality, 178-180— ** Utility and relations simply reveal the 
constitution of things and so represent God. Moral law was not made for purposes of 
utility, nor do relations constitute the reason for obligation. They only show what the 
nature of Gk>d is who made the universe and revealed himself in it. In his nature is 
found the reason for morality." S. S. Times, Oct 17, 1891 — '' Only that is level which 
conforms to the curvature of the earth's surface. A straight line tangent to the 
earth'sourve would at its ends be much further from the earth's centre than at its 
middle. Now equity means levelness. The standard of equity is not an impersonal 
thing, a * nature of things ' outside of God. Equity or righteousness is no more to be 
conceived independentiy of the divine centre of the moral world than is levelness oom- 
prebensible apart from the earth's centre." 
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Since God finds tho rule and limitation of bis action solely in his own beln^, and bis 
love is conditioned by bis holiness, we must diflier from such views as that of Mozom : 
" Whether we dcflne God's nature as perfect holineas or perfect love is immaterial, 
since his nature is manifested only throufrh his action, that is, through his relatioa to 
other bein^ra. Most of our reasoning' on the divine standard of lighteousness, or the 
ultimate ground of moral obligation, is reasoning in a circle, since we must always go 
back to God for the principle of his action; which principle we can know only 
by means of his action. God, tbe perfectly righteous Being, is the ideal standard of 
human righteousness. Righteousness in man therefore is conformity to the nature of 
God. God, in agreement with his perfect nature, always wills tbe perfectly good 
toward man. His righteousness is an expression of his love ; his love is a manif eato- 
Uon of his righteousness.** 

So Newman Smyth : " Riirhteousness is the eternal genuineness of the divine love. It 
is not therefore an independent bxcellenoe, to be contrasted with, or even put in oppo- 
sition to, benevolence ; it is an essential part of love." In reply to which we urge as 
before that that which is the object of love, that which limits and conditions love, that 
which furnishes the norm and reason for love, cannot itself be love, nor hold merely 
equal rank with love« A double standard is as irrational in ethics as in commerce, and 
it leads in ethics to the same debasement of the higher values, and the same unsettling- 
of relations, as has resulted in our currency from the attempt to make silver regulate 
gold at the same time that gold regulates silver. 

B. The Scriptural Yiew. — According to the Scriptures, the ground of 
moral obligation is the holiness of God, or the moral perfection of the 
divine natore, conformity to which is the law of our moral being (Bobin- 
Bon, Ohalmers, Calderwood, Gregory, Wuttke). We show this : 

(a) From the conunands: "Ye shall be holy," where the ground of 
obligation assigned is simply and only : " for I am holy'* (I Pet 1 : 16 ) ; 
and ''Ye therefore shall be perfect," where the standard laid down is : "as 
your heavenly Father is perfect " (Mai 5 : 48), Here we have an ultimate 
reason and ground for being and doing right, namely, that God is right» or, 
in other words, that holiness is his natoie. 

( & ) From the nature of the love in which the whole law is summed up 
(Mat 22 :37— "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God"; Rom. 13 :10—"love 
therefore is the fuljQlment of the law"). This love is not regard fo^ 
abstract right or for the happiness of being, much less for one's onm 
interest, but it is regard for God as the fountain and standard of moral 
excellence, or in other words, love for €k>d as holy. Henoe this love is 
the principle and source of holiness in man. 

( c ) From the example of Christ, whose life was essentially an exhibi- 
tion of supreme regard for God, and of supreme devotion to his holy wilL 
As Christ saw nothing good but what was in God (Mark 10 : 18 — "none 
is good save one, even €k)d"), and did only what he saw the Father do 
( John 5 : 19 ; see also 80 — " I seek not mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me " ), so for us, to be like God is the sum of all duty, and Gk>d's 
infinite moral excellence is the supreme reason why we should be like him. 

For statements of the correct view of the ground of moral obligation, see B. O. 
Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 138-180; Chalmers, Moral Philosophy, 
412-420; Oalderwood, Moral Philosophy; Gregory, Christian Bthics, 11^128; Wuttke, 
Christian Bthics, 2 : 80-107; Talbot, Bthlcal Prolegomena, in Bap. Quar., July, 1877 : 257- 
274— *' The ground of ail moral law is the nature of God, or the ethical nature of God in 
relation to the like nature in man, or the imperativeness of the divine nature.*' Plato : 
** The divine will is the fountain of all efficiency ; the divine reason is the fountain of 
all law ; the divine nature is the fountain of all virtue.*' If it be said that God is love 
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as well as holiness, we ask : Love to what ? And the only answer is : Love to the ri^ht, 
or to holiness. To ask why right is a erood, is no more sensible than to ask why happi- 
ness Is a arood. There must be somethlnsr ultimate. Sohiller said there are people who 
vraut to know why ten is not twelve. We cannot study character apart from conduct, 
nor conduct apart from character. But this does not prevent us from recognizing 
that character is the fundamental thing and that conduct is only the expression of it. 

The moral perfection of the divine nature Includes truth and love, but since it is 
holiness that conditions the exercise of every other attribute, we must conclude that 
holiness is the ground of moral obligation. Infinity also unites with holiness to make 
it the perfect ground, but since the determining element is holiness, we call this, and 
not infinity, the ground of obligation. J. H. Harris, Baccalaureate Sermon, Buoknell 
University, 1890— ** As holiness is the fundamental attribute of Ood, so holiness to the 
supreme good of man. Aristotle perceived this when he declared the chief good of 
man to be energizing according to virtue. Christianity suppUes the Holy Spirit and 
makes this energizing possible.** Holiaess is the goal of man's spiritual career; see 
1 ThflSB. 8:13— "totheendha ibaj aitaUiih joor hauti nnblamabls in kolinm befon oar God ud Fathv.'* 

Arthur H. HaJlam, in John Brown's Bab and his Friends, 272—'* Holiness and happi- 
ness are two notions of one thing Unless therefore the heart of a created being 

is at one with the heart of (zod, it cannot but be miserable." It is more true to say 
that holiness and happiness are, as cause and effect, inseparably bound together. 
Martineau, Types, 1 : xvi ; 2:70-77— ** Two classes of f^ts it is lndiin[>ensable for us to 
know : what are the springs of voluntary conduct, and what are its effects" ; Study, 
1 : 28— '^ Ethics must either perfect themselves in Beligion, or disintegrate themselves 
into Hedonism.'* William Law remarks : **' Ethics are not external but IntemaL The 
essence of a moral act does not lie in its result, but in the motive from which it springs. 
And that again is good or bad, according as it conforms to the character of God.** For 
further discussion of the subject see our chapter on The Law of God. See also Thorn- 
well, Theology, 1 :86!V-873; Hinton, Art of Thinking, 47-62; Gold win Smith, in Contem- 
porary Bevlew, Haroh, ISSS, and Jan. 1881; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 195-231, 
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DOCTRINE OF THE TBUnTT. 

In the nature of the one Qod there are three eternal distinotionB which 
are represented to ns under the figure of persons, and these three are 
equal This tripersonaliiy of the Gk>dhead is exdosivelj a tmth of revela- 
tion. It is clearly, though not formallj, made known in the New Testa- 
ment, and intimations of it may be found in the Old. 

The doctrine of the Trini^ may be expressed in the six following 
statements : 1. In Scripture there are three who are recognized aa God. 
2. These three are so described in Scripture that we are compelled to con- 
ceive of them as distinct persons. 8. This tripersonality of the divine 
nature is not merely economic and temporal, but is inmianent and etemaL 
4. This tripersonality is not tritheism ; for while there are three person^ 
there is but one essence. 5. The three persons, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, are equaL 6. Inscrutable yet not self-contradictory, this doctrine 
furnishes the key to all other doctrines. — These statements we proceed now 
to prove and to elucidate. 

ReaBon showB us the Unity of Ood ; only revelation shows us the Trinity of God, 
thus fllllng> out the Indefinite outlines of this Unity and vivifying- it. The term 

• Trinity ' is not found in Scripture, although the conception it expresses is Scriptural. 
The invention of the term is ascribed to TertulUan. The Montanists first defined the 
personality of the Spirit, and first formulated the doctrine of the Trinity. The term 

* Trinity* Is not a metaphysical one. It is only a designation of four fisote: (1) the 
Father is Ood; (2) the Son is God ; (3) the Spirit is God; (4) there is but one God. 

Park : ** The doctrine of the Trinity does not on the one hand assert that three per- 
sons are united in one person, or three beings in one being, or three Gods in one God 
( tritheism) ; nor on the other hand that God merely manifests himself In three differ- 
ent ways (modal trinity, or trinity of manifestations) ; but rather that there are throe 
eternal distinctions in the substance of God." Smyth, prefiaoe to Edwards, Observa- 
tions on the Trinity : ** The church doctrine of the Trinity afllrms that there are in 
the Godhead three distinct hypostases or subsistences— the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit— each possessing one and the same divine nature, though in a different 
manner. The essential points are (1 ) the unity of essence ; (2) the reality of imma- 
nent or ontological distinctions." See Park on Edwards's View of the Trinity, in Bib. 
Sac, April, 1881:333. Princeton Essays, 1:28— *' There is one God; Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are this one God; there is such a distinction between Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit as to lay a sufficient ground for the reciprocal use of the personal pro- 
nouns.** Joseph Cook :**(!) The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one God ; 
(2) each has a peculiarity incommunicable to the others ; (8) neither is QoA without 
the others ; (4 ) each, with the others, is God." 

We regaid the doctrine of the Trinity as implicitly held by the apostles and as 
involved in the New Testament declarations with regard to Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
while we concede that the doctrine had not by the New Testament writers been formu- 
lated. They held it, as it were in solution ; only time, reflection, and the shock of con- 
troversy and opposition, caused it to crystalize into definite and dogmatic form. 
Chadwlck, Old and New Unitarianism, 69, 00, claims that the Jewish origin of Chris- 
tianity shows that the Jewish Messiah oould not originaUy have been conceived of as 
divine. If Jesus had claimed this, he would not have been taken before Pilate,— the 
Jews would have dispatched him. The doctrine of the Trinity, says Chadwlck, was not 
developed until the Council of Nice, 826. B. G. Robinson : " There was no doctrine of 
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the Trinity in the Patristic period, afl there was no doctrine of the Atonement before 
Anselm." The Outlook, Notes and Queries, March 80, 1901— "The doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot be said to have taken final shape before the appearance of the so-called 
Athanaslan Creed In the 8th or 9th century. The Nioene Greed, formulated In the 4th 
century. Is termed by Dr. Schaff, from the orthodox point of view, 'seml-trinltaxian.' 
The earliest time known at whJch Jesus was deified was, after the New Testament 
writers, in the letters of Ignatius, at the beginning of the second oentury." 

Gore, Incarnation, 179— ^' The doctrine of the Trinity Is not so much heard, as over- 
heard, in the statements of Scripture." George P. Fisher quotes some able and pious 
friend of his as sajring : ** What meets us in the New Testament is the disjecta membra 
of the Trinity." G. B. Foster : " The doctrine of the Trinity Is the Christian attempt 
to make intelligible the personality of God without dependence upon the world." 
Charles Kingsley said that, whether the doctrine of the Trinity is in the Bible or no, it 
ought to be there, because our spiritual nature cries out for it. Shedd, Dogmatic 
Theology, 1 : 250 —"Though the doctrine of the Trinity is not discoverable by human 
reason, it is susceptible of a rational defense, when revealed." On New England Trln- 
itarianism, see New World, June, 1896: 272-295— art. by Levi L. Paine. He says that 
the last phase of it is represented by Phillips Brooks, James M. Whlton and George A. 
Gordon. These hold to the essential divineness of humanity and preeminently of 
Christ, the unique representative of mankind, who was, in this sense, a true incarna- 
tion of Deity. See also, L. L. Paine, Bvolutlon of Trtnitarianlsm, 141, 287. 

Neander declared that the Trinity is not a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. He 
was speaking however of the speculative, metaphysical form which the doctrine has 
assumed in theology. But he speaks very dllferently of the devotional and practical 
form in which the Scriptures present it, as in the baptismal formula and in the apos- 
tolic benediction. In regard to this he says : " We recognize therein the essential con- 
tents of Christianity sunmied up in brief." Whiton, Gloria Patri, 10, 11, 55, 91, 90— 
" God transcendent, the Father, is revealed by God immanent, the Son. This one 
nature belongs equally to God. to Christ, and to mankind, and in this fact is grounded 
the immutableness of moral distinctions and the possibility of moral progress. .... 
The immanent life of the universe is one with the transcendent Power; the filial 
stream Is one with Its paternal Fount. To Christ supremely belongs the name of Son, 
which includes aU that life that is begotten of God. In Christ the before unconscious 
Sonshlp of the world awakes to consciousness of the Father. The Fbther 1b the Life 
transcendent, above all ; the Son is Life immanent, through aU ; the Holy Spirit is the 
Life individualized, in all. In Christ we have collectivism ; in the Holy Spirit we have 
IndividuaUsm ; as Bunsen says : * The chief power in the world is personality.* " 

F6r treatment of the whole doctrine, see Domer, System of Doctrine, 1 : 844-465; 
Twesten, Dogmatik, and translation in Bib. Sac, 8 : 600 ; Bbrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 145-199 ; 
Thomasius, Christ! Person iind Werk, 1:57-135; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 8: 203-229; Shedd, 
Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 248-388, and History of Doctrine, 1 : 246-885 ; Fsrrar, Sdenoe and Theol- 
ogy, 138 ; Schaff, Nioene Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, In TheoL Eclectic i : 209. For 
the Unitarian view, see Norton, Statement of Beasons, and J. F. Clarke, Truths and 
Errors of Orthodoxy. 

L In Sobiptubb thbbb abx Thbbb who abb bbooonized as Gk>D. 
1. Proofs from the New Testament 

A. The Father is recognized as Qod, — and that in so great a number of 
passages ( such as John 6 : 27 — ** him the Father, even God, hath sealed,*' 
and 1 Pet. 1 : 2 — " foreknowledge of €k>d the Father") that we need not 
delaj to adduce extended proot 

B. Jesus Christ is recognized as God* 

(a) He is expressly called God. 

In John 1:1 — Qe6c iv 6 Myo^ — the absence of the article shows Be6f to be 
the predicate ( c/. 4 : 24 — irvev/ia 6 SeSg ). This predicate precedes the verb 
bj way of emphasis, to indicate progress in the thought = ' the Logos was 
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not only with Qod, but was €k>d ' ( see Meyer and Luthardt, Comm. in loco). 
" Only 6 A<$7oc can be the sabjeot, for in the who^e Inirodnotion the qaee- 
tion is, not who Qod is, bat who the Logos is*' (Qodet). 

Westoottin Bible Gommentanr, in loco— ** The predicate Btands emphattoally lint. 
It l8 neoesBarily without the article, inasmuch as it describes the nature of the Word 
and does not identify his person. It would be pure SabeUianism to say : * The Word 
was & B*6t,* Thus in verse 1 we have set forth the Word in his absolute eternal betng, 
(a) hisezistenoe: beyond time; (b) his personal existence : InactiTeoommunion with 
Qod; (e) hisnatore: Ood in essence." Marcus Dods, in Expositor's Oreek Testament, 
Inloeo: ** The Word Isdtetlngulwhabte from Qod, yet e<ot <r 6 Aoyoy— the word was God, 
of divine nature ; not * a Gtod,* which to a Jewish ear would have been abominable, nor 
yet identical with all that can be called God, for then the article would have been 
inserted (e/.iJaknS:4r 

In John 1 : 18, funnyevi^ BeSg — 'the only begotten Qod ' — mnst be regarded 
as the correct reading, and as a plain ascription of absdlute Deity to Christ 
He is not simply the only revealer of Gk>d, but he is himself Qod revealed. 

J«kni:18--«loBuhaaim8odfttaB7tiM;th««Bl7bi|ottnG^vh»isiatteterai«ftteMte^,h«h^ 
dMiand Ub.** In this passage, althoufrh Tischendorf (8th ed.) has lu^vyt^ «t^, Wcst- 
oottand Hort ( with K*BO*L Pesh. Syr J read iMvoycv^ ec^, and the Bev. Vers, puts 
^*tkt floly bagottn M"in the maiKin^ thou«rh it retains "tttoaly tegrtta la** in the text. 
Hamack says the reading fMfoycvJK ec^ is ** established beyond oontradiction": see 
Westoott, Bib. Com. on John, pa^es 88, 88. Here then we have a new and unmistakable 
assertion of the deity of Christ. Meyer says that the apostles actually call Christ God 
only in Joka i : i and M : 18. and that Paul never so recognises him. But Meyer 1b able to 
maintain his position only by callinir the doxologles to Christ, inl1iaL4:18, Iek.i3:& and 
I PM. S : 18, post-apoetolic. See Thayer, N. T. Lexicon, on e«^, and on iMwrycnK. 

In John 20 : 28, the address of Thomas '0 xipiSc /tov koI 6 Mc ftov, ^ ' Idj 
Lord and my Qod ' — since it was unrebnked by Christ, is equivalent to an 
assertion on his own part of his claim to Deity. 

John SO: 88 ~ " TkoBM ufvtnd ud laid lULto kin, ly lord uid ■jOod.*' T%is address cannot be 
interpreted as a sudden appeal to God in surprise and admiration, without cfaarginff 
the apostle with profanity. Nor can it be considered a mereexhibition of overwrought 
enthusiasm, since it was accepted by Christ Contrast the conduct of Paul and Bax^ 
nabas when the heathen at Lystra were bringing saoriUce to them as Jupiter and Mer^ 
cury ( iflti 14:11-18 ). The words of Thomas, as addressed directly to Christ and as accepted 
by Christ, can be regarded only as a just acknowledgment on the part of Thomas that 
Christ was his Lord and his God. Alford, Commentary, in loco: **The Sodnian view 
that these words are merely an exclamation is refuted (1) by the fact that no such 
exclamations were In use among the Jews ; ( 2 ) by the eTir«v aviy ; (8 ) by the imposst- 
bility of referring the 6 tnipiit luw to another than Jesus : see tvm 13 ; ( 4) by the N. T. 
ufliEige of expreasing the vocative by the nominative with an article : (6 ) by the psycho- 
logical absurdity of such a supposition : that one Just convinced of the presence of him 
whom he dearly loved should, instead of addressing him, break out into an irrelevant 
cry ; (6) by the further absurdity of supposing that, if such were the case, the Apoetle 
John, who of all the sacred writers most constantly keeps in mind the object for 
which he is writing, should have recorded anything so beside that otiject ; (7 ) by the 
intimate conjunction of rcvitrrfvcac.** Qf . Kat. 6 : 84 — " Svmt not . . . bj tka hMtTta"— swear- 
ing by Jehovah is not mentioned, because no Jew did so swear. This exclamation of 
Thomas, the greatest doubter among the twelve, is the natural conclusion of John's 
gospeL The thesis "th« Word VM God" (John 1:1) hasnowbecomepartof the life and con- 
sciousness of the apostles. Gbtptar 21 Is only an BpQogue, or Appendix, written later by 
John, to correct the error that he was not to die; see Westoott, Bible Com., in loco. 
The Deity of Christ Is the subject of the apostle who best understood his Master. 
Lyman Beecher : '* Jesus Christ is the acting Deity of the universe." 

In Bom. 9 : 5, the clause 6 ^ kirl Trdvruv Gedc eitXoyirrdc cannot be translafced 
' blessed be the Qod over ally' for Cw is saperflnons if the daiise is a dox- 
ology ; " MoyifT^ precedes the name of Qod in a doxology, but follows it> 
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aa here, in a description" (Hovej). The datuae can therefore jnstlj be 
interpreted cmly as a description of the higher nature of the Christ who 
had jnst been said, rd xard adpKa^ or according to his lower nature, to have 
had his origin from Israel (see Tholuck, Com. in loco ). 

Sanday, Com. on Ram. 9:5—" Tho words would naturally refer to Christ, unless ' God * 
is so definitely a proper name tbat it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen 
that this is not so." Henoe Sanday translates : "ofvkMibtk«(aixiilMflOB6anisifth«l«i^ vh«if 
onr tD, God UiMid bantr Soe President T. D wigrht, in Jour. Boa Bib. Bxeffesis, 1881 : 2iM» ; 
per contra, Ezra Abbot, in the same journal, 1881 : 1-19, and Denney, in Bxpoeltor's Gk« 
Test., in loco. 

In Titos 2 : 13, kirt^veiav r^c ^^VC f'ov fiey6Xov Becv xdl aar^poc ifji&v ^hfoov 
Xpurrov we regard (with Ellicott) as ''a direct, definite, and even studied 
declaration of Christ's divinity "«'* the . . • appearing of the glory of 
onr great God and Savior Jesos Ohrisf (so English Beyised Version). 
*^vi^6veia is a term applied specially to the Son and never to the Father, 
and fieydXov is uncalled for if used of the Father, but peculiarly approxnriate 
if used of Ohrist. Upon the same principles we must interpret the similar 
text 2 Pet. 1 :1 (see Huther, in Meyer's Com. : ''The close juxtaposition 
indicates the aulJior's certainty of the oneness of God and Jesus Ohrist "). 

Titos 8 : iS — "l4Qldiig te tka UotMd hope ud appflnJBg of tb0 g^ 
so the English Revised Version. The Amerloan Bevlsers however translate : "Oo g^ 
of tho giwt God and Sivior " ; and Westcott and Hort bracket the word 4mmv. Oniese consider, 
ations somewhat lessen the cogency of this passage as a proof-text, yet upon the whole 
the balance of argument seems to us still to indine in favor of ElUoott's interpretation 
as given above. 

In Heb. 1 : 8, irpdc 6h rdv vUv • 6 ^p6voc oov, 6 Oebg, elc rbv aiwa is quoted as 
on address to Christ, and verse 10 which follows — ^'Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth" — by applying to Ohrist 
an Old Testament ascription to Jehovah, shows tbat 6 Oedc, in verse 8, is 
used in the sense of absolute (3k)dhead. 

It is sometimes objected that the ascription of the name Ood to Christ proves noth- 
ing as tohb absolute deity, since angels and even human judges are oaUed gods, as 
representing God's authority and executing his wiU. But we reply that, while it is 
true that the name is sometimes so applied, it is always with adjuncts and in connec- 
tions which leave no doubt of its figurative and secondary meaning. When, however, 
the name is applied to Christ, it is, on the contrary^ with adjuncts and in connections 
which leave no doubt that it signifies absolute Godhead. See Ix. 4 : 16 — *' thoa ihidt bo to 
kinuGod*';?:!— "86^IliaT»iDidothooM8odtoFkmMik'^a:28~"noaikiltiiotmito [«narg., tlio 
Jiuigotl Borouio a nltr of thy pooplo " ; Pi. 83:1 — "God itudoth in tho eosgngaUu of God; Ho Jndgotk 
iBODgaogodfl" [among the mighty]; 6->"I iaid,Toangodi^ AniallofToaioMoftkolioilIigh"; 7 
— "HoTorthdoHjoihaUditlikoinflB.Aiidfidlllko ono of tko prinooi.** q^. Johiil0:84-M — "If kooallodtliflm 
godi, sbIo vhom tbo vord of Godeaoo " ( who were Gk)d*s commissioned and appointed represent- 
atives ) , how much more proper for him who is one with the Eather to call himself Gk>d. 

As in Pi S: 7 those who had been called gods are represented as dying, to in Pi 97 : 7— 
"Wonkip kin, alLjo godo" — they are bidden to fall down before Jehovah. Ann. Far. Bible : 
** Although the deities of the heathen have no positive existence, they are often 
described in Scripture as if they had, and are represented as bowing down before the 
majesty of Jehovah." This verse is quoted in Eelk i : 6 — " M oU tko isgoli of God vnkip kin "— 
4. e^ Christ. Here Christ is identified with Jehovah. The quotation is made from the 
Septuaglnt, which has " ngols " for " goda." " Its use here is in accordance with the spirit 
of the Hebrew word, which includes all that human error might regard as objects of 
worship." Those who are figuratively and rhetorically called "godi** are bidden to fiUl 
down in worship before him who is the true God, Jesus Christ. See Diok, Lectures on 
Theology, 1 : 314; Liddon, Our Lord's Blvinlty, 10. 
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In 1 John 6 : 20 — h/th h r^ aXif^iwj^, kv r^ vt^ avnov *hiaav Xfxor^ wt6c 
kffTtv 6 a}jf^iv6c &e6g — *' it would be a flat repetition, after the Fath^ had 
been twice called 6 dXif^tydc, to say now again : ' this is i ahr^tvdc ee<Sf.' Our 
being in Qod has its basis in Christ his Son, and this also makes it more 
natural that ovto^ should be referred to vl^ But ought not 6 dA^tf^v^ then 
to be without the artide (as in John 1 : 1 — &e6c ^v 6 X6yo^) ? No, for it is 
John's purpose in 1 John 6 : 20 to saj, not wluU Christ is, but who he 
is. In declaring what one is, the predicate must have no article; in 
declaring who one is, the predicate must haye the artiole. St John here 
says that this Son, on whom our being in the true Qod rests, is this true 
Qod himself " ( see Ebrard, Com. inloco). 



Other p««a«es mlffht be her« adduced, as Ool. S : 9--''iB Ub dwdMk an the flUiHi aflte Gadkii 
bodilj *' ; Ikfl. 1:6—" cxiitiiig ii tka fam of God " ; but we prefer to consider these under other 
heads as Indirectly proving Christ's divinity. Still other passages once relied upon as 
direct statements of the doctrine must be driven up for textual reasons. Such arc itte 
M : 18; where the correct reading is in all probability not UxXiiaiw rov ecoC, but hcKk.ii<riaw 
rov Kvpiov ( so ACDB Tregelles and Tischendorf ; B and K* however, have rov •«>». The 
Bey. Vers, continues to read "ohnnkofGod"; Amer. Revisers, however, read "ihaickaftha 
Lord '* —see Ezra Abbot's investigation in Bib. giac., 1876 : 3ia-353 ) ; and i Hb. S : i^ where 
8c is unquestionably to be substituted for ec^, though even here e^ovcptidif intimates 
pre&dstence. 

Rev. George B. BlUs. D. D., before the Unitarian Club, Boeton. November, 188S— 
** Fifty years of study, thought and reading given largely to the Bible and to the liter- 
ature which peculiarly relates to it, have brought me to this conclusion, that the book 
—taken with the especial divine quality and character claimed for it, and so exten- 
sively assigned to it, as inspired and infallible as a whole, and in all its contents— is 
an Orthodox book. It yields what is called the Orthodox creed. The vast majority of 
its readers, following its letter, its obvious sense, its natural meaning, and yielding to 
the impression which some of its emphatic texts make upon them, find in it Orthodoxy. 
Only that kind of ingenious, special, discriminative, and in candor I must add, forced 
treatment, which it receives from us liberals can make the book teach anything but 
Orthodoxy. The evangelical sects, so called, are clearly right in maintaining that 
their view of Scripture and of its doctrines draws a deep and wide division of creed 
between thorn and ourselves. In that earnest controversy by pamphlet warfare 
between Drs. Channing and Ware on the one side, and Drs. Worcester and Woods and 
Professor Stuart on the other — a controversy which wrought up the people of our com- 
munity sixty years ago more than did our recent political campaign— I am fully con- 
vinced that the liberal contestants were worsted. Scripture exegesis, logic and argu- 
ment were clearly on the side of the Orthodox contestants. And this was so, mainly 
because the liberal party put themselves on ^he same plane with the Orthodox In their 
way of regarding and dealing with Scripture texts in their bearing upon the con- 
troversy. Liberalism cannot vanquish Orthodoxy, if it yields to the latter in its own 
way of regarding and treating the whole Bible. Martin Luther said that the Papists 
burned the Rible because it was not on their side. Now I am not about to attack the 
Bible because it is not on my side ; but I am about to object as emphatically as I can 
against a character and quality assigned to the Bible, which it does not claim for itself, 
which cannot be certified for it ; and the prlgin and growth and intensity of the fond 
and superstitious influences resulting in that view we can trace distinctly to agencies 
accounting for, but not warranting, the current belief. Orthodoxy cannot readjust 
its creeds till it readj usts its estimate of the Scriptures. The only relief which one who 
professes the Orthodox creed can find Is either by forcing his ingenuity into the proof- 
texts or indulging his liberty outside of them.'* 

With this confession of a noted Unitarian it Is interesting to compare the opinion of 
the so-called Trinitarian, Dr. Lyman Abbott, who says that the New Testament 
nowhere calls Christ Gk>d, but everywhere calls him man, as in i Tim. 8 : S — *" For tUrt if oao 
6od,oDoiBadlfttor alio botveon God udiiion,kiBSBlfnui, Christ Joni.'* On this passage Prof. L. L. Paine 
remarks in the New World, Dec. 1884— ** That Paul ever confounded Christ with God 
himself, or regarded him as in any way the Supreme Divinity, is a position invalid- 
ated not only by direct statements, but also by the whole drift of his epistles." 
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(b) Old Testament desoriptions of God are applied to him* 

This application to Ohriflt of titles and names exdtisiTelj appropriated 
to God is inexplicable, if Christ was not regarded as being himself God. 
The peonliar awe with which the term ' Jehovah ' was set apart by a nation 
of strenuons monotheists as the sacred and inoommnnieable name of the 
one self-existent and covenant-keeping God forbids the belief that the 
Scriptore writers oonld have used it aa the designation of a sabordioate 
and oreated being. 

lUi8:8-"]bk«j»rMd7thdva7 of tkekrd^^lflaquotation from li 40:8---'' Pnpmjt ... .&• 
vayofJehonlk** Jokal2:41--'<ThMtlu]ig8 nidlaualwlMoaiiMha nvhia gtory; udlM^ 
Christ]— refers to I& 6: 1— "In tke jear thst hag Jimah died I sav tha lord nttm; apona thxma." So In 
lpk.4:7,8— "BuaainofthigiftofCkrlst. . . . lid oaptiTitj oaptiTa"^i0 an applloatioa to Christ of 
what ia said of Jehovah in Fi 68: 18. In 1 Pei 8 : 15, moreover, we read, with all the grreat 
undals, several of the Fathers, and all the best versions : " aanatify in jonr kearti dhxist aa Lord " ; 
here the apostle borrows his lanirua«:e from Is. 8:13, whero we read : " JahoTak of hoata, him 
ihaU 7« naoiifj." When we romember that, with the Jews, God*s oovenant-titie was so 
sacred that for the Kethtb ( =»" writtten**) Jehovah thero was always substituted the 
Keri (^*' read "—imperative) ^donai, in order to avoid pronunciation of the ffreat 
Name, it seems the moro remarkable that the Greek equivalent of ' Jehovah* should 
have been so constantly used of Christ C/.IIoiil10:9— "oonftaa . . . .JeauasLord"; lCor.i2:8 
— " no nan can aaj, Joaa ia lord, bat in the lolj SpiriC We must remember also the indignation 
of the Jews at Christ's assertion of his equality and oneness with the Father. Com< 
pare Goethe's, " Wer darf ihn nennen ? " with Carlyle's, " the awful Unnameable of this 
Universe.*' The Jews, it has been said, have always vibrated between monotheism and 
moneytheism. Yet James, the strongest of Hebrews, in his Epistle uses the word * Lord ' 
freely and alternately of God the Father and of Christ the Son. This would have been 
impossible if James had not believed in the oonmiunlty of essence between the Son 
and the Father. 

It is interesting to note that 1 Maocabees does not once use the word ec^, or infpMf,, 
or any other direct designation of God unless it be ovpa¥6i ( e/. "svear . . . . b j tho koana* 
— Hat 5 : 8i ). So the book of Bsther contains no mention of the name of God, though 
the apocryphal additions to Esther, which are found only la Greek, contain the name 
of God in the first verse, and mention it in all eight times. See Bissell, Apocrypha, in 
Lange's Commentary ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 96 ; Max MtUler on Semltlo Mono- 
theism, in Chips from a German Workshop, 1 : 887. 

(c) He possesaes the attributes of Qo6L 

Among these are life, self-existence, immntabflily, truth, love, holiness, 
eternity, onmipresenoe, omniscience, omnipotence. All these attributes are 
ascribed to Ohrist in connections which show that the terms are used in no 
secondary sense, nor in any sense predioable of a creature. 

lAfe: Jehnl:4— "Inkim vaa liib"; 14:6-"Iam .... tiialift^'* SOf-exUitence : John5:85— "hava 
liftinkiMdf"; ]bb.7:16— "pomraf antndlflaUfa.*' ImmutaiHLUy: IbK18:8— "Jeaoa Orist ia tiia aaaa 
jMttfday and ta-daiy, yw and foraTer." Truth: Jobn 14: 6— "I am .... tha tnth" ; Bar. 8:7~"1m tk&tia 
tma." Love : 1 John 8 : 16 — '* laraby knov va lora '* ( ri)v Aydwrip » the personal Love, as the per- 
sonal Truth )^'baoaiiaaka laid dovnkis lib ftru** HbliYMW: Ukal:86 — "that whiflk lata balMrnahall 
te«aMhaly,tha8<aof8od"; Jahn6:80-"thflaartthalfol7 0na«faod'^ HaK7:a6-''holj,giiild«aa,nndi^ 
aapantad fran ainnan." 

Eternity: John!: 1—" In tha baginninf vaa tha Word.'* Godet says iy ipxn ^not 'in eternity,' 
bat * in the beginning of the creation * ; the eternity of the Word being an inference 
from the ff the Word imis, when the world was created: e/. Gan. i : 1 ~ " In tha baginniag Gad 
tnatad." But Meyer says, ip Apxv here rises above the historical oonoeption of "in tha 
hagiudng** in Genesis (which includes the beginning of time itself) to the absolute oon- 
oeption of anteriority to time : the creation is something subsequent. He finds a par- 
allel in Frar. 8 : 88— 4v a.pxi 'P^ i^v riiv yiip vot^trot. The interpretation * in the beginning of 
the gospel ' is entirely unexegetlcal ; so Meyer. So John 17 : 5 —" glary vhioh I had vith thaa 
hafera tha varid vaa" ; Iph. 1: 4— "ohoaa va in him babn tha fimndation «f tha world." Domer also says 
that 4f iifija in Mal:l is not 'the beginning of the world,' but designates the point 
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back of wlii<A it isimpcMBlble to go. i. 0^ etemltj; the world JBAiBtspokaaof InfmlL 
JokA8:a-"MoniteikaB wMlM^^It■**; e/.i:15; 0»L1:17— ''ktisbflCon aU tUigi'^ Idk 
heareiiB**ihiUp«iA:tatthoi«iBtiBiiffl*^l«T.ll:e-''ItMtkeil]ihftuidtte0iU8^ 

Omnipreaenee: ]bt28:IO-'*IaBintti7«alwaji"; lpl.l:23— ''th«ftilaMiafkiB lUt fi]0tk«U ia 
■11.** Omniscience: lUk9:4-''J«aikaowuiKtkairthoa«kli'^loka8:24,8S—*'kiev«UBn...^ 
vhaft VM iA BU" ; 16: 80— 'Imivirt aU tkia(i '^ i«li i :M--"n0i, Uri vh» fawv^ 
a prayer offered before the day of Penteooat and showlDg the attitude of the dJadples 
toward their Ifaster ; 1 to. 4: 5 — " UBtU fh« Urd «aa^ vh» vm botti liriiig to lickt tb0 Uddn tk^ 
dtfkaMi, ud Mkt BuifM tte MUMb af fh« kwto'^ (U. 8: 8--"iA vhftt an aU «• ti^^ 
knowladcaUtfas." Omnipotence: ]lat27:i8~«AU«itk()ril7 UXk btaaglTW vnto ■• ii Imtw and « 
earth" ; Rar. 1:8— "tka lord God, vkiak is a&d vkiak via and vkieh is to earn, the Abvghty." 

Beywhlaff, N. T. Theology, l:24(HnO, holds that Jestu' pre6xi8tence Is simply the 
ooncrete form givea to an ideal oonoeptlon. Jesus traces himself back, as everythiiig 
else holy and divine was traced back in the conceptions of his time, to a heavenly 
original in which it preexisted before its earthly appearance ; e. 0. : the tabernacle, in 
Iah.8:5; Jerusalem, in aal.4:8S and lev. 81:10; the kingdom of God, in Kat. 13:81; much 
more the MeeBiah,in JehA6:tt— •'aaeaDdiiig vhanhevia hebri*'; 8:58— *'Bite«ilirahHftvia b«,I 
■a"; 17:4,5-*'Kl«7vhiohIhadinththeebct^thavwldvia"i7:8t---'*theakTadstBi0bifoathebiiBdar 
ties ef the irarUL** This view that Jesus existed before creation only Ideally in the divine 
mind, means simply that God foreknew him and his coming. The view is refuted by 
the multiplied intimations of a personal, in distinction from an ideal, pre&dstence. 

Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 115— **The words 'In the baginmiigM 'oka 1:1) suggest that 
the author is about to write a second book of Genesis, an account of a new creation.'* 
As creation presupposes a Creator, the pro0xistenoe of the personal Word is aaslgiied 
as the explanation of the being of the universe. The V indicates absolute existence, 
which is a loftier idea than that of mere preSxistence, although it Includes this. While 
John the Baptist and Abraham are said to have arisen, appeared, come into being, it 
is said that the Logos imu, and that the Logos was Qod. This Implies co^temity with 
the Father. But, if the view we are combating were correct, John the Baptist and 
Abraham preSxlsted, eqiudly with Christ. This is certainly not the meaning of Jesus 
In iohA 8:58— "Before ibrdiam via bora, Iaiii";e/. GoLl:i7— "he is before all thiBg8"—'*avr^ em- 
phasises the personality, while conr declares that the preQxistence is absolute existence" 
( Lightfoot) ; JehA 1 : 15— "le thftk eoneth after m ia beeone before me: for he ma before ne" - not that 
Jesus was horn earUer than John the Baptist, for he was bom six months later, but 
that he eirtsted earlier. He stands before John in rank, because he existed long 
before John in time; 6:08— "theSoaofnaaaaeendiiig where he vas before"; 10:88- "leaaeeatfrea 
the Ikthtf, and am mme into the vwld.** So la. 9 : 0, 7, calls Christ "Irwhitiiig Ikther** » eternity is 
an attribute of the Messiah. T. W. Chambers, in Jour. Soc Bib. Exegesis, 1881 :10»-171 
— **Chri8t is the Everlasting One, 'vhesegeiag8ibrthhAT»beeBfif«Dofeld,eTe&frQDithidajief etar- 

Bity*(llieah5:8). ' Of the inereaae ef his goTeruBMBt Otfn shall be so «d,* Just because of his 

existence there has been no beginning/* 

{d) The works of Qod are asoribed to binL 

We do not here speak of miracles, which may be wrought hj oommimi- 
cated power, bat of saoh works as the creation of the world, the upholding 
of all things, the final raising of the dead, and the judging of all men. 
Power to perform these works cannot be delegated, for they are character- 
istic of omnipotence. 

Creation: John 1:8— ''AUthiiga vera Bade tfareogh bin *';l Oar. 8:0— ^ one Lord, Jeans Chriakt threngi 
vbomaieallthinga"; OoLl:iO—"aU this(a have been oreatod threogh him, andnntohim"; Heb.l:10— "Tken, 
krd, in the beginning didst Isj the fimndstion ef the earth, And the heayena are the vorka of thy handa" ; 8 : S,.4 
— "he that bdlt aU things ia God *' - Christ, the builder of the house of Israel, is tbe God who 
made all things; ReT. 3: 14— "the beginning of the eraation of God" (<^. Plato: ** Mind is the <ipx4 
of motion **). Upholding: Oel. 1 : 17— "in him aU things eonnst" ( marg. "hold togethv" ) ; Heb. 1 : 3 
— **n;holdingaUthingab7thevordefhispowir.'* Baisino the dead and judging the tonrld: John 5: 
87-80— "antheiity to exeeato judgment.. . . aU that are in the tombe ahall hear his Toieab and ahaU eosae forth " ; 
let 25 : 81, 88— "ait on the throne of hie gloiy; and beftnre him ahall be gathered all the nationa.'* If our argu- 
ment were addressed wholly to believers, we might also urge Christ's work in the world 
as Revealer of God and Redeemer from sin, as a proof of his deity. On the works of 
Ohrist, see Liddon, Our Lord's Blylnity, 168; per oontro, see Bzaminatlon of liddon's 
Bampton Iieotures, T8. 
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Statements of Christ's oreatiye and of hte upholdlner activity are combined in John 

1 : 8^ 4 — Ilai^a Bt,* avtov iy4tfrro^ jcal x^'P^V «vtov iycVero ov£i iv. o yiyovtv iv avr^ ^wi| V— *'A11 
tkia(ivmiiMd«throiigkhim; iodvithoathimviiHotaaT^ That wUdi hatii bwn iDid««M life in Urn" 

(marff.). Westoott : " It would be difflcult to find a more complete consent of ancient 
authorities in favor of any readin^r than that which supports this punctuation.*' 
Westoott therefore adopts it. The passage shows that the universe 1. exists within 
the bounds of Christ's bein^r ; 8< is not dead, but living ; 8. derives its life from him ; 
see Inffe, Christian Mysticism,. 40. Creation requires the divine presence, as well as 
the divine agency. God creates througrh Christ. All things were made, not vnh avrov — 
** by him,'* but £«' avrov —^ fhioaglk him." Christian believere '^ Behind creation^s throbbing 
screen Catch movements of the great Unseen." 

Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, Iv, Ivi— "That which many a philosopher 
dimly conjectured, namely, that God did not produce the world in an absolute, immedi- 
ate manner, but in some way or other, mediately, here presents itself to us with the 
lustre of revelation, and exalts so much the more the claim of the Son of God to our 
deep and reverential homage.** Would that such scientific men as Tjudall and Hux- 
ley might see Christ in nature, and, doing his will, might learn of the doctrine and be 
led to the Esther I The humblest Christian who sees Christ's hand in the physical uni- 
verse and in human history knows more of the secret of the universe than all the mere 
scientists put together. 

OoL 1 : 17 — " In him all things eonait," or " hdd togethar," means nothing less than that Christ is the 
principle of cohesion in the universe, making it a cosmos instead of a chaos. TyndaU 
said that the attraction of the sun upon the earth was as inconceivable as if a horse 
should draw a cart without traces. Sir Isaac NeWton : " Gravitation must be caused by 
an agent acting constantly according to certain laws." Lightfoot : ** Gravitation is an 
expression of the mind of Christ" Evolution also is a method of his operation. The 
laws of nature are the habits of Christ, and nature itself is but his steady and constant 
wiU. He binds together man and nature in one organic whole, so that we can speak 
of a * universe.' Without him there would be no intellectual bond, no uniformity 
of law, no unity of truth. He is the principle of induction, that enables us to argue 
from one thing to another. The medium of interaction between things is also the 
medium of intercommunication between minds. It is fitting that he who draws and 
holds together the physical and intellectual, should also draw and hold together the 
moral universe, drawing all men to himself ( John 12 : SS ) and so to Gk>d, and reconciling 
all things in heaven and earth (Od. 1 : 20). In Christ "the law appears, Drawn out in 
living characters," because he is the ground and source of all law, both in nature and 
in humanity. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 6-13. 

( e ) He receiyes honor and worship due only to God. 

In addition to the address of Thomas, in John 20 :28, which we hare 
already cited among the proofs that Jesos is expressly called Gk>d, and in 
which divine honor is paid to him, we may refer to the prayer and worship 
offered by the apostolic and post-apostolic church. 

John6:23— "that aUnmy honor th« Bob, tTwaatboyhflUv the Ikthar"; 13:14 — "ITjtihall aak m« [so MB 
and Tisch. 8th ed. ] anjthing in my naniflb that will I do '' ; A0ti 7 : 59 -"StephflD, ealling np^ 
inft lord Jmu; nodToniji^" (e/. Lnki 28:46— Jesus' words: " Ftthor, into thj hiada 1 ooBunMid my 
1^" ) ; iUn. 10 : 9 — '* oonCM vith thy Bonth Jeau M Urd" ; 13 — •' vhflwwrv ihaU odl npon ti^^ 
ihaUboaaTod" (c/.Qod. 4:25- "Than began men to oalli^cn the name of Johonh"); IGor. 11:24, 2S — "thia do 
innmndnaeeofnM "- worship of Christ; Hdk 1 :6 — "lit aU the aagab of Qod vorddp him" ; PhiL 2:1^ 
ll-"inttenameefJeRnefei7kneeihoiiUbow....erflf7toDsiu8hoQUoontathatJeBiiaGhri^ Sot. 

S:12-14— "WorthyiatheljanbthathathbeenalaintonoeiTethepoirar "; 2 Pet 3:18— "Lord and Savior 

JeaoaChriA Tbhimbethegln7";2Tim.4:18andEelkl3:21— "to vhom be the ghny ftr ever and ever" — 
these ascrlptioDS of eternal glory to Christ imply his deity. See also 1 Pei 8 : 15 — " Sans- 
tiiy in7oarheirtiahriatMl«rd,''andlph.5:2i— "iQ^eetingTQaxaelTeaeao to another in the frir of Ghriat." 
Here is enjoined an attitude of mind towards Christ which would be idolatrous if 
Christ were not God. See Llddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 260, 306. 

Foster, Christian Ulfe and Theology, IM— " In the eucharistic Utuxgy of the * Teach- 
ing ' we read : * Hosanna to the God of David ' ; Ignatius styles him repeatedly God 
* begotten and unbegotten, come in the flesh * ; speaking once of * the blood of Gk>d \ in 
evident allusion to ieta 20 :28; the epistle to Diognetus takes up the Pauline words and 
calls him the * architect and world-builder by whom [ God 1 created the heavens * , and 
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Dames him Ood (cbap. yU) : Hennas speaks of him as 'the holy preSzlstent Spfrftk that 
created ererj creature ', which style of expression Is followed by Justin, who calls him 
Gk>d, as also all the later flrreat writers. In the second epistto of Clement ( 130-160, Har- 
naok),weread: ' Brethren, it is flttinff that you should think of Jesus Christ as of God 
~ as the Judge of the living and the dead«* And Ignatius describes him as * begotten 
and unbegotten, passible and impassible, • . . who was before the eternities with tiie 
Father.' " 

These testimonies only give evldenoe that the Church F&thers saw in Scripture 
divine honor ascribed to Christ. Iliey were but the precursors of a host of later inter- 
preiers. In a luU of the awful massacre of Armenian Christians at Sassouan, one of 
the Kurdish savages was heard to ask : ** Who was that ' Lord Jesus ' that they were 
oallingto?" In their death agonies, the Christians, like Stephen of old, called upon 
the name of the Lord. Robert Browning quoted, in a letter to a lady in her last iUneas, 
the words of Charles Lamb, when ^* in a gay fancy with some friends as to how he and 
they would feel if the greatest of the dead were to appear suddenly in flesh and blood 
once more— on the first suggestion, * And if Christ entered this room?' changed his 
tone at once and stuttered out as his manner was when moved : * You see— if Shake- 
spere entered, we should all rise ; if He appeared, we must kneeL' " On prayer to 
Jesus, see Liddon, Bampton Lectures, note F ; Bernard, in Hastings' Bib. Diet., 4:44; 
Zahn, Sldzzen aus dem Leben dor alten Kirche, 9, 288. 

(/) His name is associated with that of €k>d upon a footing of equality. 

We do not here allude to 1 John 5 : 7 ( the three heavenly witnesses ), for 
the latter part of this verse is nnqnestionably spnrions ; but to the formula 
of baptism, to the apostolic benedictions, and to those passages in -which 
eternal life is said to be dependent equally upon Christ and upon Qod, or 
in which spiritual gifts are attributed to Christ equally with the Father. 

TheformiJdaofhapUBm: lbt.28:19--''baptiii]if thniiitoUidiiaMof tktFatharaadof a«Soa tad «f 
the I0I7 Spirit" ; ef. iflt* S : 88 — "be baptised 6TV7 om of 7011m tko naaui of JenuOkrist" ; Roo. 6 : 3— "taptad 
into Christ Jfliu." ** In the common baptismal formula the Son and the Spirit are coordi- 
nated with the Father, and cU ovoiia has religious signifloance.*' It would be both 
absurd and profane to speak of baptizing into the name of the Father and of Moses. 

The apogtoiic henediUUms : 1 Cor. 1 : 8— "QnM to 70a a&d peiM tnm God ou- Ikthsr ud the Lord Jmu 
Christ"; 2 Cor. 18: 14 —"The gnoeof the lord Jesos Christ, and the Ion of God, aad the eoBnoaioa of the E0I7 
8^t, be with 70a all." ** In the benedictions grace is something divine, and Christ has 
power to impart it. But why do we find ' God,' instead of simply ' the Fath«r,' as in the bap- 
tismal formula? Beoaiise it is only the Father who does not become man or have a 
historical existence. Blsewhere he is specially called ' God the Father,* to disUngoish him 
from God the Son and God the Holy Spirit (GaLi: 8; Iph. 8:14; 6:23)." 

Other panoQes : John 5 : 88 — "that all Da7 honor the Bon, eren as the7 honor the Father" ; John 14 : 1 
— " belioTe in God, bdien also in me" — double imperative ( so Westcott, Bible Com., in loco ) ; 
17:8— "this is lift eternal, that the7ihoald know thee the onl7tnie God, and him whom tton didst and, eronteBs 
Christ" ; Kai 11 :27— "no one knowoth the Son, saTe the Father; neither doth aa7 know the Father, sate the Sen, and 
hetowhomsoeTertheSonwillethtonTBalhim"; 1 Cor. 12 : 4-4— "the nme Spirit.... the same Lord [Christ].... 
the Bimo God "[ the Father] bestow spiritual gifts, e. 0., faith : Rom. 10 : 17— " belief eoiMth of hear- 
ing, and hearing b7 the word of Christ"; i)eace: 0oL8:16— "letthepeaeeofChristnileinToorhesrtsL'* SThem. 
8:16,17— "now onr Lord Jens Christ himseltud God oor Father .... oomfort joor hearts "—two names 
with a verb in the singular intimate the oneness of the Father and the Son ( LilUe ). ^ 
5:6— "kingdom of Christ and God"; CoL8:l— "Christ . . . . seated on the right head of God "- participa- 
tion in the sovereignty of the universe, —the Eastern divan held not only the monaitsh 
buthlBSOn;leT. 20: 6 — "priests of God and of Christ"; 22:3 — "thethronoof God and of the Lamb"; 16- 
" the root and the ofspring of Barid "— both the Lord of David and his son. Hackett : *' As the 
dying Savior said to the Father, ' Into ih7 hands I oommend mj spirit* ( Lake 23 : 46 ), so the dying 
Stephen said to the Savior, • reo^ito m7 i^t '( lots 7: 59 )." 

{g) Equality with God is expressly claimed* 

Here we may refer to JeeuB^ testimony to himself, already treated of 
among the proofs of the supernatural character of the Scripture teaching 
( see pages 189, 190 ). Equality with God is not only claimed for himself by 
Jesusy but it is claimed for him by his apostles. 
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J«lui5:tt— ''odlad eod his o¥n Faihir, makiiig Unnlf ifOAl witi^ 
§r God, oouitad not tka beingonaa aqulitj vith Ood a tliiaf to be gmped" — oounted not hia equality 
with God a thlnflr to beforoibly retained. Christ made and left upon his oontempora- 
liefl the ImpreBsion that he claimed to he Gk)d. The New Testament has left, upon the 
great mass of those who have read it, the impression that Jesus Christ claims to be God. 
If he is not God, ho is a deceiver or is self-deceived, and, in either case, ChristAis^sinon 
DeiM, non homia. See NicoU, Life of Jesus Christ, 187. 

( h) Further proof of Christ's deii^ m&j be found in the application to 
him of the phrases: ' Son of GK>d»' 'Image of Gk>d' ; in the declarations 
of his oneness with God ; in the attribution to him of the fulness of the 
Godhead. 

latlS:e8,64— "Ia4}nntlM6b7tk8 UTing flod, thftt thm taU u vMlMr tluni art the Ghri8t» the Son of God. 
Smu mik onto bin* Thoa haat nid"~lt is for this testimony that Christ dies. OoL 1:15— ''the 
inagf of the isTiaibie CM" ; leb. i : 8— "the eftilgonee of hia [ the father's] glory, and the nry image of 
hia rabBtaaoe **; John 10 : 80 — *a and the father are ODfl " ; li : 9 — '' he that hath aeea me hath leea the Ikther *' ; 17 : 11^ 
B—"thatthff7 may be one, erenaaveare" — ey, not «t«; unum, not unus; one substance, not 
one person. ** Unum is antidote to the Arian, eumua to the Sabellian heresy." OoL 8 : 9 
— *'iahim dvelleth aU the ftUtteia of the Oodhead bodily"; (^.1:19— "for it vaa the pleanre of the ItUher 
that in him ahodd aU the fiilneaa dwell;" or (marg.) "for the whole fUnesa of God was pleased to dweU in him." 
John 16 : 15— "aU things whatsoerer the rather hath are mine"; 17:10 — "aU things that an mine are thine, and 
tUnearemina." 

Meyer on John 10: 80-" I and the Father are one" — ** Here the Arian understanding of a mere 
ethical harmony as taught in the words 'are one ' is unsatisfactory, because irrelevant to 
the ezerdse of power. Oneness of essence, though not oontained in the words them- 
selves, is, by the necessities of the argument, presupposed in them." Dalman, The 
Words of Jesus : *' Nowhere do we find that Jesus called himself the Son of Ood in such 
a aense as to suggest a merely religious and ethical relation to God— a relation which 
others also possessed and which they were capable of attaining or were destined to 
acquire." We may add that while in the lower aense there are many 'sons of God,* there 
is but one ' eoly begotten Son.' 

(i) These proofs of Christ's deity f lom the New TestameDt are oorrobo- 
xated by Christian experience. 

Christian ezperienoe recognizes Christ as an absolutely perfect Savior, 
perfectly revealing the Godhead and worthy of unlimited worship and 
adoration ; that is, it practically recognizes him as Deity. But Christian 
experience also recognizes that through Christ it has introduction and 
reconciliation to God as one distinct from Jesus Christ, as one who was 
alienated from the soul by its sin, but who is now reconciled through 
Jesus's death. In other words, while recognizing Jesus as God, we are 
also compelled to recognize a distinction between the Father and the Son 
through whom we come to the Father. 

Although this experience cannot be regarded as an independent witness 
to Jesus' claims, since it only tests the truth already made known in the 
Bible, still the irresistible impulse of every person whom Christ has saved 
to lift his Redeemer to the highest place, and bow before him in the lowliest 
worship, is strong evidence that only that interpretation of Scripture can 
be true which recognizes Christ's absolute Godhead. It is the church's 
consciousness of her Lord's divinity, indeed, and not mere speculation 
upon the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that has compelled the 
formulation of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. 

In the letter of Pliny to Trajan, it is said of the early Christians '* quod essent soliti 
carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere invicem.'* The prayers and hymns of the church 
show what the church has believed Scripture to teach. Dwight Moody is said to have 
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reoelTed hli flnt oonyiotlon of the truth of the gospel from heaztaiff the oonoludlnc 
words of a prayer, ** For Christ's sake, Amen," when awakened from phjBiaal slumber 
In T>r. Klrk*s ohuroh, Boston. These words, whererer uttered, imply man*s depeodenoe 
and Christ's deity. See New Bnglonder, 1878:4381 In IpL 4:38, the Beyised Version sub- 
stitutes " ui Ohiiit " for ** for Christ's sake." The exact phrase ** for Christ's sake" ia not 
found in the N. T. in connection with prsyer, although the O. T. phrase " fv vy bum'i 
nkt"(Pfe.»:il)paSBeslntotheN.T. phrase "is tha bmm rfJans" (Phil 8:10); c/. Pfe. 78:15- 
** naaikaU |nj for kirn eontiniuaiy" - the words of the hymn: **For him shall endless prayer 
be made, And endless blessings orown his head." All this is proof that the idea of 
prayer for Christ's sake is in Scripture, though the phrase is abs^it. 

A caricature scratched on the wall of the Palatine palace in Borne, and dating back 
to the third century, represents a human figure with an ass's head, hanging upon a 
cross, while a man stands before it in the attitude of worship. Under the effigy ia this 
ill-spelled inscription : '* Alezameoos adores his Ood." 

Thisappeel to the testimony of Christian consciousness was first made by Sobleier- 
maoher. William B. Gladstone :«* All I write, and aU I think, and aU I hope. Is baaed 
upon the divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our poor, way ward race." S. G. 
Bobinson : *' When you preach salvation by fUthin Christ, you preach the Trinity." 
W. G. T. Shedd : ^ The construction of the doctrine of the Trinity started, notfrom the 
consideration of the three persons, but from belief in the deity of one of tbem." On 
the worship of Christ in the authorised services of the Anglican church, see Stanleyf 
Church and State, 833-385; Uddon, Divinity of our Lord, 514. 

In oontemplatmg passages apparent! j inoonsistient wiih those now dted, 
in that they impute to Christ weakness and ignorance, limitation and sab- 
jection, we are to remember, first, that our Lord was truly man, as well as 
truly Qod, and that this ignorance and weakness may be predicated of him 
as the God-man in whom deity and humanity are united ; secondly, that 
the divine nature itself was in some way limited and humbled during our 
Savior's earthly life, and that these passages may describe him as he was 
in his estate of humiliaticm, rather than in his original and present glory ; 
and, thirdly, that there is an order of office and operation which is consist- 
ent with essential oneness and equality, but which permits the Father to be 
spoken of as first and the Son as second. These statements will be further 
elucidated in the treatment of the present doctrine and in subsequent 
examination of the doctrine of the Person of Christ 

There are certain things of which Christ was ignorant : Ink t8:n— "rf tktt dij or ttii 
kMv kBovfth no OM^ not trtn tko ug«h in htnm, luitto tk« 8on» but tk« hthtr." He was subject to 
physicalfatigue: Johai:6~«Jflmtk«ifin^b6i]«v«MiedvitkUijoaxiqr,Mt1kub^ There 

was a limitation connected with Christ's taking of human flesh : AiL 2 : 7 — " o^tiad Uvalt 
Ukij^thtfivmofaaamiittbei^nidain tht likcoMi of an"; John 14:28 — "tha Fttkv ii p«tfw tkaa L" 
T^ere is a subjection, as respects order of office and operation, which is yet consistent 
with equality of essence and oneness with God; 1 (iar.l5:» — "tlua ihaU tht Son ate UiMlf 
lM8n4MUdtoymUiitdidnl^aUtUngiiiatohi]n,tbtOodBa7beaUinaU.'' This must be interpreted 
consistently with Joto 17 : 6 - '^gliriiy thdn iM vilk tUni own idf vith tht gkij vldA I k^ 
thivoridwi^" and with FUL 8.: 6^ where this glory Is described as being '^thtfaarfM" and 
"aquUtj with God.'* 

Even in his humiliation, Christ was the Essential Truth, and ignorance in him never 
involved error or false teaching. Ignorance on his part might make his teaching at 
times incomplete, ~ it never in the smallest particular made his teaching false. Tet 
here we must distinguish between what he intended to teach and what was merely 
iTiddenUa to his teaching. When he said : Moeee " vrote of no "(John 6 : 46 ) and "DtTid in tho 
Sprit oallod bin Lord" (Ibi 22:43), if his purpose was to teach the authorship of the Pentar 
touch and of the 110th Psalm, we should regard his words as abeolutely authoritative. 
But it is possible that he intended only to locate the passages referred to, and if so, his 
words cannot be used to exclude critical conclusions as to their authorship. Adamson, 
The Mind in Christ, 130— «* If he spoke of Moses or David, it was only to identify the 
passage. The authority of the earlier dispensation did not rest upon its record being due 
to Moses, nor did the appropriateness of the Psalm lie in its being uttered by David. 
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There is no evideaoe that the qaeatlon of aatbonihlp ever oame before him." Adam- 
son rather more preoarionaly suggests that ** there may have been a lapse of memory 
in Jesus' mention of ^Ztohaijali, m cf BuMUak* (lit 88:85), since this was a matter of no 
spiritual import.'* 

For assertlODS of Jesus' knowledge, see John 2 :24k 25— "he knew an ba ... he iiMdsd nol 
thai iny one ihoaM betr iritaew wmwrnhig Min ; far he tiawtf kiMw what wm in ain ; " 6 ; 64 ~ " Jaws knev frooi 
thabe^miiiigvhott^irarafhatlMli0TediMt»aiilvhoiiiraitiMtihoQ^ ngid- 

fjiagbyvhiaaaiiiMrofdMthheihoiilddie"; 81:19— "lovlhiihe^peke.iigfij^riogby vhi^ naniiflr of death he 
[ Peter ] ihoald glonff Qed"; 13 :l—'*k]iovi]« Oat his hoar irai eome that he ahonU depart"; Mai 25:81^ 
"when the Sob efoaa ihaU eome in his 0ar7,aad aU the angels vith hini, then shall he sit on the thnu of his 
glfliy " — he knew that he was to act as final Judge of the human race. Other Instanoes 
are mentioned by Adamaon, The Mhid in Christ* 24-49: 1. Jesus' knowledge of Peter 
(Johnl:48);2. his finding PhUip (1:43); 8. his recognition of Nathanael (1:47-50); 4. of 
the woman of Samaria (4:17-19^39) ; S. miraculous draughts of fishes (InkeSiM; John 
81 : 6); ft. death of Laarus (John 11 : 14) ; 7. the ass's oolt (Hat. 81 : 2); 8. of the upper room 
(Hark 14:15); 9. of Peter's denial (Hal 23:34); la of the manner of his own death (John 
12:33; 18:32); 11. of the manner of Peter's death (John 21 : 19 ) ; 12. of the fUl of Jerusalem 
(Hat. 24:2). 

On the other hand there are assertions and implications of Jesus' ignorance : he did 
not know the day of the end ( Hark 13 : 32 ), though even here he intimates his superiority 
to angels; 5:30-34 — "Who tooehed my gazments?" though even here power had gone forth 
from him to heal; Johnll:34 — "Vhare hare je laid him?" though here he Is about to raise 
Lazarus from the dead ; Hark U :13 — "seeinga 2g tree a&r df hsTiag leaTes, he oame^ if haply he adgfat 
Ind anything thenon"— he did not know that it had no fruit, yet he had power to curse it» 
With these evidences of the limitations of Jesus' knowledge, we must assent to the 
Judgment of Bacon, Oenesls of Gtenesls, 88 — " We must decline to stake the authority 
of Jesus on a question of literary criticism " ; and of Gtore, Incarnation, 195 — **That 
the use by our Lord of such a phrase as 'Hoses vnte of me' binds us to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch as a whole, I do not think we need to yield." See our section on 
The Person of Christ ; also Bush Bhees, Life of Jesus, 243, 244. Per contra, see S wayne. 
Our Lord's Knowledge as Man ; and Oooker. The New Bible, who very unwisely claims 
that belief in a Kenosis involves the surrender of Christ's authority and atonement. 

It is inconceivable that any mere crecAure should say, ** Ood is greater than I am," 
or should be spoken of as ultimately and in a mysterious way becomiog " subject to 
God.'« In his state of humiliation C^urist was subject to the Spirit ( lots 1 : 2 — " after tiiat he 
had given MRBaandment through the lofySiiixit"; 10: 38 — "God anointed him vith the Holy S^izit . ... for God 
VBs iHth him '';IeK 9: 14 — "OroDc^ the eternal %drit offered himself vithont blemish nnto God" but in his 
state of exaltation Christ is Lord of the Spirit (tcvfUov nvtvfiarot—i Cor. 8 : 18— Meyer), 
giving the Spirit and working through the Spirit. leb. 2 : 7, marg.— "Than madest him for a little 
while lower than the angels." On the whole subject, see Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, ;962, 851; Tho- 
masius, C!hristl Person und Work, 1:61-64; liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 127, 207, 468; 
per contra, see Examination of Llddon, 268, 294; Professors of Andover Seminary* 
Divinity of Christ 

0. The Holy Spirit is recognized as God. 

(a) He is spoken of as God ;(b) the attributes of God are ascribed to 
him, sach as life, tmth, love, holiness, etemily, omnipresence, omniscience, 
omnipotence ; ( c ) he does the works of God, sach as creation, regenera- 
tion, resorrection ; ( d ) he receives honor dne only to God ; ( e ) he is asso- 
ciated with God on a footing of equality, both in the formula of baptism 
and in the apostolic benedictions. 

(a) SpckenofOB Qod, i0tsS:3»4— "lie to the lolj Spirit ... . not Ued milo man, hut onto Ood"; 
10iir.3:16^"7esreatenideor6ed .... the8iiirttor6oddwelle&in7oa";6:19— "Toorfcodjisatempleofthe 

Mj Spixit"; 12:44 "seme Spirit ....ssmekid SBffle(M,who worketh sll things in aU" — "The 

divine Trinity is here indicated in an ascending climax, in such a way that we pass 
from the Spirit who hestows the gifts to the Lord [ Christ ] who is served by means of 
them, and finally to Ood, who as the absolute first cause and possessor of all Christian 
powers works the entire sum of aU dharismatlo gifts in all who are gifted " ( Meyer in 
ioeo). 
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(h) AUrOnUeaofGod. Ufe:B4n.8:8— "8iiiilrfli&" Truth : Ma 16:0 "^MlrftnA.'* Love: 
iMLtfiM-^lsTtitftkaSpiriL" HoUneas: Ipk 4:90— "tk« UI7 a|drit cf M.*' Eternity: Ub. •: 14- 
"thtetvntlSpiiit" OnmlpreBenoe: Pfe.l89:7 — "VUthv ihtll I go ftm tiiy 8|irit7" Omnlscfenoe: 
10gr.l2:ll— "iUthM»[includiiigfflft8 of healings and miraoles] viikilb te «m aid Oi nt 
Bplrtt, diTUiiv to «Mk MM MnnU7 tm M k« wiU." 

(e) TTorHs 0/ God. CreaUon : Qon. 1 :S;marg.—''4irit of MimlmoliiKvpn tho Cm of thovi^ 
Gaatlnff out of demons : lUilS:28~''BiUif IbjtkoSpiritofMoMkMtdaBflu" Oonvictlon of 
8in:Joh]il6:8~''ogiiTiflltkovi!ridinxoipaokoriiB." B«generatlon: MnS:8— ''kn of tho ^oit": OL 
S.S-^noowi^oftkoIolySidrit" Besurrectlon: B«& 8:11 —"giro lUb alio to jov iMrtd bodkottnml 
Ua Spiztt" ; 1 Ogr. 15 : 45— "Tho lait AdiB boouM a lif»«iTiar 9iriL" 

(d) Honordueto God. lOor. 8: 16 -"70 ana tonido of Qod .... tho Spirit of OoddvelM fax yvn'*— he 
who InhabitB the temple Is the object of worship there. See also the next Item. 

(e) AstoeiatedwUhGod. Formula of baptism: Kai 88:19 — "liaftiiiigtkoBi iatotho mm of tho 
ruhar and of tho 8on and of tho Holy Spirii" If the baptismal formula Is worship, then we have here 
worship paid to the Spirit. Apostolio benedictions: 2 Oor. 18:14 — ** Tho gnoo of tho Lord J«as 
(ihriit»aidtkol0Toof(HaalthooQn»iiioBofthoIolj8piritkbovilk jraaL^^ If the apostoUc benedlo- 
tlons are prayers, then we have here a prayer to the Spirit. 1 M 1 : 8 — "tekao^odgo of 
Qodtkofatkor . . . MaotUaatka of tko Spirit . . . qraUiivor^Uoodof JaouGhriat." 

On Hok 0:14, Kendrlok, Com. in loco. Interprets: "Offers himself by virtue of an 
eternal spirit which dwells within him and imparts to his sacrlflce a spiritual and an 
eternal effloaoy. The 'iplrit' here spoken of was not, then, the * Holy Spirit'; it was not 
his purely divine nature ; it was that blending of his divine nature with his human per- 
sonality whioh forms the mystery of his being, that 'iprit of hoUsooi ' by virtue of which 
he was declared ' tho Son of God iritk povor,' on account of his resurrection ftom the 
dead." Hovey adds a note to Kendrlck*s Commentary, in loco, as follows: "This 
adjective 'ottnal' naturally suggests that the word 'Spirit' refers to the higher and 
divine nature of Christ. His truly human nature, on Its spiritual side, was indeed 
eternal as to the future, but so also Is the spirit of every man. The unique and super- 
lative value of Christ's self-sacilflce seems to have been due to Hie impulse of the 
divine side of his nature.'* The phrase 'etanal qirit ' would then mean his divinity. To 
both these interpretations we prefer that which makes the passage refer to the Holy 
Spirit, and we cite hi support of this view Aeti 1 :8— "lu kad gimi oanMuidwoiii tknogk tho Mj 
41ritiiiitothoapoitbB";10:88— "QodaaoiitodhiBviththoIoIySpiriL" OnlOar.S:!^ Haaon, Faith of 
the Gospel, 63, remarks: ** The Spirit of Qod finds nothing even in God which baffles 
his scrutiny. His 'ooorah* is not a seeking for knowledge yet beyond him. . . . Nothing 
but God could search the depths of God." 

Aa spirit IB nothing lefls than the inmost principle of life, and the spirit 
of man is man himself, so the spirit of God must be Qod (see 1 Cor. 2 : 11 

— Meyer). ChriBtian experience^ moreover, expressed as it is in the 
prayers and hymns of the chnroh, furnishes an argument for the deity of 
the Holy Spirit similar to that for the deity of Jesus Christ When our 
eyes are opened to see Chriflt as a Savior, we are compelled to recognize 
the work in us of a divine Spirit who has taken of the things of Christ and 
has shown them to us ; and this divine Spirit we necessarily distinguish 
both from the Father and from the Son. Christian experience, however, 
is not an original and independent witness to the deii^ of the Holy Spirit : 
it simply shows what the church has held to be the natural and unforced 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and so confirms the Scripture argument 
already adduced. 

The Holy Spirit is God himself personally present in the believer. B. G. Robinson : 
"If 'Spirit of Gk)d* no more implies deity than does * angel of Gk>d,* why is not the 
Holy Spirit called simply the angel or messenger, of God ? " Walker, The Spirit and 
the Incarnation, 837— ** The Holy Spirit is God in his innermost behig or essence, 
the principle of life of both the Father and the Son ; that in which God, both as Father 
and Son, does everything, and in which he comes to tis and is in us increasingly 
through his manifestations. Through the working and indweUing of this Holy Spirit, 
God in his person of Son was fully incarnate in Christ.'* Gould, Am. Com. on 1 Oar. 8:11 

— • • rw vhe aMog nun knowoft tho thlDgo of a iMB, An tho ipirit of tho nao, vUoh Is la h^ 
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God nana kmelh, mn the Spiritof God"— ''The aoaloffy must not be pushed too far, as if the 
Spirit of God and God were oo&ctensiye terms, as the oorrespondlnff terms are, sub- 
stantially, in man. The point of the analogry Is evidently aaf-knowUdge, and in both 
cases the contrast Is between the spirit within and anythlngr outside.*' Andrew Mur- 
ray, Spirit of Christ, 140— '* We must not expect always to feel the power of the Spirit 
when it works. Scripture links power and weakness in a wonderful way, not as suo- 
oeedinir each other but asexlsting together. 'I mi with joa In -wmknm . . . nj preMhiag mi in 
pow * ( 1 Oor. 8 : S ) ; ' vlMii I an wmk thm am I itrang ' ( 2 Oar. 12 : 10 ). The power Is the power of God 
given to faith, and f&lth grows strong in the dark. ... He who would command nature 
must first and most absolutely obey her. . . . We want to get poasesslon of the Power, 
and use it. God wants the Power to get possession of us, and use us.*' 

This proof of the deii^ of the Holy Spirit is not inyaliditted by the limita- 
tians of hifl work under the Old Testament dispensation. John 7 : 89 — 
"for the Holy Spirit was not yet" — means simply that the Holy Spirit 
oonld not folM his peculiar office as Beyealer of Ohrist until the atoning 
work of Ohrist should be accomplished. 

John 7:89 is to be interpreted in the light of other Scriptures which assert the agency 
of the Holy Spirit under the old dispensation (Pi.Sl:ll— "tak* not tkj holy Spnik frooi im") 
and which describe his peculiar oflSce under the new dispensation (John 16:li 15— '^ht 
■hall taka vt i^an, and ihall dadan it v&to jm" ). Limitation in the manner of the Spirit's work 
in the O. T. involved a limitation in the extent and potoer of it also. Pentecost was the 
flowing forth of a tide of spiritual influence which had hitherto been dammed up. 
Henceforth the Holy Spirit was the Spirit of Jesus Christ, taking of the things of Christ 
and showing them, applying his flnished work to human hearts, and rendering the 
hitherto localized Savior omnipresent with his scattered followers to the end of time. 

Under the conditions of his humiliation, Christ was a servant. All authority in 
heaven and earth was given him only after his resurrection. Hence he could not send 
the Holy Spirit imtll he ascended. The mother can show oft her son only when he is 
fully grown. The Holy Spirit could reveal Christ only when there was a complete 
Christ to reveal. The Holy Spirit could fully sanctify, only after the example and 
motive of holiness were furnished in Christ's life and death. Archer Butler: **The 
divine Artist could not fitly descend to make the copy, before the original had been 
provided." 

AndyettheHolySpiritis''th6etanalSpfait" (]Mk9:li), and he not only existed, but also 
wrought, in Old Testament times. BPat 1:21 — "nea ipaka bm (M, bain; aorad bj tha Mj Spixtt" 
~ seems to fix the meaning of the phrase ** the Holy Spirit,** where it appears in the 
O.T. Before Christ ''tha My Spirit ma not yet" (John 7: 39), Just as before Edison electricity 
was not yet. There was Just as much electricity in the world before Bdison as there is 
now. Bdison has only taught us its existence and how to use it. Still we can say that, 
before Edison, electricity, as a means of lighting, warming and transporting people, had 
no existence. So until Pentecost, the Holy Spirit, as the revealer of Christ, "ma not yat' 
Augustine calls Pentecost the dies na4xai8^ or birthday, of the Holy Spirit ; and for the 
same reason that we call the day when Mary brought forth her firstborn son the birthday 
of Jesus Christ, though before Abraham was bom, Christ was. The Holy Spirit had been 
engaged in the creation, and had inspired the prophets, but offlddUy, as Mediator 
between men and Christ, " the My Spirit ma not yai" He could not show the things of Christ 
until the things of Christ were ready to be shown. See'Oordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 
10-25; Prof. J. S. Gubelmann, Person and Work of the Holy Spirit in O. T. Times. 
For proofs of the deity of tbe Holy Spirit, see Walker, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; 
Hare, Mission of the Comforter ; Parker, The Paraclete ; Cardinal Manning, Temporal 
Mission of the Holy G host ; Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 341-850. Further referenoes 
will be given in connection with the proof of the Holy Spirit^s personality. 

2. InHnuUUms of the Old Testament 

The passages which seem to show that even in the Old Testament there 
are three who are implicitly recognized as God may be classed under four 
heads: 

A, Passages which seem to teach plurality of some sort in the Gk)dhead* 
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(a) The plural noiin D'TlS|(t is employed, and that wiih a phual verb — a 
use remarkable, when we consider that the mngnlar ^K was also in exist- 
ence; (b) God uses plnral pronouns in speaking of himself ; (c) Jehovah 
distinguishes himself from Jehovah ; (d) a Son is ascribed to Jehovah ; 
( e) the Spirit of Qod is distingnished from God ; (/) there are a three- 
fold ascription and a threefold benediction. 

(a) G«a »: 19 ---"OodflHiisdC plural ]]M to vutefroBBjflOflr'i ham **; 86:7— "taDlftmaailB; 
aidoiMttepiaMll-Beth-^; becraMa«r»(M«8im«ded[plurallatelJ&" (b)fl«.l:» 
■uiBoarinig^afkaronrllkeiMn" ; 8 :8— «B<kcU,tht nnitliNeMMmflfat*'; 11:7— "(h^Mug* 
dovB,aida«r»MBliimltk«ir]iiiKiiaKt"; I&6:8— '«¥kBihaUlMiiai^ (e) G«i.lf :M 

^ '• An J«honk niaad 190B SodoB ud vpn Goiumk Wwlim aal In 
'^ vffl kftTV B0n7 vpn tk« kMM flf Jndak, aal vffl AT» tk» by Jdwnk, tkiff Qed'^ e^^ 
gnatvBtolkimtolndMn7onheItfdiBUiitd»7'*— thouffh EUioott here decides adversely to tlie 
Trinitarian reference, (d) Pi 8 : 7 - "Ihot ut aj n ; (UfdaykaTtlbgvHiaaM**; hoT.aO:4— 
•«Who halk «itabM«d an thtflndioftkaeartli? Vhaiiihiiwan^iBdvhiaiskisin'iwan^ifttoakarawt?" 
(e)a«n.l:l lada^ marr. — "God orwAed . . . . tko Spirii of God irai lin»dii« " ; Pfe.88:6— <*Bjttovviflr 
JihonkvinthohoaTWiBido, And all tholMit of IkMBbytholiMtkC spirit ] of kit wolh'*; 11.48:16— "tto 
lordJohonkhalkintBa^aBdUfa^" ; 88:7,10— "lorlofkiBdaMBes of Jihonk . . . . griorod kit knty l^iriL" 
(/)Ii6:8-thetrl8afirion: '•Eol7,hol7,hol7";Im6:U-aB— "JihonkbloaitK«^lniVttM: litefik 
ittlu Ui Cm to ^Uw vpoB tkot^ aad bogiMiim uto tiM: Johonkliikvp to 

It has been suggested that as Baal was worshiped in different places and under differ- 
ent names, as Baal-Berith, Baal-hanan, Baal-peor, Baal-aeebub, and his priests oouid 
call upon any one of these as posseasing certain personified attributes of Baal, while 
yet the whole was called by the plural term 'Baalim,' andEIiJah could say: **CW1 ye 
upon your Gods," so * Elohim' may be the collective designation of the God who was 
worshiped in dilferent localities; see Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, 22B. But this ignores the fiiot that Baal is always addressed in the aingrular, never 
in the plural, while the plural * Elohim * is the term commonly used in addresses to God. 
This seems to show that *• Baalim ' is a collective term, while * Blohtm * is not. So when 
Bwald, Lehre von Gott, 2 : 888, distinguishes five names of God, corresponding to five 
erreat periods of the history of Israel, viz,, the "Almighty ** of the Patriardis, the 
"Jehovah " of the Oovenant, the " God of Hosts '» of the Monarchy, the " Holy One " 
of the Deuteronomist and the later prophetic age, and the " Our Lord '* of Judaism, he 
ignores the fact that these designations are none of them confined to the times to whidi 
they are attributed, though they may have been predominantly used in those times. 

The fact that D^if7M is sometimes nsed in a narrower sense, as applicable 
to the Son ( Ps. 45 : 6 ; c/. Heb. 1:8), need not prevent na from believing 
that the term was originally chosen as containing an allnsion to a certain 
plurality in the divine nature. Nor is it sufficient to call this plural a 
simple pluralis maJeatcOicua; since it is easier to derive this common 
figure from divine usage than to derive the divine usage from this common 
figure — especially when we consider the constant tendency of laiaelto 
polytheism. 

Pi 46:6; c/.IoKi:8--''Qf tkoSoahoiiith, Tkytkrano, OGod, iofbroTwiadoTW." Here it is God who 
calls Christ " God " or " Bohia." The term Elohim has here acquired the significance of a 
singular. It was once thought that the royal style of speech was a custom of a later 
date than the time of Moses. Pharaoh does not use it. In Gon. 41 : 41-44, he says : " I kan 
Mt fheo OToraU tho land of Igypt . . . I aai FliaiMh.*' But later investigatioiis seem to prove that 
the plural for God was used by the Ganaanites before the Hebrew occupation. The 
one Pharaoh is called 'my gods* or ^my god,' indifferently. The word 'master' is 
usually found in the plural in the O. T. ( c/. Goo. 84 : 9, 51 ; 89 : 19 ; 40 : 1 ). The plural gives 
utterance to the sense of awe. It siffnifles ma^tude or completeness. (See The Bible 
Student, Aug. 1900 : 67.) 

This ancient Hebrew application of the plural to Gk)d is often explained as a mere 
plural of dignity, «- one who combines in himself many reasons for adoration ( D^ri^K^ 
from D.Sm to fear, to adore). Oehler, O. T. Theology, 1 : 128-180, calls it a '' quantitative 
plni«]«" signifying unlimited greatness. The Hebrews had many plural formsi where 
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we should use the sioffular, aa 'heayens' instead of 'heaven,' * waters' Instead of 
* water.' We too speak of * news,' * wages,' and say * you * Instead of * thou ' ; see F. W. 
Robertson, on Genesis, 12. But the Church Eathers, such as Barnabas, Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, Theophilus, Epiphanius, and Theodoret, saw in this plural an allusion to the 
Trinity, and we are inclined to follow them. When finite things were pluralized to 
express man's reverence, it would be far more natural to pluralize the name of God« 
And Gk>d's purpose in securing this pluraUzation may have been more far-reaching 
and intelligent than man's. The Holy Spirit who presided over the development of 
revelation may well have directed the use of the plural in general, and even the adop- 
tion of the plural name Elohim in particular, with a view to the future unfolding of 
truth with regard to the Trinity. 

We therefore dissent from the view of Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 8SSB, 830— ** The 
Hebrew reUgion, even much later than the time of Moses, as it existed in the popular 
mind, was, according to the prophetic writings, far removed from a real monotheism, 
and consisted in the wavering acceptance of the preeminence of a tribal God, with a 
strong inclination towards a general polytheism. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that anything approaching the philosophical monotheism of modem theology could 
have been elaborated or even entertained by primitive man. . . . ' Ami shilt Ut* no other 
gods befon mo ' ( Ix. 20 : 8 ), the first precept of Hebrew monotheism, was not understood at 
first as a denial of the hereditary polytheistic fidth, but merely as an exclusive claim 
to worship and obedience." B. G. Robinson says, in a similar strain, that *' we can 
explain the idolatrous tendendee of the Jews only on the supposition that they had 
lurking notions that their God was a merely national god. Moses seems to have imder- 
stood the doctrine of the divine unity, but the Jews did not." 

To the views of both Hill and Uoblnson we reply that the primitive intuition of God 
is not that of many, but that of One. Paul tells us that polytheism is a later and retro- 
gressive stage of development, due to man's sin ( Rom. i : 19-25 ). We prefer the statement 
of McLaren : **• The plural Elohim is not a survival from a polytheistic stage, but 
expresses the divine nature in the manif oldness of its fulnesses and perfections, rather 
than in the abstract unity of its being "—and, we may add, expresses the divine nature 
in its esMutial fulness, as a complex of personalities. See Oonant* Gesenius' Hebrew 
Grammar, 196; Green, Hebrew Grammar, 806; Girdlestone^ O. T. Synonyms, 88, 68; 
Alexander on Psalm U:7; 20:1; 58:lt 

B. Passages relating to the Angel of Jehovah. 

(a) The angel of Jehovah identifies himself with Jehovah ; (&) he is 
identified with Jehovah by others; (c) he aocepts worship dne only to 
God. Though the phrase < angel of Jehovah ' is sometimes used in the 
later Soriptnres to denote a merely human messenger or created angel, it 
seems in the Old Testament, with hardly more than a single exception, to 
designate the pre-incarnate Logos, whose manifestations in angelio or 
human form foreshadowed his final coming in the fiesh. 

(a) fl«B. S: 11, 16— ''the aagd of JibinkaiJledmitp kin [Abraham, when about to sacrifice Isaacl 

BjuTHlfbAToI firani,authJahonk"; 81:11,13— "the aagd of God add ii]iton«L Jacob] .... lamth* 

God of Bett-eL" (b) 6«o.l6:9,i3— "aagelof Johonk add onto her ... . ladihe eiDedtheiiimeof J^TOkthat 

ipakeiuitolier,lhotertaGodUietHetk";48:lSki6— "theGod who hath bd ne the aagelvho hath redeemed 

Be." (e) lx.8:2;4,5— "theaBgelofJehonheppeirediiiitohim .... GedeiOled onto him oat of themiditofthe 

biuh potoffthyduMftwi off thy ftet"; Jndgee 18:21^— "angel of JehoTaheieeDded. . . . laaoahaadhia 

vlft . . . . ftll on their fuel .... laaoahsaid .... Ve shall rarely die, beoanaeve have seen God." 

The " aagel of the lord "appears to be a human messenger in laggal 1 : 13 — " laggai. Jehovah'i nei- 
aenger" ; a created angel in Kai 1 :20 — "an angel cfthe lord [called Oabriell appeared onto" Joseph ; 
inietB8:86— "aaangelof the Lord ^pake unto Philip"; and in 18:7— "an angel of the Itfd stood by him ** 
( Peter ). But commonly, in the O. T.« the " angel of Jehovah " isa theophany, a self-manifest- 
ation of Ood. The only distinction is that between Jehovah in himself and Jehovah 
In manifestation. The appearances of "the angel of Jehorah" seem to be preliminary mani- 
festations of the divine Logos, aB in Gen. 18: 2; 18— "three men stood orar against him [Abraham] 
... And Jehovah said unto ibiaham"; Dan. 3: 25, 28— "the a^eet of the frwth is like a son of the gods. .. . Blessed be 
fheGed . . . . vho hath sent his angeL" The N. T. "angel of the lord" does not permit, the O. T. "angel 
oftheltfd" requires, wor8hip(BiiT.22:8,9—"Seethoadoitnot";e/.lx.8:5-"patoffthy8hoes"). As 
supporting this interpretation, see Hengstenberg, Christology, 1 : 107-128 ; J. Pye Smith, 
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Boriptiire Testimony to the Meoiiah. Ab opposJnir it, see Hofmaon, SohriftbewQiB, 1 : 
8S9, 878 : Kurts, History of Old OoTeoant, 1 : 18L On the whole sahjeot, see Bill. Sac^ 
1879 : 606-61S. 

0. DesoriptionB of the divine Wifidom and Woid. 

(a) Wisdom is represented as distinct from Qod, and as eternally exist- 
ing with Gk>d ; (6) the Word of Qod is distinguished from Qod, as exeon- 
tor of his will from everlasting. 

(a) Pnr.S:! — "]MliiiotvlriM«7?** Cr.IaiU:tt— "vlriMbJutiftad^fbriNriB**; Iflki7:S — 

udapoitbi"; PwT.8;a^«m-"JA<iwkpoTOiiM>ln thebtgiBBi^flf Ui«ft7,BdBn hiimrinaf «U. ... I 
iraib7U]a,MaBut«rv«kBU: AadliraidttljkkdiUKki . . . ABdayddigktiraivithtk* wmdwrn*"; t^.i: 
19-"J«honkb7vlriMlMioMtht«rth,''andI«b.l:8--"Ui8«....fknN«k vhfli . . . . k« niia «• 
vorUi.'* (b) PllO7:80~«Ii MBdfUi hit voii aid UMktkMB"; 119:89— •'F^ffw.OJAvid^l^wi 
Mtttodinkwm"; 147:15-18— "InMiHk est UsMMMBteiBl. . . . InMiUkOTthiivari." 

In the Apocryphal book entitled Wisdom, 7 : M, 28, wisdom is deserfbed as **ttae 
brightness of the eternal lls'ht,** **the unspotted mirror of Ood*s majesty,'* and** the 
Imafire of his goodness '*— reminding us of lab^ 1 : 8— ''tht ifUg«ee flfkk gkiy, aal Ihe T«7 iMgt i^ 
Ui nbiluMi.'* In Wisdom, : 0, 10« wisdom Is represented as being present with God when 
he made the world, and the author of the book prays that wisdom may be sent to him 
out of God's holy heavens and from the throne of his glory. In 1 Esdras 4 : 85-38. Truth 
in a similar way Is spoken of as personal : " Great Is the Truth and stronger than all 
things. All the earth oalleth upon the Truth, and the heaven blessethlt; all works 
shake and tremble at It, and with It Is no unrighteous thing. As for the Truth, It 
endureth and Is always strong ; It llveth and oonquereth f orevermore.'* 

It mnst be acknowledged that in none of these descriptions is the idea of 
personality clearly developed. Still less is it tnie that John the apostle 
derived his doctrine of the Logos from the interpretations of these descrq)- 
tions in Philo JadsBUS. John's doctrine (John 1 : 1-18 ) is radically di£[iar- 
ent from the Alexandrian Logos-idea of Philo. This last is a Platonizing 
speculation upon the mediating principle between Qod and the world. 
Philo seems at times to verge towards a recognition of personality in the 
Logos, though his monotheistic scruples lead him at other times to take 
back what he has given, and to describe the Logos either as the thought of 
God or as its expression in the world. But John is the first to present 
to us a consistent view of this personality, to identify the Logos with the 
Messiah, and to distinguish the Word from the Spirit of CKkL 

Domer, In his History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 1 : 18-45, and In his 
System of Doctrine, 1 : 848, 849, gives the best account of Phllo*s doctrine of the Logos. 
He says that Philo calls the Logos apx«yY<^o«« ipx^'P^* Scvrtpoc d«tf«. Whether this Is 
anything more than personification is doubtful, for Philo also calls the Logos the k^^mm 
roirr^. Certainly, so far as he makes the Logos a distinct personality, he makes him 
also a subordinate being. It is charged that the doctrine of the Trinity owes its origin 
to the Platonic philosophy In its Alexandrian union with Jewish theology. But Pla- 
tonism had no Trinity. The truth Is that by the doctrine of the Trinity Christianity 
secured itself against false heathen ideas of God's multiplicity and immanence, as 
well as sgalnst false Jewish ideas of God's unity and transcendence. It owes nothing 
to foreign sources. 

We need not assign to John's gospel a later origin, in order to acoount for its doctrine 
of the Logos, any more than we need to assign a later origin to the Synoptics in order to 
aoooimt for their doctrine of a suffering Messiah. Both doctrines were equally 
unknown to Philo. Phllo's Logos does not and cannot become man. So aajs Domer. 
Westoott, in Bible Commentary on John, Introd., xv^xvill, and on J«hni : 1 — ** The theo- 
logical use of the term [in John's gospel] appears to be derived directly from the 
Palestinian Memra, and not from the Alexandrian Looos." Instead of Phllo's doctrine 
being a stepping-stone from Judaism to Christianity, It was a stumbllng-«tone. It had 
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no dootrlDe of the Messiah or of the atonement. Bennett and Adeny, Bib. Introd., 8i0 
— *^ The difference between Philo and John may be stated thus : Phllo's Logos is Beason, 
while John's is Word ; Ptiilo's is ImperBonal, while John's is personal ; Philo's Is not 
Incarnate, while John's is Incarnate; Philo's is not the Messiah, while John's is the 
Messiah." 

Philo lived from B. G 10 or 20 to certainly A. D. 40, when he went at the head of a 
Jewish embassy to Bome, to persuade the Emperor to abstain from claiming divine 
honor from the Jews. In his De Opifloe Mundl he says : '* The Word is nothing else but 
the intelligible world." He calls the Word the " ohainband/' " pUot," '< steersman," of 
all things. Gore, Incarnation, 60— ** Logos in Philo must be translated ^Beason.' 
But in the Targums, or early Jewish paraphrases of the O. T., the * Word * of Jehovah 
(JTemro, Devra) is constantly spoken of as the eflEiclent instrument of the divine 
action, in cases where the O. T. speaks of Jehovah himself. * The Word of Gkxi * had 
oome to be used personally, as almost equivalent to Gk)d manifteting himself, or God 
in action." Geoige H. GUbert, in Biblical World, Jan. 1899:44— ''John's use of the 
term Logos was suggested by Greek philosophy, while at the same time the content of 
the word is Jewish." 

Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 174-206— '* The Stoics invested the Logos with personality* 
They were Monists and they made K6yat and vkii the active and the passive forms of the 
one principle. Some made God a mode of matter —nottira naturata ; others made mat- 
ter a mode of God— nottiranaturans — the world a self-evolution of God. The Platonic 
forms, as manifold expressions of a single A6709, were expressed by a singular term. 
Logos, rather than the Logoi, of God. From this Logos proceed all forms of mind or 
reason. 80 held Philo : ' The mind is an offshoot from the divine and happy soul ( of 
God), an oflbhoot not separated ftom him, for nothing divine is cut off and disjoined, 
but only extended.' Philo's Logos is not only form but force — God's creative energy — 
the eldest-bom of the * lam,' which robes itself with the world as with a vesture, the 
high pilest's robe, embroidered with all the forces of the seen and imseen worlds." 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 63 — "Philo carries the transcendence of Gk)d to its 
logical conclusions. The Jewish doctrine of angels is expanded in his doctrine of the 
Logos. The Alexandrian philosophers afterwards represented Christianity as a spirit- 
ualised Juiaism. But a philosophical ssrstem dominated by the idea of the divine tran- 
scendence never could have furnished a motive for missionary labors like those of Paul. 
Philo's belief in transcendence abated his redemptive hopes. But, conversely, the 
redemptive hopes of orthodox Judaism saved it from some of the errors of exclusive 
transcendence." See a quotation from Siegfried, in Sohttrer's History of the Jewish 
People, article on Philo : '' Philo's doctrine grew out of God's distinction and distance 
from the world. It was dualisUc. Henoe the need of mediating principles, some 
being less than God and more than creature. The cosmloal significance of Christ 
bridged the gulf between Christianity and contemporary Greek thought. Christian- 
ity stands for a God who is revealed. But a Logofr-dootrine like that of Philo may 
reveal less than it conceals. Instead of God incarnate for our salvation, we may 
have merely a mediating principle between Gk>d and the world, as in Arlanism." 

The preceding statement is furnished in substance by Prof. William Adams Brown. 
With it we agree, adding only the remark that the Alexandrian philosophy gave to 
Christianity, not the substance of its doctrine, but only the terminology for its expres- 
sion. The truth which Philo groped after, the Apostle John seized and published, as 
only he could, who had heard, seen, and handled " tk« Vord of life" (1 Joknl : 1). "The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Logos was perhaps before anything else an effort to express how 
Jesus Christ was God (eco«), and yet in another sense was not Gk>d(i^^); that is to 
say, was not the whole Gk)dhead " ( quoted in Marcus Dods, Expositors' Bible, on John 1:1). 
See also Kendrlck, in Christian Review, 26 : 809-390; Gloag, In Presb. and Bef. Bev., 
1301 : 4&-ff7 ; B6ville, Doctrine of the Logos in John and Philo ; Godet on John, Germ. 
transL, 18, 136; Cudworth, Intellectual System, 3:820-383; Pressens6, Life of Jesus 
Christ, 83; Hagenbach, Hist Doct, l:114-m; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, SMI; 
Oonant on Proverbs, 63. 

D. Descriptions of the MeedalL 

(a) HeisonewiihJeboYBh; (5) yelheis insomosenaedistixiofetiso^ 

Jehovabu 

21 
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(a) I&9:6~**utouaahildisbon,ii]ilou«miieim ... and Uimmeikdl beaJMTtidirfUil 
|[]ghi7Qoilf«kilia«Mk«.PriMflfF«m'';iad[ik5:S-"1hnMk]^ . . «BtirihM 

ihaU«M«imfti«nloBMttitiatilMnkruitatMl; vhfligdi^fa1hiNft«niflftU,ft«niflnriafkB«.'* (2»H.«: 
6^7— "AytkuH^OGoiitfcrtTvaadfTV. . . . AmlmOod.tkjGoihal]i«MialBdaM'*; MtlZ:i—"lwminj 
aeMBg«,iBdkeriMUpnrmtte«ft7bifa«aM:tadteLHivhfli jeMtk^vin n4tal7«imtik»tnplB; ndfhi 
neMBgvof tht obtwui^ vkn ;• dnin.'* Hendenon, in his Commentary on this paaeace, points 
out that tlie Measiahis b€i«oaUed*'1kaItfd'*or''1ka8mnqga**— atitle nowhere given in 
this form (with thearUde ) to any but Jehovah ; that he is predicted as oominff to the 
temple as its proprietor ; and that he is identtfled with the angel of the ocvenant, else- 
where shown to he one with Jehovah himself. 

It 18 to be remembered, in oonsidermg this, as well as other olaases of 
paaaages previously oited, that no Jewish writer before Ohrist's coming had 
snooeeded in oonstrootiag from them a doctrine of the Trinity. Onlj to 
those who bring to them the light of New Testament revelation do ihej 
show their real meaning. 

Oar general oondosion with regard to the Old Testament intimations 
mnst therefore be that, while they do not by themselves famish a soffident 
basis for the doctrine of the Trinity, they contain the germ of it, and may 
be ased in confirmation of it when its tnith is sabetantially proved from 
the New Testament. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity is not plainly taught in the Hebrew Scripttiraa is 
evident from the fact that Jews unite with Mohammedans in accusing trlnltaiiana of 
polytheism. It should not surprise us that the Old Testament teaching on this subject 
is undeveloped and obscure. The first necessity was that the Unity of God should be 
insisted on. Until the danger of idolatry was past, a clear revelation of the Trinity 
might have been a hindrance to religlouB progress. The child now, Uke the race then, 
must learn the unity of God before it can profitably be taught the Trinity,— else it will 
fall into trithelsm ; see Gardiner, O. T. and N. T., 49. We should not therefore begin 
our proof of the Trinity with a reference to passages in the Old Testament. We should 
speak of these passages, indeed, as furnishing intimations of the doctrine rather than 
proof of it. Yet, after having found proof of the doctrine in the New Testam«at» we 
may expect to find traces of it in the Old which will corroborate our conclusions. Aa a 
matter of fact, we shall see that traces of the idea of a Trinity are found not only in the 
Hebrew Scriptures but In some of the heathen religions as well. E. G. Bobtnson : **Thc 
doctrine of the Trinity underlay the O. T., unperceived by its writers, was first recog- 
nized In the economic revelation of Ohristiani^, and was first clearly enonoiatedln the 
necessary evolution of Christian doctrine." 

n. ThBSB ThBEB abb bo DBSOBIBED in SaBtPTUBB TEAT WB ABB OOX- 
FBIiIiED TO OOKGEIVB OF THEIC AS DIERnNOT PeBSONB. 

1, T?ie leather and the Son are persona distinct from each other. 

(a) GhristdisidngciishestheFatherfromhimself as 'another'; (6) the 
Father and the Son are distingaiahed as the begetter and the begotten ; 
( c ) the Father and the Son are distingmshed as the sender and the sent 

(a) JQh]i5:8a;87-"Itisinothertliatbeu«ttivitiM«ofzB«.. . th« Ikflur tbit mt bm, Iw hatk ban* vitMB 
of».» (h) Pfe.2:7— "IhoaartmySoii; thiidjtjliaTeIb«{rottmth«e"; John 1: 14 ~" the only btKOtta from Ika 
rtfthff";18 — "theonljbflp)tt0a8on"; 8:16 — "gare his only begottsnSoa." (c) Jokn 10:36 —"Ajy* of hiB, 
vhomth«Fath0riuukiloduidMiiimtoth«vorid,Thoablai^flmMt; beeuiaeIaaid,IttBth«SoiiofG«d?" G*L4:4— 
" vh«n the taHam of the time eame^ Ged lent forth his Sea." In these passages the Father Is represented 
as objective to the Son, the Son to the Father, and both the Father and Son to the Spirit. 

2. The leather and the Son are persona distinct from the Spirit. 
(a) Jesus distinguishes the Spirit from himself and from the Father ; 

(&) the Spirit proceeds from the Father; (c) the Spirit is sent by the 
Father and by the Son* 
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(a) Mnl4 : Ifl^ 17— "I vffl pnytlu Mto, tad k« ibJl ghi 7« iBOlkr Owftrter, fbat k« B^^ 
flw, •raitteSpbllflf troik"-or «'8|ifttorthttnilh," » he whose work it is to reveal and appl7 the 
truth, and espeoially to make manifest him who is the truth. Jesus had been their 
Comforter: he now promises them another Comforter. If he himself was a person^ 
then the Spirit is a person, (b) Johnl5:86— "tefljpiiit cf fenilkvUak|raa«d0lhft«niteMk«." (c) 
Jolali:IS—"thaOaftrtff,«f«tha]U7 Sprite vhomththAv viU Hni in HjiaiM"; ^ 
ftrlariieoM^ vhomlvfflHni ulo 7WI fttm the Mk«"; fliL4:6 — '*M MBt ftitt the Spirit ofUi 80a into ov 
hmtk,** The Greek church holds that the Spirit proceeds from the Esther onlj; the 
Latin church, that the Spirit proceeds both from the Father and from the Son. The 
true formula is : The Spirit proceeds from the Father throuoh or by ( not * and ' ) the 
Son. See Hagenbaoh, History of Doctrine, 1 : 368, 263. Moberly, Atonement and Per- 
sonalitj, 196— ** The FQIoque is a valuable defence of the truth that the H0I7 Spirit is 
not simply the abstract second Person of the Trinity, but rather the Spirit of the 
incarnate Christ, reproducing Christ in human hearts, and reveeling in them the meaiiF 
inff of true manhood." 

8. The ffolj/ jSpirit is a person. 

A. Designations proper to personality are giyen him. 

(a) The maaooline pronoun iKetvog^ though irvevfia is nenter ; (6 ) the 
name napdKX^of, which cannot be translated by * comfort', or be taken as 
the name of any abstract influence. The Gomf orter, Instmctor, Patron, 
Qxiide, Advocate, whom this term brings before ns, mnst be a person. This 
is evident from its application to Ohrist in 1 John 2:1 — "we have an 
Advocate — irapdKhfrw — with the Father, Jesns Christ the righteous. " 

(a) Jtkii6:ii-"Ii(MCiyof)iUl^«ity]M'';in4pk.i:14a]so,Bomeofthebestauthorltiea, 
including Tischendorf (8th ed.), read 5<, the masculine pronoun : "vhoiaaa HiMitaf our 
iBteitMBt." But in John 14 : 1^18, rop^Xifroc is followed by the neuters & and avrtf , because 
svcv/ma had intervened. Grammatical and not theological considerations controlled the 
writer. See G. B. Stevens, Johannine Theology, 180-217, especially on the distinction 
between Christ and the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is another person than Christ, in 
spite of Christ's saying of the coming of the Holy Spirit : *'I«gnMVBto7Mu" (b)Jakii6:7 
— ''iflgDBotftVftj.thaOonftrtervilliMtMmimloTML'* The word iropoxAirrof , as appears fromiJoki 
2:1, quoted above, is a term of broader meaning than merely "OarfMor." The Holy 
Spirit is, indeed, as has been said, ** the mother-principle in the Godhead," and "•■«• 
vkB IJi awthw oinfat«lh *' so God by his Spirit comforts his children ( U 66 : iS ). But the Holy 
Spirit is also an Advocate of God*s claims in the soul, and of the soul*s interests in 
prayer ( Im, 6 : M~ " ukkatk ia tor w k afarM"). He comforts not only by being our advocate, 
but tiy being our instructor, patron, and guide ; and all these ideas are found attaching 
to theword «ap«xAi|TOf in good Greek usage. The word indeed is a verbal adjective, 
signifying * called to one's aid,' henoe a * helper ' ; the idea of encouragement is included 
in it, as well as those of comfort and of advocacy. See Westcott, Bible Com., on 
Joks 14 : 16; Cremer, Lexicon of N. T. Greek, in voce, 

T. Dwightfin S.S. Times, on Jakal4:i6^"The fundamental meaning of the word 
vopoxAiVTov, which is a verbal adjective, Is * called to one's aid,' and thus, when used as 
a noun, it conveys the idea of \helper.' This more general sense probably attaches 
to its use in John's Gospel, while in the Epistle ( i Joka 6 : 1, 8 ) it conveys the idea of Jesus 
acting as advocate on our behalf before God as a Judge." So the Latin advoeaiUB sig- 
nifies one ' called to '— i. e., called in to aid, counsel, plead. In this connection Jesus 
says: "IvUliiotkaTtjaaarpkuf "(JchBl4:i8). Cumming, Through the Eternal Spirit, 2E8— 
** As the orphaned ftunily, in the day of the parent's death, need some friend who shall 
lighten thetr sense of loss by his own presence with them, so the Holy Spirit is ' called in ' 
to supply the present love and help which the Twelve are losing in the death of Jesus." 
A. A. Hodge, Pop. Lectures, 287 » *' The Boman ' dlent,' the poor and dependent map, 
called in his * patron ' to help him in all his needs. The patron thought for, advised, 
directed, supported, defended, supplied, restored, comforted his client in all his oom- 
pUcationa. The dlent, though weak, with a powerful patron, was socially and polit- 
ically secure forever.** 

B. His name is mentioned in immediate connection willi other per- 
sons^ and in such a way as to imply his own personalify. 
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(a) In oonneotion wiih GhristiAns ; (6) inoonneotioiiwifhGhiisfc; (e) 
in oonneotion with the Father and the Son. If the Father and the Son aie 
peraouBi the Spirit most be a person alao. 

(o) A<lilS;IS--"itwiAgarftoftilt^jafMt, md tm." (2>) Mi 11:14 — "IiiUlKlDriiynAiarki 
ihiUtiJuorMii%aiidikan4Mlmitiiiitojw'^c/.17:4— "IgkriMtlMOBtew^ {c)lULm.U-'*'hKi/6»- 
li« IkMH lUft thi OMM rfthtMtoiBdaflhetaaidorthtUySpizit"; 20gr.l»:14-*'tk«sn»rfthiLaviJ«H 
Cbiil, ud tte Im flf (H iBd tht oawnidM flf tht lify 8|ixit» bi vitk 7« aU'^ Jol* II — *«pn7iq[ iK te 
8|iril,kMf joanriwkthtlmafOoiloild^fvliMB0n7offlvlarAJ«nClriA'' IMl :1,S— "dMk . . . 
MaoHi^ to tht fenkavwMg* <tf M tht fitto. IB ■odtitetkB itf te 8^ 

rf Jmob OhfiA." Yet It to noticeable in all these pauairee that there to no obtiiuioa of 
the Holj Spirit's personality, as If he desired to draw attention to himself. Tbe Holj 
Spirit shows, not himself, but Christ. Like John the Baptist, he is a mere voioe, and 
so is an example to Christian preaohera, who are themselves ''■■dt . . . wlatMBii'iBi 
. . . flf thaSprit" (2 Ogr. 8:6). Hto leading to therefore often unperoelved ; he so Joins him- 
self to us that we infer hto presence only from the new and holy ezerotoes of our own 
minds ; he continues to work in us even when hto presenoe to Ignored and hto iniril7 to 
outraged by our sins. 

0. He performs acts proper to personalify. 

That which searohes^ knows, speaks, testifies, reveals, oonTinoee, com- 
mands, strives, moyes, helps, guides, creates, recreates, sanctifies, inspires, 
makes intercession, orders the affidrs of the chnrch, performs mirades, 
raises the dead — cannot be a mere power, inflnence, efflux, or attribate of 
Qod, bat most be a person. 

On. 1 :a^ maiv.-*«te fljphit rfM im teMdiaf apn tlM Cm of tk8 vrt«*^ 6 :S— "H7 fljp^^ 
witk BM ifar cm'^ Ukt U : U~« tot Uy Sprit ikaU taMliTW iAthatnry kosr vtoty* M^t to i&7 " ; Ma S: 
8- "ban rftka Spirit"- here Bengel translates: "the Spirit 1nattoiwkcnk« villi, and tlmk«nii his 
TdM"— see also Gordon, Mintotry of the Spirit, ie6; 16:8— *a»itiflttktv«ldtorMpaaflfBa. 
aad 41 rightoousflii, and of JndrMDl" ; ioti 2 : 4— "tin Spirit gaT» tton ttttBrwet"; 8 : 31— "thi dfoUt Mid 
aBl»Fkili|^GoBiw";10:18,aO-"the8plritfddiiBtoktoiCPeter],Batold,thmwaiNkfhM .. . pvitk 
tkn ... te I toT» Mat itosi"; 18:8 — ''tktidj Spirit Mid, SapuitfaMBviiilMS tad Sul"; 16: fl^ T—^ftr- 
bidd« of the Uj Spirit ... Spirit flflMU nffand toMi art "; Bam. 8: ll-"giT»]ifra]M to 7«arwvtdMi^ 
tkNQghUa Spirit "; 18— "tkt ^irit atao bolpofli ov inindty . . . ntkolk tot«Hri« hi ju*' ; 1i i Vi ^ 
" to toe powv ofaigBiaad voadin^ to tko povtr of tko Holy Spirit*' ; 1 Oar. 8 : 10k U— **tho Sphit Monkoto an t^ 
. . . toiBgsofQodiflaekBovilk,MTetoeSptritefO«d":i8:8-ll— distributes spiritual ffifts-toeetofae 
mthbUj e?« M to viU " — here Meyer oalto attention to the words "u to vfll," as proyinff the 
personality of the Spirit; 8 Pit 1:81- ^^Ma^akoftcM God, belafMond by tto Inspirit'* ; iM 1:8 
— "MBotiaeatloB of the Spirit'* How oan a person be given in various measures ? We answer, 
by beinff permitted to work in our behalf with various degrees of power. Doner: 
**To be power does not belong to the ImpersonaL" 

D. He is affected as a person by the acts of others. 

That which can be resisted, grieved, vexed, blasphemed, most be a per^ 
son ; for only a person can perceive insult and be offended. The blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost cannot be merely blasphemy against a 
power or attribute of God, since in that case blasphemy against God would 
be a less crime than blasphemy against his power. That against which 
the unpardonable sin can be committed must be a person. 

IL 68:10 --•'fhijnbiQidiadsriiTahiihdySlirit''; Mil 18:81-«lni7rinaadUi9hi^ 
nntomea; tat ftaUnphaiyafiiiiit the Spirit ihaU not be fasina'*; ieti6:8^ 4,9- "liitotheliljIlhMt . . . 
thoa halt not lied utennbnt vile God . . . agned tegoitorti try the Spirit of toi Itfd*'; 7:81— "70 deal vaji 
rMiUfte ]Ul7 8pirit";lph.4:80-*Krim aot tto I0I7 Spirit of God." Satan cannot be^grleved.* 
SeUlshness can be angered, but only love can be grieved. Blaspheming the Holy Spirit 
to like blaspheming one's own mother. The passages Just quoted show the Spirit's pos- 
session of an emotional nature. Hence we read of "ihiloTe of the Spirit ** (IflH. 18: 80). The 
unutterable sighings of the Christian in intercessory prayer (Ron. 8 : 81^ 87) reveal the mind 
of the Spirit, and show the infinite depths of feeling which are awakened in QodlB 
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heart by the sliis and needs of men. These deep deelres and emotions which are only 
partially communicated to us, and which only Ood can understand, are conclusive 
proof that the Holy Spirit is a person. They are only the overflow into us of the 
Inflnlte fountain of divine love to which the Holy Spirit unites us. 

As Christ in the garden "begu tobeHmwAdaadHnkmbM" (Kit 26 : 87), so the Holy Sphrft 
is sorrowful and sore troubled at the lffnorinfir> despising, resisting of his work, on the 
port of those whom he is trying to rescue from sin and to lead out into the freedom 
and Joy of the Christian life. Luthardt, in S. S. Times, May 26, 1888 — '* Every sin can 
be forgiven— even the sin against the Son of noAn— except the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. The sin against the Son of man can be forgiven because he can be misconceived. 
For he did not appear as that which he really was. Essence and appearance, truth and 
reality, contradicted each other.*' Hence Jesus could pray : " Vithar, tat^j% Hhm, Ifar iksj know 
not irhaft tkaj Ao " ( Uk* 28 : S4 ). The office of the Holy Spirit, however, is to show to men 
the nature of their conduct, and to sin against him is to sin against light and without 
excuse. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 207-^18. Salmond, in Expositor's Greek 
Testament, on ^pk. 4 : 80—** What love is in us points truly, though tremulously, to what 
love is in God. But in us love, in proportion as it is true and sovereign, has both ita 
wrathrtide and its grief -tide ; and so must it be with God, however difficult for us to 
tUnkitout" 

E. He manifests himself in visible form as distinct from the Father and 
the Son, yet in direct connection with personal acts performed by them. 

Ill 8 : 16^ 17 — " Jaiu^ iten k« «M iM^ytind, voKk vp itnight«&7 fin^ 
«BteklB,uidk«mrtk«8|iritof6Qdda8oaiidi]igM«d0T«^aiiloaBiiigiipoBki^ udlo^aToioeoatcfth^lMftTMi^ATiii;, 
niiisH7belmd8oB,iBvhomIamiraUplMMd"; Lii]u8:2i.88— "J«nilioliATiii(be» bi9tiied,udpn7i]«,th« 
kaanairaioptiMdiiBdtha Hid78pnikdMoaid*dinabodil7lnB,aiftd0T%iipoahiiii,aiilaT«iM^^ 
•rtnjMovvdSoa; inth«eIiiBirallplMMl" Here are the prayer of Jesus, the approving voice 
of the Eather, and the Holy Spirit descending in visible form to anoint the Son of God 
for his work. ** I ad Jordanem, et videbls Trinltatem." 

F. This ascription to the Spirit of a personal snbsistenoe distinct from 
that of the Father and of the Son cannot be explained as personification ; 
for: 

(a) This would be to interpret sober prose by the canons of poetry. 
Snoh snstained personification is contrary to the genins of even Hebrew 
poetry, in which Wisdom itself is most natorally interpreted as designating 
a personal existence. (6) Such an interpretation would render a mnltitade 
of paaaages either tautological, meaningless, or absurd, — as can be easily 
seen by snbstitnting for the name Holy Spirit the terms which are wrongly 
held to be its equivalentB ; such as the power, or influence, or efflux, or 
attribute of God. ( c ) It is contradicted, moreover, by all those passages 
in which the Holy Spirit is distinguished from his own gifts. 

( a ) The Bible is not primarily a book of poetry, although there is poetry in it. It is 
more properly a book of history and law. Even if the methods of allegory were used 
by the Psalmists and the Prophets, we should not expect them largely to charaoterlae 
the Gospels and Epistles; 10ar.l8:4 — "Lore ninth long, lad it kiad"— is a rare instance In 
which Paul's style takes on the form of poetry. Yet it is the Gospels and Epistles 
which most constantly represent the Holy Spirit as a person. ( b ) ioti iO : 88— " God aadntod 
Urn [ Jesus ] vitttht Holy Spfril and vitkpnrar ''-anointed him with power and with power ? Rflm. 
15:18 — "•boBBdliihopi,iBtepow«ortteHal78pirit"-in thepowerof the power of God? IS-^in 
ttepovwafriguaiid vQDdfln^inthtpowwoftiMHdySpixft'' —In the power of the power of God ? 1 Cv. 
8:4 — "dnumtattnofthe Spiril and flfpevw"- demonstration of power and of power? (c) 
Iakal:8S-'' the Idy Sprit riMUooiMiipoathM^ tad tlMpovir of tkalMEigkiltfUm^ 
ntanodintha povw ofthA Spirit into fldilM"; iOor.l)l:i8»ll— after mention of the gifts of the 
Spirit, such as wisdom, knowledge, faith, healings, miracles, prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, tongues, interpretation of tongues, all these are traced to the Spirit who 
bestows them: "aU tbin wvl¥k tho ooo tad tko ium Spirit, diridiag to ti* oMitfmlljoTnuhovia" 
Here is not only giving, but giving discreetly. In the exercise of an independent will 
such as belongs only to a person. Bm.8;88— "tfcd^drittil!niwlfintViitliiiitarwwfatttorM"--mufit 
be interpreted, if the Holy Spirit is not a person distinct from the Father, as meaning 
that the Holy Spirit intercedes with himself. 
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""TliepenoiiaUtyof the HolySpMt wm vlrtiiaUy rejected by the Arteoa, td It bn 
iiiioe been by Sohleiemiaoher, and It has been positively denied by the SooinJana*' 
(B.G.Boblneon). Gould«Bib.TheoLN.T^aa,06—'« The Twelve represent die Spirit 
•teent by the Son, who has been exalted that he may send this new power ont of the 
beaveoa. Paul represents the Spirit as bringing to us the Christ. In the Spirit Christ 
dwells in us. The Spirit is the hlstorio Jesus translated into terms of universal Spirit. 
Through the Spirit we are in Christ and Christ in us. The divine IndweUer Is to Paul 
alternately Christ and the Spirit. The Spirit 1b the divine principle inoamate in JesoB 
and explaining his preWTJstenoe ( t Oar.S : 17, 18 ). Jesus was an inoamatlon of the Spirit 
of God.** 

This seeming identlflcatlon of the Spirit with Christ is to be explained opon the 
ground that the divine esMsioe is common to both and permits the Father to dw^ in 
and to work through the Son, and the Son to dwell in and to work through the SpiriL 
It should not blind us to the equally patent Scriptural ttMt that there are penonal 
relations between Christ and the Holy Spirit, and work done by the latter In whidi 
Christ Is the object and not the suldeot; Mb l«:i4—«' It itenghri^iM: fcr teiMltOi of MiK 
ind itan 4aiiiri it mito ywu" The Holy Spirit is not some thUifh but some <mt; not «vt«, but 
Avrit ; Christ's (OUr e^o, or other self. We should therefore make vivid our belief in 
the personality of Christ and of the Holy Spirit by addressing each of them frequently 
in the prayers we olfer and in such hymns as ** Jesus, lover of my soul,** and ** Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove t " On the personality of the Holy Spirit, see John Owen, 
inWorks,8:64-0: Dick, Leotnres on Theology. 1:M1-^B0L 

m. TmB TsiPBBSONAIinT OF THB DlVINB NaTDBI IB BOX KKBELT 
BOOBOMIO AMD TBHPOBAIi, BUT IS DOCAMEHT AND BIKBNAL. 

1. Scripture proof that these dUtinotiona of perwmaliJty are eiemaL 
We prove this ( a ) from those passages which speak of the existence of 
the Word from eternity with the Father ; ( 6 ) from passages asserting or 
implying Ohrist's predxistence ; ( c ) from passages implying interoonrse 
between the Father and the Son before the foundation of the world ; 
(d) from passages asserting the creation of the world by Christ; (e) from 
paseages asserting or implying the eterniiy of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) Johal:l,2-"biihib«pBriarwtht¥ard,iBdthaVarlaMvltkaHtadtht WflriavOtd^c/.te. 
l:l-**lBtk«lMgimdBg8ed«rert«itk«h«TmiBdtk«flHtk'';IUL8:6— "oiitiaSintl^ 
•qulitjviihaod." {h) J«bi8:58— '*lidbrailinlunvasb«i^I«B««; i:i8~"ihi«IjlMg«^ 
thiboMuoftha Ikflwr" ( R. Y.); (M. 1:15-17— *inlbin of all anitia'* or " batet vmj orwtm . . . ki is 
batetall tUi«&" In these passages **«■*' and *'ii" indicate an eternal fiict: the present 
tense expresses permanent being. B«T.e2:U,14-''IiBtteAlpbiaiidtk«0wpi,1heAnkaiidihihi^te 
iMgiBiiiiiSiBdtiMad.'* (c}Jokal7:5--'*Mhflr,^«ityth«iBMvitktki]MovBMlfvitktk«|^vUAIted 
vitkaMlidbratlMvaiUim'';l4~"1kMl«fdbrt]Mbiim1heft!in^^ (d) John 1:S — "ill 

lU^ vm iiMd* ttnogh kin"; lCv.8:6 — ''OMldri. JMttihrii^tti^ 
"lU thj]«a kftTt kM orwAed tiinogk ki» aal uto him'^ Hit ^ 

iO--*'lkoii.kri,inthtkcKiBiii]iSdidilh7lheiniidili« kaak" 

(6)G«a.l:2-«'tka8piiitafG«diraiknndiBg"-*ezistedthereforebeforecreation; Pi.3S:6— "^tki 
vorirfJibinkirarathtkMiTMiinid*; and all tka kMtoftkmfytkekMik [Spirit] of kii mA"; lMk9:14 
. " throBgk tka ekanal Spiiik** 

With these passages before us, we must dissent from the statement of Dr. B. G. Bob- 
inson : ^ A bout the ontologlc Trinity we know absolutely nothing. The Trinity we can 
oontemplate is simply areyealed one, one of eoonomio manifestations. Wemay mcpfXM 
that the ontologlc underlies the economic." Scripture oompels us, in our Judgment, 
to go further than this, and to maintain that there are personal rehitions between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, independently of creation and of time; in other 
words we maintain that Scripture reveals to us a social Trinity and an interoourse of 
love apart from and before the existence of the universe. Love before time implies 
deetinotions of personality before time. There are three eternal consdousnesses and 
three eternal wills in the divine nature. We here state only the fact, — the explanation 
of it,anditBreoonclUationwith the fundamental unity of God is treated in our next 
section. We now proceed to show that tho two varying systems which Ignore this tri- 
personality are unscriptural and at the same time exposed to philosophical objection. 
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2. Errors refuted by (he foregoing passixgea. 

A. The SabelliaiL 

SabeUins ( of Ptolemaifl in PentapoliB» 250 ) held that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are mere deyelopments or revelations to Greatnres, in time, 
of the otherwise oonoealed Qodhead — deyelopments which, since creatures 
will always exists are not transitory, but which at the same time are not 
eternal a parte an^ God as nnited to the creation is Father; Gk)d as united 
to Jesus Christ is Son ; God as nnited to the church is Holy Spirit The 
Trinity of Sabellius is therefore an economic and not an immanent Trinity 
— a GiVinity of forms or manifestations, but not a necessary and eternal 
Trinity in the diyine nature. 

Some have interpreted Sabellius as denying that the Trinity is eternal a 
fxtrte post, as well as a parte ante, and as holding that, when the purpose 
of these temporary manifestations is accomplished, the Triad is resolved 
into the Monad. This view easily merges in another, which makes the 
persons of the Trinity meze names for the ever shifting phases of the 
divine activity. 

The best statement of the SaheUJan doctrine, aooordinff to the interpretation first 
mentioned, ia that of Schieiermacher, translated with comments by Moses Stuart, in 
Biblical Bepoeitory, 6 : 1-18. The one unchanging Gk>d is differently reflected from the 
woild on account of the world's different receptivities. Prazeas of Rome (200) 
Noetus of Smyrna (230), and Beryl of Arabia (ZSO) advocated substantiaUy the same 
views. They were called Monarchians (iJ^6ini apx^ ), because they believed not in the 
Triad, but only in the Monad. They were called Patripaasians, because they held that, 
88 Christ is only Ood in human form, and this GK)d suffers, therefore the Father suffers. 
Knight, CToiloquia Peripatetica, xlii, suggests a connection between SabeUianism and 
Emanationism. See this 0)mpendium, on Theories which oppose Oeation« 

A view similar to that of SabelUua was held by Horace Bushnell, in hia Ood In Christ, 
113-115, 180 ag., 172-17S, and (Thriat in Theology, 119, 120— '* Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
being incidental to the revelation of Ood, may be and probably are from eternity to 
eternity, inaamuch as Qod may have revealed himself from eternity, and certainly will 
reveal hlmaelf so long as there are minds to know him. It may be, in tact, the nature 
of (}od to reveal hlmaelf, aa truly aa it ia of the aun to ahine or of living mind to think." 
He does not deny the immanent Trinity, but simply aays we know nothing about it. 
Yet a Trinity of Peraona in the divine essence itself he called plain tritheiam. He prefers 
" instrumental Trinity *' to " modal Trinity *' aa a designation of his doctrine. The dif- 
ference between Bushnell on the one hand, and Sabellius and Schieiermacher on the 
other, seema then to be the following : Sabelliua and Schieiermacher hold that the One 
ZM6om«a three in the prooeaa of revelation, and the three are only media or modes of 
revehition. Father, Son, and Spirit are mere namea applied to these modea of the divine 
action, there being no internal diatinctiona in the divine nature. Thia ia modaliam, or a 
modal Trinity. Buahnell atanda by the Trinity of revelation alone, and protesta againat 
any oonatmotlve reaaonlnga with regard to the immanent Trinity. Yet in hia later 
writtngs he reverta to Athanaaiua and apeaka of Ood aa eternally " threeing himself " ; 
see Fiaher, Bdwarda on the Trinity, T3. 

Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook, propoeea aa illuatratlon of the Trinity, 1. the artist 
working on his pictures ; 2. the same man teaching pupils how to paint ; 8. the aame 
man entertaining hia frienda at home. He has not taken on theae typea of conduct. 
They are not maaka (peraoTUs)^ nor oflicea, which he takes up and lays down. There is 
a threefold nature in him : he ia artiat, teacher, friend. Ood ia complex, and not aimple. 
I do not know him, till I know him in aU these relations. Yet it ia evident that Dr. 
Abbott'a view providea no basis for love or for aociety within the divine nature. The 
three peraona are but three aucceasive aspects or activitiea of the one (}od. (General 
Orant, when in ofBce, waa but one person, even though he waa a father, a President, 
and a oommaoder in chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
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It is evident that this theory, in whatever form it may be held, is to 
from satiaf jing the demands of Soriptore. Scripture speaks of the second 
person of the Trinity as existing and acting before the birth of Jesos 
Ohristi and of the Holy Spirit as existing and acting before the fonnation 
of the choroh. Both have a personal existence, eternal in the past as well 
as in the fntore — which this theory expressly denies. 

A revelation that la not a aelf-reyelation of God is not honest Stuart : Bfnoe God 
is revealed as three, he must be essentially or Immanently three, taok of revelatioD; 
else the revelation would not be true. Domer : A Trinity of revelation is a mJsrepce- 
sentatlon, if there is not behind it a Trinity of natu re. Twesten properly arrives at the 
threeness by considering, not so much what is involved in the revelation of God to us, bb 
what is involved in the revelation of Gk>d to himself. The unsorlpturalness of the Sahel- 
lian doctrine is plain, if we remember that upon this view the Three cannot exist al 
once: when the Souther says "Tim art mybelmd Bos" (Lulu 8:22), he is simply spealdiiff to 
himself ; when Christ sends the Holy Spirit, he only sends himself. Joks 1 : 1 — « In thi bqgn- 
Biog «u tiM ¥ari. aad tiM ¥«ri «u viih Qod. aiid tiM ¥fli4 «u God '' ~ •' sets aside the false notion that 
the Word beoome pemmal flivtat the time of creation, or at the Incarnation *' ( West- 
oott, Bib. Com. in loco). 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 60, 51 — ^ Sabellius claimed that the Unity became a Trin- 
ity by expansion. Fatherhood began with the world. God is not eternally Esther, nor 
does he love eternally. We have only an Impersonal, unintelligible God, who hi« 
played upon us and confused our understanding by showing himseif to us under three 
disguises. Before creation there is no JB^therhood, even in germ." 

According to Pfleiderer, PhUos. Religion, 9 : 908, Origen held that the Godhead might 
be represented by three concentric drdee; the widest, embracing the whole being, is 
that of the Father ; the next, that of the Son, which extends to the rational creation ; 
and ttie narrowest is that of the Spirit, who rules in the holy men of the church. King, 
Reconstruction of Theology, IfiS, IM — " To affirm social rehitions in the Godhead Is to 
assert absolute Trltheism. . . . Unltarianism emphasizes the humanity of Christ, to 
preserve the unity of God ; the true view emphasifles the divinity of CShrist, to preserve 
the unity.** 

L. L. Paine, Evolution of Trinitarianism, 111, 287, says that New England Trinitarian- 
ism is charaoteriaed by three things : 1. Sabellian Patripassianism ; Christ is aU the 
Father there is, and the Holy Spirit is Quist's continued life ; 2. Consubstantiaiity, or 
community of essence, of Gk>d and man ; unlike the essential diiference between the 
created and the uncreated which Platonic dualism maintained, this theory turns moral 
likeness into essential likeness; 8. Philosophical monism, matter itself being but an 
evolution of Spirit. ... In the next form of the scientiflc doctrine of evolution, the 
divineness of man becomes a vital truth, and out of it arises a Christology that removes 
Jesus of Nazareth indeed out of the order of absolute Deity, but at the same time exalts 
him to a place of moral eminence that is secure and supreme." 

Against this danger of regarding Christ as a merely economic and temporary mani- 
festation of God we can guard only by maintaining the Scriptural doctrine of an imma- 
nent Trinity. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 8S, 165— "We oannot incur any 
Sabellian peril while we maintain— what is fatal to SabelUanlsm— that that which is 
revealed within the divine Unity is not only a distinotlon of aspects or of names, but a 
real redprocity of mutual relation. One ' aspect ' cannot contemplate, or be loved by, 
another. . • . Sabellianism degrades the persons of Deity into aspects. But there 
can be no mutual relation between aspects. The heat and the light of flame cannot 
severally contemplate and be in love with one another.'* See Bu8hnell*s doctrine 
reviewed by Hodge, Essays and Bevlewsi 438-473. On the iHiole subject, see Domer, 
Hist Doct. Person of Christ, 2 : 15»-lflO ; Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 2G9 ; Baur. Lehre von 
der Dreieinigkeit, 1 : 280-906 ; Thomasius, Christi Person und Work 1 : 88. 

B. The Arian. 

Arins ( of Alexandria ; condemned by Oonnoil of Nice, 825 ) held that 
the Father is the only divine being absolutely without beginning ; the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, through whom Gk>d creates and recreates, having been 
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themselves created oat of nothiog before the world was ; oad Ohrist being 
oalled God, because he is next in rank to God, and is endowed by God 
with divine power to create. 

The followers of Anns have differed as to the precise rank and claims of 
Christ While Socinos held with Arins lliat worship of Christ was obliga- 
tory, the later Unitarians have perceived the impropriety of worshiping 
even the highest of created beings, and have constantly tended to a view of 
the Redeemer which regards him as a mere man, standing in a pecoliarly 
intimate relation to God. 

Tor statement of tbe Arlan doctrine, see J. Freeman Clarke, Orthodoxy, Its Truths 
aDd Errors. P&r oontra, see Sohtlffer, in Bib. Saa, 21 : 1, artiole on Athanasius and tbe 
Aiian controversy. The so-called Atbanaslan Creed, which Athanasius never wrote, 
is more properly desiflrnated as the SymlxAum Q^ieumqu6. It has also been called* 
though facetiously, * the Anathemasian Creed.' Yet no error In doctrine can be more 
perilous or worthy of oondemnation than the error of Arius (i Gar. 16: 23— "If uy Bum 
l«na not tte Uri l«t Urn be autbema * ' ; i John 8 : 23 — " VboBoeTff denifltk tk« SoB^ 

4:8 — ''iT«7iptritthatooiiteMtkBoiJ«Bsifl]iotofG«d:uidtU8is tbeipirit «f tte It regards 

Christ as called God only by courtesy, much as we give to a Lieutenant Governor the 
title of Governor. Before the creation of the Son, the love of God, if there could be 
love, was expended on himself. GwatUn, Studies of Arianism : " The Arlan Christ Is 
nothing but a heathen idol. Invented to maintain a heathenish Supreme In heathen iso- 
lation from the world. The nearer the Son is pulled down towards man by the atten- 
uation of his Godhead, the more remote from man becomes the unshared Gk>dhead of 
the Father. Fou have an Jttre Supreme who is practically unapproachable, a mere One- 
and-aU, destitute of peisonallty." 

Gore, Incarnation, 90. 91, 110, shows the immense importance of the controversy 
with regard to hiiooiiciov and btiowv<rwv, Carlyle once sneered that *"* the Christian world 
was torn in pieces over a diphthong." But Carlyle afterwards came to see that Chris- 
tianity itself was at stcUce, and that it would have dwindled away to a legend, if the 
Arians had won. Alius appealed chiefly to logic, not to Scripture. He dalmed that a 
Son must be younger than his Father. But he was asserting the principle of heathenism 
and idolatry, in demanding worship for a creature. The Goths were easily converted 
to Arianism. Christ was to them a hero-god, a demigod, and the later Goths could 
worship Christ and heathen idols impartially. 

It is evident that the theory of Arins does not satisfy the demands of 
Scripture. A created God, a God whose existence had a beginning and 
therefore may come to an end, a God made of a substance which once was 
not, and therefore a substance different from that of the Father, is not God, 
but a finite creature. But the Scripture speaks of Ohiist as being in the 
beginning God, with God, and equal with God. 

Luther, alluding to Joks 1:1, says: "'ThA ¥ori vu God ' is against Arius; 'tb« ¥«4 wMvitk 
God' is against SabeUius.*' The Baoovlan Catechism, Quaes. 188, 184, 211, 288, 237, 846, 240, 
teaches that Christ is to be truly worshiped, and they are denied to be Christians who 
refuse to adore him. Davidis was persecuted and died in prison for refusing to worship 
Christ; and Sodnus was charged, though probably unJusUy, with having caused his 
imprisonment. Bartholomew Legate, an Bssezman and an Arian, was burned to death 
at Smithfleld, March 13, 1618. King James I asked him whether he did not pray to 
ObrisL Legate's answer was that ** indeed he had prayed to Christ in the days of his 
Ignorance, but not for these last seven years"; which so shocked James that '*he 
spumed at him with his foot" At the stake Legate still refused to recant, and so was 
burned to ashes amid a vast conflux of people. The very next month another Arian 
named Whiteman was burned at Burton-on-Trent. 

It required courage, even a generation later, for John Milton, in his Christian Doc- 
trine, to declare himself a high Arian. In that treatise he teaches that ** the Son of God 
did not exist from all eternity, is not coeval or ooSssential or co^ual with the Father, 
but came into existence by the will of Ood to be the next being to himself, theflrst-boro 
and best beloved, tlie Logos or Word through whom all creation should take its begm. 
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Dings.'* Bo Milton regards the Holy Spirit as a created being, inferior to the Son and 
poaBibly oonllned to our heavens and earth. Milton's Arianism, however, is ohancter- 
Istio of his later, ratlier than his earlier, writings ; compare the Ode on Chriatls Nativitj 
with Paradise Lost. 8:883-301; and see MasBon's life of Milton, 1 :aO: 6:888, SM; A. H. 
Strong, Great Poets and their Theology. MO-as. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, when asked whether the Father who had created oould not alu 
destroy the Son, said that he had not considered the question. Balph Waldo Emerson 
broke with his church and left the ministry because he could not celebrate Hie Lord's 
Bunper, — it implied a profounder reverence for Jesus than he oould give him. He 
wrote : "It seemed to me at church to-day, that the Communion Service, as it is now 
and here celebrated, is a document of the dullness of the race. How these, my good 
neighbors, the bending deacons, with their cups and plates, would have straiiHiteiied 
themselves to sturdiness, if the propoeitioii came before them to honor thus a fellow- 
man*' ; see Cabot's Memoir, 814. Yet Dr. Leonard Bacon said of the Unitarians that 
"it seemed as if their exclusive oontemplation of Jesus Christ in his human character 
as the example for our imitation had wroui^t in them an exceptional beauty and 
ChristUkenesBof living." 

Chadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief, 80, speaks of Arianism as exalting Christ to 
a degree of inappreciable dilterenoe from God, while Socinus looked upon him only u 
a miraculously endowed man, and believed in an infallible book. The term " Uni- 
tarians," he claims, is derived from the " Uniti," a society in Transylvania, in si^iport 
of mutual toleration between Oalvinists, Romanists, and Socinlana The name stock 
to the advocates of the divine Unity, because they were its most active members. 
B. W. Lockhart : " Trinity guarantees God's knowableness. Arius taught that Jesus 
was neither human nor divine, but created in some grade of being between the two, 
eswntially unknown to man. An absentee God made Jesus his messenger, God himself 
not touching the world directly at any point, and unknown and unknowable to it. 
Athanaslus on the contrary asserted that God did not send a meBBeag&r in Christ, but 
came himself, so that to know Christ is really to know Gk>d who is essentially revealed 
in him. This gave the Church the doctrine of God immanent, or Immanuei, God know- 
able and actually known by men, because actually present" Chapman, Jesus Christ 
and the Present Age, 14 — ** The world was never further from Unltarianism than it is 
to-day ; we may add that Unitarianism was never further from itself." On the doc- 
trines of the early Soclnlans» see Princeton Essays, 1 : 196. On the whole subject, see 
Blunt, Diet, of Heretical Se^ts, art : Arius; Guericke, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 818, 818. See 
also a further account of Arianism in the chapter of this Compendium on the Peraon of 
Christ. 

IV. This TbifebsonaiiHY is not Tbithxibm ; fob, wmiiB thebb abb 

THBBB PBBSONS, THBBB IS BUT ONE ESSENOB. 

(a) The term 'peraon' only approximately represents the troth. 
Although this word, more nearly than any other single word, expresses 
the oonoeption whioh the Soriptaresgiye ns of the relation between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, it is not itself nsed in this connection 
in Scriptare, and we employ it in a qualified sense, not in the ordinary 
sense in which we apply the word ' person ' to Peter, Pan], and John. 

The word * person ' is only the imperfect and ioadequate expression of a tact that 
transcends our experience and comprehension. Bunjran : ^ My dark and oloudy words, 
they do but hold The truth, as cabinets encase the gold." Three Gods, limiting- each 
other, would deprive each other of Deity. While we show that the unity is artioulated 
by the persons, it is equally important to remember that the persons are limited by the 
unity. With us personality implies entire separation from all others— distinct indi- 
viduality. But in the one (3k)d there can be no such separation. The personal disttno- 
tions in him must be such as are consistent with essential unity. This is the merit of 
the statement in the Svmbolum QuicdrnQue ( or Athanasian Creed, wrongly so called } : 
** The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three 
Gods but one God. So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the Holy Ghost iB 
Lord ; yet there ai^ not three Lords but one Lord. For as we are compelled by 
Christian truth to acknowledge each person by himself to be God and Lord, so we are 
forbidden by the some truth to say that there are three Gods or three Lords." See 
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Hacenteoh, History of Doctrine, 1 : 270. We add that the penonality of the Godhead 
ae a whole is separate and distlnot from all others, and In this respect is more fully anal- 
ogous to man's personality than is the personality of the Father or of the Son. 

The ohurch of Alexandria in the seoond oentury chanted together: **ODe only Is 
holy, the Father; One only is holy, Che Son ; One only is holy, the SpirlL" Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, 164, 167, 168— '* The three persons are neither three Qod8» 
nor three parts of God. Bather are they God threefoldly, tri-personaliy. • • . The per- 
sonal distinction in Godhead is a distinction within, and of, Unity: not a distinction 
which qualifies Unity, or usurps the place of it, or destroys it. It is not a relation of 
mutual exdnsiveness, but of mutual inolualTeness. No one person is or can be with« 
out the others. . . . The personality of the supreme or absolute Being cannot be with- 
out self-contained mutuality of relations such as Will and Lovie. But the mutuality 
would not be real, unless the subject which becomes object, and the object which 

becomes subject, were on each side alike and equally Personal The Unity of all- 

comprehendUig Indusiveness is a higher mode of unity than the unity of singular 
distinctiYeness. . . • The disciples are not to have the presence of the Spirit instead of 
the Son, but to have the Spirit is to have the Son. We mean by the Personal Gk>d not 
a limited alternative to unlimited abstracts, such as Law, Holiness, Love, but the tran- 
scendent and inclusive completeness of them all. The terms Father and Son are cer- 
tainly terms which rise more immediately out of the temporal facts of the incarnation 
than out of the eternal relations of the divine Being. They are metaphors, however, 
which mean far more in the spiritual than they do in the material sphere. Spiritual 
hunger is more intense than physical hunger. So sin, judgment, grace, are metaphors. 
But in MAi:i-18 'Son' is not used, but 'Word."' 

(6) The necessary qnalMoation is thaty wMe three persons among men 
have only a specific xudty of nature or essence — that is, have the same 
species of nature or essence, — the persons of the Qodhead have a numeric 
cal nnity of nature or essence — that is, have the same nature or essenca 
The undivided essence of the Godhead belongs equally to each of the x>er- 
Bons ; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each possesses all the substance and 
all the attributes of Deity. The plurality of the Godhead is therefore not 
a plurality of essence, but a plurality of hypostatical, or personal, distinc- 
tions. God is not three and one, but three in one. The one indivisible 
essence has three modes of subsistence. 

The Trinity is not simply a partnership, in which each member can sign the name of 
the firm ; for this is unity of council and operation only, not of essence. Gk>d 's nature 
Js not an abstract but an organic unity, God, as living, cannot be a mere Monad. Trin- 
ity is the organism of the Deity. The one divine Being exists in three modes. The life 
of the vine makes itself known in the life of the branches, and this union between vine 
and branches Christ uses to illustrate the union between the Father and himself. ( See 
Jokn 15:10— "If ye kMp b^ oomaaadmaiSi, jt ih«U alnda in my lore; 6t«b m I luiTe kept mj PkUMr'i ooomiaiid- 
■snti, aai tbUte in Idi Ivre** ; cf, ?ene 5 — "I m tbe Tina^ ye an the bnmekai; be that abidetk in me, udlinkm, 
the aoH beareth mneh fruit** ; 17: 22; 23 — "That they may be one, eraa as ve an one ; I in them, and then in me^**) 
So, in the organism of the body, the arm has its own life, a diHerent life from that of 
the head or the foot, yet has this only by partaking of the life of the whole. Sec Domer , 
System of Doctrine, 1 : 46(M68 — ** The one divine personality is so present in each of the 
distinctions, that these, which singly and by themselves would not be personal, yet do 
participate in the one divine personality, each in its own manner. This one divine per- 
sonality is the unity of the three modes of subsistence which participate In itself. 
Neither is personal without the others. In each, in its manner, is the whole Godhead." 

Thehunum body Is a complex rather than a simple organism, a unity which embraces 
an indefinite number of subsidiary and dependent organisms. The one life of the body 
manifests itself in the life of the nervous system, the life of the droulatory system, 
and the Uf e of the digestive system. The complete destruction of either one of these 
aTstems destroys the other two. Psychology as weU as physiology reveals to us the 
possfbttity of a three-fold Ufe within the bounds of a single being. In the individual 
man there is sometimee a double and even a triple consoiousness. Herbert Spencer, 
Autobiography, 1 :4SQ ; 2:904—** Most active minds have, I presume, more or less fre- 
quent experienoos of douUe consdousnesB— one oonsoiousiieiB neofning to take note 
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of what the other is about, and to applaud or blame." He mentlaos an liwtmoe 1b 
hia own ezperlenoe. ** May there not be poesible a bi-43erebral thinking, aa there k a 
blnooular vtaion ? ... In theae oaaea it aeema aa though there were going on» quite apart 
from the oonadouaneaa which aeemed to oouatltute myaelf , aome prooeaa of eUborattaig 
ooherent thoughta — aa though one part of myaelf waa an Independent originator over 
whoae aayinga and doiuga I had no control, and which were nevertheleaa in great 
meaaure oonaifltent ; while the other part of myaelf waa a peasive apeotator or llatener, 
quite unprepared for many of the thtaiga that the first part said, and wfaldi were 
neverthelGBB, though unexpected, not illogicaL" This fact that there can be ooie 
than one oonadouaneaa in the aame peraonallty among men ahoold make us atow to 
deny that there can be three conadouaneaseain the one God. 

Humanity at large la alao an organism, and thia fact lenda new oonflrmation to the 
Pauline statement of organic interdependence. Modem sociology is the doctrine of 
one life constituted by the union of many. '* Unua homo, nullua homo" la a principle 
of ethics aa well aa of aodology. Nomanoanhayeaconaoienoetohimaelf. The moral 
life of one results from and Is Interpenetrated by the moral Ufe of alL All men 
moreover live, move and hare their being in God. Within the bounds of the one uni- 
▼eraal and divine consdousness there are multitudinous )lnite consdousneaaes. Why 
then should it be thought incredible that in the nature of thia one God there ahould 
be three inftrMe conadousnesses? Baldwin, Psychology, 63, 5A— *'The integration of 
finite consdouaneeses in an aU-embradng divine consdousness may find a valid analogy 
in the integration of aubordinate oonsdousnesaes in the unit-personality of man. In tito 
hypnotic state, multiple consdousnesses may be induced in thesame nerrous organism. 
In insanity there is a secondary consdousness at war with that which normally domi- 
nates." Schurman, Belief in God, 38, 161 — '* The infinite Spirit may indude the finite, 
as the idea of a single organism embraces within a single life a plurality of members 
and functions. . . . All souls are parts or functions of the eternal life of Gtod, who is 
above all, and through all, and in all, and in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being.'* We would draw the conduslon that, aa in the body and soul of man, both aa 
an individual and as a race, there is diversity In unity, so in the QoA In whose Inuige 
man is made, there is diversity in unity, and a triple oonsdousiieaB and will are oon- 
Bistent with, and even find their perfection in, a single esBence. 

By the personality of God we mean more than we mean when we speak of the per- 
sonality of the Son and the peraonallty of the Spirit. The personality of the Godhead 
is distinct and separate from all others, and is, in this respect, like that of man. Hence 
Bbedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 .JM, says 'Mt is preferable to speak of the pemonaUly of the 
essence rather than of the person of the essence ; because the essence is not one person, 
but three persons. . . . The divine essence cannot be at once three persons and one per- 
son, if ^ person ' is employed in one aignification ; but it can be at once three persons and 
one personal Being.*' While we speak of the one Ck>d as having a personality in wliidi 
there are three persons, we would not call this personality a superpersonaUty, if this 
latter term is intended to Intimate that God*s personality Is less than the personality 
of man. The personality of the Godhead is indusive rather than exdusive. 

With this qualification we may assent to the words of D' Arcy , Idealism and The6logy, 
ge, 94, 218, 880, 286, 264— *" The Innermost truth of things, God, must be conodved aa 
personal ; but the ultimate Unity, which is his, must be believed to be superpersonaL 
It la a unity of persons, not a personal unity. For us personality is the ultimate form 
of unity. It is not so in him. For in him all persons live and move and have their 
being. • . . God is personal and also suporpersonal. In him there is a transoendeat 
unity that can embrace a personal multiplicity. . . . There is in God an ultimate 
suporpersonal unity in which all persons are one — [ all human persons and the three 
divine persons]. . . . Substance is more real than quality, and subject is more real 
than aubatance. The most real of all is the concrete totality, the all-indudve Univer- 
sal. • . • What human love strives to aocompliah— the overcoming of the opposition of 
person to person —is perfectly attained in the divine Unity. • . . The presupposition 
on which philosophy is driven back — [ that persons have an underlying ground of 
unity ] is identloal with that which underlies Chiistlan theology.*' See Pfldderer and 
Lotse on personality, in this Compendium, p. 104. 

( c ) This oneness of essence explains the JEaot thai, while Father, Son, and 
Holj Spirit, as respects their personality, are distinct subsistences, there is 
an intevoommnnion of persons and an iniTnananofl of one divine person In 
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another whidh permits the peoaliar work of one to be aBoribed, with a sin- 
gle limitation, to either of the others, and the manifestation of one to be 
xeoognized in the manifestation of another. The limitation is simply this, 
that although the Son was sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Son, it oannot be said vice versa that the Father is sent either by 
the Son, or by the Spirit. The Scripture representations of this interoom- 
mnnion prevent ns from oonoeiving of the distinctions called Father, Son» 
and Holy Spirit as inyolving separation between them. 

Dorner adds that *' in one is each of the others." This is true with the limitation 
mentioned in the text above. Whatever Christ does, God the Father can be said to do ; 
for God acts only in and through Christ the Bevealer. Whatever the Holy Spirit does, 
Christ can be said to do ; for the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit is the 
omnipresent Jesus, and Bengel's dictum is true : ^ IJbi Spiritus, Ibi Christus.'* PasBageB 
illustrating this intercommunion are the f ollowlufir : Go. i : 1 — " God onated " ; c^. leb. 1 : S— 
"tkxM^ wh4n [the Son]aliob« made tho voids" ;John5:17, 19— "HyPather^wkatkeTsnutUno^^ 
vwk. . ..1k0 8oaMdo]iothi]igofUiiiaal(batvhatlMfaethtt«fiflMrdoi]ig;for vhatt^ 
then tk«8o& alio dMtkiA like luimflr'^ 14:9— "iMthathAtkMea me lutikim t^lktto 11 — "I aa in tka 
rathttasdtkafkthff iniw''; 18— "I viUBAtleava yoadMolata: leomeimtoToa" (by theHoly Spirit); 
15:26— "Tliatka OomforteriBMBfl^ vhomliriU send uitoyoa from tkalktha^^ 

— "fhattheyBayaUbeone; OTcn as <ko>, rattff, art in no, and I in thee"; 2 Oor. 5:19— "Sod was in Ohiist 
rNanjOi^"; fitnsSilO— "God oar SaTior"; leK 13:23 --''God tke lodge of aU";c/. Jolm 5:22— •'neiih^ 
do«ktkefBflMrH8«U7B»a,l»tke katk pm all judgment unto tke Bos"; ifite 17:21 — "judge tkoTeridia 
rigkteennflSB by the man Thorn lie hath erdained." 

It is this intercommunion, together with the order of personality and operatinn tc be 
mentioned hereafter, which explains the occasional use of the term * Father ' xor the 
wholeGodhead;asinlph.4:e— "oneGodaadlktherofall,whoisoTarallaiidthroDghaU[in Christ], 
and in yea aU** [by the Spirit]. This intercommunion also explains the designation of 
Christ as *'«hsSpizit," and of the Spirit as "the Spirit ofChristt"a8iniOor.i5: 45— "thelastAdam beeame 
alift-givingapuit"; 2()or.3:i7—'*Iov the lori is the Spirit'*; aaL4:6-''sontft^ 
i : 19— "sopply of the Spirit of Jens Christ" (see Alford and Lan^ on 2 Oor. 3 : 17, 18 ). So the Lamb, 
in ler. 5 : i has ** seren hone and seriii eyes, vhiflh are the seren Spirits of God, seat liwtt into all the earth "-- the 
Holy Spirit, with his manifold powers, is tlie Spirit of the omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent Christ. Theoloerlans have designated this intercommunion by the terms 
ircptx«ifnt«r<«, olrctanineeagU),, intereommtmieatio^ oircukUiOt inesoisUntia, The word ov<Ka 
was used to denote essence, substance, nature, bein^ ; and the words vp^wvoy and 
V'w6ara4rit for porsou, distinction, mode of subsistence. On the changing' uses of the 
words vpdowirovand vv6vtwi9^ see Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 821, note 2. On the meaning 
of the word * person * in connection with the Trinity, see John Howe, Oaim Discourse 
of the Trinity ; Jonathan Edwards, Observations on the Trinity ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
1:194.287-276.200,800. 

The Holy Spirit is Christ's aUer ego, or other self. When Jesus went away, it was an 
exchange of his presence for his omnipresence ; an exchange of limited for unlimited 
power ; an exchange of companionship for indwelling. Since Christ comes to men in 
the Holy Spirit, he speaks through the apostles as authoritatively as if his own lips 
uttered the words. Bach believer, in having the Holy Spirit, has the whole Christ for 
his own ; see A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit Gore, Incarnation, 218— " The per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity are not separable individuals. Each involves the others : the 
coming of each is the coming of the others. Thus the coming of the Spirit must have 
involved the coming of the Son. But the specialty of the Pentecostal gift appears to 
be the coming of the Holy Spirit out of the upUfted and glorified mavhood of the 
incarnate Son. The Spirit is the life-giver, but the life with which he works in the 
church is the life of the IneamaU, the Ute of Jesus." 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 86— " For centuries upon centuries, the eflsen- 
tial unity of God had been burnt and branded in upon the consciousness of IsraeL It 
had to be completely established first, as a basal element of thought, indispensable, 
unalterable, before there could begin the disclosure to man of the reality of the eter- 
nal relations within the one indivisible being of God. And when the disclosure came, 
tt came not as modifying, but as further interpreting and illumining, that unity which 
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It absolutely preeuppoeed.*' B. 6. Bobinaon, ChriBtian Theoloffr* ^K— " There toeKtreme 
difficulty In fgiviBg any statement of a trlunlty that shall not yerge upon tritheism on 
the one hand, or upon mere modallsm on the other. It was yery natural that Calvin 
should be charged with SabelUanlsm, and John Howe with trittieism." 

V. Thh Thbeb PBBflONa, Fathbb, Son, anb Holt Sfibe^ 4BBaqmZb 

In explanation, notioe that : 

1. These titles belong to the Persons. 

(a) The Father is not God as suoh; forGbd is not only Father, bnl 
also Son and Holy Spirit The term * Father' designates that hypostat- 
ical distinction in the divine nature in virtue of which Qod is related to the 
Son, and through the Son and the Spirit to the church and the world. As 
author of the believer's spiritual as well as natural life, God is doubly his 
Father ; but this relation which God sustains to oreaturesis not the ground 
of the title. God is Father primarily in virtue of the relation which he 
sustains to the eternal Son ; only as we are spiritually united to Jeeos 
Ghrist do we become children of God. 

( 6 ) The Son is not God as such ; for God is not only Son, bat also 
Father and Holy Spirit. ' The Son ' designates that distinction in virtue 
of which €k>d is related to the Father, is sent by the Father to redeem the 
world, and with the Father sends the Holy Spirit 

(o) The Holy Spirit is not God as such; forGodlsnotonly Holy Spirit, 
but also Father and Son. * The Holy Spirit ' designates that distinction in 
virtue of which God is related to the Father and the Son, and is sent by 
them to accomplish the work of renewing the ungodly and of sanctifying 
the church. 

Neither of these names designates the Monad as such. Baoh designates rather that 
personal distinction which forms the eternal basis and ground for a particular self- 
revelation. In the sense of being the Author and Provider of men's natural life, Ood 
Is the Father of all. But even this natural sonshlp is mediated by Jesus Ghrist; ace 
lto.8:6~"<iMlaiJ<6BsGbriit,tiaoiif^i1i»anaUt^ The phrase "Oir After," 

however, can be used with the highest truth only by the regenerate, who have been 
newly bom of God by being united to Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

8eeGia.3:)W— "ForTeanaUMiiiof 6od.tfaraigh ftdtk,in J«bbs (ftriH**; 4:4-6— "God iintftrtkUi8oa 

thilv»iDiglitr»oeiT6th«ad0pkiaiiorMiiB . . . lantfaththtS^of luB8oai]ito<NiTk«tft^«t7i[«il)b%ralkff"; Ipk. 
1 : 5--''ibrMrd«i]tiduimtoBdoptioaMsont: tknogk JanuObriat'* Qod*s love for Ghrist Is the mesaure 
of his love for those who are one with Christ. Human nature in Ghrist is lifted up Into 
the life and communion of the eternal Trinity. Shedd, Bogm. TheoL, 1 : 806-^0. 

Human fatherhood is a reflection of the divine, not, vice vena, the divine a reflection 
of thehuman;c/.lph.3:14,15 — ''ili«lktlMr,firamvhon»T«7lktiiab^ (Mrpii)]i hwnaaadoaeirtkjs 
aanad.*' Ghadwick, Unitarianism, 77-^ makes the name ' Father ' only a symbol for 
the great Cause of organic evolution, the Author of all being. But we may reply with 
Steams, Bvldence of Christian Experience, 177— " to know God outside of the sphere 
of redemption Is not to know him in the deeper meaning of the term * Father *• It is 
only through the Son that we know the Father : JUL 11: 27— 'Idthir dstti $sj ksov th« hAat, 
MT* th« 8o^ and he to vhoDMarv th« Son villAth to nT6ftl liim.' " 

Whiton, Gloria Patrl, 38— **The Unseen can be known only by the seen which oomes 
forth from it. The all-generating or Paternal Life which is hidden from us can be 
known only by the generated or Filial Life in which it reveals itself. The goodness 
and righteousness which inhabits eternity can be known only by the goodness and 
righteousness which issues from it in the successive births of time. God above the 
world is made known only by God in the world. God transcendent, the Father, Is 
revealed by God immanent, the Son." Faber : " O marvellous, O worshipful 1 No song 
or sound is heard, But everywhere and every hour, In love, in wisdom and In power. 
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the Father speaks his dear eternal Word." We may interpret this as meaning that self- 
expression Is a necessity of nature to an infinite Mind. The Word is therefore etemaL 
Christ is the mirror from which are flashed upon us the rays of the hidden Luminary. 
So Principal Fairbaim says : " Theology must be on its historical side Christocentrio, 
but on its doctrinal side Theooentric** 

Salmond, Expositor's Greek Testament, on Iph. i : 5 — " By ' adoptioB * Paul does not mean 
the bestowal of the full priyileges of the family on those who are sons by nature, but 
the acceptance Into the family of those who are not sons originally and by right in the 
relation proper of those who are sons by birth. Hence viodco-ta is never affirmed of 
Christ, for he alone is Son of Gk>d by nature. So Paul regards our sonship, not as lying 
in the natural relation in which men stand to Ood as his children, but as implying a 
new relation of grace, founded on a covenant relation of God and on the work of Cbzlst 
((W.4:B«q.)." 

2. Q^cdified sense of tJiese titles. 

Like the word * person ', the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not 
to be confined within the precise limitations of meaning which wonld be 
required if they were, applied to men. 

(a) The Scriptures enlarge onr conceptions of Christ's Sonshipby 
giving to him in his preexistent state the names of the Logos, the Image, 
and the Efifalgence of God. — ^The term * Logos ' combines in itself the two 
ideas of thought and word, of reason and expression. While the Logos as 
divine thought or reason is one with Qod, the Logos as divine word or 
expression is diBtingmshable from Gbd. Words are the means by which 
personal beings express or reveal themselves. Since Jesns Ohrist was '* the 
Word " before there were any creatures to whom revelations could be made, 
it would seem to be only a necessary inference from this title that in Christ 
God must be from eternity expressed or revealed to himself ; in other 
words, that the Logos is the principle of truth, or self-consciousness, in 
God. — ^The term * Image ' suggests the ideas of copy or counterpart Man 
is the image of Gk)d only relatively and derivatively. Christ is the Image 
of God absolutely and archetypaUy. As the perfect representation of the 
Father's perfections, the Son would seem to be the object and principle of 
love in the Godhead. — The term * Efifolgence,' finally, is an allusion to the 
sun and its radiance. As the effulgence of the sun manifests the sun's 
nature, which otherwise would be unrevealed, yet is inseparable from 
the sun and ever one with it, so Christ reveals God, but is eternally one 
with God. Here is a principle of movement, of will, which seems to con- 
nect itself with the holiness, or self-asserting purity, of the divine nature. 

Smyth, Introd. to Edwards' Observations on the Trinity : ^The ontological relations 
of the persons of the Trinity are not a mere blank to human thought." John 1 : 1 — "In th« 
bflginidng vu th« Vori "— means more than ^ in the beginning waathe x, or the zero." Gk>det 
indeed says that Logos- 'reason' only in philosophical writings, but never in the 
Scriptures. He calls this a Hegelian notion. But both Plato and Phllo had made this 
signification a common one. On k6y<n as = reason + speech, see Llghtf oot on Oolos- 
sians, 148, 144. Meyer interprets it as '* personal subsistence, the self-revelation of the 
divine essence, before all time immanent in Ood.*' Neander, Planting and Training, 
8QD— Logos ='* the etemnl Revealer of the divine essence." Bushnell: ** Mirror of 
creative imagination " ; ** form of Ood." 

Ward = l. Expression; 2. Beftnite expression ; 8. Ordered expression ; 4. Complete 
expression. We make thought definite by putting it into language. So Ood's wealth 
of ideas is in the Word formed into an ordered Kingdom, a true Cosmos; see Mason, 
IWth of the ospeU 76. Max MQller : "A word is simply a spoken thoiight made audible 
as sound. Take away from a word the sound* and what is left is simply the thought of 
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It" Whlton. Gloria Patri, TS, 73— "The Greek saw In the word the abiding thought 
behind the pasBlng form. The Word was Qod. and yet finite— finite only as to form. 
Infinite as to what the form sugvosts or ezpreBsea By Word some form must be meant, 
and any form is finite. The Word is the form taken by the infinite Intelligence wliich 
transcends all forms." We regard this identification of the Word with the finite man- 
ifestation of the Word as contradicted by John i : 1, where the Word is represented as 
being with God before creation, and by PUL S : %, where the Word is represented as exist- 
ing in the form of Gk>d before his self-limitation In human nature. Scripture requires 
us to believe in an objeotificatlon of God to himself in the person of the Word prior to 
any finite manifestation of God to men. Oirist existed as the Word, and the Word was 
with God, before the Word was made flesh and before the world came into being ; in 
other words, the Logos was the eternal principle of truth or self -consdouaness In the 
nature of God. 

Passages representing Christ as the Image of God are OoLi :15— '^vhoiitktiMge rfthtiiTii- 
iUA G«d *' ; S Ov. 4 : 4 -- '' (AoH ^ko if ft* in«« of God *' ( cUciir ) ; lib. i : S — " th* ?vr iMge of kii nb^ 
( xapocT^p r^t Jhro(rr^««« avrov ) ; here x>pwniip means * impress,' * counterpart.' Ghriat is 
the perfect image of God, as men are not. He therefore has consciousness and wUL 
He possesses all the attributes and powers of God. The word ^Image' suggests thepei^ 
feet equality with God which the title * Son ' might at first seem to deny. The living 
Image of God which is equal to himself and is the object of his Infinite love can be 
nothing less than personal. As the bachelor can never satisfy his longing for oompan- 
lonship by lining his room with mirrors which furnish only a lifeless reflection of him- 
self, so God requires for his love a personal as well as an infinite object. The Image is 
not predaely the repetition of the original. The stamp from the seal is not precisely 
the reproduction of the seal. The letters on the seal run backwards and can be easily 
read only when the impression is before us. So Christ is the only interpretation and 
revelation of the hidden Gk>dhead. As only in love do we come to know the depths 
of our own being, so it is only in the Son that "Oodiilor*" (1 Joha4 -. 8 }. 

Christ is spoken of as the BfTulgence of God in lbb.1 :8 — **i^b«iiigth«flAiIgfliiM«rijiglH7" 
(AvavycurfMi r^ diS^^) ; c/.80v.4:6— ''•hiiMiin«ark«u1^ teglT9ih« light Qfthtkaewkdgt tf th« ^ivy 
of God in tht fiM of Jtnu Ghriat" Notice that the radiance of the sun is as old as the aun 
itself, and without it the sun would not be sun. So Christ is oo^ual and coStemal 
with the Father. Fi. 84 : 11 — ** Jahonh Qod if a na." But we cannot see the sun except by 
the simUght. Christ is the sunlight which streams forth from the Sun and which makes 
the Sun visible. If there be an eternal Sun, there must be also an eternal 8unlig>ht, 
and Christ must be etemaL Weetoott on Habravs 1:8—" The use of the absolute timeless 
term Mr, *b«iBg ', guards against the thought that the Lord's sonship was by adoption, 
and not by nature. Iwavyairtia does not express personality, and xap«Kn|p does not 
express ooSssentiality. The two words are related exactly as 4fMoi;«^^ and iiowoytv^ 
and like those must be combined to give the fulness of the truth. The truth expressed 
thus antithetically holds good absolutely. ... In Christ the essence of God is made dis- 
tinct ; in Christ the revelation of God's character is seen." On Edwards's view of the 
Trinity, together with his quotations firom Ramsey's Philosophloal Principles, from 
which he seems to have derived important suggestions, see Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 
838-876 ; G. P. Fisher, Edwards's Essay on the Trinity, UO-118. 

( 6 ) The names thus given to fhe seoond peison of ihe Tmdty, if thej 
have an^ significance, bring him before our minds in the general aspect 
of Bevealer, and suggest a relation of the doctrine of the Trinily to Gk>d's 
immanent attributes of truth, love, and holiness. The prepositions used to 
describe the internal relations of the second person to the first are not pre- 
positions of rest, but prepositions of direction and movement The Trinity, 
as the organism of Deity, secures a Hfe-movement of the Godhead, a pro- 
cess in which Gbd evermore objectifies himself and in the Son gives forth 
of his fulness. Christ represents the centrifugal action of the deity. But 
there must be centripetal action also. In the Holy Spirit the movement is 
completed, and the divine activity and thought returns into itself. True 
religion, in reuniting us to God, reproduces in us, in our limited measure, 
this eternal process of the divine mind. Christian experience witnesses that 
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Ood in himself is imknown ; Ohrist is the organ of external revelation ; the 
Holy Spirit is the organ of internal revelation — only he oan give ns an 
inward apprehension or realization of the tmth. It is " through the eter- 
nal Spirit" that Ohrist ''offered himself without blemish unto Gbd," and 
it is only through the Holy Spirit that the ohuroh has access to the Father, 
or fallen creatures can return to Gk>d. 

Here we aee that Qod. Is Life, self-sufficient Life, infinite Life, of whioh the life of the 
universe is but a faint reflection, a rill from the fountain, a drop from the ocean. 
Since Christ is the only Bevealer, the only outffoiuff principle in the Godhead, it is he 
in whom the whole creation comes to be and holds together. He is the Life of nature : 
all natural beauty and grandeur, all forces molecular and molar, all laws of gravitation 
and evolution, are the work and manifestation of the omnipresent Christ. He is the Life 
of humanity : the intellectual and moral impulses of man, so far as they are normal 
and uplifting, are due to Christ; he is the principle of progress and improvement in 
history. He is the Life of the church : the one and only Redeemer and spiritual Head 
of the race is also its Teacher and Lord. 

All objective revelation of GtoA is the work of Christ. But all subjective manifesta- 
tion of Gk>d is the work of the Holy Spirit. As Christ is the principle of outgoing, so 
the Holy Spirit is the principle of return to Qod. GtoA would take up finite crea- 
tures into himself, would breath into them his breath, would teach them to launch 
their little boats upon the infinite current of his life. Our electric cars can go up hill 
at great speed so long* as they grip the cable. Faith is the grip which connects us with 
the moving energy of €k>d. ^ The universe is homeward bound," because the Holy 
Spirit is ever turning objective revelation into subjective revelation, and is leading 
men consciously or unconsciously to appropriate the thought and love and purpose of 
Him in whom aJl things find their object and end ; "ftr ofUii, ud tbnogli kio, mlimtoliiBi, m 
•11 things " ( Rom. 11 : 36 ),— here there is allusion to the Father as the source, the Son as the 
medium, and the Spirit as the perfecting and completing agent, in Qod's operations. 
But all these external processes are only signs and finite reflections of a life-process 
internal to the nature of God. 

Meyer on Johniri— "tkt¥fli4 wm vitk God": "vp^ rbi^ ^6v does not- vapk ry ^f, but 
expresses the existence of the Logos in God in respect of intercourse. The moral 
essence of this essential fellowship is love, which excludes any merely modalistic con- 
ception." Marcus Dods, Expositor's Greek Testament, in loco: **Thia preposition 
implies intercourse and therefore separate personality." 

Mason, Faith of the Gk)6pel, 62— "indthe ¥ord vutovud 0«d ">-his face is not outwards, 
as if he were merely revealing, or waiting to reveal, God to the creation. His face is 
turned inwards. His whole Person is directed toward God, motion corresponding to 
motion, thought to thought. ... In him God stands revealed to himself. Contrast 
the attitude of fallen Adam, with his face averted from God. Gk>det, on John i :i — 
<' Hpbv rhr ^6v Intimates not only personality but movement. .... The tendency of the 
Logos ad extra rests upon an anterior and essential relation ad intra. To reveal God, 
one must know him ; to project him outwardly, one must have plunged into his 
bosom." Compare John 1 : 18 ~ " the only begotton Son, who in in the boion of the Father " ( &. Y. ) where 
we find, not iy ry xoXiry, but tit rhv k6\vov, As ^v ci$ 'rijy vd\ir means * went into the city 
and was there,* so the use of these prepositions indicates in the Godhead movement 
as well as rest. Bomer, System of Boctrine, 8 : 198, translates wp6t by ' hiTigewandt su,' 
or * turned toward.' The preposition would then imply that the Bevealer, who existed 
in the beginning, was ever over against God, in the life-process of the Trinity, as the 
perfect objectiflcation of himself. "Bas Aussichselbstsein kraft des Burohsichselbstseln 
mitdemFUrslGhselbstseinzusammensohliesst." Bomer speaks of ^^das Aussensichoder- 
inelnemandemsein; Sichgeltendmaohen des Ausgesohlossenen ; Sichniohtsogesetst- 
haben; Stehenbleibenwollen." 

There is in all human hiteUigenoe a threef oldness whioh points toward a trinitarlan 
life in God. We can distinguish a IFtoen, a BewuttAscin, a SObatbewiustsein. In com- 
plete self-consciousness there are the three elements : L We are ourselves ; 8. We 
form a pictiure of ourselves ; 8. We recognise this pictiure as the picture of ourselves. 
The little child speaks of himself in the third person: ''Baby did It." The objective 
comes before the subject ; " me '* comes first, and '* I '* is a later development ; ** him- 
self " still holds its place, rather than '* heself ." But this duality belongs only to unde- 
veloped InteUigenoe; It is characteristio of the animal creation; wezevertto it in our 
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dreams; the ioflane are permanent viotims of it; and sinoe sin is moral Insanity, the 
sinner has no hope until, like tlie prodigal, he *'oaMi to UMtIf" (]«ki IS: i7). The insane 
person is menU alienalUB, and we call physicians for the insane by the name of oiieiiMi. 
Mere duality gives us only the notion of separation. Perfect self-consciousness wheClier 
in man or in God requires a third unifying element And in God mediation between 
the ^'I " and the **Thou '* must be the work of a Person also, and the Person who medi- 
ates between the two must be in all respects the equal of either, or he oould not ade- 
quately interpret the one to the other ; see Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 67-60. 

Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 170-180, 270-S83 — " It is one of the effects of conviction by the 
Holy Spirit to convert consciousness into self-consciousness. . . . Conviction of sin is 
the consciousness of self as the guilty author of sin. Self-consciousness is trinal, while 
mere consciousness is duaL . • . One and the same human spirit subsists in two modes or 
distinctions— subject and object .... The three hypostatical consdousnesses in their 
combmation and unity constitute the one ooDSdousness of God .... as the three pereon 
make one essence." 

Domer oonsiders the internal relations of the Trinity ( System, 1 : 41S eg.) in three 
aspects : 1. PhysicaL God is eanua sui. But effect that equals cause must itself be 
causative. Here would be duality, were it not for a third principle of unity. Trinitas 
dualitatem ad unitatem reducit. 8. Logical. Self-oonsdousness sets self over against 
self. Yet the thinker must not regard self as one of many, and call himself ^he,* as 
children do ; for the thinker would then be, not sf4/-oonscious, but monU aUeiustut, 
' beside himself.' He therefore 'comes to himself' In a third, as the brute cannot. 
& EthicaL God-self-willing right. But right based on arbitrary will is not right. 
Bight based on passive nature is not right either. Bight as beings Father. Bight as 
wQHng — Son. Without the latter principle of freedom, we have a dead ethic, a dead 
God, an enthroned necessity. The unity of necessity and freedom is found by God, as 
by the Christian, in the Holy Spirit. The IVither— I; the Son — Me; the Spirit the 
unity of the two ; see C. C. Bverett, Bssays, Theological and Literaiy, 82l There must 
be not only Sun and Sunlight, but an Eye to behold the Light. William James, in his 
Psychology, distinguishes the Mis, the self as known, from the I, the self as knower. 

But we need still further to distinguish a third principle, a subject-object, ftom 
both subject and object. The subject cannot recognise the object as one with itself 
except through a unifying principle which can be distinguished fktmi both. We may 
therefore regard the Holy Spirit as the principle of self-consciousness in man as well 
asin Gk>d. As there was a natural union of Christ with humanity prior to his redeeming 
work, so there is a natural union of the Holy Spirit with all men prior to his regenerat- 
ing work: Job 83:i8— ''tbon If a spirit ia BUS, indtlMbmtk of th« Almighty girolh tkm ■atoitoniHig.'' 
Kuyper, Work of the Holy Spirit, teaches that the Holy Spirit constitutes the principle 
of life in all living things, and animates all rational beings, as well as regenerates and 
sanctifies the elect of God. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 76^ remarks on lob 34 : 14, iS 
—'• If he gatbar nato hiaiMlf bis Spirit ud bu brwOi ; all ilMb ibaU poriib togotto 
only necessary to man's salvation, but also to keep up even man*s natural life. 

Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 17SS, speaks of the Son as the centrifugal, while the Holy Spirit 
is the centripetal movement of the Godhead. Gk>d apart f^m Christ is unrevealed 
( Jobn i : 18— "lo naa batb Mon God at aay time'*); Christ is the organ of external revelation (18^ 
*<tbeeiil7bogott«&8on,wboiii]itbeboooBiortheratbv, be balb dielarod bin**); the Holy Spirit is the 
organ of Internal revelation ( i Oor. 8 : 10— "onto u Christ roToalod than throa(h the Spirit " ) . That 
the Holy Spirit is the principle of all movement towards God appears from lak 9: 14 — 
Christ "tbroogb the eternal Spirit dEBnd binseif vitboat Uemisb onto God" ; Ipb. 8 : 88— "aeoesi in one Sphit 

onto the rather ";Kom. 8: 86— "the Spirit also balpetb our iBflrmi^ the Spirit himself makett intenearieaibr 

«s": John 4:84— "Ood is a Spirit: aadtheytbat wonhip him most vonh^ in spirit"; 18:8-11— "easTiflt the irarid 
In respeel of sin, and of rigbteeasaess, and of JadgmenL" See Twesten, Dogmatik, on the Trinity ; abm 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 111. Bfason, Faith of the Gospel, 68 — ** It Is 
the Joy of the Son to receive, his gladness to welcome most those wishes of the Father 
which will cost most to himself. The Spirit also has his Joy in making known,— in 
perfecting fellowship and keeping the eternal love alive by that incessant sounding of 
the deeps which makes the heart of the Father known to the Son, and the heart of the 
Son known to the Father." We nuiy add that the Holy Spirit is the organ of internal 
revelation even to the Father and to the Son. 

( c) In the light of what has been said, we may understand somewhat 
more fully the charaoteristic differences between the work of Ghrist and 
that of the Holy Spirit We may sum them up in the four statements that, 
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fizst^ all outgoing seems to be the work of Christ, all retam to Qod the 
work of the Spirit ; secondly, Christ is the organ of external revelation, 
the Holy Spirit the organ of internal revelation ; thirdly, Christ is onr 
advocate in heaven, the Holy Spirit is our advocate in the soul ; fourthly, in 
the work of Christ we are passive, in the work of the Spirit we are active. 
Of the work of Christ we shall treat more fully hereafter, in speaking of 
his OfS-ces as Prophet, Priest, and King. The work of the Holy Spirit 
wiU be treated when we come to speak of the Application of Bedemption in 
Begeneration and Sanctification. Here it is sufficient to say that the Holy 
Spirit is represented in the Scriptures as the author of life — in creation, 
in the conception of Christ, in regeneration, in resurrection ; and as the 
giver of light — in the inspiration of Scripture writers, in the conviction of 
sinners, in the iQumination and sanctiflcation of Christians. 

6n.l:8— ''n0Sidriiaf6od«u1inwdii«";Iak0l:a6--toMar7: "Ike Iidy Sprit ihall Mm «]MttM*\ 
jQh&3:8— "banofthe8pri(";li.S7:9;U— ''OoBufnggitkatorwiBdt.Olmfttk. . . .IvfllptiBj Spirit in 
jM,uid7«ihaUliTt**; l«L8:ll-"giT9lilba]iotoj«iriiiortiabi»diMthroDghUiSpirit'* IJohnS:!— "uadvo- 
aito ( irap^ucAiiTVK ) irith tha fitliM^, J«iiib OriitthA rigktam '^ Joha 14 : ^^ 
tlMkksM7 be Trith 70a foerv, em tht Spirit of trath"; Bob. 8: 86~«tkt Spirit himt^ 
iul" 8Ml:8i~''Beispakefron6od,b<ia(]BSfedb7lkeM78pirit'\* JehAl6:8~''eQBri^ 
elu'^ 13 --"iA« hfl^ the Spirit of treth, iB flOBfl^ he iWl snide 70a inte all tke tratt *'; Bab 
u« led b7 the Spirit ef fled, these are Mne ef God." 

MoOosh : The works of the Spirit are OonylotioD, GooTersion, Sanotlfloation, Com- 
fort. Donovan : The Spirit is the Spirit of oonviotlon, enlightenment, qulokening, in 
the sinner ; and of revelation, remembrance, witness, sanotlfloation, consolation, to 
the saint. The Spirit enlightens the sinner, as the flash of lifirhtnin^r lights the traveler 
stumblinff on the edsre of a preolpioe at night ; enlightens the Christian, as the rising 
sun reveals a landscape which was all there before, but which was hidden from sisrht 
until the great luminary made it visible. ** The morning light did not create The lovely 
prospect it revealed ; It only showed the real state Of what the darkness had concealed.'* 
Christ's advocacy before the throne is like that of legal counsel pleading in our stead ; 
the Holy Spirits advocacy in the heart is like the mother s teaching her child to pray 
for himself. 

J. W. A. Stewart: ^ Without the work of the Holy Spirit redemption would have 
been impossible, as impossible as that fuel should warm without being lighted, or that 
bread should nourish without being eaten. Christ is Ood entering into human history, 
but without the Spirit Christianity would be only history. The Holy Spirit is Ood 
entering into human hearts. The Holy Spirit turns creed into life. Christisthe physi- 
cian who leaves the remedy and then departs. The Holy Spirit is the nurse who 
applies and administers the remedy, and who remains with the patient until the cure 
is completed." Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 78 — '* It is i n vain that the mirror ezistB 
intheroom»if itis lying on its face; the sunbeams cannot reach it till its face is 
upturned to them. Heaven lies about thee not only in thine infancy but at aU times. 
But it is not enough that a place is prepared for thee ; thou must be prepared for the 
place. It is not enough that thy light has come; thou thyself must arise and shine. 
No outward shining can reveal, unless thou art thyself a reflector of its glory. The 
Spirit must set thee on thy feet, that thou mayest hear him that speaks to thee 

The Holy Spirit reveals not himself but Christ Jehnie:i4— "IiiheU glorify lie: fo he riudl 
takeofiBiaflbUidilelldeeltfeitnBto yon.** So should the servants of the Spirit hide themselves 
while thc^ make known Christ. E. H. Johnson, The Holy Spirit, 40 — ** Some years ago 
a large steam engine all of glass was exhibited about the country. When It was at 
work one would see the piston and the valves go ; but no one could see what made 
them go. When steam Is hot enough to be a continuous elastic vapor, it is invisible." 
So we perceive the presence of the Holy Spirit, not by visions or voices, but by the 
effect he produces within us in the shape of new knowledge, new love, and new energy 
of our own powers. Denney, Studies in Theology, 161 — ** No man can bear witness to 
Christ and to himself at the same time. JCtprit is fatal to unction ; no man can give 
the impression that he himself is clever and also that Chiist is mighty to save. The 
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power of the Holy Spirit is iielt only when the witneas isonoonaolous of self, and when 
others remain unoonsotous of him." Ifoule, Venl Creator, 8—^* The Holy Spirit, as 
Tertullian says, is the vicar of Christ. The night before the Croas, the Holy Spirit was 
present to the mind of Christ as a person.'* 

Gore, in Lux Mundi, 818—** It was a point in the charge against Origan that his lan- 
gitage seemed to involve an ezdnsion of the Holy Spirit from nature, and a limitation 
of his activity to the church. The whole of life is certainly his. And yet, because his 
spodal attribute is hi^ness, it is In rational natures, which alone are capable of holi- 
ness, that he ezerta his special influence. A special inbreathing of the divine Spirit 
gave to man his proper being.*' SeetaLS:7~''JAonk <M . . . Imdlad iHt kit loMh th* Ima 
afU*;uidnaabManaaUTiBgMd'^ J«ha S:8--*'A«8pirit1nakith¥hm it vin . . . M it flT^ 
boB of ft* Bpiit" E. H. Johnson, on The Offices of the Holy Spirit, in Bib. Sac.. July, 1802 : 
801-888— "Why is he specially called the Holy, when Esther and Son are also holy, 
unieas because he produces holiness, i. e^ makes the holiness of Gk>d to be ouia individ- 
ually ? Christ is the principle of collectivism, the Holy Spirit the principle of individ- 
ualism. The Holy Spirit shows man the Christ in him. God above all— Etetlier ; God 
through aU -Son; God in aU- Holy Spirit ( Iph. 4:6 )." 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has never yet been sdentiflcally unfolded. No treatise 
on it has appeared comparable to Julius Mdller's Doctrine of Sin, or to I. A. Domer's 
History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. The progress of doctrine in the pest 
has been nuurked by successive stages. Athanaslus treated of the Trinity ; AugusUne 
of sin ; Anselm of the atonement; Luther of Justification; Wesley of regeneration; 
and each of these unf oldings of doctrine has been accompanied by religious awaken- 
ing. We still wait for a complete discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and 
believe that widespread revivals will follow the recognition of the omnipotent Agent 
in revivals. On the relations of the Holy Spirit to Christ, see Owen, in Works, 8 : IGS- 
150 ; on the Holy Spirit's nature and work, see works by Fftber, Smeaton, Tophel, G. 
Campbell Morgan, J. D. Robertson, Biederwolf ; also C. B, Smith, The Baptism of Fire ; 
J. D. Thompson, The Holy Comforter ; BushneU, Forgiveness and Law, last <diapter ; 
Bp. Andrews, Works, 8 : 107-400 ; James S. CandUsh, Work of the Holy Spirit ; Bedford, 
Vox Del ; Andrew Murray, The Spirit of Christ ; A. J. Gtordon, Ministry of the Spirit ; 
Kuyper, Work of the Holy Spirit ; J. E. Cummlng, Through the Btemal Spirit ; Lech- 
ler, Lehre vom Helllgen Gelste ; Arthur, Tongue of Fire ; A. H. Strong, Philoaophy and 
Beliglon, 260-268, and Christ In Creation, W-^V^ 

8. CfenenUion and procesHan conaisteni with equalUy. 

That the SonsMp of CSiristifletenial, k intimated m <*This 

daj have I begotten thee " is most naturally interpreted as the declar- 
ation of an eternal f aot in the divine nature. Neither the incarnation, the 
baptism^ the transfiguration, nor the reBurrection marks the beginning of 
Christ's Sonship, or constitutes him Son of CkxL These are but reoogni- 
tions or manifestations of a preexisting Sonship, inseparable from his God- 
hood. He is "bom before evezy creature" (while yet no created thing 
existed — see Meyer on CoL 1 : 15 ) and *' by the resurrection of the dead" 
is not made to be, but only ** declared to be," ** according to the Spirit of 
holiness" (» according to his divine nature) '*the Son of God with 
power" ( see Philippi and Alford on Bom. 1 : 8, 4). This Sonship is unique 
— not predicable of, or shared with, any creature. The Scriptures inti- 
mate, not only an eternal generation of tiie Son, but an eternal procession 
of the Spirit 

?iidm8:7---«Iirmtdloftktd«m: Jth0fanidutoB^TkaatftB7 Sn; TUid*7lUTi1^^ 
see Alexander, Com. in loco; also Com. on irti 13:83— **'Tb-dA7' refers to the date of the 
decree itself ; but this, as a divine aot, was eternal,— and so must be the Sonship which 
it affirms.*' Phllo says that ** to-day ** with God means ** f oreyer." This begetting of 
which the PBalm BpeaJtas is not the resurrection, for while Paul in IbIb 13: 33 refers to this 
PBalm to establish the fiust of Jesus' Sonship, he ref^rain islil3 : 34, 35 to another Psahn, 
the ilxtoinlh, to establish the fact that this Bon of Qod was to rise from the dead. Ciuist 
js shown to be Son of God by his inoarnation ( Ilk 1 : 6b 6 •- « TlM iM agiia Mi«flk la tiM Inttna 
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into 00 vnld b« Mitt, Aad M aU ilM ug«b of God vonhip Um " X his baptism ( 1^ 
8tt *' ), his traDBOgoration ( Kik 17 : 5 — " This ia ny bebTM 8oa ** ), his resurreotl^^ 
*afMii«niiiigfhatk«nsaedhlBi9froBithedMd . . . ke nitk alio in MMthir pcaln, Thou vilt not giTS thj Holy On« 
toBseMRiiptiaa"). OaLl.-iS— "tkeilntboni afaU omtioa " — vp«i»r6r<Mcov vacn}« icTi<rc«»«- " beffotten 
flnt before all oreation " ( Julius Mtlller, Proof-texts, U) ; or " flrst-bom before every 
creature, i. e., be^tten, and that antecedently to everything that was created ** ( Elll- 
oott, Gom. in loco ). ** Herein '* ( says Luthardt, Compend. Dogmatik, 81, on OoL 1 : 15 ) *' is 
indicated an antemundane origrln from Gk>d— a relation Internal to the divine nature." 
Ughtf oot, on GoL 1 : 15, says that in Babbl Beohal God is called the '' primootnitus mundV* 

On IU)iB.l:4 (ip«rWKro5— "manifested to be the mighty Son of God") see Lange's 
Com., notes by Schaff on pages 56 and 61. Bruce, Apologetics, 404 — *' The resurrection 
was the actual introduction of Christ into the full possession of divine Sonship so far as 
thesreto belonged, not only the inner of a holy spiritual essence, but also the outer of an 
existence In power and heavenly glory." Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 868, 864 — " Calvin 
waves aside eternal generation as an * absurd fiction.' But to maintain the deity of 
Christ merely on the ground that it is essential to his making an adequate atonement 
for sin, is to involve the rejection of his deity If ever the doctrine of atonement 
becomes obnoxious. . . . Such was the process by which, in the mind of the last cen- 
tury, the doctrine of the Trinity was undermined. Not to ground the distinctions of 
the divine essence by some immanent eternal necessity vras to make easy the denial of 
what has been called the ontologlcal Trinity, and then the rejection of the economical 
Trinity was not difficult or far away." 

If Westoott and Hort's reading 6 Moyoyci% e*^,** the only begottea God," in John 1 : 18, is correct, 
we have a new proof of Christ's eternal Sonship. Meyer explains Uvrov in Rom. 8:3— 
"God, sending UbowhSob,'* as an allusion to the metaphysical Sonship. That this Sonship is 
unique, is plain f rom John 1:14, 18 — "the only begotten from the Velher . . . the only begotten Sonwholain 
thibwBn of the rather"; H«.8:SB— "hlsownBon"; GaL4-4— "sent forth hia Son"; c/.Pr>t. 8: 2^31 —"▼hoi 
ha marked out the iNOidatifliiBorthe earth; Than I waa byhimaaamaaterwlEmaiL"; 80:4— "Who halheataUiahedaU 
the enda of the earth? Whatlahianam^andvhakiahiaaon'aname^lfthoabioveat?" The eternal procession 
of the Spirit seems to be implied in John 15: 28 — *< the Spirit of ferathwhiehproeeedeth from the hihor'* 
— see Westoott, Bib. Com., in loco ; leb. 9 : 14 — " the etanal Spirit." Westoott here says that 
vapa (not i^) showB that the reference is to the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit, not 
to the eternal procession. At the same time he maintains that the temporal corres- 
poDda to the etemaL 

The Scripture terms 'generation' and 'procession/ as applied to the 
Son and to the Holy Spirit, are bnt approximate expressions of the truth, 
and we are to correct by other declarations of Scripture any imperfect 
impressions which we might derive solely from them. We use these terms 
in a special sense, which we explicitly state and define as excluding all 
notion of inequality between the persons of the Trinity. The eternal gen- 
eration of the Son to which we hold is 

( a ) Not creation, but the Father's communication of himself to the 
Son. Since the names, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not applicable to 
the diTine essence, but are only applicable to its hypostatical distinctions, 
they imply no derivation of the essence of the Son from the essence of 
the Father. 

The error of the Nicene Fathers was that of ezplalninir Sonship as derivation of 
essence. The Eather cannot impart his essence to the Son and yet retain it. The 
Father is fona trinitatia, not fona deUalU. See Shedd, Hist. Doct., 1 : a0&-811, and Doff m. 
TheoL, 1:287-899; per contra, see Bib. Sac., 41: 698-760. 

( & ) Not a commencement of existence, but an eternal relation to the 
Father,— there never having been a time when the Son b^an to be, or 
when the Son did not exist as Ck>d with the Father. 

If there had been an eternal sun, it is evident that there must have been an eternal 
sonUght also. Yet an eternal sunlight must have evermore proceeded from the sun. 
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When Cyrfl WW astod whether the B<m existed beforo generation, he an^^ "The 
generation of the Son did not firecede his ezlstenoe, but ht. always ezteted, and that by 
genecttUoiL" 

(c) Notuiaot of the Father's will, but an internal neoeesiiy of the 
diyine nature, — bo that the Son is no more dei>endent npon the Father than 
the Father is dependent npon the Son, and so that, if it be consistent with 
deity to be Father, it is eqnallj consistent with deity to be Son. 

The sun is as dependent u]xm the sunlight as the sunlight is upon the sun ; for with- 
out sunliffht the sun is no true sun. So Ood the Father is as dependent upon God the 
Son, as God the Son is dependent upon God the Father; for without Son the Father 
would be no true Father. To say that aseity belongs only to the Fkther is loglcaDj Arian- 
ism and Subordinationism proper, for it Implies a subordination of the essence of the 
Son to the Father. BsKntial subordination would be inconsistent with equality. See 
Thomasius, Christl Person und Werk, 1 : 115. Palmer, TheoL Definitions, 6a, 07, aays 
that Father— independent life; Son begotten— independent life yoluntarily brought 
under limitations ; Spirit —necessary consequence of existence of the other two. . . . 
The words and actions whereby we design to affect others are ** begotten." The atmos- 
phere of unconscious iniUienoe it not ** begotten,'* but ** proceeding." 

id) Not a relation in anyway analogous to physical derivation, but a life- 
moyement of the divine nature, in virtae of which Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, while equal in essence and dignity, stand to each other in an order 
of personality, office, and operation, and in yirtae of which the Father 
works through the Son, and the Father and the Son through the Spiiit 

The subordination of the person of the Son to tlie person of the Father, or in other 
words an order of peisonollty, office, and operation which permits the Father to be 
officially first, the Son second, and the Spirit third. Is perfectly consistent with equality. 
Priority is not neceasarily superiority. The possibility of an order, which yet involves 
no inequality, may be illustrated by the relation between num and woman. In office 
man is first and woman second, but woman's soul Is worth as much as man's ; see 1 Oor. 
il:8~"tktkMdoftTii7mniaariil;aiiAtMkMdofaev«Biaai8tt«Btt:aikdtk6kMdor(^ On 

MBi4:t8— "th«rktt«riagmtff thul'*— see Westoott, Bib. Com., inloeo. 

Edwards, Observations on the Trinity ( edited by Smyth ), 28 — ^* In the Son the whole 
deity and glory of the Father is as it were repeated or duplicated. Bverythtng in the 
Flather is repeated or expreesed again, and that fully, so that there is properly no 
inf^ority." Bdwards, Essay on the Trinity ( edited by Fisher ), 110-U6 — " The Father 
is the Deity subsisting in the prime, unoilglnated, and most absolute manner, or the 
Deity in its direct existence. The Son is the Deity generated by Ood*s understanding, 
or having an Idea of himself and subsisting in that Idea. The Holy Ghost is the Deity 
subsisting in act, or the divine essence flowing out and breathed forth in God's infinite 
love to and delight In himself. And I belio%'e the whole divine essence does truly and 
distinctly subsist both in the divine Idea and in the divine Love, and each of them are 
properly distinct persons. . . . We find no other attributes of which it is said in Script- 
ure that they are Ood, or that God is they, but Aoyof and «y««i|, the Reason and the 
Love of God, Light not being different from Reason. . . . Understanding- may be pred- 
icated of this Love. ... It is not a blind Love. . . . The Father has Wisdom or Reason 
by the Son's being In him. . . . Understanding is In the Holy Spirit, because the Son is 
in him.** Tut Dr. Edwards A. Park declared eternal generation to be "eternal non- 
sense," and is thought to have hid Edwards's unpublished Bsaay on the Trinity for 
many years because it taught this doctrine. 

The New Testament calls Christ ecd«, but not i 9*69, We frankly recognise an eternal 
subordination of Christ to the Father, but we maintain at the same time that this sub- 
ordination is a subordination of order, office, and operation, not a subordination of 
essence. ^ Non de essentia dioitur, sed de ministeriis. " B. G. Robinson : ** An eternal 
generation is necessarily an eternal subordination and dependence. This seems to be 
fully admitted even by the most orthodox of the Anglican writers, such as Pearson 
and Hooker. Christ's subordination to the Father is merely official, not essential.*' 
Whiton, Gloria Patri, 4S, M— *'The early Trinitarians by eternal Sonshlp meant, 
first, that It Is of the very nature of Deity to Issue forth into visible expression. Thug 
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next, that this outward ezpreesion of God is not somethlngr other than God, but God 
hlmeelf , in a aelf-expression as divine as the hidden Deity. Thus they answered Philip's 
ory, *iliovutk«Fatliar,a]idit8ofiMtku' (J«hal4:8X and thus they aiBrmed Jesus* declaration, 
they secured Paul's faith that God has never left himself without witness. They meant, 

'kethrtkaflin«iflMkaflin«itk6lUhflr'(Jok]ii4:9) The Father is the Life transcendent, the 

divine Souroe, ' &1»n all ' ; the Son is the Life immanent, the divine Stream, ' tfaronglL all ' ; 
the Holy Spirit is the Life individualized, 'iBiU'(lp]i.4:6). The Holy Spirit has been 
called * the executive of the Godhead.' " Whiton is here speaking of the economic Trin- 
ity ; but all this is even more true of the Immanent Trinity. On the Eternal Sonship, 
see Weiffl, Bib. TheoL N. T., 424, note; Treffrey, Eternal Souship of our Lord ; Prince- 
ton Essays, 1 : 80-66; Watson, Institutes, 1 : 580-577 ; Bib. Sac, 27 : 868. On the proces- 
sion of the Spirit, see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 800-804, and History of Doctrine, 1 : 887 ; 
Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 847-860. 

The same principleB npon Trbioh we interpret the declaration of Christ's 
eternal Sonship apply to the prooession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
throngh the Ek>ny and show this to be not inconsistent with the Spirit's 
equal dignity and glory. 

We therefore only formulate truth which is concretely expressed in 
Scripture, and which is recognized by all ages of the church in hymns and 
prayers addressed to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, when we assert that in 
the nature of the one Qod there are three eternal distinctions, which are 
best described as persons, and each of which is the proper and equal object 
of Ohrifitian worship. 

We are also warranted in declaring that, in yirtne of these personal 
distinctions or modes of subsistence, Gbd exists in the relations, respect- 
ively, firsts of Source, Origin, Authority, and in this relation is the Father; 
secondly, of Expression, Medium, Bevelation, and in this relation is the 
Son ; thirdly, of Apprehension, Accomplishment, Bealization, and in this 
relation is the Holy Spirit. 

John Owen, Works, 8 : 64-02— ^'The office of the Holy Spirit is that of concluding, 
completing, perfecting. To the Eather we assign opera naturce; to the Son, opera 
erratics proeurotcs ; to the Spirit, opera graticB appUeotec.*' All God's revelations are 
through the Son or the Spirit, and the latter includes the former. Kuyper, Work of 
the Holy Spirit, designates the three offices respectively as those of CSausation, Con- 
struction, Consummation ; the Father brings forth, the Son arranges, the Spirit per- 
fects. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 866-878— ^' Ood is Life, Light, Love. As the Fathers 
regarded Heason both in Qod and man as the personal, omnipresent second Person of 
the Trinity, so Jonathan Edwards regarded Love both in Ood and in man as the per- 
sonal, omnipresent third Person of the Trinity, Hence the Father is never said to love 
the Spirit as he is said to love the Son — for this love is the Spirit. The Father and the 
Son are said to love men, but the Holy Spirit is never said to love them, for love is the 
Holy Spirit. But why could not Edwards also hold that the Logos or divine Reason 
also dwelt in humanity, so that manhood was constituted in Christ and shared with 
him in the consubstantial image of the Father ? Outward nature reflects Ood*s light 
and has Christ in it,— why not universal humanity ? " 

Moberty, Atonement and Personality, 186, 202, speaks of *' 1. God, the Eternal, the 
Infinite, in his infinity, as himself; 2, God, as self -expressed within the nature and 
faculties of man— body, soul, and spirit— the consummation and interpretation and 
revelation of what true manhood means and is, in its very truth, in its relation to God ; 
8. God, as Spirit of Beauty and Holiness, which are himself present in things created, 
animate and inanimate, and constituting in them their divine response to God; con- 
stituting above all in created personalities the full reality of their personal response. 
Or again : L What a man is invisibly in himself ; 2. his outward material projection or 
expression as body ; and 8. the response which that which he is through his bodily 
utterance or operation makes to him, as the true echo or expression of himself.^' Mob- 
erly seeks thus to find In man's nature an analogy to the inner processes of the divine • 
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TX. ImHUB UT able, TST KOT BBIiF-OOMTBADIOrOBT, TUIH DoOTROni 7DB- 
KISHB8 THB KeT TO Alili OTHBB DOOTBDCBS. 

1. The mode of this triune existence is inacrtUable. 

It is inscratable becaiue there are no analogiefl to it in onr finite experi- 
ence. For this reason all attempts are vain adequately to represent it : 

( a ) From inanimate things — as the f onntain, the stream, and the rivulet 
trickling from it ( Athanasins) ; the doad, the rain, and the rising mist 
( Boardman ) ; color, shape, and size ( F. W. Robertson ) ; the actinic, lomi- 
niferons, and calorific principles in the ray of light (Solar Hieroglyphics, 
84). 

Luther : " Wlien logic objects to this doctrine that It does not square with her rules, 
we must say : * Hulier taoeat in ecdesia.' " Luther called the Trinltr a flower. In which 
miirht be difltinffulBhed its form, its fnurrance, and Its medicinal efficacy ; see Domer, 
Ge8ch« prot. TheoU 180. In Bap. Rev., July, 1880 : 484, Qeer ftnds an illustration of the 
Trinity in infinite space with its three dimensions. For analogy of the oloud, rain, 
mist, see W. EL Boardman, Higher Christian Life. Solar Hieroglyphics, 34 (reviewed 
in New Bnglander, Oct. 1874 : 788)— ** The Godhead is a trlpersonal unity, and the light 
is a trinity. Being immaterial and homogeneous, and thus essentially one in its nature, 
the light includes a plurality of constituents, or in other words is eswntially three in 
its constitution, its constituent principles being the actinic, the luminlf erous, and the 
calorific ; and in glorious manifestation the light is one, and is the created, constituted, 
and ordained emblem of the tripersonal Gk>d *' ~ of whom it is said that "G«d is ligk^ aad 
i]ihiffliiiiodtrk]ieiialBll"(iJok]ii:S). The actinic rays are in themselves inyislble ; only as 
the luminif erous manifest them, are they seen ; only as the calorific accompany them, 
are they felt. 

Joseph Oook : *' Sunlight, rainbow, heat — one solar radiance ; Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
one Ood. As the rainbow shows what light is when unfolded, so Christ reveals the 
nature of God. As the rainbow is unraveled light, so Christ is unraveled €k>d. and the 
Holy Spirit, figured by heat, is Christ's continued life.** Buder IllustrationB are those 
of Oom Paul Ertiger : the fat, the wick, the flame, in the candle; and of Augustine: 
the root, trunk, branches, all of one wood. In the tree. In Geer's illustration, mentioned 
above, from the three dimensions of space, we cannot demonstrate that there is not a 
fourth, but besides length, breadth, and thickness, we cannot conceive of its existence. 
As these three exhaust, so far as we know, all possible modes of material being, so we 
cannot conceive of any fourth person in the Gk>dhead. 

(&) From the constitution or proceesee of onr own minds — as the 
psychological nnity of inteUect, afiTection, and will ( snbstantially held by 
Augostine ) ; the logical nnity of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ( Hegel ) ; 
the metaphysical nnity of subject, object, and subject-object ( Melanohthon, 
Olshansen, Bhedd). 

Augustine : " Mens meminit sul, intelligit se, dillgit se ; si hoc oemimus, Trinitatem 
cemlmus." ... I exist, I am conscious, I wiU; I exist as conscious and willing. I am 
conscious of existing and willing, I will to exist and be conscious; and these three 
functions, though distinct, are inseparable and form one life, one mind, one essence. 
. . . "Amor autem alicujus amantis est, et amore aliquld amatur. Bcoe tria sunt, 
amans, et quod amatur, et amor. Quid est ergo amor, nisi qusedam vita duo aliqua 
oopulans, vel copulare appetans, amantem scilicet et quod amatur.*' Calvin speaks of 
A ugustine's view as '* a speculation far from solid.** But Augustine himself had said : 
" If asked to define the Trinity, we can only say that it is not this or that.** John of 
Damascus : " All we know of the divine nature is that It Is not to be known. *' Qy this, 
however, both Augustine and John of Damascus meant only that the predae mods of 
Gtod's triune existence is unrevealed and inscrutable. 

HegeU Pbilos. Belig., transl., 8:99, 100— "God is. but Is at the same time the Other, 
the self -^iflerentiating, the Other in the sense that this Other Is God himself and has 
potentially the Divine nature in it, and that the abolishing of this difference, of this 
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otherneflB. this return, this love, is Spirit." Hegel calls God **the absolute Idea, the 
unity of life and Cognition, the Universal that thinks itself and thinkingly reoognixes 
itself in an infinite Actuality, from which, as its Immediacy* it no less distinguishes 
itself again *' ; see Schwegler, History of Philosophy, 821, 881. Hegel's general doctrine 
is that the highest unity is to be reached only through the fullest development and 
reoonollation of the deepest and widest antagonism. Pure being is pure nothing ; we 
must die to live. Light is thesis. Darkness is antithesis, Shadow is synthesis, or union 
of both. Faith is thesis, Unbelief is antithesis. Doubt is synthesis, or union of both. 
Ztoeifel comes from ZwH, as doubt from ivo, Hegel called Napoleon ** ein Weltgeist zu 
Pf erde " — ** a world-spirit on horseback.'* Ladd, Introd. to Philosophy, 80S, speaks of 
** the monotonous tit-tat-too of the Hegelian logic." Ruskln speaks of it as '* pure, 
definite, and highly finished nonsense." On the Hegelian principle good and evil can- 
not be contradictory to each other ; without evil there could be no good. Stirling well 
entitled his exposition of the H^ielian Philosophy ^* The Secret of Hegel," and his 
readers have often remarked that, if Stirling discovered the secret, he never made 
it known. 

Lord Coleridge told Robert Browning that he could not understand all his poetry. 
** Ah, weD," replied the poet, ** if a reader of your calibre understands ten per cent, of 
what I write, he ought to be content." When Wordsworth was told that Mr. Browning 
had married Miss Barrett, he said : " It is a good thing that these two underatand each 
other, for no one else understands them." A pupil once brought to Hegel a passage in 
the latter*s writings and asked for an interpretation. The philosopher examined it and 
replied: "When that passage was written, there were two who knew its meaning— 
Ood and myself. Now, alas I there is but one, and that is God." Helnrioh Heine, speak- 
ing of the eifect of HegeUanism upon the religious life of Berlin, says: "I could 
accommodate myself to the very enlightened Christianity, filtrated from all supersti- 
tion, which oouldthen be had in the churches, and which was free from the divinity 
of Christ, like turtle soup without turtle." When German systems of philosophy die, 
their ghosts take up their abode in Oxford. But if I see a ghost sitting in a chair and 
then sit down boldly in the chair, the ghost will take offence and go away. Hegel's 
doctrine of God as the only begotten Son is translated in the Joum. Spec. Philos., 
16:305-«)4. 

The most satisfactory exposition of the analogy of subject, object, and subject-object 
is to be found in Bhedd, History of Doctrine, 1:866, note 2. See also Olshausen on 
J«hs i : i ; H.N. Day, Doctrine of Trinity in Light of Recent Psychology, in Princeton Rev., 
Sept. 188S : 156-179 ; Morris, Philosophy and Christianity, 129-168. Moberly, Atonement 
and Personality, 174. has a similar analogy: L A man's invisible self; 2. the visible 
expression of himself in a picture or poem ; 8. the response of this picture or poem to 
himself. The analogy of the family is held to be even better, because no man's per- 
sonality is complete in itself ; husband, wife, and child are all needed to make perfect 
unity. AUen, Jonathan Edwards, 872, says that in the early church the Trinity was a 
doctrine of reason; in the Middle Ages it was a mystery; in the 18th century it was 
a meaningless or irrational dogma ; again in the 19th century It becomes a doctrine of 
the reason, a truth essential to the nature of Gk>d. To Allen*s characterization of the 
stages in the history of the doctrine we would add that even in our day we cannot say 
that a complete exposition of the Trinity is possible. Trinity is a unique fact, differ- 
ent aspects of which may be illustrated, while, as a whole, it has no analogies. The 
most we can say is that human nature, in its processes and powers, points towards 
something higher than itself, and that Trinity in God is needed in order to constitute 
that perfection of being whioh man seeks as an object of love, worship and service. 

Ko one of these famiflhes any proper analogue of the Trinity, sinoe in 
no one of them is there found the essential element of tripersonaliiy. Such 
illustrations may sometimes be used to disarm objection, but they furnish 
no positive explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, and, unless carefully 
guarded, may lead to grievous error. 

2. The Doctrine of the Trinity is not se^f-contradictory. 

This it would be, only if it declared Gk)d to be three in the same numerical 
sense in which he is said to be one. This we do not assert We assert 
simply that the same God who is one with respect to his essence is three 
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with respect to the internal distinofaonB of that essence, or "with respect to 
the modes of his being. The possibility of this cannot be denied, except 
b J assuming that the human mind is in all respects the measure of the 
divine. 

The fact that the ascending scale of life is marked bjinereasing difBaren- 
tiation of faoolty and fonction shonld rather lead ns to expect in the highest 
of all beings a nature more complex than onr own. In man many facolties 
are united in one intelligent being, and the more intelligent man is, the 
more distinct from each other these faculties become ; until intellect and 
affection, conscience and will assume a rdative independence, and there 
arises even the possibility of conflict between them. There is nothing irra- 
tional or self -contradictory in the doctrine that in Qod the leading functions 
are yet more markedly differentiated, so that they become personal, while 
at the same time these personalities are united by the fact that they each 
and equally manifest the one indiyisible essence. 

Unity 18 asessential to the Oodhead as threenen. The saniA Ood who in one reelect 
is three, in another respect is one. We do not say that one God is three Ooda. nor that 
one person is three persons, nor that three Gk>d8 are one God, but only that there is one 
Qod with three distinctions in his beioff. We do not refer to the fiunilties of man as 
ftimishin^ any proper analogy to the persons of the Godhead : we rather deny that 
man's nature famishes any such analogy. Intellect, affection, and will in man are not 
distinct peisonalities. If they were personalized, they mi^rht furnish such an analogy. 
F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 8 : 68, speaks of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as beat 
oonceired under the figure of personalized intellect, affection and will. With this 
agrees the saying of Socrates, who called thought the soul's oonvenation with itself. 
See D. W. Simon, in Bib. Bac^ Jan. 1887. 

Pi.86:ll— "Unite lojhMrt to far tkj BUM "—intimates a complexity of powers in man, and 
a possible disorganization due to sin. Only the fear and love of God can reduce our 
faculties to order and give us peace, purity, and power. When William after a long 
courtship at length proposed marriage, Ifary said that she ** unanimously consented." 
" AoB ihAtt 1«T« tk« loii 017 (M viik tU tkj ketft^ and vitti lU tky Mil, and viik a^ 
niad" ( Luke 10 : 27). Man must not lead a dual life, a double life, like that of Dr. JekyU 
and Mr. Hyde. The good life is the unified life. H. H. Bawden : *' Theoretically, sym- 
metrical derelopment is the complete criterion. This is the old Greek conception of 
the perfect life. The term which we taranslate * temperance * or * self-control ' is better 
expressed by * whole-mindedness.* " 

lUingwortti, Personality Divine and Human, 54-80—" Our sense of divine personality 
culminates in the doctrine of the Trinity. Man's personality is essentially triune, 
because it consists of a subject, an object, and their relation. What la potential and 
unrealized triunity in man is complete in God. . . . Our own personality is triune, but 
it is a potential unrealized triunity, which is incomplete in itself and must go beyond 
itself for completion, as for example in the family. . . . But God's personality has 
nothing potential or unrealized about it. . . . Trinity is the most intelligible mode of 
conceiving of God as personal." 

John OEdrd, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1 :60, 80— '* The parts of a stone are 
all precisely alike ; the parts of a skilful mechanism are all different ftom one another. 
In which of the two cases is the unity more real— in that in which there is an absence 
of distinction, or in that in which there is essential difference of form and function, 
each separate part having an individuality and activity of Its own ? The highest 
unities are not simple but complex.*' Gordon, Christ of To-day, 106 — "All things and 
persons are modes of one infinite consciousness. Then it is not incredible that there 
should be three consciousnesses in God. Over against the multitudinous finite per- 
sonalities are three infinite personalities. This socialism in Deity may be the ground 
of human society.'* 

The phenomena of double and even of triple oonsdousneoB in one and the same indi- 
vidual confirm this view. This fact of more than one consciousness in a finite creature 
points towards the possibility of a threefold consciousness in the nature of God. 
liomanes. Mind and Motion, 103, intimates that the sodal organism, if it attained the 
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hlgfaest level of psyotaloal perfection, might be endowed with penonaUty« and that it 
now ha0 somethlngr resembling it —phenomena of thought and conduct which com- 
pel us to conceive of f amiUes and communities and nations as haviner a sort of moral 
personality which implies responsibility and accountability. **The ZeUgeUt,** he 
says, ** is the product of a kind of collectiye psychology, which is something other than 
the sum of all the individual minds of a generation." We do not maintain that any 
one of these fragmentary or collective consdousnesses attains personality in man, at 
least in the present life. We only maintain that they Indicate that a larger and more 
complex life is possible than that of which we have common experience, and that 
there is no necessary contradiction in the doctrine that in the nature of the one and 
perfect Ood there are three personal distinctions. R. H. Button : " A voluntary self- 
revelation of the divine mind may be expected to reveal even deeper complexities of 
spiritual relations in his eternal nature and essence than are found to exist in our 
humanity— the simplicity of a harmonized complexity, not thesimpUoity of absolute 
unity." 

8. ITie doctrine qf the IHnitj/ has important relaHoM to other doc- 
trines, 

A. It is eBsential to any proper theism. 

Neither God's independenoe nor Qod's blessedness can be maintained 
nxx>n grounds of absolute unity. Anti-trinitarianism almost necessarily 
makes creation indispensable to God's perfection, tends to a belief in the 
eternity of matter, and ultimately leads, as in Mohammedanism, and in 
modem Judaism and Unitarianism, to Pantheism. ** Love is an impossible 
exercise to a solitary being." Without Trinity we cannot hold to a living 
Unity in the Godhead. 

Brit and For. Bvang. Bev., Jan. 1888 : 8IHn — " The problem is to And a perfect objet" 
tive^ congruous and fitting, for a perfect intelligence, and the answer is : ' a perfect 
inUQigenee,* *' The author of this article quotes James Martineau, the Unitarian phi- 
losopher, as follows: ''There Is only one resource left for completing the needful 
objectivity for Ood, viz., to admit in some form the coeval existence of matter, as the 
condition or medium of the divine agency or manifestation. Failing the proof [ of the 
absolute origination of matter ] we are left with the divine eatiae, and the material ccm-' 
dilion of all nature, in eternal co-presence and relation, as supreme object and rudi- 
mentary object.'* See also Martineau, Study, 1 : 405— " In denying that a plurality of 
self-existences is possible. I mean to speak only of self -existent causes. A self-existence 
which is not a cause is by no means excluded, so far as I can see, by a self-existence 
which i» a cause ; nay, is even required for the exerdse of its causality." Here we see 
that Martineau's Unitarianism logically drove him into Dualism. But God*s blessed- 
ness, upon this principle, requires not merely an eternal universe but an infinite uni- 
verse, for nothing less will afford fit object for an infinite mind. Yet a Ood who is 
necessarily bound to the tmiverae, or by whose side a universe, which is not himself, 
etemallyexists, is not infinite, independent, or free. The only exit from this difficulty 
is in denying Ood*8 self-consciousness and self-determination, or in other words, 
exchanging our theism for dualism, and our dualism for pantheism. 

B. H. Johnson, in Bib. Sac., July, 1802 : 879, quotes from Oxenham*s Catholic Doctrine 
of the Atonement, 106, lOB — " Forty years ago James Martineau wrote to George Macdon- 
ald : * Neither my intelleotual preference nor my moral admiration goes heartily with 
the Unitarian heroes, sects or productions, of any age. Ebionltes, Arians, Sodnians, 
all seem to me to contrast im&vorably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of 
thought fftr less worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of Christianity.' In his paper 
entitled A Way out of the Unitarian Controversy, Martineau says that the Unitarian 
worships the Father ; the Trinitarian worships the Bon : * But he who is the Son in one 
creed is the Father in the other. . . . The two creeds are agreed in that which constitutes 
the pith and kernel of both. The Father is God in hiff primeval essence. But God, as 
manifested, is the Son.* " Dr. Johnson adds : ^^ So Martineau, after a lifelong service in 
a Unitarian pulpit and professorship, at length publicly accepts for truth the substance 
of that doctrine which. In common with the church, he has found so profitable, and 
tells Unitarians that they and we alike worship the Son, because all that we know of 
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God was revealed by act of the Son.'* After he had reached hJs eightieth year, Ifinti- 
neau withdrew from the Unitarian body, though he never f (xmally united with any 
Trinitarian church. 

H. C. Minton, in Prinoeton Bey., 1MB : 686-6fi0, has quoted some of Martineau's most 
sfffuiflcant uttenmoes, such as the following: "The great strength of the orthodox 
doctrine lies, no doubt, in the appeal it makes to the inward * sense of sin,' — that sad 
weight whose burden oppresses every serious souL And the great weakneBS of Uni- 
tarlaniiim has been its insensibility to this abiding sorrow of the human oonsciousnesL 
But the orthodox remedy is surely the most terrible of all mistakes, vte., to get rid ot 
tho burden, by throwing it on Christ or permlttiDg him to take it . . . For myself I 
own that the literature to which I turn for the nurture and inspiration of Faith, Hope 
and Love is almost exclusively the product of orthodox versions of the Christian 
religion. The Hymns of the Wesleys, the Prayers of the Friends, the Meditations of 
Law and Tauler, have a quickening and elevating power which I rarely feel in the 
books on our Unitarian shelves. . . . Yet I can less than ever appropriate, or even 
intellectually excuse, any distinctive article of the Trinitarian scheme of salvation/* 

Whlton, Gloria Patri, 23-M, seeks to reconcile the two forms of belief by asserting 
that ^* both Trinitarians and Unitarians are coming to regard human nature as essen- 
tially one with the divine. The Nicene Fathen builded better than they knew, when 
they declared Christ homoowiOB with the Father. We assert the same of mankind.*^ 
But here Whlton goes beyond the warrant of Scripture. Of none but the only begot- 
ten Son can it be said that before Abraham was bom he was, and that in him dweUeth 
all thefulnessoftheGodheadbodUy(Jok]i8:57;<M.2:9). 

Unitarianism has repeatedly demonstrated its logical insuffldency by this '^fadlis 
descensus Avemo,'* this lapse ftrom theism into pantheism. In New England the high 
Arianlsm of Channlng degenerated into the half-fledged pantheism of Theodore Parker, 
and the full-fledged pantheism of Ralph Waldo Emenon. Modem Judaism is pan- 
theistic in its philosophy, and such also was the later Arabic philosophy of Mohamme- 
danism. Single peisonality is felt to be insulBcient to the mind's conception of Abso- 
lute Perfeotion. We shrink from the thought of an eternally lonely God. ^ We take 
refuge in the term ^Ck>dhead.* The literati find relief in speaking of *the gods.*** 
T westen ( translated in Bib. Sac 8 : 6Q2 ) — " There may be in polytheism an element of 
truth, though disfigured and misunderstood. John of Damascus boasted that the 
Christian Trinity stood midway between the abstract monotheism of the Jews and the 
idolatrous polytheism of the Greeks.'* Twesten, quoted in Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 
1 : 266 ~ ** There is a irXiipw^ in God. Trinity does not contradict Unity, but only that 
solitariness which is inconsistent with the living plenitude and blesBedness ascribed to 
God in Scripture, and which God possesses in himself and independently of the finite.** 
Shedd himself remarks : ^ The attempt of the Deist and the Sodnian to oonstruot the 
doctrine of divine Unity is a failure, because it falls to oonstruotthe doctrine of the 
divine PenonalUy. It contends by implication that Ck>d can be self-knowing as a 
single subject merely, without an object ; without the distinctions involved in the sub- 
ject contemplating, the object contemplated, andtheperoeptionof the identity of both.'* 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 76 — *^ God is no sterile and motlonlesB unit." Bp. Phil- 
lips Brooks : **' Unitarianism has got the notion of God as tight and individual as it is 
possible to make it, and is dying of its meagre Deity.*' Unitarianism is not the doctrine 
of one God — for the Trinitarian holds to this ; it is rather the unipersonality of this one 
God. The divine nature demands either an eternal Christ or an eternal creation. Dr. 
Calthorp, the Unitarian, of Syracuse, therefore consistently declares that *' Nature and 
God are the same." It is the old worship of Baal and Ashtaroth— the deification of 
power and pleasure. For ** Nature** Includes everything — all bad impulses as well as 
good. When a man discovers gravity, he has not discovered God, but only one of the 
manifestations of God. 

Gordon, Christ of To-day, 112— <*a%e supreme divinity of Jesus Christ is but the 
sovereign expression in human history of the great law of difference in identity that 
runs through the entire universe and that has its home in the heart of the Godhead." 
Even James Freeman Clarke, in his Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, 488, admits that 
" there is an essential truth hidden in the idea of the Trinity. While the church doc- 
trine, in every form which it has taken, has fUled to satisfy the human intellect, the 
human heart has dung to the substance contained in them aU.'* William Adams 
Brown : " If God is by nature love, he must be by nature sodaL Fatherhood and Son- 
ship must be immanent in him. In him the limitations of finite personality are 
removed." But Dr. Brown wrongly adds : " Not the mysteries of God's belngt OB be iB 
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In himflelf, but B6 be is revealed, are opened to us In this doctrine." Similarly P. S. 
Moxom : ^* I do not know how it is possible to predicate any moral quality of a person 
who is absolutely out of relation to other persons. If Ood were conceived of as solitary 
in the universe, he could not be characterized as righteous/' But Dr. Moxom erron- 
eously thinks that these other moral personalities must be outside of God. We main- 
tain that righteousness, like love, requires only plurality of persons within the 
Ood-head. Bee Thomasius, Chrlsti Person und Werk, 1 : 106, IfiO. For the pantheistic 
view, see Strauss, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 462-624. 

W. L. Walker, Christian Theism, 817, quotes Dr. Paul Oarus, Primer of Philosophy, 
101 ~ ^* We cannot even conceive of God without attributing trinity to him. An abso- 
lute unity would be non-existence. God, if thought of as real and active. Involves 
an antithesis, which may be formulated as God and World, or natura naturans and 
natura nalv/rala, or in some other way. This antithesis implies already the trinity-con- 
ception. When we think of God, not only as that which Is eternal and immutable in 
existence, but also as that which changes, grows, and evolve8,we cannot escape the result 
and we must progress to a triune God-idea. The conception of a God-man, of a Savior, 
of Gk>d revealed In evolution, brings out the antithesis of Gk>d Father and God Son« and 
the very conception of this relation implies God the Spirit that proceeds from both.*' 
This confession of an economic Trinity is a rational one only as It implies a Trinity 
immanent and eternal. 

B. It is essential to any proper revelation. 

If there be no Trinity, Christ is not €bd, and oannot perfectly know or 
reveal Ood. Ohristianity is no longer the one, aU-inclnsive, and final reve- 
lation, bat only one of many oonflioting and competing systems, each of 
which has its portion of tmth, but also its portion of error. So too with 
the Holy Spirit '* As God can be revealed only through Ood, so also can 
he be appropriated only through Gk>d. If the Holy Spirit be not Ood, 
then the love and self-communication of God to the human soul are not a 
reality." In other words, without the doctrine of the Trinity we go back 
to mere natural religion and the far-off God of deism, — and this is ulti- 
mately exchanged for pantheism in the way already mentioned. 

Martensen, Dogmatics, 104 ; Thomasius, Chrlsti Person und Werk, 156. If Christ be 
not God, he cannot perfectly know himself, and his testimony to himself lias no inde- 
pendent authority. In prayer the Christian has practical evidence of the Trinity, and 
can see the value of the doctrine ; for he comes to Qcd the Father, pleading the name 
of Christ, and taught bow to pray aright by the Holy Spirit. It is impossible to iden- 
tify the Father with either the Son or the Spirit See Ron. 8 : 27— '*h0 that ttinhtth tiu kMrti 
[«. e., God ] loffwtth vkat is th« ndnd of tkt Spirits baouM h« makflth iBtaniMto 

flol" Seeal8oGodetonJohal:18 — "MomaakathieeaGodaAaaytiBM; thaoalybagottanSon, vfaeishithe 
iMiOBi of tka Kithar, ha halh daeland him '* ; notice here the relation between & wk and i^ny^^ro. 
Napoleon I : " Christianity says with simplicity, * No man hath seen God, except God.' *' 
John 16: 15— "ill things vhataoararthaFathar hath ara nioa: thanfbnsaidI,thathatakathofinina^a]idihaUdaQlareit 
oata yoa " ; here Christ claims for himself all that belongs to Gtod, and then declares that 
the Holy Spirit shall reveal him. Only a divine Spirit can do this, even as only a divine 
Christ can put out an unpresumptuous hand to take aU that belongs to the Father. 
See also Westoott, on JohBi4:9— "hathathath amm hath aaaathalUhar; haw aaTtat thou, Shornatha 
lUhar?" 

The agnostic is perfectly correct In his conclusions, if there be no Christ, no medium 
of communication, no principle of revelation in the Godhead. Only the Son has revealed 
the Father. Even Boyce, in his Spirit of Modem Philosophy, speaks of the existence 
of an infinite Self, or Logos, or World-mind, of which all individual minds are parts or 
bits, and of whose timeless choice we partake. Some such principle In the divine 
nature must be assumed, if Christianity is the complete and sufficient revelation of 
Ood*s will to men. The Unitarian view regards the religion of Christ as only " one of 
the day's works of humanity '*— an evanescent moment in the ceaseless advance of the 
race. The Christian on the other hand regards Christ as the only Revealer of God, the 
only God with whom we have to do, the final authority in reUglon. the source of all 
truth and the judge of all mankind. ^'HaamaBd earth ifaaU paaawij.bolnj wards ahaU not paM 
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away** (IaLS4:8$). The resorreotion of jart and unjust shall be his woik (MaSrSXand 
futureretribution8haUhe'*tlMvraik«nhiIiid»**(liT.6:tf). Slnoe Qcd never tfaioki. atqn, 
or does any thinir, exoept throii«rh Christ* and alnoe Christ does his woik in homan 
hearts only throuirh the Holy Spirit, we may conclude that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is essential to any proper revelation. 

p 0. It is eflseniial to any proper redamptianu 

- If Qod be abflolntelj and simply one, there can be no mediatian or atone- 
ment, sinoe between God and the most exalted creatore the golf is infinite. 
Ohrist cannot bring ns nearer to Qod than he is himflftlf. Only one who is 
Qod can reconcile ns to Qod« So, too, only one who is Qod can pnrify oar 
souls. A Qod who is only nnity, bnt in whom is no plnialiiy , may be our 
Jndge, bntk so far as we can see, cannot be onr Savior or our Sanctifier. 

^* Ood is the way to himself.*' ** Nothing human holds good before God, and nothing 
but Gk)d himself can satisfy God." The best method of arifuinff with Unitarians, there- 
fore, Is to rouse the sense of sin ; for the soul that has any proper conviction of its sins 
feels that only an inlinite Redeemer can ever save it. On the other hand, a slight esti- 
mate of sin Is logically connected with a low view of the dignity of Christ. Twesten, 
translated in Bib. Sac., 8 : 610 — ** It would seem to be not a mere accident that Pelagi- 
anism, when logically carried out, as for example among the Soctniana, has also always 
led to Unitarianism." In the reverse order, too. It is manifest that rejection of the 
deity of Christ must tend to render more superficial men's views of the sin and guilt 
and pimishment from which Christ came to save them, and with this to deaden religious 
feeling and to cut the sinews of all evangelistic and missionary eifort (Jcka 12:44; Iik 
10 : SB ). See Arthur, on the Divinity of our Lord in relation to his work of Atonement, 
in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 8S ; EUis, quoted by Watson, Theol. InsL, 23; Gunsaulus, 
Transflg. of (Sirist, 13 — " We have tried to see God in the light of nature, while be said : 
•Intt7UgitAallv«iMll(kt'(Pi.86:9r We should see nature in the light of Oirist. Eter- 
nal life is attained only through the knowledge of God in Christ (Jobs 16: 9 > Hence to 
accept Christ is to accept God; to reject Christ Is to turn one's back on God: JtkBiS:44 
— "IttlMlWUmllionBa^bdiiTfaaolosBa^ boft n kirn that Mi m*': I*b.iO:M^»— **tkn laMbifk w 
BonaiMrifiMlbralii [forhim] vtekaiktnddnudwfMtksSoicrOod." 

In The Heart of Midlothian, Jeanie Deans goes to London to secure pardon for her 
sister. She cannot in her pepsant attire go direct to the King, for he will not reoeivo 
her. She goes to a Scotch housekeeper in London ; through him to the Duke of Argyle ; 
through him to the Queen ; through the Queen she gets pardon from the King, whom 
she never sees. This was mediaeval mediatorshlp. But now we come directly to Christ, 
and this suffices us, because he is himself God ( The Outlook ). A man once went into 
the cell of a convicted murderer, at the request of the murderer's wife and pleaded 
with him to confess his crime and accept Christ, but the murderer refused. The seem- 
ing clergyman was the Governor, with a pardon which he had designed to bestow in 
case he fCund the murderer penitent. A. H. Strong, Christ In Creation, 86 — ^ I have 
heard that, during our Civil War, a swaggering, drunken, blaspheming ofllcer insulted 
and almost drove from the dock at Alexandria, a plain unoffending man In dUaen's 
dress ; but I have also heard that that same officer turned pale, fell on his knees, and 
begged for mercy, when the plain man demanded his sword, put him under arrest and 
made himself known as Gteneral Grant. So we may abuse and reject the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and fancy that we can Ignore his claims and disobey his commands with 
impunity ; but it will seem a more serious thing when we find at the last that he whom 
we have abused and rejected is none other than the living God before whose Judgment 
bar we are to stand." 

Henry B. Smith began life under Unitarian influences, and had strong prejudices 
against evangelical doctrine, especially the doctrines of human depravity and of the 
divinity of Christ. In his Senior year in CoUege he was converted. Cyras Hamlin 
says: *^I regard Smith's conversion as the most remarkable event in College in my 
day.*' Doubts of depravity vanished with one glimpse into his own heart; and doubts 
about Christ's divinity could not hold their own against the confession : " Of one thing 
I feel assured : I need an infinite Savior." Here is the ultimate strength of Trinitarian 
doctrine. When the Holy Spirit convinces a man of his sin, and brings him face to 
face with the outraged holiness and love of God, he is moved to cry from the depths of 
his soul : ** None but an infinite Savior can ever save me I *' Only in a divine durlst— 
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Christ S^ us upon the Cross, and Christ fn us by his Spirit — can the convicted soul find 
peace and rest. And so every revival of true religion gives a new impulse to the Trini- 
tarian doctrine. Henry B. Smith wrote in his later life: "When the doctrine of the 
Trinity was abandoned, other articles of the fbith, such as the atonement and regener- 
ation, have almost always followed, by .logical necessity, as. when one draws the wire 
ftom a necklace of gems, the gems all fUl asonder." 

D. It is essential to any proper model for hmnan life. 

If there be no Trinity immanent in the divine nature, then Fatherhood 
in God has had a beginning and it may have an end ; Sonship, moreover, 
is no longer a perfection, but an imperfection, ordained for a temporary 
purpose. But if fatherly giving and filial receiving are eternal in God, 
then the law of love requires of us conformity to God in both these reelects 
as the highest dignity of our being. 

SeeHutton, Essays, 1:238— "The Trinity tells us something of God's absolute and 
essential nature ; not simply what he is to us, but what he is in himself. If Christ Is the 
eternal Son of the Father, God is indeed and in essence a Fiather ; the social nature, the 
spring of love is of the very essence of the eternal Being ; the communication of life, 
the reciprocation of affection datesfrom beyond time, belongs to the very being of God. 
The Unitarian idea of a solitary Gk>d profoundly affects our conception of God, reduces 
it to mere power, Identifles God with abstract cause and thought. Love is grounded 
in power, not power in love. The Father is merged In the omniscient and omnipotent 
genius of the universe.*' Hence iJokii 2:28 — ''WkMtTwdiBialh ih« Sin, tk«aa« kith BottktFiilMr.'' 
D'Aroy, Idealism and Theology, £04— '*If God be simply one great person, then we 
have to think of him as waiting until the whole process of creation has been acoom- 
plished before his love can find an object upon which to bestow itself. His love belongs, 
in that case, not to his inmost essenoe, but to his relation to some of his oreatures. The 
words 'God is ]oTa*(lJ«ha 4:8) become a rhetorical exaggeration, rather than the expres- 
sion of a truth about the divine nature." 

Button, Bssays, 1 : 239 ~*' We need also the inspiration and help of a perfect filial 
wilL We cannot conceive of the Father as sharing in that dependent attitude of spirit 
which is our chief spiritual want. It is a Father's perfection to originate— a Son's to 
receive. We need sympathy and aid in this receptive life ; hence, the help of the true 
Son. Humility, self-sacrifice, submission, are heavenly, eternal, divine. Christ's filial 
life is the root of all filial life in us. SeeGd.2:lt^20— "ttiiMlMgwItttttUT^biitChristUratk 
in»t:a]idtfaaft]i&«UdiIiiovUTekthaiMkIUTelnfua,tlwfidthv]udii8lBtk«8aaorGH 
UandfiipftrBa." Thomas Brsklne of Linlathen, The Spiritual Order, 238— '* There is 
nothing degrading in this dependence, for we share it with the eternal Son.'* Gore, 
Incarnation, 168—** God can limit himself by the conditions of manhood, because the 
Godhead contains In itself eternally the prototype of human self-saoriflce and self- 
limitation, for God is love.** On the practical lessons and uses of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, see Presb. and Bef. Rev., Oct 1903: 62^-560— art. by R. M. Edgar; also sermon 
by Ganse, in South Church Lectures, 800-^0. On the doctrine in general, see Bobie, in 
Bib. Sac., 27 : 262-289 ; Pease, Philosophy of Trinitarian Doctrine ; N. W. Taylor, Bevealed 
Theology, 1 : 133 ; Schultz, Lehre von der Gottbelt Christi. 

On heathen trinities, see Bib. Repos., 6:116; Ghristlleb, Mod. Doubt and Christian 
Belief, 260, 297 — ** Lao-tse says, 600 B. C, * Tao, the inteUigent principle of aU being, is 
by nature one ; the first begat the second ; both together begat the third ; these three 
made aU things.' " The Egyptian triad of Abydos was Osiris, Isls his wife, and Horus 
their Son. But these were no true persons ; for not only did the Son proceed from the 
Father, but the Father proceeded from the Son ; the Egyptian trinity was pantheistic 
in its meaning. See Renouf , Hlbbert Lectures, 29 ; RawUnson, Religions of the Ancient 
World, 46, 47. The Trinity of the Vedas was Dyaus, India, Agni. Derived from the 
three dimensions of space ? Or from the family— father, mother, son ? Kan creates 
God in his own Image, and sees family life In the Godhead ? 

The Brahman Trimurti or Trinity, to the members of which are given the names 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva— source, supporter, end— Is a personification of the pantheistio 
All, which dwells equally in good and evil, In god and man. The three are represented 
In the three mystic lettcjrs of the syllable Om^ or Aum, and by the image at Elephanta 
of three heads and one body; see Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, 1:276. The 
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places of the three are tnterchaogesble. Wllliama: ** In the three penona the one God 
is shown; Each first in plaoe, each last, not one akme; Of Siva, Yishnn« Brahma, eadi 
may be, Fbst, second, third, amonir the hleased three.** There are ten incamatlQas of 
Vishnu for men's salyation in varioas times of need ; and the one Spirit wkloh tempo- 
rarily inyests Itself with the qualities of matter is reduced to Its oriirinal essence at the 
end of thesBon (KalpaX This is only a grosser form of SabeHJanism, or of amodal 
Trinity. According to Benouf It is not older than A. D. 1400. Buddhism In later times 
had its triad. Buddha, or Intelligence, the first principle, aasoriatwl with Dhaima, 
or Law, the principle of matter, through the combining influence of flangha, or Order, 
the mediating principle. See Kellogg, The Light of Asia and the JAgtt of the Worid. 
184,86s. It is probably f^m a C9irtotlan source. 

The Greek trinity was composed of Zeus, Athena, and Apcdlo.' Apollo or LozisB 
(Xtfyof) utters the decisions of Zeus, ** These three surpass all the other gods in moral 
character and in providential care over the univem. They sustain 8u<di Intimate and 
endearing relations to each other, that they may be said to * agree in one '" ; see Tyler, 
TheoL of Greek Poets, 170, 171 ; Gladstone, Studies of Homer, voL 2, sec. S. Yet the 
Greek trinity, while it gives us three persona, does not give us oneness of esseoce. It 
isasystemof tritheism. Plotinus, 800 A. B., gives usa philosophical Trinity in his r« 

ir, 4 Kovf , ^ irvxi. 

Watts, New Apologetic, 186 — The heathen trinities are ^ residuary fn«metitB of the 
lost knowledge of God, not different stages in a process of theological evolution, but 
evidence of a moral and spiritual degradation.'* John Oslrd, Fund. Ideas of Cihrisfcian- 
ity, OS— '* In the Yedas the various individual divinities are separated by no hard and 
fast distinction from each other. They are only names for one indivisible whole, of 
which the particular divinity Invoked at any one time is the tjrpe or representative. 
There is a latent recognition of a unity beneath all the multiplicity of the objects of 
adoration. The personal or anthropomorphic element is never employed as it is in the 
Greek and Roman mythology. The personality ascribed to lOtra or Yaruna or Indra 
or Agni is scarcely more real than our modem smiling heaven or whispering breeaeor 
sullen moaning restless sea. ' There is but one,' they say, * though the poets call him by 
different names.' The all-embracing heaven, mighty nature, is the reality behind each of 
these partial manifestations. The pantheistic element which was implicit in the Yedie 
phase of Indian religion becomes explicit in Brahmanism, and in particular In the so- 
called Indian systems of philosophy and in the great Indian epic poems. They seek 
to find in the flux and variety of things the permanent underlying essence. That is 
Brahma. So Spinoza sought rest in the one eternal substance, and he wished to look at 
all things * under the form of eternity.' All things and beings are forms of one whole, 
of the infinite substance which we call God." See also L. L. Paine, Bthnic Trinltiee. 

The groplngs of the heathen religions after a trinity in Gk)d, together with their 
inability to construct a consistent scheme of it, are evidence of a rational want in 
human nature which only the Christian doctrine is able to supply. This power to sat- 
isfy the Inmost needs of the believer is proof of its truth. We close our treatment with 
the words of Jeremy Taylor: *' He who goes about to speak of the mystery of the 
Trinity, and does it by words and names of man's invention, talking of esBcnce and 
existences, hypostases and perBonalities, priority in coequaUty, and unity in plurali- 
ties, may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk something— he 
knows not what ; but the renewed man, that feels the power of the Father, to whom 
the Son is become wisdom, sanotiflcation, and redemption, in whose heart the love of 
the Spirit of God is shed abroad— this man, though he understand nothing of what is 
unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands the Christian doctrhie of the Trinity.*' 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE DECBEBS OP GOD. 

L DisFiNinoN OF Dbobhbs. 

By the decrees of Gbd we mean that eternal plan by whioh Qod has 
rendered certain all the events of the universe, past, present, and future. 
Notice in explanation that : 

(a) The decrees are many only to our finite comprehension ; in their 
own nature they are but one plan, which embraces not only effects but also 
causes, not oidy the ends to be secured but also the means needful to 
secure them. 

In llom. 8:28— "flftllad MoordiBg to his parpoM'*-- the many decrees for the salvadon of many 
Individuals are represented as f orinlng> but one purpose of God. IpL 1 : 11 — " fonordainad 
aeoording to tho pvpote of hia vho vorketh all tiiingi aftw tiM wunaal of his vill " — notice a^^ain the word 
" parpoM," in the sin^rular. Ipli.3:ll— "aooordliigtotheetenudpiirpoioithielihepiirpoBod inGhri^Jesasoor 
Lord." This one purpose or plan of God includes both means and ends, prayer and its 
answer, labor and its fruit. Tyrolese proverb: **God has his plan for every man.** 
Every man, as well as Jean Paul, is " der Einzlffe " — the unique. There is a single plan 
which embraces all things ; " we use the word *• decree * when we think of it partittvely " 
( Pepper). See Hodge, Outlines of Theology, Ist ed., 166 ; 2d ed., 200— "In fact, no event 
is isolated — to determine one involves determiuation of the whole concatenation of 
causes and eifects which constitutes the universe.*' The word " plan ** is preferable to 
the word " decrees," because ** plan'* excludes the ideas of ( 1 ) plurality, ( 2 ) short-sight- 
8, ( 8 ) arbitrariness, ( 4 ) compulsion. 



(&) The decrees, as the eternal act of an infinitely perfect will, though 
they have logical relations to each other, have no chronological relation. 
They are not therefore the result of deliberation, in any sense that implies 
short-sightedness or hesitancy. 

Logically, in Gk>d's decree the sun precedes the sunlight, and the decree to bring into 
being a father precedes the decree that there shall be a son. God decrees man before 
he decrees man's act ; he decrees the creation of man before he decrees man*s existence. 
But there is no chronological succession. "Gooaaal*' in Iph. 1:11— "tho floonad of hia vill "— 
means, not deliberation, but wisdom. 

( c ) Since the will in which the decrees have their origin is a free wiU, 
the decrees are not a merely instinctive or necessary exercise of the divine 
intelligence or volition, such as pantheism supposes. 

It belongs to the perfection of God that he have a plan, and the best possible plan. 
Here is no necessity, but only the certainty that Infinite wisdom will act wisely. Gkxl's 
decrees are not God ; they are not identical with his essence ; they do not flow from 
his being in the same necessary way In which the eternal Son proceeds from the eternal 
lather. There is free wlU in God, which acts with infinite certainty, yet without neces- 
sity. To call even the decree of salvation necessary is to deny grace, and to make an 
unfree God. See Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 855 ; loot. 31. 

{d) The decrees have reference to things outside of Ood. God does not 
decree to be holy, nor to exist as three persons in one essence. 

Decrees are the preparation for external events— the embracing of certain things 
and acts in a plan. Thoy do not include those processes and operations within the God- 
head which have no reference to the universe. 
28 8«3 
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(e) ThedecreespnouirilyreBpecttheactBof God himself, in Cie^ 
Providence, and Grace ; secondarily, the acts of free creatmes, which he 
foresees will result therefrom. 

While we deoy the aanrtion of Whedon, that ** the divine phmembnoes otily dtvine 
aotioDS,'* we grant that God's plan has reterenoe primarily to his own actiooB, and that 
the sinful acts of men, in particular, are the objects, not of a decree that God win 
efficiently produce them, but of a decree that Gkxl will permit men, in the ejcerose of 
their own free wilL, to produce them. 

(/) The decree to act is not the act The decrees are an internal exer- 
cise and manifestation of the divine attributes, and are not to be confounded 
with Creation, Providence, and Bedemption, which are the execution of the 
decrees. 

The decrees are the flrst operation of the attributes, and the first manifestation of 
personality of which we have any knowledge within the Godhead. They presuppose 
thoee essential acts or movements within the divine nature which we call generstion 
and procession. They involve by way of oonsequence that execution of the decrees 
which we call Creation, Providenoe, and Bedemption, but they are not to be confounded 
with either of these. 

{g) The decrees are therefore not addressed to creatores ; are not of the 
natnre of statute law ; and lay neither compulsion nor obligation upon the 
wills of men. 

So ordering the universe that men trtU pursue a given course of action Is a very 
different thing from declaring, ordering, or commanding that they thalL ** Our acts 
are in accordance with the decrees, but not necenourily so—we can do otherwise and 
often should^* ( Park ). The Frenchman who fell into the water and cried: ** I will 
drown, — no one shall help me ! '* was very naturally permitted to drown ; if he had 
said : " I shall drown, — no one will help me I " he might perchance have called some 
friendly person to his aid. 

(h) All human acts, whether evil or good, enter into the divine plan and 
so are objects of God's decrees, although Gk)d's actual agency with regard 
to the evil is only a permissive agency. 

No decree of God reads: ** You shall sin." For (l)no decree is addressed to you: 
< 2 ) no decree with respect to you says shcUl ; (8) God cannot cause sin, or decree to 
cause it. He simply decrees to create, and himself to act, in such a way that yon will, 
of your own free choice, commit sin. Gtod determines upon his own acts, foreseeing 
what the results will be in the free acts of his creatures, and so he determines thosB 
results. This permissive decree is the only decree of God wiUi respect to sin. Man of 
himself is capable of producing sin. Of himself he is not capable of producing holiness. 
In the production of holiness two powers must concur, Gkxl's will and man*8 will, and 
Ood's will must act first. The decree of good, therefore, is not simply a permissive 
decree, as in the case of evil. God's decree, in the former case, is a decree to bring to 
bear positive agencies for its production, such as drciunstanoes, motives, infiuenoes of 
his Spirit. But, in the case of evil, God's decrees are simply his arrangement that man 
may do as he pleases, God all the while foreseeing the result. 

Permissive agency should not be confounded with conditional agency, nor permisBive 
decree with conditional decree. God foreordained sin only indirectly. The machine 
is constructed not for the sake of the friction, but in spite of it. In the parable Ktt 
13 : 24-30, the question " Wheim then hath it tares ? " is answered, oot by saymg, ** I decreed the 
tares," but by saying : " in vunj hath done this." Tet we must take exception to Principal 
Eairbaim, Place of Christ in Theology, 456, when he says : ** God did not permit sin to 
be ; it is, in its essence, the transgression of his law, and so his only attitude toward it 
is one of opposition. It is, because man has contradicted and resisted his wilL'* Here 
the truth of God's opposition to sin is stated so sharply as almost to deny the decree of 
Bin in any sense. We maintain that God does decree sin in the sense of embracing in 
his plan the foreseen transgressions of men, while at the same time we maintain tliat 
these foreseen transgressions are chargeable wholly to men and not at all to God. 
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(i) While Qod*s total plan with regard to creatures is called predesti- 
nation, or f oreordinatLon, his purpose so to act that certain will believe and 
be saved is called election, and his purpose so to act that certain will refuse 
to believe and be lost is (^ed reprobation. We discuss election and repro- 
bation, in a later chapter, as a part of the Application of Bedemption. 

Ood*8 decrees may be divided into decrees with respect to naturts, and decrees with 
respect to moral beings. These last we call f oreordination, or predestination ; and of 
these decrees with respect to moral beings there are two kinds, the decree of election, 
and the decree of reprobation ; see our treatment of the doctrine of Election. George 
Herbert: *'We all acknowledge both thy power and^ove To be exact, transcendent, 
and divine ; Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move. While all things have their will 
—yet none but thine. For either thy command or thy permtsgUm Lays hands on all ; 
they are thy right and left. The first puts on with speed and expedition ; The other 
curbs sin*s stealing pace and theft. Nothing escapes them both ; all must appear And 
be disposed and dressed and tuned by thee Who sweetly temperest all. If we could 
bear Thy skill and art, T^hat music it would be 1" On the whole doctrine, see Shedd, 
Presb. and Ref . Uev., Jan. 1880 : 1-2& 

IL Fboof of thh dooibinb of Dbobebs. 

1. IVom Soripture. 

A. The Scriptures declare that all things are included in the divine 
decrees. B. Thej declare that special things and events are decreed ; as, 
for example, ( a ) the stability of the physical universe ; ( 5 ) the outward 
(rircnmstances of nations ; (c ) the length of human life ; (d) the mode of 
our death ; ( e ) the free acts of men, both good acts and evil acts. 0. 
They declare that Gk>d has decreed (a ) the salvation of believers ; (b) the 
establishment of Christ's kingdom ; ( c ) the work of Ghrist and of his 
people in establishing it. 

A. U14:M.»-"nttistk«piirpoMtkatiB|nip«Md«p«AtlMvhotoau1k;aBdtkkitte 
aati9«iiatttltfaatidB8;farJ«hoTak«fk(Ntohathpup«Md . . .udUihudititnklidaiil,anAvhoihaUt«niibMkr" 
46:iO,U— "didui]«tlwflBdfrmthab6|i]Ukiflg,udfNna]iaiatti^ jfA iiUM, mjiag, 
%j wunl AillitaiU, Midi lill do aU mj^lmaan ... yea, I hvn ipokan, I villftlso briig iftto pui; I km pv- 
9ond,Ivi]lalMdoii" ]taiL4:35— "dotthMmdiivtokiBvmiBtktaniy tf hMTM,adMMBf tk« iikftUteiiU 
«rtltfau1k;a]idiioMauiito7kiBluad,arn7Utokia,¥]uitdoeittkm?'' lp]i.i:li— "tkepuTMrfkin vk« 
vnrkitkall tkiags aftartha wuinl ofhii vilL" 

B. (a) Fl 119:89-91— "For OTV,0J«honh,eij vvd if MttM in hMTML Aj ^OflUiflM ii vbIo all goasn- 
tioH.-lkoalusteilaUiafafldtiiooartliaaditaliiditL ThoyabidotUadayaooordiBKtDthliMoi^lBaiMa; For allthiBfri 
jtrothyiorTa&ta." (Z>) iotal7:26— "keBadooroMOT«7BatumofBaiitodv«noBaUtkofaaioftko6artk,harjig 
d«kaniiinadtlietra^|Mi]iied8oaaons,a]idthoboD]idaoft^ c/. ZooIl 5:i— "oaBoteroharioteoat from 
botvooa tvomooiitaiiit ; and tho moontaini vara novntaini of bnas"— the ilxed decrees from which pro- 
ceed God's providential dealings ? ( c ) Job 14 : 5— *'Seolnf Ui dayi an dotanlnod, Tho nnmbor of Ua 
moBkhals vitt tkeo, And thon kaat dotoradnod Ua bounda that he oannot pa&'* (d) John 21 : 19— "thiahoapake, 
•IpdfyincbjvhataanBarofdflathheAonldgrlorUyGod." (e) Good acts: Ii. 44: »—" that laith of (^yna, 
lo li Bji^ihoid and ifaaU porfera aU ny pI«aanr^ om aayingof JonaUoii, 8ho AaUbo bvm; ^ 

tendatiott AaU bo laid " ; Iph. 2 : 10— •' For vo an hla vwkmaaahipk matod In CMik Joiuibr good v^ 
aim propand that voahoQldvalk In than." EvUacts: Gen. 50:20— "aafbryoa^yenoanterilaciainalnio; bat 
Qodnoartitftr gooito brii^ to paaa, aa it ia thia day. to aaro mA pooplo oUto"; IL 12:15— "8o the king 
hMrkaodiolnnlothapeeidfl^ibrltvaaathingbraiightaboatofJ«hoTah'';24— "tettiathisgifofm";^^ 
— "For the Boa of nun indeed goeth, aa it hath boon dotffnlned : bat iroo onto that BM thnogh vh« he la bote 
ioti2:23— ''hxn. bolivdott7«odnpbythedotenunateooan8olaiidftnknowledgeofGod,yo by tho hand of lavleaa 
MBdidanidfyandBUy**; 4:27,28— "oft tnith In thladtyagainat thy holy SerrantJeaB^ whom thoadldataaoint. 
both Ibnd and Poatina Pilate^ with the GentOea and the poopk of Ism; von gJhendtogoth^ to do vhataoorer thy 
hasdandthyooonaolflmffdainedtooooMtepaai"; ]Unii.9:i7— "Fortheiorlptiin aaithnntoPhanoh^F^tUaTory 
pupoie did I niae thee np^ that I might ahow In thee ^y poww ** ; 1 Pot 2 : 8 - *' They atnmblo at the voii bobv dl»- 
oMlMt:vhaniintoa]ao they vm ^pointed": IUt.17:17— "ForGoddldpBtlnth8lrheartitDdehlamlad,andtDoame 
to «u mhid, andto giro their UBg«oainntothe boaat, urtil the vorda of Oed ihoald bo a 
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fkv7'^lpL8:lflkll-"MaiftU«MM«r«<aoadriii«totki0lnii|vpmvUAk«pBp«rimC^ J«ni 
•vLorL** Ijfcwinii lis a pqam In praJee of Qod'a deoreea. (5) ThegreiiteBtdecree of all 
is tlie decree to fflTetlM world to Christ. Fil:7,8-"IviUtaD«rtlMiMm: . . . I vfflgifv On 

■Oil nisi, tin kskatkysk til UiaflBiMudvUifciL" (e) This decree we are to oonvert into our 
decree; God's will is to be executed throoflrh our wills. ML 2 : 12; 13— **«■)( «! jm- tvi 
tilTatka«ilkf««a]idtraidiliiV;farit»M¥tevrtflkin7oalMtktoilUa]idtov^ K«r. 

S:l,7-"InviitktrigktkaiorkiBtlMt«iintk«thnM&b0akviittnvitkiaad nth* buk, dm nikd 
vitkMTinMtk. ..Aaik«[theLamb]aHu^aiidk«t[ikfttito«t •ftktri^kairfkiB tkrt nl « ttf 
thnM":T«M9-*'V«ik7artth0iitolil0tktbMk.ud teopoB tktmlt thmof' -Cfhrist alone has the 
omniscience to know, and the onmipotence to execute, the divine decrees. When John 
weeps becaose there is none in hesTen or earth to loose the seals and to read the book 
of God's decrees, the Uon of the tribe of Judah prevails to open it. Only Christ con- 
ducts the course of history to its appointed end. See A. H. Stronfir« Christ in Creatioo, 
S68-283, on The Decree of Ck>d as the Great Bnoouracement to MiaBions. 

( a ) From the diyine f oreknowleclge. 

Foreknowledge implies fixity, and fiidty implies decree. — From etemitj 
God foresaw all the events of the aniyerse as fixed and oeitain. This fixity 
and certainty oould not have had its ground either in blind fi^te or in the 
variable wills of men, since neither of these had an existence. It could 
have had its ground in nothing outside the divine mind, for in eternity 
nothing existed besides the divine mind. But for this fixity there must 
have been a cause ; if anything in the future was fixed, something must 
have fixed it. This fixity could have had its ground only in the plan and 
purpose of GkxL In fine, if Qod foresaw the future as certain, it must have 
been because there was something in himself which made it certain ; or, in 
other words, because he had decreed it. 

We object therefore to the statement of B. G. Bobinson, Christian Theotogy, T4 ~ 
** God's knowledge and God's purposes both being: eternal, one cannot be oonceiTed as 
the ground of the other, nor can either be predicated to the exclusion of the other as 
the cause of things, but, correlative and eternal, they must be co^ual quantities in 
thought." We reply that while decree does not chronologically preoede, it does 
logically precede, foreknowledge. Foreknowledge is not of poaslble events, but of what 
is certain to be. The certainty of future events which God foreknew could have had 
Itsground only in his decree, since he alone existed to be the ground and explanation 
of this certainty. Bvents were fixed only because Gk>d had fixed them. Shedd, Dogm. 
TheoL, 1 : 307 — ** An event must be made certain, before It can be known as a certain 
event." Turretln, Inst. Theol., loa 8, quaes. 12, 18 — " Pnedpuum fundamentum sden- 
tiae divinsB circa futura oontingentia est decretum solum." 

Decreeing creation implies decreeing the foreseen results of creation. — 
To meet the objection that Qod might have foreseen the events of the uni- 
verse, not because he had decreed each one, but only because he had 
decreed to create the universe and institute its laws, we may put the argu- 
ment in another form. In eternity there could have been no cause of the 
future existence of the universe, outside of God himself, since no being 
existed but Gbd himself. In eternity Gk>d foresaw that the creation of the 
world and the institution of its laws would make certain its actual history 
even to the most insignificant details. But Qod decreed to create and to 
institute these laws. In so decreeing he necessarily decreed all that was 
to come. In fine, Gk>d foresaw the future events of the universe as certain, 
because he had decreed to create ; but this determination to create involved 
also a determination of aQ the actual results of that creation ; or, in other 
words, Qod decreed those results. 
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B. G. Robinson, Christian Theolofiry* 84^ "The extstonceof divine decrees maybe 
inferred from the existenoe of natural law. " Law ~ certainty ~ G oJ 's will. Positl vists 
express great contempt for the doctrine of the eternal purpose of God, yet they oon- 
sigo, us to the Iron necessity of physical forces and natural laws. Dr. Robinson also 
points out that decrees are ** implied In the prophecies. We cannot conceive that all 
events should have conver^red toward the one great event— the death of Christ — with- 
out the Intervention of an eternal purpose.*' R H. Johnson, Outline Ssrst. TheoL, 2d 
ed., 261, note—" Reason is confronted by the paradox that the divine decrees are at once 
absolute and conditional ; the resolution of the paradox is that God absolutely decreed 
a conditional system— a system, however, the workings of which he thoroughly fore- 
knows.** The rough unhewn stone and the statue Into which it will be transformed 
are both and equally included in the plan of the sculptor. 

No nndecreed event oan be foreseen. — We grant that Gkxl decrees pri- 
marily and direcilj his own acts of creation, providence, and grace ; bnt 
we daini that this involves also a secondary and indirect decreeing of the 
acts of free creatures which he foresees will resolt therefrom. There is 
therefore no snch thing in God as ecientia media, or knowledge of an 
event that is to be, though it does not enter into the divine plan ; for to say 
that God foresees an nndecreed event, is to say that he views as futore an 
event that is merely possible ; or, in other words^ that he views an event 
not as it is. 

We recognize only two kinds of knowledge : ( 1 ) SInowledge of nndecreed possibles, 
and ( t ) foreknowledge of decreed actuals. Seientia media is a supposed intermediate 
knowledge between these two, namely (8) foreknowledge of nndecreed actuals. See 
further explanations below. We deny the existence of this third sort of knowledge. 
We hold that sin is decreed in the sense of beinff rendertd certain by Gk)d*s determin- 
inflr upon a system in which it was foreseen that sin would exist. The sin of man can 
be foreknown, while yet God is not the Immediate cause of it. God knows possibilities, 
without having decreed them at all.- But God cannot foreknow actualities unless he 
has by his decree made them to be certainties of the future. He cannot foreknow that 
which is not there to be foreknown. Royce, World and Individual, 2 : 374, maintains 
that God has. not/oreknowledge, but only eUmal knowledge, of temporal things. But 
we reply that to foreknow how a moral being^ voW, act is no more impossible than to 
know how a moral being in given droumstances toould act. 

Only knowledge of that which is decreed is foreknowledge. — Knowledge 
of a plan as ideal or possible may precede decree ; but knowledge of a plan 
as actual or fixed mnst follow decree. Only the latter knowledge is 
properly /oreknowledge. God therefore foresees creation, causes, laws, 
events^ consequences, because he has decreed creation, causes, laws, events, 
consequences ; that is, because he has embraced all these in his plan. The 
denial of decrees logically involves the denial of Cbd's foreknowledge of 
free human actions; and to this Sodnians, and some Arminians, are 
actually led. 

An Armlnian example of this denial is found in McGabe, Foreknowledge of God, and 
Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Neoeflsity. Per wnirOt see notes on God's 
foreknowledge, in this Compendium, pages 283-280. Pepper: " Divine volition stands 
logically between two divisions and kinds of divine knowledge." God knew free 
human actions as pomQAt^ b«/orehe decreed them; he knew them as/vture, because 
he decreed them. Logically, though not chronologically, decree comes before fore- 
knowledge. When I say, " I know what I will do," it is evident that I have determined 
already, and that my knowledge does not precede determination, but follows it and is 
based upon it. It is therefore not correct to say that Gk>d foreknows his decrees. It 
is more true to say that he decrees his foreknowledge. He foreknows the future which 
he has decreed, and he fbreknows it because he has decreed it. His decrees are eternal, 
and nothing that is eternal can be the object of foreknowledge. G. F. Wright, in Bib. 
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Bao^ 1877:783— "The knouikdoe of Ood oomprehended the detailB aod InoMentiOf 
everj possible plan. The choice of a plaa made his knowledge detennloateaB/brv- 
knowledge.*' 

There are therefore two kinds of divine knowledge : (1) knowledge of what majte 
—of the possible (aetontiaaimpUeteintelllffentla;); and (2) knowledge of what ta, and is 
to be, because Ood baa deoroed it (9cUnUa vUtonia). Between these two MdiBa, tte 
Spanish Jesuit, wrongly oonoelved that there was (8) a middle knowledge of things 
which were to be, although Ood had not decreed them ( acUfUia media ). This would of 
course be a knowledge which Qad derived, not from himself, but from his creatures 1 
See Dick, Theology, 1 : 851. A. S. Carman : '* It is difficult to see how God's knowledge 
can be caused from eternity by something that has no ezistenoe until a definite point 
of time." If it be said that what is to be will be "in the nature of things," we reply 
that there is no " nature of things " apart from Grod, and that the irreund of the objec- 
tive certainty, as well as of the subjective certitude corresponding to It, is to be found 
only in God himself. 

ButGod*8 decreeing to create, when be foresees that certain free acts of men will 
follow, is a decreeing of those free acts, in the only sense in which we use the word 
decreeing, vto., a rendering certain, or embracing in his plan. No Armlnian who 
believes in God's foreknowledge of free human acts has good reason for denying God*8 
decrees as thus explained. Surely God did not foreknow that Adam would exist and 
sin, whether God determined to create Mm or not. Omniscience, then, becomes /or»- 
knowledge only on condition of Ckxl*8 decree. That God's foreknowledge of free acts is 
Intuitive does not affect this conclusion. We grant that, while man can predict free 
action only so far as it is rational ( i, e., in the line of previously dominant motive), God 
can predict free action whether it is rational or not. But even God cannot predict 
what is not certain to be. God can have intuitive foreknowledge of free human acts 
only upon condition of his own decree to create ; and this decree to create, in f oresiirfat 
of all that will follow, is a decree of what follows. For the Arminian view, see Watson, 
Institutes, 2 : 875-806, 422-448. Per contra, see Hill, Divinity, 512-«3S; Ftake, in Bib. Sac^ 
April, 1862 ; Bennett Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 214-264 ; Edwards the younger, 1 : 898- 
420 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Beligion, 08>101. 

( & ) From the divine wisdom. 

It 18 the part of wisdom to proceed in every undertaking aooording to a 
plan. The greater the undertaking, the more needful a plan. Wisdom, 
moreover^ shows itself in a oaref ul provision for all possible drcumstanoes 
and emergencies that can arise in the execution of its plan. That many- 
such circumstances and emergencies are uncontemplated and unprovided 
for in the plans of men, is due only to the limitations of human wisdom. 
It belongs to infinite wisdom, therefore, not only to have a plan, but to 
embrace all, even the minutest details, in the plan of the universe. 

No architect would attempt to build a Oologne cathedral without a plan ; he would 
rather, if possible, have a design for every stone. The great painter does not study 
out bis picture as he goes along ; the plan is in his mind from the start : preparations 
for the last effects have to be made from the beginning. So in God's work every detail 
is foreseen and provided for ; sin and Christ entered into the original plan of the uni- 
verse. Raymond, Syst. TheoL, 2 ; 158, says this implies that Gk>d cannot govern the 
world unless all things be reduced to the condition of machinery; and that it cannot 
be true, for the reason that God's government is a government of persons and not of 
things. But we reply that the wise statesman governs persons and not things, yet just 
in proportion to his wisdom he conducts his administration according to a precon- 
ceived plan. God's power might, but God's wisdom would not, govern the universe 
without embracing all things, even the least human action, tn his plan. 

( c ) From the divine immutability. 

What God does, he always purposed to do. Since with him there is no 
increase of knowledge or power, such as characterizes finite beings, it fol- 
lows that what under any given circumstances he permits or does, he must 
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have eternally decreed to permit or do. To suppose that God has a multi- 
tude of plans, and that he changes his plan with the exigencies of the sita- 
ation» is to make him infinitely dependent npon the varying wills of his 
Greatnres, and to deny to him one necessary element of perf eotion, namely, 
immutability. 

God has been very unworthily compared to a chess-player, who will checkmate his 
opponent whatever moves he may make ( George Harris ). So Napoleon is said to have 
had a number of plans before each battle, and to have betaken himself from one to 
another as fortune demanded. Not so with God. Job 23 : 13 — " be b in 000 mind, and -wbo eui turn 
bin?*' JuiMi:17— "tb«rat]ierof]igbt% w)tbvbam(anben0viriiiioa,n0ltbard^^ is oast by taming." 
Contrast with this Scripture MoCabe's statement in his Foreknowledffo of God, CZ— 
'« This new factor, the godlike liberty of the human will, la capable of thwarting, and 
in uncounted instances does thwart, the divine will, and compel the great I Am to 
modify his actions, his purposes, and his plans, in the treatment of Individuals and of 
oommunities." 

{d) From the divine benevolence. 

The events of the universe, if not determined by the divine decrees, must 
be determined either by chance or by the wiUs of creatures. It is contrary 
to any proper conception of the divine benevolence to suppose that God 
permits the course of nature and of history, and the ends to which both 
these are moving, to be determined for myriads of sentient beingps by any 
other force or will than his own. Both reason and revelation, therefore, 
compel us to accept the doctrine of the Westminster Oonfessiou, that " God 
did from aU eternity, by the most just and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and imchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass." 

It would not be benevolent for God to put out of his own power that which was so 
essential to the happiness of the universe. Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 231-S43 — ** The 
denial of decrees involves denial of the essential attributes of Gk)d, such as omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, benevolence ; exhibits him as a disappointed and unhappy being ; 
Implies denial of his universal providence ; leads to a denial of the greater part of our 
own duty of submission ; weakens the obligations of gratitude.'* We give thanks to 
God for blessings which come to us through the free acts of others ; but unless God 
has purposed these blessings, we owe our thanks to these others and not to God. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon said well that a imiverse without decrees would be as irrational and 
appalling as would be an express-train driving on in the darkness without headlight or 
engineer, and with no certainty that the next moment it might not plunge into the 
abyss. And even Martlneau, Study, 2 : 106, in spite of his denial of God's foreknowl- 
edge of man's free acts, is compelled to say: "it cannot be left to mere created, 
natures to play unconditionally with the helm of even a single world and steer it 
uncontrolled into the haven or on to the reefs ; and some security must be4»ken for 
keeping the deflections within tolerable bounds." See also Emmons, Works, 4 : 273-401 ; 
and Princeton Essays, 1 : 57-73. 

m. OBJECnONB TO THE DOOTBINB OF DeOBEBS. 

1. ITuU they are inconsistent with the free ageney of man. 

To this we reply that : 

A. The objection confounds the decrees with the execution of the 
decrees. The decrees are, like foreknowledge, an act eternal to the divine 
nature, and are no more inconsistent with free agency than foreknowledge 
is. Even foreknowledge of events implies that those events are fixed. If 
this absolute fixily and foreknowledge is not inconsistent with free agency, 
much less can that which is more remote from man's action, namely, the 
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hidden OMue of this fizify and forelmowledge — CSod'sdeGrees — beinoon- 
dsient with fitee agency. If anything be ineongigtent with man's free 
agency, it mnst be, not the decrees tiiemaelves, but the ezeeatian of Ihe 
decrees in creation and proridenca 

On this ol4eGtloii,aee Tyler, Memoir and Lectai«i,M^-att; Fort^ 
FreeWia,8 -''AUUdngB are pr0dMCiiiatedl97Ood.lK)th good and erO^lmt not p^^ 
C€mUaUd, that ta, oMMdlj preordained by him — unles we would make God the author 
of sin. Predfwtlnatlon is thns an indllgerent word^ln so fte —the oriictnaang author of 
anjthlnff is oonoemed; God beins- the oriflrlnator of good* but the creatine, of erfL 
Predestination therefofe means that God Indoded In his plan of the world ererj act of 
every creature, good or bad. Some acts he predestined causally, otfaers perminlTd j. 
The certainty of the fulfilment of all God's purposes ought to be dlstinguisbed from 
their necessity.'* This means simply that God^ decree Is not the eauae of any act or 
event. God's decrees may be executed by the causal eAdencyof his Greatuies.or 
they may be executed by his own effldency. In either caaeit is,if anything, the exe- 
cution, and not the decree, that Is imwosistent with human freedom. 

B. The objection rests npon a false theory of free agency — namely, that 
free agency implies indeterminateness or nnoertainty ; in other words, that 
free agency cannot ooezist with certainty as to the results of its ezerdse. 
But it is necessity, not certainty, with which free agency is inconsistent. 
Free agency is the power of self-determination in view of motives, or man's 
power (a) to chose between motives, and (6) to direct his sabseqnent 
activity according to the motive thus chosen. Motives are never a cause, 
but only an occasion ; they influence, but never compel ; the man is the 
cause, and herein is his freedom. But it is also true that man is never in a 
state of indeterminateness ; never acts without motive, or contrary to all 
motives ; there is always a reason why he acts, and herein is his rationality. 
Now, so far as man acts accordiog to previously dominant motive — see (6 ) 
above — we may by knowing his motive predict his action, and our certainty 
what that action will be in no way affects his freedom. We may even bnng 
motives to bear upon others, the influence of which we foresee, yet those 
who act upon them may act in perfect freedouL But if man, influenced by 
man, may still be free, then man, influenced by divinely foreseen motives, 
may still be free, and the divine decrees, which simply render certain 
man's actions, may also be perfectly consistent with man's freedom. 

We must not assume that decreed ends can be secured only by compulsion. Btemal 
purposes do not necessitate efficient causation on the part of the purposer. Freedom 
may be the very means of fulfilling the purpose. E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 
74— " Absolute certainty of events, which Is all that omnlscienoe determines respecting 
them, is not identical with their necessitation." John Milton, Christian Doctrine: 
" Future events which God has foreseen will happen certainly, but not of necessity. 
They will happen certainly, because the divine presdenoe will not be deceived; but 
they will not happen necessarily, because presdenoe can have no influence on the 
object foreknown, inasmuch aa it is only an intransitive action." 

There is, however, a smaller class of human actions by which character 
is changed, rather than expressed, and in which the man acts according to 
a motive different from that which has previously been dominant — see (a) 
above. These actions also are foreknown by Gk)d, although they cannot 
be predicted by man. Man's freedom in them would be inconsistent with 
Qod's decrees, if the previous certainty of their occurrence were, not cer- 
tainty, but necessity ; or, in other words, if God's decrees were in all cases 
decrees efficiently to produce the acts of his creatures. But this is not the 
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case. Gbd's decrees may be execated by man's free causatdon, as easily as 
by God's ; and God's decreeing this free causation, in decreeing to create a 
tmlYerse of which he foresees that this caosation will be a part, in no way 
interferes with the freedom of snch causation, but rather secnres and estab- 
lishes it. Both consciousness and conscience witness that Gtxl's decrees 
are not executed by laying compulsion upon the free wiUs of men. 

The farmer who, after hearlnff a sermon on God*8 decrees, took the hreak-neck road 
Instead of the safe one to his home and broke his wsLfgon in oonsequenoe, concluded 
before the end of his Journey that he at any rate had been predestinated to be a fool, and 
that he had made his calling and election sure. Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, 140^ 187, 
shows that the will is free, first, by man's consciousness of ability, and, secondly, by 
man's consciousness of imputability. By nature, he is poUntiaUy self-determining ; as 
matter of fftct, he often becomes self -determining. 

Allen, Religious Progress, 110 — ** The coming church must embrace the sovereignty 
of Ood and the freedom of the wiU ; total depravity and the divinity of human nature ; 
the unity of Ood and the triune distinctions in the (Godhead ; gnosticism and agnosti- 
cism; the humanity of Christ and his tncamate deity; the freedom of the Christian 
man and the authority of the church ; individualism and solidarity ; reason and faith ; 
science and theology ; miracle and uniformity of law; culture and piety; the author- 
ity of the Bible as the word of God with absolute freedom of Biblical criticism ; the 
gift of administration as in the historic episcopate and the gift of prophecy as the 
highest sanction of the ministerial commission; the apostolic succession but also the 
direct and immediate call which knows only the succession of the Holy Ghost" With- 
out assenting to these latter clauses we may commend the comprehensive spirit of this 
utterance, especially with reference to the vexed question of the relation of divine 
sovereignty to human freedom. 

It may aid us, in estimating the force of this objection, to note the four 
senses in which the term 'freedom' may be used. It may be used as 
equivalent to ( 1 ) physical freedom, or absence of outward constraint ; ( 2 ) 
/orma^ freedom, or a state of moral indeterminateness; (8) moral free- 
dom, or self-determinateness in view of motives ; (4) real freedom, or abil- 
ity to conform to the divine standard. With the first of these we are not now 
concerned, since all agree that the decrees lay no outward constraint upon 
men. Freedom in the second sense has no existence, since all men have 
character. Free agency, or freedom in the third sense, has just been shown 
to be consistent with the decrees. Freedom in the fourth sense, or real 
freedom, is the special gift of God, and is not to be confounded with free 
agency. The objection mentioned above rests wholly upon the second of 
these definitions of free agency. This we have shown to be false, and with 
this the objection itself falls to the ground. 

Ritsohl, Justlllcatlon and Reconciliation, 133-188, gives a good definition of this 
fourth kind of freedom : ^ Freedom is self-determination by universal ideals. Limit- 
ing our ends to those of family or country is a refined or idealized selfishness. Free- 
dom is self-determination by universal love for man or by the kingdom of Gk>d. But 
the free man must then be dependent on God in everything, because the kingdom of 
God is a revelation of God." John Calrd, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 1S3— 
** In being determined by God we are self-determined ; i. e., determined by nothing 
alien to us, but by our noblest, truest self. The universal life lives in us. The eternal 
consciousness becomes our own ; for ' k» tk&t aUdeth in lore aUdsth in God and God abidBth in him ' " 
(iJobn4:16). 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality. 228—** Free will is not the independence of the 
oreature, but is rather his self-realization in perfect dependence. Freedom is self- 
identity with goodness. Both goodness and freedom are, in their perfectnesi, in God. 
Goodness in a creature is not distinction from, but correspondence with, the good- 
ness of Gk)d. Freedom in a oreature is correspondence with God's own self-identity 
with goodness. It is to realize and to find Umw^^ his Vnjia self, in Christ, so that God's 
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10TelniMfatBbeooiiieadlTinei«|MMMe,adeqmtetOb beoKoae tndj mlnoitaff, God." 
Q. B. Lee, The Shedow Chrtat, 19— **Tbe tea oommandmenU oonld not be cimnt4»<i. 
Tbe laraelltaiauiff ftbout Jehovah and what he had done, bat they did not Mng about 
what he toM them to do, and that is why they never did ft. The oonoeiitioa of doty 
that cannot itaff moat weep antfl It learns to itaff. Tliia ia Hebrew histoiy.'* 

*" There to a liberty, uneunc By poets and by aenatora nnpraiaed. Whieh mooarda 
cannot ffrant nor all the powers Of earth and bell confederate take away; A Uberty 
which penectitlon, fraud, Oppraniona, prtoona, have no power to bind ; Which whoso 
tastes can be enslaved no morei ' T la Uberty of heart, derived from heaven, Boasrht 
with Us blood who save it to mankind. And sealed with the same token.*' Robert 
Hcrrick: **8tone walls do not a prison make. Nor Iron bars a cage: Minds Innocent 
and qoiet take That for a bermltsge. If I have freedom In my love. And In my soul 
am free. Angels alone that soar above Rnjoy such liberty." 

A more full discussion of the doctrine of the Will is given under Anthropology, VoL 
II. It is sufficient here to say that the Arminlan objections to the decrees arise almost 
whoHy from erroneously conceiving of fiteedom as the wUIIb power to decide, in any 
glvencaae,againstitsowncliaracterandallthemotlvesbrongfattobear upon it. As 
we shall hereafter see, this Is praotloally to deny that man has character, or that the 
will by its right or wrong moral action gives to itselt as well as to the Intellect and 
affections, a permanent bent or predisposition to good or evIL It Is to extend the 
power of contrary choice, a power which belongs to the sphere of transient rolltion, 
over all those permanent states of intelleot, alfectlon, and will which we call the moral 
character, and to say that we can change directly by a single Tolition that which, as a 
matter of fact, we can change only indirectly through process and means. Yeteven 
this exaggerated view of freedom would seem not to exolude God's decrees, or prevent 
a practical reoondllation of the Armlnlan and Oalvinistic views, so long as the 
Armlnian grants CkMl's foreknowledge of free human acts, and the Oalvinist grants 
that God's decree of these acts is not necessarily a decree that God will efficiently 
produce them. For a close approximation of the two views, see articles by Raymcmd 
and by A. A. Hodge, respectively, on the Armlnian and the GUvinistic Doctrines of 
the wm, in MoCUntock and Strong's Cy<dopssdia, 10:980, OOCL 

We therefore hold to the certainty of human action, and so part company with the 
Armlnian. We cannot with Whedon ( On the Will ), and Hanrd (Man a Creative First 
Oause), attribute to the will the freedom of Indifference, or the power to act without 
motive. We hold with Oalderwood, Moral Philosophy, 188, that action withontmotfve, 
or an act of pure will. Is unknown in consciousness (see, however, an inconsistent 
statement of Oalderwood on page 188 of the same work). Bvery future human act 
will not only be per fo rmed with a motive, but wHl certainly be one thing rather tiuin 
another ; and Ck>d knows what it will be. Whatever may be the method of God's fore- 
knowledge, and whether it be derived from motives or be intuitive, tiiat foreknowledge 
presupposes (^od's decree to create, and so presupposes the making certain of the free 
acts that follow creation. 

But this certainty is not necessity. In reconciling (Sod's decrees with human fiee- 
dom, we must not go to the other extreme, and reduce human freedom to mere deter- 
minism, or the power of the sgent to act out his character in the circumstances whldi 
environ him. Human action is not simply the expression of previously dominant 
affections ; else neither Satan nor Adam could have fallen, nor could the Cihrlstian ever 
sin. We therefore part company with Jonathan Edwards and his Treatise on tbe 
Freedom of the Will, as well ss with the younger Edwards (Works, 1 : 480), Alexander 
( Moral Science, 107), and (Tharles Hodge (Syst. Theology, 8 :Sr78), all of whom follow 
Jonathan Edwards in identifying sensibittty with the will, in regarding affeodons as 
the causes of volitions, and in speaking of the connection between motive and action 
ss a necessary one. We hold, on the oontrary, that sensibility and will are two distinct 
powers, that affections are oocsslons but never causes of yolitions, and that, while 
motives may infallibly persuade, they never compel the wilL The power to make the 
decision other than it is resides in the wiQ, though it may never be exerdsed. With 
(^hamook. the Puritan ( Attributes, 1 : 448-400 ), we say that "* man hath a power to do 
otherwise than that which God foreknows he will do." Since, then, God's decrees are 
not executed by laying comk>ulsion upon human wills, they are not inconsistent with 
man's freedom. See Martineau, Study, 8:837, 848,868, 861; also article by A. H. Strong, 
on Modified Oalvinism, or Remainders of Freedom in Man, in Baptist Review, 1888: SIO- 
848 ; reprinted in the author's Philosophy and Religion, 114-188, 
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2. ITuU they take away aU motive for human exertion. 

To this we reply that : 

( a ) They cannot thiu influence men, since they are not addressed to 
men, are not the rule of human action, and become known only after the 
event. This objection is therefore the mere excuse of indolence and 
disobedience. 

Men rarely make this ezouae in any enterprlfle In whioh their hopes and their inter- 
€>0t8 are enlisted. It is mainly in matters of religion that men uae the divine decrees as 
an apology for their sloth and inaction. The passengers on an ocean steamer do not 
deny their ability to walk to starboard or to larboard, upon the plea that they are being 
carried to their destination by forces beyond their controL Such a plea would be still 
more Irrational in a case where the passengers' inaction, as in case of fire, might 
result in destruction to the ship. 

( &) The objection confounds the decrees of God with fate. But it is to 
be observed that fate is unintelligent^ while the decrees are framed by a 
personal God in infinite wisdom ; &tte is indistinguishable from material 
causation and leaves no room for human freedom, while the decrees exclude 
all notion of physical necessity ; fate embraces no moral ideas or ends, 
while the decrees make these controlling in the universe. 

North British Rev., April, 1870— " Determinism and predesttuatlon spring from prem- 
ises which lie In quite separate regions of thought. The predestinarian is obliged by 
his theology to admit the existence of a tree will in Qod, and, as a matter of fact, he 
does admit it in the devil. But the final consideration which puts agreat gulf between 
the determinist and the predestinarian is this, that the latter asserts the reality of the 
vulgar notion of moral desert. Even if he were not obliged by his interpretation of 
Scripture to assert this, he would be obliged to assert it in order to help out his doctrine 
of eternal reprobation.*' 

Hawthorne expressed his belief in human freedom when he said that destiny itself 
had often been worsted in the attempt to get him out to dinner. Benjamin Franklin, 
in his Autobiography, quotes the Indian's excuse for getting drunk : " The Great 
Bpirit made all things for some use, and whatsoever use they were made for, to that 
uae they must be put. The Great Spirit made rum for Indians to get drunk with, and 
so it must be.'* Martha, In Isabel Gamaby, excuses her breaking of dishes by saying : 
** It seems as if it was to be. It is the thin edge of the wedge that in time will turn 
again and rend you." Seminary professor: **Did a man ever die before his time? '* 
Seminary student: '*! never knew of such a case." The decrees of Gk)d, considered 
as God's aU-embradng plan, leave room for human freedom. 

( c ) The objection ignores the logical relation between the decree of 
the end and the decree of the means to secure it. The decrees of Gk)d not 
only ensure the end to be obtained, but they ensure free human action 
as logicaUy prior thereto. All conflict between the decrees and human 
exertion must therefore be apx)arent and not real Since consciousness 
and Scripture assure us that free agency exists, it must exist by divine 
decree; and though we may be ignorant of the method in which the 
decrees are executed, we have no right to doubt either the decrees or the 
freedom. They must be held to be consistent^ until one of them is proved 
to be a delusion. 

The man who carries a vase of gold-fish does not prevent the fish from moving 
unrestrainedly within the vase. The double track of a railway enables a formidable 
approaching train to slip by without colliding with our own. Our globe takes us with 
it, as it rushes around the sun, yet we do our ordinary work without interruption. 
The two movements whioh at ilrst sight seem inconsistent with each other are really 
parts of one whole. God's plan and man's effort are equally in harmony. Myers, 
Human Personality, 2 : S78, speaks of "* molecular motion amid molar calm." 
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Dr. Daryea : *' The wbj of life has two fenoea. There la an Anslnian fence to keep 
iia out of Fatallam; and there Is a Oidvinlstlo fence to keep ua out of Felaffianlflm. 
Some good brethren like to walk on the fencee. But It Is hard in that way to keep 
one^ balance. And It is needlesi, for there is plenty of room between the fencea For 
my part I prefer to walk in the road.*' Archibald Alexander's statement la yet better: 
^^Oslyinlsm is the broadest of systems. It regards the divine sovereignty and the 
fineedom of the human will as the two sides of a roof which come together at a zldge- 
pole above the clouds. Oidvinism accepts both truths. A system whiidi denies efkher 
one of the two has only half a roof over Its head.'* 

Spurgeon, Autobiography, 1 : 176, and The Best Bread, 109— ** The system of troth 
revealed in the Scriptures is not simply one straight line but two, and no man wiU 
ever get a right view of the gospel until he knows how to look at the two lines at oooa 
.... These two facts [of divine sovereignty and of human freedom] are parallel lines; 
I cannot make them unite, but you cannot make them cross each other." John A. 
Broados : ** You can see only two sides of a building at once; tf you go around tt« you 
see two different sidcs» but the first two are hidden. This is true tf you are on the 
ground. But If you get up upon the roof or in a balloon, you can see that there are 
four sides, and you can see them all together. So our finite minds can take in sover- 
eignty and freedom alternately, but not simultaneoualy. God from above can see 
them both, and from heaven we too may be able to look down and see." 

(d) Since the decrees connect means and ends togeiher, and ends aze 
decreed only as the resolt of means, they encourage effort instead of dis- 
couraging it Belief in God's plan that saccess shaU reward toil, incHies 
to ooorageons and persevering effort Upon the very ground of God's 
decree, the Scripture urges us to the diligent use of means. 

God has decreed the harvest only as the result of man's labor in sowing and reaping; 
God decrees wealth to the man who works and saves ; so answers are deosreed to prayer, 
and salvation to faith. Ck>mpare Paul's declaration of God's purpose ( ioli27 : a; M~*ih«« 
■faaUbtBOIflaafliftaaMSf 7« .... God kalh smiled ttee all ttantkat Mil witk Am") with his warning to 
the centurion and sailors to use the means of safety (iwm SI— "ImftttMakUtia fk« ilq^ y 
omiwt be BTBd"). 8eealsoFUL2:12;i8— "warkevkjoBrovBahEtianTiftteaBdtnnhlii^fritisiM 
voKkelk in 7M bttk to vffl aad to wk,frUfgoodplfliion"; liik.8:10-'<iraankisvwkBiiiabip,enotediB 
Ghriit Jem far good vwk^wUflk God lion pnpend that voehooMvalkiatkoB": DeBi»:2»-"the aeeral thiasi 
bokBguBtoJekoTahovOod: but tko thingi that an rovealod bokog vnlo u and to our ohildm ftr em, tkit vo mj 
doaUOoverisofaialaY." See Beonet Tyler. Memoir and Lectures, SS»-25L 

Fl 69:10 (A. T.)-«The God of my ]Bai«7diaIlpnTentBe*'~8hall anticipate, or go before, me; b.l5:M 
-''boflbntt^flaU,IviUaaivar;aiidvU]ott^an7etipeakiii6lviUhear'';Fl23:2-^ 
10 : 3 — "oyieth hii own eheep by oaaM^ aad loadolh them oat" These texts describe prevenient grace 
in prayer, in conversion, and In Christian work. Plato called reason and sensibility 
a mismatched pair, one of which was always getting ahead of the other. Decrees and 
freedom aeem to be mismatched, but they are not so. Bven Jonathan Edwards, with 
his deterministio theory of the will, could, In his sermon on Pressing into the King- 
dom, insist on the use of means, and could appeal to men as if they had the power 
to choose between the motives of self and of God. God*s sovereignty and human 
freedom are like the positive and the negative poles of the magnet,^ they are Insepar- 
able from one another, and are both indispensable elements in the attoaction of the 
gospeL 

Peter Damlani, the great monk-cardinal, said that the sin he found It hardest to 
uproot was his disposition to laughter. The homage paid to asceticism is the homage 
paid to the conqueror. But not all conquests are worthy of homage. Better the words 
of Luthar : " If our God may make excellent large pike and good Rhenish wine, I may 
very well venture to eat and drink. Thou mayest enjoy every pleasure tn the world 
that Is not sinful ; thy God forbids thee not, but rather wills it. And it is pleasing to 
the dear God whenever thou rejoioest or laughest from the bottom of thy heart.'* 
But our freedom has its limits. Martha Baker Dunn : ** A man fishing for pickerel 
baits his hook with a live minnow and throws blm into the water. The little minnow 
seems to be swimming gaily at his own free wlU, but Just the moment he attempts 
to move out of his appointed course he begins to realize that there is a hook in his back. 
That is what we find out when we try to swim against the stream of God's decrees." 
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8. That they make Chd the author of sin. 
To this "we reply : 

( a ) They make God, not the author of sin, bnt the anthor of free beings 
who are themselves the authors of sin. €k>d does not decree efficiently to 
work evil desires or choioes in men. He decrees sin only in the sense of 
decreeing to create and preserve those who will sin ; in other words, he 
decrees to create and preserve human wills which, in their own self -chosen 
courses, wiU be and do eviL In all this, man attributes sin to himself and 
not to Gbd, and God hates, denounces, and punishes sin. 

Joseph's brethren were none the less wloked for the ftict that God meant their con- 
duct to result in good (0«l 50:20). Pope Leo X and his indulgences brought on the 
Ueformatlon, but he was none the less guilty. Slaveholders would have been no more 
excusable, even if they had been able to prove that the negro race was cursed in the 
curseof Canaan (Gen. 9:25— "Caned be Canaan; asemntofiemuitsBhallkebeantoIusbreUiren"). Fitch, 
in Christian Spectator, 8: 601 —"There can be and is a purpose of God which is not 
an efficient purpose. It embraces the voluntary acts of moral beings, without creating 
those acts by divine efficiency.*' See Martineau, Study, 2 : 107, 136. 

lfak.26:24— "TheSoaof mangoetheTflnasitis vrittenof him: but woe unto that man thraogh whan fhs Sob of 
man ia betrajed I good irere it for that man if he had not been bora.' ' It was appointed that Christ should 
suffer, but that did not make men less free agents, nor diminish the guilt of their 
treachery and injustice. Robert G. IngersoU asked : ^^ Why did God create the devil? " 
We reply that God did not create the devil,— it was the devil who made the devil. God 
made a holy and flree spirit who abused his liberty, himself created sin, and so made 
himself a deviL 

Pfleiderer, Fhiloe. Religion, 1:899— *^Bvil has been referred to 1. an eztrardivine 
principle— to one or many evil spirits, or to fate, or to matter — at all events to a 
principle limiting the divine power ; 2. a want or defect in the Deity himself, either his 
imperfect wisdom or his imperfect goodness; 8. human culpability, either a universal 
Imperfection of human nature, or particular transgressions of the first men." The 
third of these explanations is the true one: the first is irrational ; the second is blas- 
phemous. Yet this second is the explanation of Omar Khayydm, Rubdijrat, stanzas 80, 
81—" Oh Thou, who didst with pitfaU and with gin Beset the road I was to wander in. 
Thou wHt not with predestined evil round Bnmesh, and then impute my fall to stn. 
Oh Thou, who man of baser earth didst make. And ev*n with Paradise devise the snake : 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man Is blackened- man's forgiveness give— and 
take!" And David Harum similarly says: "If Fve done anything to be sorry for, 
I'm willing to be forgiven.*' 

( & ) The decree to permit sin is therefore not an efficient but a permis- 
sive decree, or a decree to permit, in distinction from a decree to produce 
by his own efficiency. No difficulty attaches to such a decree to permit sin, 
which does not attach to the actual permission of it. But God does actually 
permit sin, and it must be right for him to permit it. It must therefore 
be right for him to decree to permit it. If God's holiness and wisdom and 
power are not impugned by the actual existence of moral evil, they are not 
impugned by the original decree that it should exist. 

Jonathan Bdwards, Works, 8:100— "The sun is not the cause of the darkness that 
follows its setting, but only the occaftUm " ; 254—" If by the author of sin be meant the 
sinner, the agent, or the actor of sin, or the doer of a wicked thing — so it would be a 
reproaohandblasphemy to suppose God to be the author of sin. .... But if by author 
of sin is meant the permitter or non-hinderer of sin, and at the same time a disposer of 
the state of events in such a manner, for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and pur- 
poses, thai 8in, If it be permitted and not hindered, ivCU most certainly foUow, I do not 
deny that QoA is the author of sin ; it is no reproach to the Most High to be thtu the 
author of sin." On the objection that the doctrine of decrees imputes to God two wills, 
and that he has foreordained what he has forbidden, see Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lec- 
tures, 260-^62— "A ruler may forbid treason ; but his command does not oblige him to 
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do all tn Ml power to prevent diiotiedienoe to it. ItnajpraoMitotliegoodof blsUiw- 
4oi& to tiifler the ttCMo n to beoommtttod, and the timitor to be pnnlsbed aoeordhw to 
law. Tliat In view of thli retaltinff good he cbooaea not to prevent the treason, doei 
not Impljr anj contradiction or oppoalUon of will to the monarch.** 

An ungodly editor ezooaed hii yldoaa JoumaUna bj iaytng that he waa not aBhaaed 
todcaoribe anything which Providence had permitted to happen. But ^'permitted'* 
here had an implication of canaatlon. He laid the Mame of the evil upon Providence. 
He waa aahamed to dCKrlbe many things that were good and which God aotoally 
caused, while he was not ashamed to describe the Immcnl things which God did not 
cause, but only permitted men to caoae. In this sense we may sainnt to Jonathan 
Edwards's words: "The divine Being is not the author of sin, but only disposes things 
to such a manner that sto will certslnly ensue.** These words are found to his trestlBe 
on Original Sin. In his Bssay on Pteedom of the Will, he adds a doctrine of causstlon 
which we must repudiate : *' The essence of virtue and vice, as they exiat in the di»> 
position of the heart, and are manifested to the acts of the will, Ues not to their Owas 
but to their Nature" We reply that sto could not be condemnable to its nature. If God 
and not man were its cause. 

Robert Browning, Mlhrab Shah: "Whet efoie siiould any evil hap to man — Prom 
ache of flesh to agony of soul —StooeOod*sAllrmerey mates All-potency f Nay, why 
permits he evil to himself — man's sin, accounted su<di ? Suppose a worid purged of all 
pain, with fit Inhabitant — Man pure of evil In thought, word and deed—were it not well? 
Then, wherefore otherwisef " lUrbaim answers the question, as follows, to his Christ 
to Modem Theology, 450 — ** Bvil once totended may be vanquished by betog allowed ; 
but were it hindered by an act of annihilation, then the vlctoiy would rest with the evil 
which had compelled the Creator to retrace his steps. And, to carry the prevention 
backward another stage, if the possibility of evil had hindered the creative action of 
God, then he would have been, as it were, overcome by its very shadow. But wiiy did 
he create a being capable of sinning? Only so could he create a being capable of obey- 
ing. The ability to do good implies the capability of doing evIL The engine can neitfaer 
obey nor disobey, and the creature who was without this double ability might be a 
machtoe, but could be no child. Moral perfection can be attstoed, but cannot be cre- 
ated; God can make a being capable of moral action, but not a being with all thefmito 
of moral action garnered withto him." 

( o ) The difflcnlty is therefore one which in sabstanoe dings to all theis- 
tio systems alike — the question whj moral evil is permitted under the 
government of a God inflnitelj holj, wise, powerfnl, and good. This 
problem is» to onr finite powers, incapable of fall solution, and must remain 
to a great degree shrouded in mystery. With regard to it we can only say : 

Negatively, — that Qod does not permit moral evil because he is not unal- 
terably opposed to sin ; nor because moral evil was unforeseen and inde- 
pendent of his will ; nor because he could not have prevented it in a moral 
system. Both observation and experience, which testify to multiplied 
instances of deliverance from sm without violation of the laws of man's 
being, forbid us to limit the power of God. 

Positively, — we seem constrained to say that God permits moral evil 
because moral evil, though in itself abhorrent to his nature, is yet the inci- 
dent of a system adapted to his purpose of self-revelation; and farther, 
because it is his wise and sovereign will to institute and maintain this sys- 
tem of which moral evil is an incident, rather than to withhold his self- 
revelation or to reveal himself through another system in which moral evil 
should be continually prevented by the exercise of divine power. 

There are four questions which neither Scripture nor reason enables us oompktely 
to solve and to which we may safely say that only the higher knowledge of the future 
state will furnish the answers. These questions are, flxst, how can a holy God permit 
moral evil ? secondly, how could a being created pure ever fUl? thirdly, how can we 
be responsible for tobom depravity ? fourthly, how could Christ Justly suffer ? The 
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flitt of these questions now oonfronts ns. A oomplete theodtoy ( Bt6t^ Gk>d, and 3cjci{, 
Justioe) would be a vindication of the Justice of God in permitting the natural and 
moral evil that exists under his government. While a complete theodicy is beyond 
our powers, we throw some light upon Gk)d*s permission of moral evil by considering 
{1 ) that freedom of will is necessary to virtue; ( 8 ) that Godsulters from sin more than 
does the sinner ; ( 8 ) that, with the permtosion of sin, God provided a redemption ; and, 
< 4) that God will eventually overrule all evil for good. 

It is possible that the elect angels belong to a moral system in which sin IS prevented 
by constraining motives. We cannot deny that God could prevent sin in a moral sys- 
tem. But it is very doubtful whether God could prevent sin in the best moral system. 
The most perfect freedom is indispensable to the attainment of the highest virtue. 
SpuKgeoQ : '* There could have been no moral government without permission to sin. 
God could have created blameless puppets, but they could have had no virtue." 
Behrends : " If moral beings were incapable of perversion, man would have had all the 
virtue of a planet, —that is, no virtue at all." Sin was permitted, then, only because 
it could be overruled for the greatest good. This greatest good, we may add, ia not 
simply the highest nobility and virtue of the creature, but also the revelation of the 
Creator. But for sin, God*8 Justice and God*s mercy alike would have been unintelli- 
gible to the universe. B. G. Robinson : *' God oould not have revealed his character so 
well without moral evil as with moral evil." 

Robert Browning, Christmas Bve, tells us that it was God's plan to make man in his 
own image: **To create man, and then leave him Able, his own word saith, to grieve 
him ; But able to glorify him too. As a mere machine could never do. That prayed or 
praised, all unaware Of its fitness for aught but praise or prayer. Made perfect as a 
thing of course." Upton, Hibbert Lectures, S88-J!70, 8B4, holds that sin and wickedness 
is an absolute evil, but an evil permitted to exist because the eflaoement of it would 
mean the eitacement at the same time both for God and man, of the possibility of reach- 
ing the highest spiritual good. See also Martineau, Study of Religion, 2 : lOB ; Momerie, 
Origin of Bvil; Stw Clair, Bvil Physical and Moral; Voyftey, Mystery of Pain« Death 
and Sin. 

C. G. Finney, Skeletons of a Course of Theological Studies, 28, 27 — *' Infinite good- 
ness, knowledge and power imply only that. If a universe were made, it would be 
the best that was naturally possible." To say that God could not l>e the author of a 
universe in which there is so much of evil, he says, " assumes that a better universe, 
upon the whole, was a natural possibility. It assumes that a universe of moral beings 
could, under a moral government administered in the wisest and best manner, be 
wholly restrained from sin ; but this needs proof, and never can be proved. . . • The 
best possible universe may not be the best conceivable universe. Apply the legal 
maxim, ' The defendant is to have the benefit of the doubt, and that In proportion to 
the established character of his reputation.* There is so much clearly indicating the 
benevolence of God, that we may heUeoe in his benevolence, where we cannot 9ee it." 

For advocacy of the view that God cannot prevent evil in a moral system, see BIrks, 
Diffloulties of Belief, 17 ; Young, The Mystery, or Bvil not from God ; Bledsoe, Theodicy ; 
N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 1 : 288-840 ; 2 : 827-868. According to Dr. Taylor's view, 
God has not a complete control over the moral universe : moral agents can do wrong 
under every possible influence to prevent it ; God prefers, all things considered, that all 
his creatures should be holy and happy, and does all in his power to make them so ; the 
existence of sin is not on the whole for the best ; sin exists because God cannot prevent 
it in a moral system ; the blessedness of God is actually impaired by the disobedience 
of his creatures. For criticism of these views, see Tyler, Letters on the New Haven 
Theology, 120, 219. Tyler argues that election and non-election imply power in God to 
prevent sin ; that permitting is not mere aubmiUing to something which he could not 
possibly prevent. We would add that as a matter of fact God has preserved holy 
angels, and that there are *'Jiiil mn'* who have been "bmU pvftot*' (lek. 12:23) without 
violating the laws of moral agency. We infer that God could have so preserved Adam. 
The history of the church leads us to believe that there is no sinner so stubborn that 
God cannot renew his heart, — even a Saul can be turned into a PauL We hesitate 
therefore to ascribe limits to God's power. While Dr. Taylor held that God could not 
prevent sin in a moral system, that is, in any moral system. Dr. Park is understood to 
hold the greatly preferable view that God cannot prevent sin In the bett moral system. 
Flint, Christ's Kingdom upon Barth, 60 — '*The alternative is, not evil or no evil, but 
evil or the miraculous prevention of evlL" See Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 406-422. 
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But even grantiiiff that the present is the best moral systoin, and that in 8U<^ a system 
evil cannot be prevented consistently with GN)d*s wisdom and goodness, the question 
still remains how the decree to initiate such a system can consist with God's funda- 
mental attribute of holiness. Of this insoluble mystery we must saj as Dr. John 
Brown, in Spare Hours, 273, says of Arthur H. Hallam's Theodicsea Noyissima: ** As 
was to be expected, the tremendous subject remains where he found it. His glowing 
love and genius oast a gleam here and there across its gloom, but it is as brief as the 
lightning iu the collied night— the Jaws of darkness do devour it up— this secret 
belongs to Qod. Across its deep and da?aBl1ng darkness, and from out its abyss of thick 
cloud, ^ all dark, dark, irrecoverably dark,' no steady ray has ever or will ever come ; 
over its face its own darkness must brood, till he to whom alone the darkness and 
the light are both alike, to whom the night shineth as the day, says * Let there be light ! '" 

We must remember, however, that the decree of redemption is as old as the decree of 
the apostasy. The provision of salvation in Christ shows at how great a cost to GN)d was 
permitted the fall of the race in Adam. He who ordained sin ordained also an atone- 
ment for sin and a way of escape from it. Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 888 ~ " The permis- 
sion of sin has cost God more than it has man. No sacrifice and suffering on account of 
sin has been undergone by any man, equal to that which has been endured by an incar- 
nate God. This shows that God is not acting selfishly In permitting it." On the per- 
mission of moral evil, see Butler, Analogy, Bohn's ed., 177, 233— "The Government of 
God, and Christianity, as Schemes imperfectly Comprehended " ; Hill, System of Divin- 
ity, 628-559 ; Ulricl, art. : Theodic^ in Henog's BncydopKdie ; Cunningham, Historical 
Theology, 2 : 416-488 ; Patton, on Retribution and the Divine Purpose, in Princeton Rev., 
1878:1(^-23; Bib. Sao., 20 : 471-488 ; Wood, The Witness of Sin. 

IV. OONOLTTDINa BbKARES. 

1. Practical itaes of the doctrine of decrees. 

(a) It iiiBpires hnmility bj its representation of Gkxl's nnaearohable 
oonnseLs and absolute sovereignty. ( & ) It teaches confidence in him who 
has wisely ordered our birth, our death, and our surroundings, even to the 
minutest particulars, and has made all things work together for the triumph 
of his kingdom and the good of those who love him; ( c ) It shows the 
enemies of God that, as their sins have been foreseen and provided for in 
God's plan, so they can never, while remaining in their sins, hope to escape 
their decreed and threatened penalty. ( <2 ) It urges the sinner to avail 
himself of the appointed means of grace, if he would be counted among the 
number of those for whom God has decreed salvation. 

This doctrine is one of those advanced teachings of Scripture which requires for its 
understanding a matured mind and a deep experience. The beginner in the Christian 
life may not see its value or even its truth, but with increasing years It will become a 
staff to lean upon. In times of affliction, obloquy, and persecution, the church has 
found in the decrees of God. and in the prophecies In which these decrees are published, 
her strong consolation. It is only upon the basis of the decrees that we can believe 
that "aU things vwk togitiiar ftr good '*( ItoDL 8 : 28 ) or pray " Ay vm b« done "( Ib^ 

It is a striking evidence of the truth of the doctrine that even Arminians pray and 
sing like Calvinists. Charles Wesley, the Armlnian, can write : " He wills that I should 
holy be — What can withstcmd his wUl ? The counsel of his grace in me He surely will 
fulilU." On the Armlnian theory, prayer that Qod will soften hard hearts Is oat of 
place, —the prayer should be offered to the sinner ; for it is his will, not God's, that is 
in the way of his salvation. And yet this doctrine of Decrees, which at first sight might 
seem to discourage effort, is the greatest, in fact is the only effectual, incentive to effort 
For this reason Calvinists have been the most strenuous advocates of civil liberty. 
Those who submit themselves most unreservedly to the sovereignty of God are most 
delivered from the fear of man. Whitefleld the Oalvinist, and not Wesley the Armlnian, 
originated the great religious movement in which the Methodist church was bom (see 
McFetridge, Calvinism in History, 153 ), and Spurgeon's ministry has been as fruitful in 
conversions as Finney's. See Froude, Essay on Calvinism; Andrew Fuller, Oalvlnism 
and Socinianlsm compared in their Practical Effects; Atwater, Calvinism in Doctrine 
and Life, in Princeton Review, 1876 : 73; J. A. Smith, Historical Lectures. 
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Qiitvliiism logioaliy requires the aeparation of Ghuroh and State: though Oalvin did 
not flee this, the GUvlnlst Boger Williams did. Oalvlnlsm lofloally requires a repubU- 
oan form of fOTenmieiit : GUyln Introduced laymen Into the government of the churoh« 
and the same principle requires oivll liberty as Its correlate. Calvinism holds to Indl- 
vlduaJism and the direot responsibility of the individual to God. In the Netherlands^ 
tn Scotland, in Bngland, In America, Calvinism has powerfully influenced the develop- 
ment of dvil liberty. Banke : ** John Calvin was virtually the founder of America." 
Motley : ** To the Calvlnists more than to any other class of men, the political liberties 
of Holland, England and America are due." John Fiske, The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land : ** Periiaps not one of the medlsBval popes was more despotic than Calvin ; but It 
is not the less true that the promulgation of his theology was one of the longest steps 
that mankind have taken towards personal freedom. ... It was a religion fit to inspire 
men who were to be called to fight for freedom, whether In the marshiMi of the Nether- 
lands or on the moors of Scotland." 

Mbov% when asked what was the occupation of Zeus, replied : ** To humble the exalted 
and to exalt the humble." **I accept the universe," said Margaret Fuller. Some 
one reported this remark to Thomas Carlyle. ** Gad I she*d better I" he replied. Dr. John 
Watson (Ian McLaren): "The greatest reinforcement religion could have in our 
time would be a return to the ancient belief in the sovereignty of God." Whlttier : 
**Alllsof Gk>dthati8andlstobe, AndGodisgood. Let this sufEloe us still Besting In 
ohlkUtke trust upon his will Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ilL" Every 
true minister preaches Armlnianlsm and prays Calvinism. This meanssimply that there 
is more, in God's love and in God's purposes, than man can state or comprehend. 
Beeoher called Spurgeon a camel with one hump — Calvinism. Spurgeon called Beecher 
a camel without any hump : ** He does not know what he believes, and you never know 
where to find him." 

Armlnians sing : ^* Other refuge have I none ; Hangs my helpless soul on thee"; yet 
John Wesley wrote to the OalvinJst Toplady, the author of the hymn : *' Your Gk)d is 
my devlL" Calvlnists replied that it was better to have the throne of the universe 
vacant than to have it filled by such a pitiful nonentity as the Armlnians worshiped. It 
was said of Lord Byron that all his life he believed in Calvinism, and hated it. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes similarly, in all his novels except Elsie V enner, makes the orthodox 
thlnblooded and weakkneed, while his heretics are all strong in body. Dale, Ephesians, 
6B — ** Of the two extremes, the suppression of man which was the offence of Calvinism, 
and the suppression of GN)d which was the offenoe against which Calvinism so fiercely 
protested, the fault and error of Calvinism was the nobler and grander. . . . The most 
heroic forms of human courage, stren^h and rlfirhteousness have been found in men 
who in their theology seemed to deny the possibility of human virtue and made the 
wiU of God the only real force In the nnlverse." 

2. 2}rue method ofprecLching the doctrine, 

( a ) We shoTild most carefully avoid exaggeration or Tumeoeflsarily obnoz- 
ioTiB statement. (&) We shotdd emphasize the &ot that the decrees are not 
gronnded in arbitnury will, bnt in infinite wisdom. ( o ) We should make 
it plain that whatever Gk>d does or will do, he mnst from eternity have pur- 
posed to do. (d) We should illustrate the doctrine so &r as possible by 
instances of completeness and far-sightedness in human plans of great 
enterprises. ( 6 ) We may then make extended application of the truth to 
the encouragement of the Christian and the admonition of the unbeliever. 

For niustratioos. of foresight, instance Louis Napoleon's phmnlnff the Suez Canal, 
and declaring his policy as Emperor, long before he ascended the throne of France. 
For instances of practical treatment of the theme in preaching, see Bushnell, Sermon on 
Every Man's Life a Plan of God, in Sermons for the New Life ; Nehemlah Adams, Even- 
ings with the Doctrines, 248; Spurgeon's Sermon on Pl 44:8~"Be«iiMthoii kftdit a &tw uto 
ftaa." Bobert Browning, Babbi Ben Ezra : " Grow old along with me I The best Is yet 
to be, The last of life, for which the first was made : Our times are in his hand Who 
salth *A whole I planned. Youth shows but half; trust God : See all nor be afraid I* " 

Shakespeare, King Lear, 1:2—" This is the exceUent foppery of the world that when 
we are sick in fortune ( often the surfeit of our own behavior ) we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon and the stars, as if we were villains by necessity, fools by 
24 
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heavenly oompulflion, and all tbatweare evil InbyadlTine thmstliiir on ; an admlr« 
able evasion of man to lay his disposition to the change of a star I '* All*8 Well : 
" Our remedies oft in ourselves do He Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky Gives 
us free scope ; only doth backward pull Our slow desicrufl* when we ourselves are 
dull.** Julius Oeesar, 1:8—** Men at some time are masters of their fates : The fisult, 
dear Brutus, is not In our stars, But In ourselves, that we are underlings." 
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